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DISSERTATION 
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MAHOMEDAN CONQUERORS IN INDOSTAN. 


SECTION I. 

J7UROPEANS understand by the East-Indies aU tlic coun- 
tries and empires, which lying south of Tartary, extend 
from the eastern frontiers of Persia, to tRe eastern coasts of China. 
The islands of Japan are likewise included in this denomibation ; 
as are all the Malay islands, in which the Dutch have such valuable 
possessions, and which extend to the southward, as far as the coasts 
of New Holland, and eastward to lands unknown. 

But the name of India can only with pi-opriety be applied to tho 
country which is distinguished in Asia as well a.s in Eurojjo by the 
name of Indo.stan. 

r 

That part of the western side of Indosuan, which is not 1 lounded by 
the ,sea, i.s separated from Persia and tH I'slieg Tartary l>y desarts, and 
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by those mountains which were, known *c^the ancients under the 
n^me of Paropamisus : Mount Caucasus forms its barrier to the 
north, sepaniting it various nations of Tartars, from the great 

and little Thibet. • Erom mount Caucasus to Chitigan, marshes and 
fS^ers divdde it from the kingdoms of Tepra, Assam, and Aracan : 
the sea, from Chitigan to cape Comorin and from hence to Persia, 
''embraces the rest of Indostan. 

This great extent of country has been inhabited, from the earliest 
antiquity, by a people who have no resemblance either in their 
figures or*manners with any of the nations whiclj, are contiguous to 
them. Although these nation.s have at different times sent conque- 
rors amongst them, who have established themselves in different parts 
of the country : although the Mogul Tartars under Tamerlane and • 
his successors have at last rendered themselves lords of almost the * 
whole of it ; yet the original inhabitants have lost very little of their - 
original character by the establishment of these strangers amongst 
them. 

Besides the particular denominations which they receive from 
the casts and countries in which they are born, there is one more 
general, whicli is applied indiscriminately to distinguish the original 
natives from all who have intruded themselves amongst them, Hen- 
doo, from whence Indian. 

The Indians have lost all memoiy of the ages in which they began 
to 'believe in V istnou, Eswara, BEAJLi, and a hundred thousand 
divinities subordinate to these. These divinities are worshipped in 
temples called Pagodas in every part of Indostan, the whole extent 
uf which is holy land to its inhabitants ; for there is no part in which 
.some divinity has not appeared and done .something to merit a temple 
and priests to take care of it. Some of these fabrics are of immemo- 
rial antiquity ; they arc qt the same time monuments of such stu- 
pendous labour, that they are .supposed to have been built by the 
gods to whom they are consecri 
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Th^ history of thes.' is a lieaip of the gi-eatest absurdities. It 
is Eswara twisting ofi' the neck of Brama ; it is the Sun, who gdla 

his teeth knocked out, and the Moon, who '^s her face heat black 

- ♦ • 

and blue at a fea.st, at which the god.s quaiTel and fight with th^ 
spirit of a mob. They say that the Sun and Moon carry in their 
faces to this d^ tiie marks of this broil. Here and there a moral or- 
metaphysical allegory, and sometimes a trace of the hi.story of a first 
legislator, is discernible in these stories ; but in general they are 
so very extravagant and incoherent, that wc should be left to wonder 
how a people so reasonable in other respects should have adopted 
such ' a code of nonsense as a creed of religion, did we not find the 
same credulity in the histories of nations much more enli^tened. 

The Bramins, who are the tribe of the priesthood, descend from 
those Brachmans who are mentioned to us witli so much reverence 
* by antiquity ; and although much inferior either as philosophei’s or 
men of learfflng to the reputation of their ancestors, as priests their 
religious doctrines are still implicitly followed by the whole nation ; 
and as preceptors they are the .source of all the knowledge which 
exists in Indostan. 

Even at this day some of them are capable f)f calculating an 
eclipse, which seems to bo the utmost stretch of their mathematical 
knowledge. They have a good idea of logic ; but it does not appear 
that they have any treatises on rhetoric ; their ideas of music, if we 
may judge from the practice, are barbarous ; and in medicine they 
derive no assistance from the knowledge of anatomy, since dissections 
are repugnant to their religion. 

They shed no blood and eat no flesh, because tliey believe in the 
transmigration of souls ; they encourage wives to bum themselves 
with their deceased husbands, and seem to make the perfection of 
religion consist in a punctual observance of numerous ceremonie.s 
performed in the worship of their gods, and in a stri' t attention to 
keep their bodies free from pollutim. Hence purifications and 
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ablutions, as dictated by their scaiptm-es, scrupulous!}' oliserv^f d by 
tlrsm, and take up no small portion of their time. 

A Bramin canifot'eat any thing which has been prepared or even 
t<niched by any other hand than that of a Bramin, and from the same 
.principle, cannot be married to a person of anj^ otlftr cast in the 
kingdom, because his own cast is the highest, even abo\ e that of the 
kings. They say that they were foimerly the kings of the whole 
country, and preserve to this day the privilege of conrmuting capital 
punishment, when merited, by the loss of their eyes. To kill a Bra- 
min is one of the five sins for which there is scarce any expiation. • 

The ])rc-»iminence of the Bramins admitted, it seen.s as if the In- 
dians had determined to compensate the odium of such a superiority, 
by forming themselves into a number of distinct tribe.s or gradations 
of people, who respectively submit to the different degrees of estima- 
tion^in which they have at last agreed to abide, as implicitly as the 
whole agree to acknowledge the .superiority of the Bramins. 

The nuuiy''temporal advantages which the Bramins derive from 
their spiritual authority, and the impo.ssibility of being admitted into 
their tribe, have perhaps given rise to that number of Joguees and 
Facquires, who torture themselves with such various and astonishing 
penances, only to gain the same veneration which a Bramin derives 
fi’om his birth. 

The casts or tribes into which the Indians are divided, are reck- 
oned by travellers to be eighty-four : perhaps -when India shall be 
better known, we shall find them to be many more ; for there is a 
singular disposition in the Indian, from very trifling circumstances to 
£' a sect apart from the rest of his neighbours. But the order of 
pre-ciniucxice of a!! >hc ca.sts in a particular city or proidnce, is ge- 
iioraUy indi.sp!jtably dccidc-l Tiio Indian of an inferior would think 
himself honoured by adopting the customs of a superior cjist ; but this 
would give battle sooner than^nek vindicate its prerogative.s : the in- 
ferior 
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ferior^ receives tlie victuafe prepared, by a superior cast witli respect, 
but the superior will not partake of a meal which has been prepared 
by the hands of an inferior cast. Their mai^^ges are c^cumscribed 
by the same barriers as the rest of their intercourses ;*and hence, be- 
sides the national physiognomy, the members of each cast preserve aT! 
air of still grSater' resemblance to one another. There are some 
casts remarkable for their beauty, others as remarkable for their 
ugliness. 


All these casts acknowledge the Bramins for their priests, and 
with, them admit ,the transmigration. In devotion to thSS opinion 
some afflict themselves at the death of a fly, although Occasioned by 
inadvertence. But the far greater number of casts are pot so scru- 
pulous, and eat, although very sparingly, both of fish and flesh ; but, 
like the Jews, not of all kinds indifferently. 

Theie di«>4 is chiefly rice and vegetables dressed with ginger, tur- 
meric, and other hotter spices, which grow almost spontaneously in 
their ^gardens. They esteem milk the purest of foods, because, they 
think it partakes of some of the properties of the nectar of their gods, 
and because they esteem the cow itself almost a divinity. 

An abhorrence to the shedding of blood, derived from his religion, 
and seconded by the great temperance of a life which is passed by 
most of them in a very sparing use of animal food, and a total absti- 
nence from intoxicating liquors ; the influence of the most regular of 
climates, in which the great heat of the sun and the great fertihty of 
the soil lessen most of the wants to which the human species is sub- 
ject in austerer regions, and supply the rest without the exertion of 
much labour ; these causes, wdth various consequences from them, 
have all together contributed to render the Indian the most ener- 
vated inhabitant of the globe. 

He shudders at the sight of blood, and is of a pusillanimity only to 
be excused and accounted for by the great delicacy of his configura- 
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tioii. This is so slight as to gvve him no^ chance of opposing^ with 
si^ccess the onset of an inhabitant of more northern regions. 

His manner^ a?e gentle ; his happiness consists in the solaces of a 
domestic life ; to which sufficiently inclined by the climate, he is 
obliged by his religion, which esteems matrimony S duty indispensible 
in every man who does not quit the world to unite himself to God : 
such is their pln-ase. Although permitted by his religion, according 
to the example of his gods, to have several, he is seldom the husband 
of more than one wife : and this wife is of a decency of demeanour, 
of a solliHtude in her family, and of a fidelity te her vows, which 
might do honour to human nature in the most civilized countries. 

HiS amusements consist in going to his Pagoda, in assisting at reli- 
gious shews, in fulfilling a variety of ceremonie.s prescribed to him 
on all occasions, by the Bramin ; for, subject to a thousand lapses 
from the ideas he has adopted of impurity, the India* is always 
offending his god.s, who are not to be appeased untill their priest is 
satisfied. 

In a country of such great extent, divided into so many distinct 
sovereignties, it cannot be expected that there should be no excep- 
tions to one general assertion of the character of the inliabitants. 
There is every where in the mountains a wild inhabitant, whose bow 
an European can scarcely draw. There are in the woods people 
who subsist by their incursions into the neighbouring plains, and who, 
without the ferocity of the American, possess all his treacheiy; and 
according to Mr. Thevenot, India has had its cannibals in the centre 
of one of the most cultivated provinces of the empire. The Raj- 
pouts by their courage have preserved themselves almost independant 
of the Great Mogul. The inhabitants of the countries still nearer 
to the mountains of the frontier, distinguished by the activity of their 
character from the indolencp of the rest of the nation, have easily 
turned Mahomedans ; these northern converts we suppose to be the 
origin of the present Affghans and Pitans, who are the best troops 

in 
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in the emperor’s service, and the jnost dangerous enemies (d the 
throne when in arms against it. « 

The arts which furnish the conveniences of life lia'^e been carried 
by the Indians to a pitch far beyond what is necessary to supply the 
wants of a chnsate '^vhich knows so few. At the same time no ideas 
of taste or fine design have existed among them ; and we seek in vain 
for elegance in the magnificence of the richest empire of the globe. 

Their knowledge of mechanical powers is so very confined, that 
we are left to admire, without being able to account for, th? manner 
in which they have erected their capital Pagodas. It Tloes not ap- 
pear that they had ever made a bridge of ai'clies over ^ny of their 
rivers, before the Mahomedans came amongst them. 

• It i.s to the sujipleness witli which the whole frame cd an Indian is 
endowed, an^ which is still more remarkable in the eenfiguratioji of 
his hand, that we are indebted for the exquisite perfection of their 
manufactures of linnen. The same instruments which an Indian 
emploj’’s to make a piece of cambric, would, under tlie rigid fingers 
of an European, scarcely produce a piece of canvass. 

His religion forbids the Indian to quit his own shores : he wants 
nothing from abroad : he is so far from being soUicitous to convert 
the stranger to his own ojiinions, or from wishing him to assimilate 
with the nation, that if a foreigner were to sollicit the privilege of 
worshipping Vistnou, his proposal would be rcceivefl with the ut- 
most contempt. 

Nothing seems to have been wanting to the happiness of this 
nation, but that others should have looked fni them with the same 
indifference with which they regard the rest (d the world. But not 
content with the presents which nature has showered on their cli- 
mate, they have made improvements when they felt no necessities. 
They have cultivated tlic various and valuable productions of their 
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soil, not to the measure of theii» own, but«to that of the wants^of all 
o‘'her nations ; they have carried their manufactures of linnen to a 
perfection ’Ohich sur^sses the most exquisite productions of Europe, 
and have enco'uriTged with avidity the annual tributes of gold and 
Silver which the rest of the world contest for the privilege of sending 
to them. They have from time immemorial bSen "as addicted to 
commerce, as they are averse to war. They have therefore always 
been immensely rich, and have always remained incapable of defending 
their wealth. 
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J^ONd before TamerUiiie, mahoniedaii jjrince.s had entered, made 
LI inquests, and established themselves in India. 

\^A ,ID, the 6th of the Kalifs named Ommiades, wdio ascended 
the tl rone in the year 708 of our jEra, and in the OOtli of the He- 
gira, iiiade conquests in India ; so that the Alcoran was int»Liduced 
very early into thi^ country. 

Mahmoud, son of Sebegtechin, prince of Gazna, "the capital 
of a province separated by mountains from the north-west parts of 
India, and situated near Kandahar, carried the Alcoran with the sword 
into Indostair in the year 1000 or 1002 of our iEra. He maiiitainod 
himself in aTast extent of territory out of, and seems to have sub- 
dued as large a one in India, if it is true tiiat he carried his compiests 
as far to the south as the present capital of the kingdom of Visiapore 
near Goa, He treated the Indians with all the rigor of a conqueror 
and all the fury of a converter, jdundering treasures, demolishing 
temples, and murdering idolaters throughout his rout. His histc- 
rians are quite extravagant in their descriptions of tlie wealth he 
found in Indo.stan. One of them says, no doubt allegorically, that 
he found a tree gi-o-wiug out of the earth to an enormou.s size, of 
which the .substance was pure gold, and this the effect of natun' 

The successors of this M.ihmwud are called, from the capital of 
their dominions, the dynasty of the Gaznavides, and maintained 
themselves in a great part of the countries which he had conquered 
in India until the year 1155, or 1157, when Ko.SKOU Sc'HAH, the 
13th and last prince of Gazna, and of the Gaznavide race, was de- 
posed by HuS-SAIX Gauki, so called from the country in which he 
was born, Gaur, a province lying to the north of Gazna. 

( ■ Thi.s 
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This Hussain founded the dynasty of ftie Gaubides, whict fur- 
nished five princes whn possessed in and out of India nearly the same 
dominions as their pr^ecessors the Gaznavides, and like them made 
Gazna their capital. 

ScHEABBEDiN, the tth of the Gauride emperors, tluring the life 
of his brother and predecessor Gaiatheddin, conquered the king- 
doms of Multan and Delhi. He drew such immense treasures out 
of India, that his favourite daughter inquiring of the officer who had 
the care of them, to what value they amounted, the treasurer an- 
swered, that there was the weight of three thousand pounds in dia- 
monds only, fiy which she might judge of the rest : after deductions 
made for oi"ental exaggeration, we may stiU gather from this anec- 
dote, that Ids conquests in India had given him great wealth. An 
Indian, rendered desperate by the pollutions and insults to which he 
saw his gods and temples exposed, made a vow to assassinate Scheab- 
bedin, and executed it. • 

The race of Gaurides finished in the year 1212, in the person of 
Mahmoud, successor and nephew to Scheabbedin. The days of this 
Mahmoud, like those of his uncle, though for a different cause, were 
cut oft' by the swords of assassins. Whatever dominions Mahmond pos- 
sessed out of India, he does not seem to have had any great influence 
in it, or even in Gazna itself ; he, contrary to the practice of his pre- 
decessors, made not this city the capital of his sovereignty. His uncle 
Scheabbedin, who had no children, and was remarkahle for a spirit 
of adoption, had prepared the dismemberment of the Indian pro- 
vinces from the empire of Gazna, by giving the government of two 
of them to two of his slaves. Nassereddin received from him the cotm- 
tries of Multan, Cothbeddin-Ibeck those of Delhi. At the same time 
he made another of his slaves, Tageddin-Ildiz, governor of Gazna. 

In the year 1211 Mohamed, tlie 0th Sultan of the dynasty of the 
Khowaeasmians, whose terriorie.s were contiguous to those of the 
< huiridcs, took Gazua from tlie slave who had succeeded the slave 
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Tag^i(ldin-Ildiz in the gSvei iiinent * of that city But although i e 
conquered the capital of their empire, it does not appear that he ti^e< 1 
himself in the Indian dominions of the Gat^Tides He^imprudently 
quarrelled with Gingischan, and in the year 1^18 was compelled 
to fly before the arms of that mighty conqueror In the year 1220 
he died a fugitive, at a great distance from India. 


The brave GelalADDIN, son of Mohamed, made head in the 
province of Gazna against the forces of Gingischan ; in the ^ ear 
1221 he was so hard pressed by them as to be forced to fly ijiiB 'India, 
where, on the western banks of the Indus, he was totally defeated 
by Gingischan in person, but saved his life by swimming the river 
with an intrepidity which raised admiration in Gingischan himself. 
He remained in Multan until the year 1224, when he left India never 
more to return to it. He was killed in 1231 in Mesopotamia. 

With Gelaladdin finished the dynasty of the Khowarasmian.s ; and 
what share Gingischan or his successors took in the affairs of Indo.s- 
tan, we have not had the good fortune to discover. We find tliat one 
Turmechirin Chan, .stded in Tamerlane’s history a descendant of 
Gengis, and one of the great emperoi-s of Asia, penetrated in the 
year 1240 to the city of Mirte lying to the north-east of Delia, and 
made conquests which preserved great reputation to his name in 
India, until the appearance of Tamerlane ; but these conquests did 
not expel from the sovereignty the family which at that time reigned 
in Delhi. 


CoTHBEDDiN-iBECK, the slave of Scheabbedin, rendered lumself 
independant in the sovereignty of Delhi, which had been given to 
him by his master only in vicegerence. He extended the Mahome- 
dan dominions, and died peaceably on his throne in the year 1219. 
He was succeeded by his son Aramschah, who was deposed by his 
father’s slave Iletmische ^SCHAMSEDDIH■. 
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This Iletmische conquered frt)m the sl§ve Nassereddin the^pm- 
v'iftces vrhicli composed the new kingdom of Multan. By uniting 
tliese to the piwinces ^ Delhi, and by governing all these dominions 
in person ^vithout*interesting himself in wliat passed out of India, he 
hecann' the lirst regular and the most powerful Mahomedan monarch 
who had hitherto reigned in Indostan. He died in*the ^-ear 1 235. 

His descendants formed tlie dynasty of the first Mahomedan Kings 

of Delhi, 

X 

FiRorzcHAH Rocneddix succeeded his lather iletmische, and be- 
foi'e he had reigmed a year was deposed by his discontented gran- 
dee.s, who f)laced his sister Radhiateddix ujion the throne ; an 
e.viniordinary phfenomenon in a Mahomedan government. This fe- 
male .sovei’eigu was, after various adventure.?, deposed by her brother 
Beharam Sohah, and killed in attempting to make her escape from 
him. 4 ^ 

Beharam Schah, after reigning two years, was killed in a revolt. 
ilASSOUDSCHAH Alaeddix, .son of Firouz Schah Rocneddin, then 
mounted the throne, and in the year 1240 was deposed by his bro- 
ther Mahmoetd Schah Nassereddin, who made great conquests in 
India, 

After the death of Mahmoud Nassereddin, Firouz his uncle and Ala- 
eddin his nephew disputed the throne. Alaeddix caused Firouz to be 
assassinated, and remained in possession of the throne of Delhi until 
the year 1317- 

Here we arrive at a chasm of near 80 years in the history of these 
kings, which our guide Mons. D’Herbelot could not find materials to 
fill up. Sultan Mahmoud, who reigned at Delhi in the year 1398, is 
stiled by Tamerlamfs historian the grandson of the emperor Firouz 
Schah, concerning which Firouz Schah \vo‘ can dt'terminc nothing more 
than that he was of the family of Iletmische 


Mahmoud 
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Mahmoud Sohah, a \«^ak priuci^ was governed absolutely by his 
vizir Mellou Cawn, who placed his brother Sarenk in the govesn- 
ment of the provinces which depended on tKe city of ^lultan, and 
the two brothers between them ruled the whole kingdom, without 
any other than a nominal interposition of their sovereign. “* 

The Mirza Pir Mohammed Gehanguir had in the year 1392 re- 
ceived from his grandfather Tamerlane the sovereignty of all the 
countries which had formed the empire of Mahmoud the Khowaras- 
mian, whom Gengischan conquered, and who was father of tbirlErave 
Gelaleddin. Pir Mohammed, at the end of the year 1397, or the 
beginning of the year 1398, set otit from his capital of Gazna, ad- 
vanced with a numerous army to Multan, and laid siege* to the city, 
which was well defended by )Sarenk. 

During the siege Tajierlane was advancing from Samarcande. 
He entered^ndia at the end of the year 1398, descending more ter- 
rible than all its inundations fi-om the centre of the northern part of 
the Indian Caucasus. This invincible barbarian met witli no resist- 
ance from the Indians sufficient to justify, even by the military max- 
ims of Tartars, the cmelties with which he marked his way. He 
was joined near Multan by his grandson, who had now taken that 
city, and took in person the strong fortress of Batnir ; after which he 
marched towards Delhi. Here sultan Mahmoud, with his vizir, 
had the courage to stand their ground, determined to risk a batth' 
with forces every way inferior to their enemies 


Tamerlane, wdien in sight of their anny, ordered a Inindred 
thousand prisoners, which his own army had gathered in their rout, 
to bo put to death, because tliey wore idolaters, and because some of 
these wrc'tches hful betrayed symptoms of satisfaction at the sight of 
a skirmish which had been fought wdth a party of Sultun Mah- 
moud’s cavalry. As these marks of di.sjiffection had raised the ap- 
pndicnsion of a general insurrection of the sjave^. ibiring the battle 

which 
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which was impending, Tamerlanes enforced ISs order with the greatest 
ri«our, and it was executed with the utmost diligence. 

Two or three days after this massacre, Tamerlane gave battle, and 
■{vas, as ever, victorious. Sultan Mahmoud and his vizir fled into 
Delhi, and in the night fled out of it. 

Delhi was taken without resistance, and its inhabitants were sub- 
jected to the same pillage and cruelties, which we have seen renewed 
in tt^a^entury by Thamas Kouli Khan in the present capital of In- 
dostan, Vaich, although bearing the same name, jg not situated ex- 
actly on the same spot as the antient Delhi. 

After having made the regulations necessary to calm the convul- 
sions which his cruelties had raised in the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis of Indostan, Tamerlane marched to the north-east towards the 
Ganges, not without resistance maintained in some plai^ with reso- 
lution, but in all without success. He crossed the Ganges at Togli- 
poor, and exposing his person in every skirmish that offered with the 
spirit of a volunteer, advanced to the straights of Kupele. 

At the foot of the mountains called Kentassi, in the country of 
Thibet, and in that part of them which lies between the thirty-first 
and thirty-second degree of latitude and between the ninety-eighth and 
the hundredth degree of longitude, the Ganges, formed from several 
sources, passes successively two great lakes, and flows to the west rmtil 
the opposition of a part of the Indian Caucasus turns it to the south, 
and soon after to the south-east, when at length flowing due south, and 
having completed in these various directions a course of two hundred 
leagues, it enters India by forcing its passage through the mountains 
of the frontier. 

The pass through which the Ganges disembogues itself into In- 
dostan is called the straights of Kupele, which are distant from Delhi 
about 30 leagues, in the longitude of 96, and in the latitude of 30. 2. 

These 
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The^ straights are beli^^ed by the Indians, who look very httle 
abroad, to be the sources of the Ganges ; and a rock 1 5 miles distant 
from them, bearing some resemblance to the head of a cow, has joined 
in the same part of the kingdom two very important* objects of their 
religion ; the grand image of the animal which they almost venerate 
as a divinity, alhd i!he first appearance of that immense body of holy 
water which washes away all their sins. 

A GEEAT multitude of Indians were assembled, probably for the 
celebration of a feast, at the straights of Kupele. They nja(S^^ome 
shew of resistance against Tamerlane’s army, but WQfe no sooner 
attacked than dispersed. The field of this victory is the most distant 
term of Tamerlane’s conquests in India and on the globe. * 


He now preptu'ed to return to his capital of Samarcande, and re- 
passed the (^nges ; after which he directed his march along the foot 
of mount Caucasus, until he arrived at the southern frontiers of Kash- 
mire, the mahomedan king of which country sent ambassadors to 
make submission. As this rout was through countries which the 
army had not hitherto passed, the sword was not yet sheathed, but 
large detachments were making excuraions to the south, whilst Ta- 
merlane reserved to himself the task of subduing the mountaineers 
who made any resistance, or refused to acknowledge his sovereignty. 


Feom the frontiers of Kashmire to the frontiers of Indostan, the 
army passed through countries which had submitted to Tamerlane 
at his entrance into India ; and the march out of India was through 
the moimtains of Sheberto, a part of the Caucasus. From hence 
Tamerlane hastened to Samarcande. Having reposed a few months 
in this capital of his vast dominions, he set out on the great expedition 
in which he subdued Syria and the Kalif of Egypt, vanquished Ba- 
jazet, and by the addition of these conquests to those he had made 
before, rendered himself lord of an empire which extended from 
Smyrna to the lianks of the Ganges 

Tamer- 
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Tameklane never I'eturned iiiAo India, 'l>ut added the eoui(HCHts 
htr>liad made in it to the government of his gi-andson Pir Mohammed 
Gehanguir, \vho ruled from Gazna the mahomedan dominions of In- 
dostan until the'death of his grandfather, which happened in the year 
1^0 1. An event in which so many princes were interested did not 
i’ail to raise great commotions amongst the princes 'of his family. On 
his death-bed Tamerlane named Pir Mohammed Gehan Ghir the 
universal heir of all his dominions. The contempt with which his 
will was treated after his death, was equal to the veneration which 
had'^V^i paid to his authority during his life. The sultan Khalil, 
another oP his grandsons, immediately took possesjdon of the capital 
of Samaicande, and proclaimed himself emperoi’. Pir Mohammed 
did not live ^ong enough to assert his rights, but was assassinated six 
months after the death of his grandfiithe)'. 


The sultan Sharock, the youngest of the two survmng sons of 
Tamerlane, succeeded to the inheritance designed for Gehan Ghir ; 
he reigned near 42 years, during whicli the conquests of his father in 
India .seem to have remained in subjection to liis autlioiity. 


There is in Europe an excellent history of the life of this prince, 
and of his descendant.s. continued to the year 1497. There are 
likewise in England materials sufficient to fonn a history of the de- 
pendance in which India remained to the i)Osterity of Tamerlane, 
mitil one of them erected the new dynasty of mahomedan emperors 
in Indostan, which is that of the present great Moguls ; but these 
tracts, hitherto little regarded by those, whose fortunes alone could 
furnish the expence of presenting them to the public in languages of 
common use, remain out of the reach of public curiosity by the diffi- 
<-ultics attending the study of those in which they are written. 


A FEW .scraps detached from one anothei- by considerable intervals of 
rime, and by subjects of little connection with each other, would be of 

little 
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little to guide us tlii6ugli suelua length of obscurity us that in 
which w-e view at present the history of Tamerlane’s successors in Is- 
dia, until the time of Sultan Babr ; and this obscurity nlust I’emain, 
until the original histories brought into England ^>y*Mr, Fnrzcr, or 
others equivalent to them, shall be publislied. *' 

Thr Sultan Babr was the (ith in descent, not from Sharoch, 
but from the Mirza Miran Schah, another of the sons of Tamer- 
lane ; this Babr, yielding to the concpiests of the Usbeg Tartars, re- 
tired from the country of Mawhranhar towards India ; after jjj#<CTng 
several expeditions, into Indostan, he at last in the yearT.tSfi de- 
feated Sultan Ibrahim Loudi, and became emperor of “Delhi. Who 
Sultan Ibrahim Loudi was, will in all probability be kgown, when 
the commentaries of Sultan Babr, written by himself, and which 
are at Oxford, shall be translated. After making still farther con- 
quests in Indostan, Sultan Babr died near Agi’a in Di eembor of 
the year 153t^ 

The pride of the Great Moguls de.sconded from Sultan Babr, in 
vaunting in their titles ami on all oUier ots/asions, their descent from 
Tamerlane, has given rise to the common belief, that the throne of 
Delhi, and the wdiole extent of the conquests made by Tamerlane in 
India, were maintained by his posterity in a regular filiation, and 
without interruption. But such a succession would have given no 
room for Sultan Babr’s conquests over a stranger, as Sultan Loudi 
aj)pears to he, and would liave excluded him from the honour of 
being the founder of the present dynasty of Great IMogids. 

HomaiON succeeded to Ids father Babr, and in fled into 

Persia before the Pitans, whom we imagine to liave been tlie Maho- 
medan subjects of Sultan Ibrahim Loudi conquered by Babr. By 
the assistance of the king of Persia Homaion recovered liis empire in 
1555, and died in 1550. Before his flight he liad conquered and 
added to the Mogul dominions flic kingloms of Guzerat and il.bnlva ; 
he had likewise taken pos'-c-v-.nin of tlio kingdom of IT ug.il 
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AcbAR succeeded his father Homaion, hnd died, after a reign of 
n-ar 50 years, in 1605. He extended the empire, hut not so far to 
the southwil’d as to prevent him from vouchsafing to stile the king 
of Portugal hid neighbour, in virtue of the territories possessed by 
This nation near Goa on the coast of Malabar. 

To Acbar succeeded his son Jehanouik, who died, in 1027. A 
weak prince, enslaved by the influence of his mistress Nouqehan, con- 
fined in his person, and constrained in his government, by the ambi- 
tio 3 '>(^his son Gehan Schah. Sir Thomas Roe was sent embassa- 
dor to dfcbanguir by king James the first. 

Schah Gehan succeeded to his father Jehanguir'; and after a 
reign successful until the change of Ids fortunes, to which a sickness 
of lang-uor occasioned by intemperance in his seraglio gave rise, wa.s 
deposed and confined by his son Aurengzebe, and died in 1666. 

There is not a more curious piece of history than that of the re- 
bellion of Aurengzebe against his father, written by Mr. Bernier. 
After having murdered his three brothel’s and some of their chil- 
dren, to acquire the throne, Aurengzebe maintained himself in it 
near 50 years, with so strict an attention to the government of his 
empii’e, as entitles him to be ranked with the ablest prince.s, who 
have reigned in any age or country. He conquered more than 
half the provinces of the Peninsida of India in person, and his \dce- 
roys conquered or subjected almost all the rest, the sea coasts of 
Malabar excepted. The revenues of the empire amounted in his 
time to near thirty-eight millions of pounds sterling. He died in 
1707. 

But all the abilitie.s of Aurengzebe did not gi\ (' him the power of 
seciu’iiig lii.s crown to one of his sons in preference to the rest, and it 
appears by hi.s will that he fore.siw the contests which ensued amongst 
them after his death. Hi.s sons Azem Schah, and Mahomed Mauzm, 
touglit at the head of armies not e<[iudled since the time of Tamer- 
lane. 
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lane. • That of Maliouied Manzni consMed of more than three hundred 
thousand fighting men, of which one hundred and fift^ thousand 
were cavahy. Azem, who seems by his father’s will^to have been 
the favourite, was defeated and killed, and Mauzin was proclaimed, 
emperor, under the title of Bahadr Schah, after which he attacked 
his brother Kaunbuiish, who was taken prisoner and died of his 
wounds. Bahadr Schah died after reigning about six years accord- 
ing to Mr. Frazer. 

Of four sons which survived their father Bahadi’ SchaJj^^Sree 
joined against the •other, defeated and killed him, and ^hen Jehan- 
DER Schah separated from the other two, defeated and put them to 
death ; after which he was proclaimed emperor ; but a? he was a 
very weak prince, and infatuated by his mistress Lai Koar, who had 
been a public singer ; two brothers the principal men of his court 
- dethroned him, and placed on the throne Mahomed Furruksir 
son to Azem <ikiHAH, the prince who fell the first of the three bro- 
thers, by whose deaths Jehander Schah acquired the crown. 

We know not what term to give to the reign of Jehander Schah, 
the predecessor of Furruksir, as Mr. Frazer, who is now the guide 
to whom we are most indebted for the history of this dynasty seems 
to have made a mistake in the chronology of this period. Aureng- 
zebe is said to have died in Febimary 1707, and Mahomed Furruksir’ 
in February 1719, which dates give an interval of twelve years. At 
the same time Bahadr Schah the successor of Aurengzebe is said to 
have reigned about six years, Mahomed Furruksir the successor of Je- 
hander Schah, to have reigned seven ; so that we have in the reigns of 
these two princes, without the interposition of Jehander Schah, more 
than the term which elapsed between the deaths of Am’engzebe and 
Mahomed Furruksir, whose deaths are ascertained by dates. Mr. 
Frazer has not ascertained the term of Jehander Schah’s reign ; but 
if those of Bahadr Schah and Furruksir could be authentically reduced 
into the space to which they must be confined, it would be sufficient, 
according to the ideas of Mogul liistory, that Jehandvr Schah only 
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once })L'vtiirmeil the cficnn'jiy (5f sitting i'ii public on the tliTOiie of 
Rcllii, to intitle him to be ranked in the list of the emperors of 
Tndo, stall. 

Bv tliat dependance to the great men of th^i kingdom to which 
their contests for the crown had reduced the descendants of Aureng- 
zebe, the emperors elected, although reverenced as despotic by the 
multitude, ascended the throne in bonds, and were in reality nothing 
maij^^an the slaves of their ministers. 

Stif.l the blood of Tamerlane continued to be held in too great 
Veneration <throughout the empire, to permit any othera than his de- 
•scendants to enteifaiu hopes of ascending the throne with imjFunity. 
Tho.se who .stood nearest to the tlirone, in virtue of their offices and 
power, were therefore contented to rule the empire as they pleased, by - 
shewing to the people a pompous sovereign, who in reality commanded 
nothing but the women of his seraglio. 

FL'RRrKSiii was the first of the Great Moguls, whose father had 
not been emperor, and we .shall soon see more examples of this 
oblique succession. Tlie same lords who had raised, deposed him as 
a measure necessary to their own security. Not content with con- 
fining him, they put out his eyes ; but even this degree of imbecillity 
and wretchedness did not appease their fears or satisfy their resent- 
ments. They murdered him on the 16th of February 1719, aggra- 
vating the deed with every indignity and insult. 

Thesr deposers of Fun'uksir placed on the throne his cousin 
geriiian llatfeih al Dirjat son of Raffeih al >Sh.an, one of the brothers 
from wlioin tJie emperor Jehauder Wchah won the crown. Raffeih 
al Dirjat was taken out of the castle in which those of the royal 
family who are not mm-dered are suffered to live. This change of 
his fortunes was not more extraordinary than it was of short dura- 
tion : 
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tion n for the same disposefs of the throne who had made him empci’or, 

murdered him when he had scarcely reigned tliree months. # 

# 

They then took Raffeih al Dowlet, brother of'R^eih al Dirjat, 
probably out of the same place of confinement and placed him ol? 
the throne. The rftgn of this emperor was of shorter duration than 
that of his brother, for he died within a few days after his accession, 
and his death was not suspected to be the effect of poison. 

Mahomed Schah was now proclaimed by the two brothej^'^h- 
dallah Khan, and.Hossan Ally Khan, whom we have seei^powerful 
enough to make four and depose five emperors of Indostan. If there 
were no interreigns, four of these successions happened #n the space 
of four months. 

Mahomed Schah was son of Jehan Schah, one of the three bro- 
thers who peiighed in disputing the crown with their brother Jehander 
Schah. So that a son of each of these throe unfortunate princes became 
emperor only to ho as unfortunate as his father. 

But the gTeatest humiliation, if not the most tragical exit, was 
reserved for Mahomed Schah. But the beginning of his reign was 
not without a stroke of vigour in the mode of eastern politics ; for 
his courtiers, to please him, assassinated Hossan Ally Khan, one of 
the two brothers whose hands had been imbrued in so much of the 
blood of his family. 

The other brother Abdullah Caun immediately appeared in arm.s, 
and opposed another emperor of his own nomination to Mahomed 
Schah. A battle ensued, in which Abdullah was taken prisoner. 
He died three months afterwards of hi.s wounds ; having, it is said, 
received the assurance of his pardon from Mahomed Schah; wliicli. 
if true, is an exainjtle of clemency very rarely fouml in the policic'. 
of A.siati(‘ monarchs. 
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The removal of two such dangerous enemies to the throne, placed 
Mahomed Schah in possession of it with a security unknown to his 
predecessors' since the reign of Aurengzebe ; hut this security served 
only to render nini unwoidhy of it. Indolent, sensual, and iiTesolute, 
he voluntarily gave to favourites as great a degree of power, as that 
which the ministers of the throne had lately possessed in defiance of 
the will of their sovereigns. The fatal moment approached, in which 
a foreigner was to determine whether he should exterminate the 
race of Tamerlane, and annex the I'iehest empire of the universe to 
his*^^. Caundorah the vizir and favourite of Mahomed Schah 
quarrelleS with Nizam al Muluck the viceroy ofrthe southern pro- 
vinces, who fiad under his jurisdiction very near a fourth part of the 
empire, and», who without rebellion had rendered himself almost in- 
dependant of the emperor. Bred under the eye of Aurengzebe, Ni- 
zam al Muluck censured openly and in the strongest terms, the 
lethargick and pusillanimous administration, as weU as the profligate 
and dissolute manners of the court ; hoping, no doubt,->o impair the 
influence of his rival Caundorah. At last pretending that there could 
be no remedy to such desperate evils, but in a total revolution of the 
empire, he advised Thamas Kouli Khan, who had usurped the throne 
of Persia, to come and take possession of that of Indostan ; and Tha- 
mas Kouli Khan followed his adrdce. 

Mr. Frazer has left us an authentic account of this extraordi- 
nary revolution. An anny famished by its own numbers, com- 
manded by chiefs unanimous in nothing but their unwillingness to 
fight, and these by an emperor who coidd not command his fears, 
submitted to enemies whom they outnumbered five to one : but these 
enemies had been inured to conflicts under the most desperate sol- 
dier of the age, and were rendered invincible by the expectation of 
plundering the capital of the richest empire in the world. A skir- 
mish decided the fate of tliis empire. Mahomed Schah laid his 
regalia at the feet of Thamas Kouli Khan, who took pos.session of 
Delhi, plundered it. and massacred a hundred thousand of its inha- 
bi tanks. 
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Thj: conqueror reserving to liimself all the countries lying' to the 
westward of the river Indus and Attock, restored aU the rest to Mahip- 
med Schah, and reinstated him in the throne with formalities ; after 
which he returned to Persia, cairying with him out' of Indostan a 
treasure, which in effects, silver, gold and jewels, was valued at more' 
than seventy laillictis of pounds sterling. He entered India from 
Kandahar in the beginning of the year 1738, and returned to Kan- 
dahar at the end of the year 1739. Tliis di-eadful incursion is reck- 
oned to have cost Indostan, besides its treasures, the loss of two hun- 
dred thousand lives. 

• 

The cruelties exercised in India by Thamas Kouli Khan, were 
such, that a dervise had the courage to present a writiog to him, 
conceived in these terms : “ If thou art a god, act as a god ; if thou 
“ art a prophet, conduct us in the Avay of salvation ; if thou art a 
. “ king, render the people happy, and do not destroy them.” To 
which the bqj^arian replied, “ I am no god, to act as a god ; nor a 
“ prophet, to sheAV the way of salvation ; nor a king, to render the 
“ people happy ; but I am he whom God sends to the nations whicli 
“ he has determined to visit ivith his wrath.” 
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SECTION III. 


0^ 

THE northern nations of India, although idolaters, having scarce 
a religion, when compared to tJie multitude of superstitions and 
ceremonies which characterise the inhabitants of the southern coun- 
tries, were easily induced to embrace Mahomedanism, and are at 
this day the Affghans or Pitans, who figure so much in all the late 
revoBp^^s of Delhi. Excepting these, few of the other Indians 
have been converted. 

Thk amifes which made the fust conquests for the heads of the 
respective dynasties, or for other incui-sors, left behind them numbem 
of Mahomedans, who, seduced by a finer climate and a licher coun- 
try, forgot their own. 

The Mahomedan princes of India naturally gave a preference to 
tlie service of men of their owm religion, who, from whatever coun- 
try they came, were of a more vigorous constitution than the stoutest 
of the subjected nation ; this preference has continually encouraged 
adventurers from Tartary, Persia, and Arabia, to seek their fortunes 
under a government, from which they were sure of receiving greater 
encouragement than they could expect at home. 

Fkom these origins, time has formed in India a mighty nation of 
near ten millions of Mahomedans, whom Europeans call Moors : to 
them, under the authority of the Great Mogul, the greatest part of 
Indostan is new subject ; but, •■although the reigning nation, they are 
I lut-iiumbered by the Indians ten to one. 

This inferiority of numbei-s, has obliged the Mahomedans to leave 
in aU parts of Indo.stan, many Indian princes in possession of their re- 
spective sovereignties, which they are permitted to govern without mo- 
lestation, on condition that they pay the stipulated tribute, and do not 
8 infringe 
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infi-iij»ge any other part of the treaties by which they or their ances- 
tors have acknowledged the sovereignty of the Great Mogul. These* 
Indian princes are called Rajahs, i. e. kings r more than one half of 
the empire is at this day subject to these Rajahs, of wBom some are 
princes of very small territories, and others, such as Jasseing and Jes- 
semseing menti3ned*by Mr. Bernier in the history of Aurengzebe, 
as also the kings of Mysore and Tanjore mentioned in the history of 
the "present wars of Coromandel, possess dominions almost as large as 
the kings of Prussia or Portugal. Many of them pretend to great 
antiquity of family, and one, whom the emperor Acbar conqpipaed', 
boasted his descent from Porus. 

Besides the Indians who reside in the territories of the Rajahs, 
there are every where seen great numbers of them in those jifirts of the 
coimtry which are immediately subject to the Great Mogul without 
the interposition of an Indian prince to govern them. They are the 
■ only cultivators of the land, and the only manufactiuers of the im- 
mense quantity of linnen which are made in the empire ; insomuch 
that at a distance from the capital cities, the great trading towns, the 
encampments of armies, and the high roads, it is rare to see in the 
villages or fields a Mahomedan employed in any thing except levying 
contributions or acting in some other respect as an officer of the 
Great Mogul. 

Intelligent enquirers assert that there are no written laws 
amongst the Indians, but that a few maxims transmitted by tradition 
supply the place of such a code in the discussion of civil causes ; and that 
the ancient practice, corrected on particidar occasions by the good sense 
of the judge, decides absolutely in criminal cases. In all cases derived 
from the relations of blood, the Indian is worthy to be trusted with the 
greatest confidence ; but in cases of property, in which this relation 
does not exist, as a cunning subtil people they are perpetually in dis- 
putes ; and for the want of a written code the justice or injustice of the 
decision depends on the int^;rity or venality of the judge. Hence the 
parties prefer to submit their cause to the decision of arbitrators chosen 
by themselve.s, rather than to that of the officers appointed by the 
government. 
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The Alcoran is to the Mahomedans at" once the source of^.their 
Psligious institutions, of their civil law, and of the administration of 
justice in criminal cases. The two first of these heads have been as 
copiously commented as in any religion or government whatsoever. 

The MuUa in Indostan superintends the practice and punishes the 
breach of religious duties, the Cadi holds courts in which are tried 
all disputes of property, and the Catwal is the judge and executor of 
justice in criminal cases. 

.^"■SBCurate description of the functions allotted to the Cadi and the 
Mulla, would require a volume, which we have not materials to fur- 
nish ; and^if furnished, this volume would leave us but imperfectly in- 
foi-med of the general administration of justice in the cases supposed to 
fall under the jurisdiction of these ofiicers ; since the sovereign or his 
delegate perpetually wrests all kinds of causes fi’om the common forms 
of trial, and decides them himself without appeal. Some notion of 
the Catwal is given by Mr. Thevenot : the punishmeStS inflicted by 
this tribunal, are different from those prescribed by the Alcoran ; from 
the precepts of which the Catwal likewise de'vdates in exercising the 
torture, and it contradicts them, in being always open to bribery. 

We see in those parts of Indostan which are frequented by the 
European nations, the customs or laws which regard lands subject to 
contradictions, not easily reconcileable. The husbandman who pos- 
sesses a few fields has the power of selhng and bequeathing them, at 
the same time that the district in which these fields are included is 
annually let out by the government to a renter, who pays a certain 
sum of money to the lord of the country, and receives from the cul- 
tivator a certain part of his harvests. The renter sometimes quarrels 
with the husbandman, and displaces him from his possessions : cla- 
mours as against the highest degi-ee of injustice ensue ; the prince in- 
terferes, and generally redresses the poor man, who has so much need 
of support in such a cause of misery ; and if he Mis to give this proof 
of his inclination to justice, he is held in execration, and deemed 
capable of any iniquity, 
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W all the countries absolutely subjected, the Great Mogul stiles 
himself proprietor' of all the lands, and gives portions of them ar 
will as revenues for life to his feudatories ; but still these grants take 
not away from the cultivator the right of sale and bequest. The 
policy of all the Indian governments of Indostan, as well as that of 
the Great Mogul, seems to consist more in a perpetual attention to 
prevent any one family from obtaining great possessions, than in the 
intention of multiplying oppressions upon the body of the people ; 
for such a slavery would soon leave the monarch little grandeur to 
boast of, and few subjects to command. As aU acquisitions^jjfAind 
are subject to the inspection of the government, the man who should 
attempt to make himself proprietor of a large estate in land, would 
be refused the certificates necessary to put him in possession, and 
would be marked as a victim necessary to be sacrificed to the policy 
of the state. From what we see in the histories of this and other 
eastern countries, the violences committea among the great, lead us 
to think thrVdhe man of more humli’e condition is subject to still 
greater violences ; when, on the conti-ary, this humility is the best 
of protections. 


The Feudatory, by the accerc*uice of a certain title and the pen- 
sion which accompanies it, acknowledges the Great Mogul his heir. 
No man, from the Vizir downwards, has any trust of importance 
reposed in him but on these terms, and on his decease the whole of 
his property that can be found is seized for the use of the emperor, 
who gives back to the family what portion he pleases. The estates 
of all who are not feudato-’ies descend to the natural heirs. 


These barriers raised against the aggrandizement of particular 
families became absolutely necessary in a state, necessitated to repose 
very great trusts in certain individuals. 

The whole exterc of Indostan is not divided into more than twenty- 
four provinces : eseh of these include several Indian principalities. A 
very large armv ready to move at the first warning was found neces- 
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saiy to coerce the Rajahs ; the same force divided under several dis- 
*tinct commanders would have been ineffectuaL Hence it was ne- 
cessary to ^give a large tract of country to the government of a single 
officer, or to relinquish the design of extending the dominion. 

This officer, now well known in Europe by'' the*" title of Nabob, 
was made subject to the controul of others who resided in the pro- 
vince with him, and over whom he had no authority. The sover- 
eign reserved to himself the power of hfe and death. Civil causes 
reserved to the Cadi, and the revenues and expences of the pro- 
vince^^ere subject to the examination of the Duan, who managed 
the customs and took possession for the emperor of the estates of the 
feudatories' who died. The Great Mogul gave the government of 
the strongest holds in ffie province to governors who were in nothing 
subject to the Nabob. He was called to court, kept there, or trans- 
lated into another govenuAent, whenever the ministry thought these 
changes necessary ; and thefy was a time when they -^sase so frequent, 
that a new Nabob left Delhi rising contrary to the usual manner with 
his back turned to the head olhis elephant, and gave for a reason, 
“ That he was looking out for his siccessor.” 

The divisions of the royal family gave the Nabobs of provinces 
distant from the capital, opportimities of acquiring a stability in their 
governments, and the comi was now content to receive a stipulated 
sum, in lieu of the real revenues of the province, in which the Nabob 
became little less than absolute, and had nothing to fear but an army 
'from Delhi, which was always coming, and lever came. But even be- 
fore they arrived at this state of independence, we find them exercising 
the cruel caprices of despotism on wretches too weak to raise their 
complaints to the throne. Mandleslow tells a story of a Nabob who 
cut off the heads of a set of dancing girls, that is of a company of very 
handsome women, because they did not come to Ms palace on the first 
Bummons. In Tavernier we see a man, who murders his wife, four 
children, and thirteen slaves, and is left unpunishea because he is the 
person on whom the Nabob relied for the cure of a di.qenqier. 


The 



made by Mahoinedan Conquerors in Indnstan. 2ft 

Th? relations of all the travellers into Indostan abound with ex- 
amples of the vices of these princes. It has been observed, that all the 
Mahomedans established in India acquire, in the third generation, 
the indolence and pusillanimity of the original inhabitants, and at 
the same time a cruelty of character to which the Indians are at pre- "* 
sent happily strangers. Hence we are almost induced to give assent 
to the opinion, that the prohibition of shedding blood of any kind, 
inculcated by the Indian religion, was a pobtical institution, wisely 
calculated to change into gentler manners the sanguinary disposition, 
which is said to have characterised all the inhabitants of Indostarulie' 
fore the religion of Brama was introduced amongst them. 


The End of the Dissertation. 
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. TO THE HEADER. 

A I' 

OINCE the first edition of this book in 1764, Mr. Alexander Dow 
has published a translation of The History of the Mahomedan 
Conquerors in Indostan, written originally in Persic by Feeishta. 
This work of Ferishta is an abridgement of other historians, and 
from the beginning of the reign of Sebegtechin, the first 
of the Ghaznavide Monarehs who made conquSsts in Indostan, to 
the end of the reign of the Emperor Acbar ; that is, from the year 
977 to KfOS of our Jilra ; and of the Mahomedan, from 365 to 1014. 

Feeishta gives the origin and regular succession of aU the Kings 
of Ghazna and emperors of Delhi during this period, the progress of 
their conquests in Indostan, and the other principal*^ents of their 
reigns ; and thus supplies the voids and imperfections of the histo- 
rical part of our Dissertation on the ^Establishments made by Mahome- 
dan Conquerors in Indostan. We have, nevertheless, left our disserta- 
tion in its first state, that the attention of the Reader might be directed 
to the work of Ferishta, which is the most curious and valuable 
piece of Oriental history, of which a translation has hitherto been given 
to Europe. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

E English establishments in the kingdom of Indostan are divided 
into three governments, independant of each other. Bombay 
commands the factories on the western side of the peninsula, common- 
ly called the Malabar coast ; together with those in Persia ; the estab- 
lishments and possessions on the eastern or Coromandel coast are 
under the government of Madrass : and those in Bengal depend on 
^ Calcutta. From the year 1745 to the conclusion of the late peace, the 
English have been continually engaged in war, in one or other of these 
divisions : and the preservation of their commerce in the East-Indies 
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absolutely depended on the conduct and success of the wars ofi Coro- 
* inandel and Bengal. We have therefore thought that a general history 
of their military transactions in Indostan, during this period, would 
not be unacceptable to the public ; more especially as there is no part 
of the world in which the British arms have, of late years, acquired 
more honour. 



V 




BOOK I. 

THE WAR OF COROMANDEI^ 

m 

fj^HE war declared between Great Britain and Franck in 17-t-l', 
extended its operations to the settlements of the two nations 
in India : peace was no sooner restored to them hy the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, than they took up arms against one another, on tlie 
coast of CoroiB^ndel, as allies to two Moorish lords contending for 
the possession of the province of Carnatica. The competition be- 
tween these lords had its rise in events, which happened several years 
before the English or French took part in it ; it therefore becomes 
necessary to describe those events ; and as the goveimment, policy, 
and customs of the nations of Indostan differ greatly from those of 
Europe, we shall endeavour, in the course of our narrative, to give as 
much of their character and manners, as appears necessary for the 
intelligence of the facts which we relate. 

Most of the countries which have been conquered by the Great 
Mogul in the peninsula of India, are comprized under one viceroyalty, 
called from its situation the Decan, or south. From the word Soubah, 
signifying a province, the viceroy of this vast territory, is called Soubah- 
dar, and by Europeans improperly Soubah. Of the countries undo' 
his jurisdiction, some are entirely subjected to the throne of Delhi, and 
governed by Mahomedans, whom Europeans as improperly rail 
Moors ; whilst others remain under the government of tlnur original 
Indian princes or Kajahs, and are suffered to follow their ancient 
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inodes on condition of pa3dng tribute to the Great Mogul, f The 
Moorish gpvernoi-s depending on the Soubah, assume, when treating 
with their inferiors, the title of Nabob, which signifies Deputy ; but 
this in the registers of the throne is synonimous to Soubahdar, and the 
' greatest part of those who stile themselves Navabs, or Nabobs, are 
ranked at Delhi under the title of Phous-dar, wnich'’is much inferior 
to that which they assume, signifying no more than the commander 
of a body of forces. The Europeans established in the territories of 
these Pseudo-Nabobs (if we may be allowed the expression) following 
tiiffex^ple of the natives with whom they have most intercourse, 
have agreed, in giring them the title they so much affect. In defer- 
ence therefore to the custom which has prevailed, we shall leave 
them in possession of it, and in the course of our naiTation shall like- 
wise distinguish the great viceroy by that of Souhah. 

A Nabob ought to hold his commission from Delhi, and if at his 
death a successor has not been previously appointed by the Great Mo- 
gul, the Soubah has the right of naming a person t»-»Mminister the 
Nabobship until the will of the Sovereign is known ; but a Nabob 
thus appointed by a Soubah is not deemed authentically established 
xmtil he is confirmed from Delhi. The Soubah receives from the 
several Nabobs the annual revenues of the crown, and remits them to 
the treasury of the Emph-e. The Nabobs are obliged to accompany 
him in all military expeditions within the extent of his viceroyalty, 
but not in any without that extent. These regulations were intended 
to place them in such a state of dependance on the Soubah as should 
render them subservient to the interests of the Empire, and at the 
same time leave them in a state of independance, which would 
render it difficult for the Soubah to make use of their assistance to 
brave the tlironc. 

The constitution of the Mogul Empire began to lose its vigour im- 
mediately after tlie death of Aurengzebe, the ablest monarch that ever 
reigned over Indostan ; but since the dreadful incursion of the Persians 
under Thamas Kouli Khan, it has declined daily more and more : so 
that during the last fifty years, Soubahs have been seen to maintain 
tlieni.selves in their governments against the will of the throne, and 
iui\e coiiseipieutly appointed Nabobs under them with as little regard 
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to itb^ authority ; JSahobs likewise have kept possession of their go- 
vernments in opposition both to the Soubah and the throne ; and” 
what is more extraordinary in the offices of a despotic state, both 
Soubahs and Nabobs have named their successoi-s, who have often 
succeeded with as little opposition as if they had been the hen's ap- ’’ 
parent of an hereditary dominion. What we have said of the go- 
vernment of the southern provinces, is equally applicable to all the 
other Soubaships of the empire. 

The Carnatic is one of the most considerable Nabobships depen- 
dant on the Soubah of the Decan : from its capital it is likevws^ 
named the province of Arcot ; but its present limits are^ greatly in- 
ferior to those which bounded the ancient Carnatic before it was 
conquered by the Great Mogul ; for we do not find that die Nabobs 
of Arcot have ever extended their authority beyond the river Gon- 
degama to the north, the great chain of mountains to the west, and 
the borders of the kingdoms of Tritchinopoly, Tanjore, and Mysore 
to the south, ^he sea bounds it to the east. It was not before the 
beginning of the pre.seut century that this country was entirely re- 
duced by the Moors. 

Sadattjlla, a regular and acknowledged Nabob of the Carnatic, 
having no issue, adopted the two sons of his brother ; appointing the 
elder, Doast-ally, to succeed in the Nabobship ; and conferring on 
the younger, Boker-ally, the Government of Velore ; he likewise di- 
rected that Gulam Hassein, the nephew of his favourite wife, should 
be Duan or prime minister to his successor. Having reigned from 
the year 1710 to 1732, he died much regi'etted by his subjects. 

The dispositions he had made were fulfilled without opposition or \>j^2 
difficulty ; but Nizam-al-muluck, the Soubah of the southern pro- 
vinces, beheld the accession of Doast-ally with aversion, since it took 
effect without that deference to his authority which he was deter- 
mined to establish throughout all the governments under his jurisdic- 
tion. The jealousy of this powerful superior prevented Doast-ally 
from procuring a regular confirmation from Delhi : it is said that he 
only obtained some letters of approbation from the vizir, without 
the proper forms of an authentic commission. 
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32 DoAST-ally had two sons, of whom the eldest, Subder-allj , was 
^^arrived at man’s estate when his father succeeded to the Nabobship ; 
he had likewise several daughters, one of whom he had at that time 
given in mamage to his nephew Mortiz-ally, son of Boker-ally ; and 
^ another to a more distant relation named Chunda-saheb. This lord 
gave his own daughter by a former wife in marriage to Gulam Hassein, 
and availing himself of the incapacity of his son-in-law, obtained the 
Nabob’s permission to administer the office of Duan in his stead. 

The kingdoms of Tritchinopoly and Tanjore, although tributary 
tOilhe Great Mogul, were each of them governed by its own prince 
or Rajah, and the care of levying the tributes of^these countries was 
intrusted to the Nabobs of Arcot, who were sometimes obliged to 
send an army to facilitate the collection of them. The death of the 
36 king of Tritchinopoly in 1736, was followed by disputes between 
the queen and a prince of the royal blood, which produced a con- 
fusion in the government sufficient to give the Nabob of Arcot hopes 
of subjecting the kingdom to his authority. He jtfcerefore deter- 
mined to send an army under the command of his son Subder-ally 
and the Duan Chunda-saheb to seize any opportunity which might 
offer of getting possession of the city of Tritchinopoly; but to pre- 
vent suspicions, the collection of the tribute was given out as the only 
intention of the expedition, and the army was ordered to move lei- 
surely down to the sea-coast, before they proceeded to the south : 
accordingly they came to Madrass, where they remained some days, 
and then went to Pondicheny, where they staid a longer time ; dur- 
ing which, Chimda-saheb laid the first foundation of his connexions 
with the French government in that city : from hence they marched 
to Tritchinopoly. 

By intrigues, of which we liave not the details, Chunda-saheb pre- 
vailed on the (pieen to admit him with a body of troops into the city, 
having first taken an oath on the Koran, that he would act in nothing 
to her detriment : the people of the country say that she fell in love 
with him ; if so, she was ill requited, for he soon after seduced the 
garnson, seized the city, and confined her to a prison, where she died 
of grief The submission of the rest of the kingdom soon followed that 
t of 
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of tf^ capital ; after which, Subder-ally leaving Chunda-saheb to 173(j, — 
govern these new acquisitions, returned to his father at .^cot, who 
appointed Meer-assud, the preceptor of Suhder-ally, to succeed Chun- 
da-saheh in the office of Duan. 

The new Duan was well acquainted with the ambitious character ^ 
of his predecessTlr, and represented to Subder-ally the consequences 
which were to be apprehended from a man of such dangerous views, 
placed in a government of such importance. Subder-aUy saw his 
error when it was too late to redress it ; for when he represented to 
his father the necessity of recalling Chunda-saheb to Arcot, the ?Ja^ 
bob, apprehensive of open ruptures in his famil3'-, and attached to his 
son-in-law from an opinion of his abilities, could not be induced to 
follow Meer-assud’s advice. 

Chunda-saheb hearing what had been attempted against him, 
took measures to secure himself : he put the city of Tritchinopoly in 
a good state of defence, and placed his two brothers in the strongest 
towns depenckuiit on his sovereignty ; Buda-salieb in Madura, and 
Saduck-saheb in l5indigul ; but notwithstanding these preparations, 
he determined not to throw off his allegiance to the Nabob, before 
he should be openly attacked. 

In the mean time Nizam-al-muluck’s resentments against the fa- 
mily of Doast-ally increased with their acquisitions; for, notwith- 
standing the independancy affected by Chunda-saheb, he did not 
doubt that the force of Tritchinopoly would always be united with 
that of Arcot, whenever danger from foreign powers should threaten 
either of the two governments. But his attention was for some years 
taken up by affairs of much greater importance than the reducing of 
tins family to his obedience. At one time, he was prepared to join 
the Great Mogul, whom he wished to see dethroned, against Tha- 
mas Kouli Khan, whom he had invited to invade the Empire : and 
after the Persian left Indostan, he was obliged to keep his aims 
turned towards Delhi, where be was equally dreaded and detested. 

Thus prevented from marching into the Carnatic, he at length de- 
termined to give the Morattoes permission to attack it. Bj^ tliis 
measure he satisfied, in part, the obligations he lay under to that na- 1739 
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^^1730 tioii, and at the same time employed a force, wliicli, next jO his 
own, was the most capable of conquering the dominions of Doast-ally. 

The country of the Morattoes lies between Bombay and Gol-Kon- 
dah ; its limits are not known with any degree of certainty to Euro- 
^ peans, and we are equally ignorant of the origin and history of the 
people. It is now a century that they have made a figure as the most 
enterprising soldiers of Indostan, and as the only nation of Indiaiw, 
which seems to make war and occupation by choice ; for the Rajpouts 
are soldiers by birth. Of late years they have often been at the gates 
•bfcDelhi ; sometimes in arms against the throne ; at others, in defence 
of it against the Affghans or Pitans. The strength of their armies 
consists in their numerous cavalry, which is more capable of resisting 
fatigue than any in India ; large bodies of them having been known 
to march fifty miles in a day. They avoid general engagements, and 
seem to have no other idea in making war, but that of doing as much 
mischief as possible to the enemy’s country. This they effect by 
driving off the cattle, destroying the harvest, burqiag the villages, 
and by exercising such cruelties as makes the people of the open 
country take flight on the first rumoirrs of their approach. The 
rapidity of their motions leaves the prince with whom they wage 
war little chance of striking a decisive blow against them, or even 
of attacking with effect any of their detachments. Hence the ex- 
pence of maintaining an army in the field with very little probability 
of even fighting such an enemy, and the greater detriment arising 
from the devastations they commit, generally induce the govern- 
ments they attack to purchase their retreat with money. Great par- 
simony in their expences, and continued collections of treasure by the 
means now described, have been the principal causes of raising them, 
in less than a century, from a people of inconsiderable note, to a na- 
tion which at present strikes terror into all the countries between 
Delhi and Cape Comorin. They often let out bodies of men, and 
sometimes whole armies ; but the hiring of them is a dangerous re- 
source ; for the offer of better terms seldom fails to make them change 
sides ; and they seldom relinquish their practice of plundering even in 
the countries which they are hired to defend. But notwithstanding 
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their* warlike character, they are in other respects, the most scrupu- 1733 — 
Ions observers of the religion of Brama; never eating of^any thing 
that has hfe, nor even killing the insects which molest them : how- 
ever, a buffalo sacrificed, with many strange ceremonies, atones for 
the blood of their own species which they shed in war. 

Before the Carnatic was conquered by the Great Mogul, the 
Morattoes were in possession of several fortresses and territories in the 
country : retreating from which before the arms of the Moors, they 
stipulated to receive annually a portion of the revenues, as a recom- 
pence for the possessions which they relinquished, and as a trilro^ 
for desisting from iheir usual predatory incumions into the province. 

The Nabobs of Arcot had for many years neglected to pay this tri- 
bute, and the Morattoes had refrained from their usual methods of 
obtaining reparation, from no other motive than their great fear of 
Nizam-al-muluck : but this restraint was now removed by the en- 
couragement which they received from him to invade the Carnatic- 
At the same 4 is?e the kings of Mysore and Tanjore, in resentment 
of the injuries they had suffered from Chunda-saheb in his govern- 
ment of Tritchinopoly, incited them, as brethren of the same reli- 
gion, to attack the Carnatic, and to revenge the violations com- 
mitted in their temples and holy places by that Mahomedan governor, 
and the Moors in his seiwice. 

In the month of May, 1740, an army of 10,000 Morattoes, under 174,0 
the command of Ragogee Bonsola, approached the province with 
their usual rapidity, and arrived at the mountains, which separate it 
from the western country, before Doast-ally was able to collect 
the whole of his forces to oppose them ; for a large part of his 
army happened at that time to be employed to the southward, 
rmder the command of his son Subder-ally. The Nabob, however, 
marched from Arcot with what troops he was able to assemble, 
about 4,000 horse and 6,000 foot, and with these determined to de- 
fend the passes of Damal-cherri, through which the Morattoes in- 
tended to enter the province, until he could be succoured by his son’s 
army, and the other troops of the province, which were advancing 
to his assistance : it is thought he would have succeeded in this in- 
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J740 tention if he had not been betrayed by one of bis officers, an I/.dian, 
^^Y^Vho suffered the Morattoes to pass the station where he commanded. 
The next day, being the 20th of May, the whole army appeared in 
the Nabob’s rear, which was not defended by intrenchments, and 
* having eveiy advantage, attacked liis troops with great fury ; who, 
encouraged by the example of their prince, defe^ndecf themsmves re- 
solutely for several hours, until they saw him, together with his son 
Hassan-ally, fall dead from their elephants on the field of battle ; the 
rout was then general ; most of the principal officers of the army 
■CTe** slain, and Meer-assud, the Duan, was taken prisoner. 

r 

Subder-alTy, with the troops under his command, was advanced 
as far as Arcot when he heard of his father’s fate, upon which he 
immediately took refuge in Velore. Chunda-saheb likewise took the 
field with 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot, giving out that he intended 
to march to the Nabob’s assistance ; but by contrived delays he kept 
at a distance fi-om the field of battle, and as soon as he heard of 
the Nabob’s defeat, hastened back to Tritchinopoly.' 

The Morattoes, after their victory, sent detachments to plunder 
and le\’y contributions in every part of the province, but found that 
what they acquired by these means did not answer their expectations ; 
for the wealthy inhabitants had removed all their valuable effects into 
the strong holds with which the province abounds. Thus disap- 
pointed, they readily listened to the proposals of their prisoner Meer- 
assud, who was empowered by Subder-ally from Velore to treat with 
them : it was agreed that they should be paid, at stated periods, 
10,000,000 of rupees, equal to one year’s revenue of the province, 
on condition that they quitted the Carnatic immediately ; thus much 
was made public, but another article was kept secret. As soon as 
the treaty was ratified, Subder-aUy assumed the title and authority 
of Nabob ; but tliis power was now so much impaired, that Chunda- 
saheb thinking he had nothing to apprehend from it, came to Arcot 
to do homage to him : however, the splendor of his retinue, and the 
military force which accompanied him, made him appear rather the 
equal than the dependant of Subder-ally. 
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TL'e fortifications of Pondicherry were at this time in such reputa- 1740- 
tion, amongst a people who had never before seen any thing equal to 
them, that tho late Nabob, as well as Subder-ally and Chunda-saheb, 
had sent their wives, children, and treasures, to remain there during 
the war. As soon as the Morattoes quitted the province, Subder-ally 
and Chunda-.saheb, attended by a large retinue, went to Pondicherry, 
where they .stayed several days. Subder-ally returning to Arcot, took 
with him his own and his father’s family ; but Chunda-saheb pro- 
ceeding to Tritchinopoly, left the women of his family and one of 
his sons there. <= 

In the month cf December the province was again .gtnick with 
consternation by the return of the same army of Morattoes which 
had lately afflicted it with so many calamities. This second iiTup- 
tion was in consequence of the secret engagement wliich they had 
made with Subder-ally. 

Besides the sum of money which he had agreed to pay them, they 
had farther irsiisted on receiving some temtories in sovereignty, and in 
this demand Meei'-assud found them so inflexible, that, considering the 
territories of Tritchinopoly served only to render the power of Chun- 
da-saheb formidable to his master, he consented to yield those countries 
to the Morattoes, on condition that they should attack them at their 
own expence : this they agreed to do, and at the same time engaged 
to dispose of Chunda-saheb, if he fell into their hands, in such a man- 
ner as should be most conducive to the interests of the Nabob of Arcot. 

Tritchinopoly was strongly fortified in the Indian manner of 
defence ; and Chunda-saheb, on the first news of the approach of the 
Morattoes against Doast-ally, stored it with a great quantity of grain, 
which is considered as the best security of a fortified jdace amongst a 
people who are very little skilled in the use of cannon or other engines 
of battery. Meer-assud therefore foreseeing that he would be able to 
protract his defence as long as his provisions lasted, advised the Mo- 
rattoes to quit the Carnatic, and to encamp at such a distance as 
might prevent any suspicion of their intentions to return. This .art- 
ful conduct produced the effect intended by it ; fipr Clumda-snlieb 
imagining that the Morattoes were meditating cxjseJitious into other 
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J740 provinces, sold liis stores of grain ; of which they no sooner received 
''■““''^'^intelligence than they set out from their camp at Sevegunga, and by 
very expeditious marches appeared in sight of Tritchinopoly before 
he could remedy the distress to which he had so unwarily reduced it. 

1741^ They invested the city closely, and were attentive to prevent the 
introduction of any supplies or reinforcements ; nevertheless the bro- 
thers of Chunda-saheb attempted to relieve it. Buda-saheb advanced 
from Madiu-a with a lai'ge convoy of provisions, escorted by 3,000 horse 
and 7,000 foot ; the Morattoes detached 20,000 men to intercept this 
■Riftforcement, which defended itself with bravery until Buda-saheb 
fell, when the death of the leader was followed by n general rout, as it 
always happens in the battles of Indostan : they cut off Buda-saheb’s 
head, and sent it to Chunda-saheb as a confb-mation of his brother’s de- 
feat. Another detachment attacked Saduck-saheb, approaching from 
Dindigul with 1,500 horse and 3,000 foot, who were likewise defeated 
after a sharp fight, which ended with the death of Saduck-saheb. • 
Chunda-saheb, notwithstanding these misfortun^iMmontmued to 
defend the city with great resolution, and protracted the siege until 
the greatest part of Iris provisions was consumed, and a considerable 
number of his men, with some of his best officers, killed ; the dread 
of famine had also caused many to deseid : those remaining, worn 
out with fatigues, called upon him with one voice to surrender. He 
delivered up the city and him.self on the 26th of March, 1741, after 
having sustained a siege of three months. The Morattoes placed 
him, with his son, and several principal officers, rmder the strictest 
confinement, intending to be well paid for the ransom of their per- 
sons. After some time spent in draiiring Tritchinopoly of all they 
could find valuable in it, they appointed Morari-row, one of their ge- 
nerals, viceroy of the kingdom, and leaving 14,000 of their best troops 
under his command, returned to their own country, where they con- 
fined their prisoners in a strong fort in the neighbourhood of Satta- 
rali their metropoli.s. 

The Morattoes, by the possession of Tritchinopoly, were now be- 
come of enemies, allies to Subder-aUy ; and the imprisonment of 
Chnndarsaheh at such a distance from the Carnatic, remolded the 
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only deader deemed capable of exciting intestine commotions. But 1741 
the resentment of Nizam-al-muluck still remained to be^ appeased, 

■which could only be done by remitting to him those large arrears of 
revenues which the Nabob Doast-ally, availing himself of the con- 
vulsions of the empire, had withheld. Subder-ally therefore was '' 
con'vinced that a"' storm would break upon him from this quarter as 
soon as Nizam-al-muluck himself should have none to fear from 
DeUii ; but as this time was not yet come, he determined not to ex- 
haust his treasui-es from the apprehension of dangers, which, although 
probable, were still uncertain ; he amused Nizam-al-muluck v^lr“ 
humble excuses, founded on the poverty to which he pretended to 
be reduced by the incursion of the Morattoes, and even demeaned 
himself so far as to give out he intended to go to Arabia, and there 
spend the remainder of his days in acts of devotion at the tomb of his 
prophet. 

The poverty to which he pretended to be reduced -was as little real 
as the spirit ^. ^evo tion which he affected, for the greatest part of 
his father’s treasures had been preserved under the care of his mother, 
when she took refuge in Pondicheny. However, the late calamities 
left such an impression of teiror upon his mind, that he did not ven- 
ture to keep his court in the open and defenceless city of Arcot, but 1742 
took up his residence in Velore, which was well fortified, and its ci- 
tadel bmlt two hundred years ago by the Morattoes, the strongest in 
the Carnatic ; with the same spirit of precaution he sent the women 
and children of his family, together with his treasures, to Madrass ; 
giving this preference to the English nation by the advice of Meer- 
assud, who already suspected the connexions which subsisted between 
Chunda-saheb and Mr. Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry. From 
Velore the Nabob made several visits to his family at Madrass, and 
these joumies were reported to Nizam-al-muluck as proofs of his inten- 
tion to proceed from thence by sea to Mecca. 

The commanders of all the towns and forts in the Carnatic had 
been assessed in sums proportioned to their incomes, which were le- 
■vied at stated periods, in order to dischaige the ransom of the pro- 
vince due to the Morattoes. The government of Velore was the 
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1742 richest fief subject to the Nabobship of Arcot, and by the trcksures 
— which Mortiz-ally inherited from his father, as also by a very parsi- 
monious management of the revenues of his government, he was be- 
come the richest man in the province. Having married the sister of 
' Subder-ally, and being likewise nearly related to him by birth, he 
thought that these titles of kindred, joined to" thd^ reception which 
he gave to the Nabob and his court, would excuse him from the ne- 
cessity of furnishing what remained due of his proportion of the ge- 
neral assessment ; but the Nabob, who knew the Morattoes were not 
^rtoJbe disappointed with impunity, and who was as unwilling as Mor- 
tiz-aUy to disburse his private treasures until the^ last extremity, de- 
termined to oblige him to furnish his contingent with the same 
punctuality as the other governors of the province. Many of these 
were attentive to the conduct of the governor of Velore, and were 
ready to withhold their proportions of the assessment as soon as they 
should find a respectable leader to set the example, and to support 
them in the consequences of refusing to obey ^he^ ,Jtf-bob’s orders ; 
they therefore confederated with Mortiz-ally, and represented to him^ 
that Nizam-al-muluck, the Soubah of the southern provinces, would 
behold with satisfaction even the most desperate measure which might 
be taken by the officers of the Carnatic, again.st a prince who paid so 
little deference to his authority. 

Mortiz-ally, bom cruel and treacherous, had no restraints in his 
composition to stop his hand from the perpetration of any crime by 
which his avarice, ambition, or revenge could be gratified : he was 
indeed by many suspected of being uncommonly deficient in personal 
courage, but this persuasion seems to have taken its rise from the sus- 
picious habits of his domestic life ; since he never moved, even in his 
own palace, without being surrounded by guards, nor ever ventured to 
taste any thing that was not bi’ought to him in a vessel to which his 
wife had affixed her seal. The Nabob therefore held the pusillanimous 
character of his brother-in-law in the givatest contempt, and appre- 
hended no danger from a man who lived in perpetual apprehensions 
of fK)ison from his own family and domestics. Mortiz-ally still con- 
tinued to evade the payment of his aiTears of the assessment ; and the 
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NaboF, wearied by trifling excuses, one day in public imprudently 174,3 
tlireatened to dispossess him of liis government, if he evaded any 
longer to comply with his orders. This outrage immediately flung 
him into the closest connection with the dissatisfied governors, who 
now flattered his ambition, by assuring him that they would acknow- 
ledge him Nabob ’Of iTrcot as soon as Subder-ally should be removed. 

The Nabob’s army was encamped within the suburbs and under 
the walls pf Velore : a body of guards and a numerous retinue con- 
stantly attended him within the fort, so that he seemed in no danger 
from open violence, or secret treachery. But nothing of the ccs^- 
spiracy transpired ; tind he was unfortunately confirmed in his seen- , 
rity by the extreme humility mth which Mortiz-ally carried himself 
after the outrage he had received. 

At the time of that festival to which the MahomSdans of Indos- 
tan have the gi'eatest devotion, all the Nabob’s servants asked per- 
mission to be absent for two or three days to celebrate it in their own 
families. Con7*.'.‘«s;;^ the usual custom of the coiu’ts of Indostan, 
the Nabob suffered all his retinue and guards, excepting four persons, 
to quit him ; and so little was he suspicious of the danger to which 
he exposed himself by this unguarded indulgence, that he even desired 
some of the officers and menial servants of Mortiz-ally might attend 
him du ring the absence of his own. Mortiz-aUy determined not to 
lose this opportunity, which was such as might never offer again, to 
strike the blow he had meditated. On the 2d of October, the day 
after the Nabob’s retinue had left him, the victuals prepared for his 
table were poisoned. The Nabob had scarcely finished his meal be- 
fore he began to be greatly disordered, and although the strength of 
his constitution, with timely assistance, enabled him to throw off the 
mortal effects of the poison, yet it left him much enfeebled. Even 
this attack did not thoroughly awaken his suspicions, which those 
of Mortiz-ally’s family, who waited on him, contributed to stifle, by 
representing his indisposition to be the access of a bilious disorder, 
very common in India. Mortiz-ally knew he had no time to lose, 
and proposed to some of his officers, in whom he had the most con- 
fidence, to go and put an end to the Nabob’s life. It is said that all 
X refused 
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1742 refused to serve him in this cruel commission, excepting one, kvhose 
-wife Suhder-ally had formerly debauched : this man, a Pitan, having 
engaged some Abyssinian slaves, led them at midnight to the Nabob’s 
apartment, where the few servants who attended the Nabob were 
'' asleep round his bed. They were immediately seized, and prevented 
from making resistance. The Nabob himself, mstSiid of taking up 
his arms, attempted to make his escape through a Avindow. The 
leader of the a.ssassins seized him before he could pass through it, and 
upbraiding him with the injury of Ids adultery, and exulting in the 
~^«Kenge he was taking, killed him Avith several stabs of a poniard. 

Meer-assud the Duan was in the fold, and tl>e inviolable attach- 
ment Avhich this minister Avas known to bear to his master, suarErested 
to Mortiz-ally the intention of destroying so dangerous a witness of 
the murder Avhich he had committed. The orders were giA-en to put 
him to death, when some of Mortiz-ally’s officers represented to him 
the necessity of preserving the life of a man, from whom alone he 
could obtain that knowledge of the affairs of the^ 4^matic, which 
would be necessary for his OAvn conduct, as soon as he should be de- 
clared Nabob. These representations were dictated by reverence to 
the character of Meer-assud, Avhose virtues preserved him in this in- 
stant of imminent danger from the destruction to which he had 
been doomed. 

The gates of tlie foif of Velore Avere strictly guarded during 
this night of terror, and those only Avho produced a particular 
penni.ssion were suffered to pass out the ensuing day. So that the 
news of Subder-ally Khan’s death was carried the next morning 
to the army encamped near Velore, by emissaries employed by Mor- 
tiz-ally himself, who represented it as an accident in which their 
master had no part, and imputed it to the sudden resentment of some 
of the principal officers, of whom the Nabob had treated several 
Avith ignominious language, and had affronted one by a blow. But 
such Avas the general opinion of Mortiz-ally’s character, that the 
soldiery immediately flew to their arm.s, and cried out in tumult, 
that their Nabob had been assassinated by the governor of Velore. 
The principal officers of the army were absent celebrating the 
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feast ;'and the soldiery left to their own conduct, in the first iiapul.se .^1 7 
• of detestation, threatened to storm the fort immediately, and'to massa- 
ere all who were in it ; but, on recollection of its stren^fth, thi.s reso- 
lution sub.sided, and they agreed to wait the return of their officers, ^ 
before they should proceed to extremities. The emi.ssario.s of Mortiz- 
ally took advantage of this suspension of their rage, and called to their 
recollection the great ari-cars of pay, which wore due to them from 
Subder-ally, who, although well able, had constantly evaded to satisfy 
their demands : whereas if the aimiy, they said, would admit Mortiz - 
ally’s pretension.s to the Nabobship of Arcot, and declare in his ta- 
vour, he would doubtless agree to pay all that was due to them. 

The armies of the Mahomedan princes of Indosta’n are composed '' 
of a number of distinct bodies of troops inlisted by different leaders ; 
who, with their bands, enter into, and quit the soiwice of different 
princes, according to the advantages which they expect to receive. 
Hence the degree of reliance which a [irince can have on his army 
is proportioned to'TItIb treasures of which he i.s pos.sessed, joined to 
his inclination to disburse them ; and it is common in the wars of 
Indostan to see largo bodies of troops going over to the enemy on 
the very field of battle. The army at Velore forgot its resentments 
against Moidiz-ally in proportion as the terms proposed by his emis- 
saries appeared to be real. The officers, as they arrived in the camp, 
wore immediately brought over to liis interest by presents ; accounts 
were adjusted, times of payment were stipulated, and all, officers as 
well as soldiers, agreed to acknowledge Mortiz-ally Nabob of the 
Carnatic, within two days after he had murdei'ed Subder-ally. 

Mortiz-aUy now pitched his tents without the gates of Velore, 
and caused himself to be proclaimed Nabob. In November ho made 
his entry with pomp into the city of Arcot, and was again proclaimed 
thei’c. 

As soon as the first agitations which this sudden and unexpected 
revolution had occasioned began to subside, several of the principal 
officers in the Carnatic communicated to one another their senti- 
ments on his accession, and concuiTcd in a dete'^tatinu ot it : Iheso 
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1742 applied to Morari-row, the Morattoe governor of Tritcliinopoly, who 
' — 1 — ^ did not l^esitate to declare openly against him. The English at . 
Madrass were requested to protect the son and family of .Subder-alhq 
together with their wealth, notwithstanding any menaces which 
they might receive from Mortiz-ally ; who did not fail to demand 
this prey, and had the vexation to find it placed Out of his reach. 
Several of the principal officers of the army, won by the friends of 
Subder-ally’s family, engaged to effect a general revolt. On a sud- 
den the army demanded immediate payment of the whole of their 
^rfSars, which at Velore they had agreed to receive at distant periods, 
and surrounding the palace in tumult, accompanied their demands 
with tlireat.s. 

Mnrtiz-ally had not courage to stand this storm ; but immedi- 
ately determined to place himself out of the reach of danger. Wo- 
men of rank in Indostan never appear in public ; and travel in 
covered carriages, which are very rarely stopped or examined even 
in times of suspicion. He therefore disguised hjmstJ f <in a woman’s 
dress, quitted Arcot in the night, in a covered Pallankin, accom- 
panied by several female attendants, and in this equipage gained his 
fort of V'elore w ithout iutemij^tion. 

As soon as hi.s flight was discovered, the army proclaimed Seid 
-Mahoi'i'.'d Khan, tlio son of Subder-ally, an infant who resided in 
Jladrass vitli his mother. The government of the province was 
cntrustinl to a Duan chosen by the friends of the family, and the 
voung Nabob and his mother were removed from Madrass to Van- 
diwash, the fort of Tuckia-saheb, who had married one of the sisters 
of Subder-ally. 

1718 These revolutions in the Carnatic happened at a time when Ni- 
zam-al-muluck, having no longer any thing to ap])reheud fiom the 
jxiiitics of the court of Dclld, wliere he had obtained for his son 
( j]ia?.i-o dm Khan the ])ost of caj)t€'iui gtuieral of the MoguBs armies, 
wa.s pivj.aring to visit the Carnatic. He kd’t Gol-Kondah in the 
beginning of the year 1748, and arrived at Arcot in the month of 
March following. His army is said to have consisted of 80,000 
lioiN<‘ and 200,000 loot. TJicir numbers, and the reputation of their 
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leadei', deterred all the princes of the countries through which they 1743 
passed from making any resistance ; and they entered the jjrovdnce of 
Arcot with as little opposition. When arriv'ed at the city, Nizam- 
al-muluck was struck with amazement at the anarchy which pre- 
vailed in every part of the government. Every governor of a fort, 
and every comnilinder of a district, liad assumed the title of Nabob, 
and had given to the officers of his retinue the same names as dis- 
tinguished the persons who held the most considerable employments 
in the court of the Soubah. One day. after having received the 
homage of several of these little lords, Nizam-al-miiluck said, 
he had that day seen no less than eighteen Nabobs in tl\e Carnatic ; 
■whereas he had always imagined that there was but one in all the 
southern provinces. He then turned to his guards, and ordered 
them to scourge the first person who, for the future, should in his 
presence assume the title of Nabob. 

The young son of Subdei'-ally, accompanied by several of his 
principal ofiit^i-i;. ^ pah l his visit of honi.pge to the SouIxtIi, who re- 
fused him the permission of returning to Vandiwash, and ordered 
.some of his own officers to take ch.arge of his person, directing them 
to treat him with lenity and re.sp(.-ct. He then appointei.l Coja Ab- 
dulla Khan, the general of hi.s army. Nabob of Arcot, and of all its 
dependencies, and sent a summons to Morai-i-row the governor of 
Tritchinopoly, to surrender the city. Finding that the Morattoe 
persisted in refusing to obey his orders, he marched with his whole 
army, and sat down before it: presents and promises supplied the 
place of hostilities in reducing it. In the month of August Morari- 
row evacuated Tritchinopoly, and soon after quitted the Carnatic 
with all his Morattoes. 

Nizam-al-muluck ha'vdng thus settled the affairs of the province 1744 
without unsheathing the sword, returned to Gol-Kondah. Coja Ab- 
dullah continued to command the army until it arrived there ; leav- 
ing one of his dependants to administer the government of Arcot 
during his absence. It was not before the month of March in tln> 
next year that he prepared to return, and after having been di.stin- 
guished witli particular honours on the day that he took leave of the 
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17-14 Soubah, was the next morning found dead in his bed. His'^body 
■^^^bore marks of poison ; but as the hand from which it came 
could never be discovered, it was imputed to the person who received 
the most advantage from it, by succeeding him in the government 
^ of the Carnatic. This was An’war-odean, who was immediately 
nominated to that employment, and arrived at^ArcJbt in the month 
of April. 

The introduction of tliis stranger into the Carnatic was the source 
of many of the events which it is the intention of this narrative to 
— »«<aftmemorate ; and there are so many and such injurious misrepre- 
sentations of his origin, and of that part of his iife wliich preceded 
his accession to the Nabobship, that it is necessary to invalidate them 
by an impartial de.scriptiou of his hi.story. 

Anawar, the father of An’war-odean, distinguished himself by 
his great erudition, and by the application of it to explanations of the 
original text of the Koran : he made the pilgrimage of Mecca, with- 
out which proof of piety it is difficult, among Maj ^pi» edans, to ac- 
quire the reputation of a truly devout man. At his return from 
this voyage he was appointed by Aurengzebe, to be one of those 
religious officers who are appointed to offer up daily prayers for the 
health and jirosperity of the sovereign. In consequence of this ap- 
pointment, ho received a pension, and was ennobled by being 
ranked as a commander of 2-50 horse, with the right of taking the 
title of Klian, which .signities Lord, or rather Chieftain. This title 
would appear incompatible udth the character of a religious man, if 
every title of nobihty in Indostan did not consist in a military com- 
mission ; by which it is supposed, although rarely insisted on, that 
the person who receives the commission shall maintain a certain 
number of horse for the Emperor’s service. With these honours 
and advantages Anawar retired to Gopee-mahoo, and there finished 
his days. 

His son An’war-odean went to court with recommendations from 
Ids father, which procured him a title of the same rank iis had been 
given to his father ; he was afterwards raised to the command of 
.500 horse, and was appointed governor of the district of Coora-Geha- 
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nabau. Ill success, or perliaps ill coiiJiict, preveiidug him from 1 
being able to pay tlie usual revenues of liis government to the throne,' 
he quitted it privately and went to Amedabad. Here Gazi-o’din 
Khan, the Soubah of the southern provinces, gave Him a post of 
considerable trust and profit in the city of Surat, whilst his friends 
at Delhi took c3i'e lo prevent further enquiries concerning him, by 
reporting him dead. After the death of Gazi-o’diii Khan, father of 
Nizam-al-miduck, An’war-odean went to pay his court to Kizain- 
al-muluck, who had succeeded to the Soubahship of the southtrii 
provinces, and was by liim appointed Nabob of the Yalore and 
mundrum coimtries? which he governed from the year 17^5 to 1711. 
When Nizam-al-miduck was preparing to visit the Carnatic, Aii’war- 
odean attended his court, and was left hy him in one of the princi- 
pal stations in the city and territory of Gol-Kondah ; and a very 
few days after the death of Coja Abdulla, Nizam-al-muluck ap- 
pointed him to administer the government of the Carnatic, in whieh 
choice he see’sa.s. ^o Im ve been influenced by bis oiiinioii of the ne- 
cessity of placing a province, in wliicli he su'^pectcd comun'itlons, 
under the direction of a bravo and experienced soldier ; such was 
An’war-odean. 

There is no country in which the titles of descent are less in- 
strumental to the fortunes of men than tliey are in Indostan ; none 
but those of the royal blood are considered as hereditary nobility ; to 
all others, the exclusion is so absoliite, that a new act from the sover- 
eign is necessary to ennoble even the son of the Grand Vizir of 
the empire. The field of fortime is open to every man who has 
courage enough to make use of his sword, or to whom nature has 
given superior talents of mind. Hence it happens, that half the 
grandees of Indostan have arrived to the highest employments in the 
empire from conditions not less humble than that of An’war-odean 
Khan ; against whose accession to the Nabobship of the Carnatic, the 
people had taken an aversion, from causes independent of his per- 
sonal character. 

Dming the 30 years which preceded the visitation of Nizam-al- 
muluck, the Carnatic had been governed by the same Candy, in a 
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IT-il succession of three Nabobs, who, availing themselves of the general 
'"'■>'~~^onfusion of the empire, had acquired a greater stability in their of- 
fice than is the usual lot of governors in Indostan. The Nabobs of 
this family, co'nsidering the sovereignty as a kind of inlieritance, had 
not conducted themselves in their administration with that spirit of 
ravage, which is the usual consequence of uncertain and transitory 
possession. The revenues of the Carnatic depend upon the harvests 
of grain, and these on the quantities of water, which are reserved to 
supply the defect of rain during the dry season of the year : for thi.s 
— ^vupose vast reservoirs have been formed, of which not only the con- 
stniction, but even the repair’s in ca,se.s of iirundaf.ion require an ex- 
pence much beyond the faerrlties of the farmer or renter of tire land. 
If therefiro the a\'uriee of the jn’irrce rvith-liolds Iris hatrd from the 
preservation of these source.s oi fertility, and at the same tinre dic- 
tates to him an inflexible resolution of receiving his usual incomes ; 
the farmer oppressed, oppresses the labourer, and the misery of the 
people becomes complete, by the vexations of collecto r;^ exercised in 
times of scarcity, of which the cruel parsimony or tire prince has been 
the principal carrse. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that 'the province which had 
felt the good effects of a mild and generous admirristration, frorrr the 
reigns of the family of Sadatulla Khan, sliould behold with regret 
the introduction of any stranger Avhomsoever to govern the Carnatic- 
The young son of Subder-ally was the only person whom the pi’o- 
vince wished to see their ruler. 

In deference to this affection, and from the danger of shocking it 
at once too violently, Nizam-al-muluck gave out that he intended 
to confer the Nabobship of Arcot on this youth, as soon as he should 
arrive at the age of manhood. At the same time he gave An’war- 
odean Khan all the powers necessary for governing the Carnatic dur- 
ing this interval, and committed the young prince to his care, with 
the authority of a guardian. From the palpable impropriety of re- 
posing so delicate a trust in the very person to whom the greatest 
advantages would accrue from an unfaithful discharge of it, Nizam- 
al-muluck may be suspected of having dissembled throughout this 
4 tran.saction 
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transaction. The general joy with which the youth was received,^! 
on his arrival in the province, eclipsed all the homage tha^t was paid ” 
to the sovereign power of his guardian ; and it is supposed that the 
provisional Nabob did not behold without jealousy these demonstra- 
tions of the public attachment to the son of Subder-ally. '' 

Aii’wal’-odean ’'however did not discover any .symptoms of dis- 
content in his treatment of the young prince ; on the contrary, he 
maintained him in a splendor adequate to his birth, and assigned the 
pahice in the fort of Arcot for his residence. Here the young Seid 
IVIahomed passed some time without any other inquietude, than tlraE 
which he received drom the importunities of a band of Pitan soldiers, 
who had been in the service of his father, and who pretended that a 
long arrear of pay was due to them. 

The Pitans, whose country is in the most northern part of the 
Empire, are the bravest of the Mahomedan soldiery levied in Indos- 
tan. From a consciousness of this superiority, together with a re- 
liance on the> ini iiorui l connection which exists amongst them how- 
soever dispersed int(j the services of ditferent princes, they have 
acquired an insolence and audacity of manners, which disting-uishes 
them, as much as the hardness of their physiognomj% from every 
other race of men in the Empire : they treat even the lords they 
serv^e with very little of that respect which characterises all the other 
dependents of a sovereign in Indostan. From the known ferocity 
of their temper, it is thought dangerous to inflict punishment on 
them, even when they deserve it ; as a strong spirit of revenge has 
familiarised them with a.s.sassination, which they seldom fail to em- 
ploy whenever the .smallness of their numbers di.sable.s tliem from 
taking vengeance by more open attacks. The Pitans, who had 
served Subder-ally Khan, continued to present themselves every day 
before his son, demanding their arrears with clamour and inso- 
lence’. 

In the month of June a wedding of one of the relations of Sub- 
der-ally was celebrated in the fort of Arcot. The young prince, a.s 
being the head of the family, was invited to preside at the ceremony. 
The cnstomaiw invitatioTi^ were likewise ejiven to al! the other rela- 
tions, 
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1744 tious, many of whom were lords of governments in the Carna- 
; amono- tliese was Mortiz-ally. The young Seid Mahomed was 
taught to conceal the emotions he naturally felt at seeing the mur- 
derer of Lis father named in the list of his friends as a guest invited 
with his approbation. Such are the manners of a court in Indostan. 
It was thought that Mortiz-aUy would not venture ^lis person out of 
the forts of Velore, during the first days of a new administration ; but, 
in contradiction to this notion, he came to Arcot, and presented 
himself before the young prince, as one of the guests at the wedding ; 

"■“Hud. was treated with distinction and respect by the regent Nabob 
An’war-ode;yi Khan, wlio was likewise invited to the wedding. 

On the day appi.)infced for the .solemnization of the marriage, 
twelve Pitans, with tlio cajitain <)f tlie band, presented themselves 
before the young piim'e, and d.emaniled their arrears -with a more 
detennined .spirit of insolence than they had hitherto shewn in any 
of their former applications. It is reckoned the highest indignity 
that can be offered to a soldier, to order him to ^reti re»ibv an expres- 
sion of contempt ; and if any violence is employed to remove him, 
he generally resents it in the instant with bIood-.shcd. These con- 
sideratioTis were not sufficient to r.'strain the zeal of Seid Mahomed’s 
attendants from resenting the insult wliicli was offered to their 
prince ; and Ihiding that expostulations did not prevail, they seized 
on the Pit.-iiis, and turned them out of the palace by force. The 
Pit.ans .sufii.red themselves to be removed with much less resistance 
than it was expected tliey would have made against a treatment so 
repugnant to the ideas which these haughty soldiers entertain of 
their own importance. The same day they advanced again into the 
presence of Seid Mahomed, and apologized for their disrespectful 
behaviour : their submissions suppressed all suspicions of their con- 
duct during the remaining part of the day. 

In the evening Seid Mahomed, with Mortiz-nlly and most of the 
other guest.s, were ass,_>:n oled, and as .soon as the young prince was in- 
formed that An war-o<le;i,n was approaching’, he arose from his seat, 
and passed into the vestibule of the hall, intending to pay his guardian 
till' compliment of receiving him at the bottom of th'' stop.s, which 
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led into the palace. He was attended by all the other guests, and 
many of his own officers and guards. The thirteen Pitans, who 
liad made their submission in the morning, appeared the foremost of 
the spectators in the court below, and distinguished themselves by the 
affectation of gi’eat reverence in their manner of saluting Seid Maho- 
med Khan, as sobn as he appeared in the vestibule. After these 
compliments, their captain, with the appearance of a man sensible 
that he had offended his lord, and intended to submit himself at his 
feet, ascended the steps, and was permitted to approach within the 
reach of his person ; when the assassin drew a dagger, and at tlrTt 
first blow stabbed him to the heart. 

A thousand swords and poignards were drawn in an instant : the 
murderer was cut to pieces on the very spot ; and ten of his accom- 
plices suffered the same fate from the fury of the multitude below. 
During this scene of bloodshed, An’war-odean Khan arrived, and 
endeavoured to calm the general trepidation, by giving such orders 
as were necessai~y.., ^r ri ie discovery of the conspirators ; for the mul- 
titude had already persuaded them.selves that the Pitans had been 
employed by some superior power. 

All who beheld the young prince deprived of life by this assassina- 
tion, were instantly struck %vith the remembrance of the murder of 
his father committed in Velore ; murmurs from many had already de- 
clared the suspicions that were entertained of Mortiz-ally, when it 
was reported, that, during the general confusion, he had gained the 
gates of the fort, where a large body of cavalry and other troops, which 
composed his retinue, were waiting for him ; and that, suiTounded by 
these guards, he was already on his way to Velore. The precipi- 
tation of this flight, which appeared as much the consequence of previ- 
ous dispositions as the effect of sudden fear, left no doubt that he was 
the author of the assassination. Nothing was now heard but curses 
and imprecations on his head, for the muider of tlie innocent and 
much-loved Seid Mahomed Khan, and for the murder of the father 
of this unfortunate prince. The people saw themselves obliged 
to confine their indignation to the.se expressions of it ; for the 
strength of Mortiz-ally s escort required a larger body of cavalry 
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1744 to be .sent in pursuit of it, than could be assembled within the time 
“"N— ^ neces.sary, to overtake him, Velore being no more than twelve miles 
distant from Arcot. 

The multitude now received orders from An’war-odean to retire 
** to their homes ; and, as men struck ^vith dismay at a common cala- 
mity, assembled in secret companies, to communicfCe their thoughts 
on the murder of which they had been spectators. 

An’war-odean, either actuated by the same spirit of indignation as 
the people, or affecting the appearance of it, not only removed the 
i*rtans in his service from their employments, but also gave orders 
that all of lliat nation should immediately quit the city ; and, as a 
stronger proof of his resentment, caused their houses to be razed to 
the ground, a mark of infamy rarely practised, excepting the persons, 
whom it is intended to stigmatize, have deserved capital punishment. 
But these expressions of indignation did not exempt him from im- 
putations. Many persons of rank and power in the province asserted 
that they had discovered secrets, which convmcgjj fthem that the 
assas.sination was the result of a confederacy between him and 
Mortiz-ally. 

They said, that the respect and attachment which were shewn by 
all ranks of people to Seid Mahomed, joined to the great influence 
which his relations bore in the Carnatic, by possessing the best forts 
and governments in the province, had filled the mind of An’war- 
odean Khan with apprehensions of conspiracies and revolts which 
might at one time or other remove him, in order to place Seid Ma- 
homed in the sovereignty : that, actuated by these suspicions, he 
regarded the destruction of Seid Mahomed as necessary to his own 
secmity, and was only with-held from executing it by the dread of 
Nizam-al-muluck’s resentment ; which suggested to him the scheme 
of practising on Mortiz-ally, by such insinuations and offers, as might 
induce him to undertake the destruction of Seid Mahomed ; but in 
•such a manner, that, if a discovery should be made, the murder might 
be imputed to Mortiz-ally alone ; who being persuaded of the pro- 
bability of a revolution in favour of Seid Mahomed, and dreading 
the revenge of this prince for the murder of his father, hired the 
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assassins, having previously assured himself of protection from An’war- ^744 
odean Khan, and even of rewards by an encrease of the •Domain of v— 
Velore. , 

The secrets of the princes of Indostan are very difficult to be dis- 
covered. In affahjs o5 consequence nothing, except in the most equi- 
vocal terms, is ever given by them in writing ; and whenever the mat- 
ter is of great inportance or iniquity, it is trusted to a messenger, a 
man of low rank and great cunning, who bears a letter of recommen- 
dation, testifying that he is to be trusted in all he says. So indefinite 
a commission reserves to the lord who gives it, the resource of dis- 
avowing the transaction of his agent ; and this he never fails to do, 
whenever the iniquity is discovered. Hence the public in Indostan, 
deprived of authentic evidence, are left to judge of the actions of 
their rulers either from probable conjectures, or from the general 
idea of their characters. The constitution and defects of the go- 
vernment have rendered poisons and assassinations, in the^i)ractice of 
the great, the coUtirrhn method of removing those who .stand in 
opposition to the ambition of others ; insomuch that a history of one 
century in Indostan, would furnish more examples of this nature than 
can be found in the history of one half of the kingdoms of Europe since 
the time of Charlemagne. From the frequency of tliese enormous 
practices, even the deaths which happen in the common course of 
nature, are imputed to those who receive immediate advantage from 
them. Such were the principles on which the people of the Car- 
natic judged and condemned An’war-odean Khan for the murder of 
Seid Mahomed ; although no positive proofs were brought of his 
having been accessory to it. The most probable argument against 
him was founded on the early appearance of Mortiz-ally at Arcot 
in the days of a new administration. This was thouglit incom- 
patible with the wariness of his character, without su[)posing a con- 
nection which assured liim of protection from An’war-odcan. 

An’war-odean strongly denied all connections with Mortiz-ally, ami 
challenged any proof to be brought that either he himself, or any of 
his dependents, had ever had any correspondence witli the Pitans 
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1744^ who committed the murder ; which he attributed soleljf to Moidiz- 
— . — ' ally, alledging as a proof, that the Pitans had often been at Velore, 
and were knpwn to have received many marks of favour from him. 
On the other hand Mortiz-ally retorted the accusation, but brought 
^ no testimonies to support his assertion : It was supposed that the only 
proofs which he could have brought against An war-odean, would at 
the same time have condemned himself 

Although An’ war-odean was not able to exculpate himself in the 
oginion of his subjects, he found means to convince his superior, Ni- 
zatn-al-muluck, that he was entirely innocent of^ the blood of Seid 
Mahomed. Nizam-al-muluck, who never did any thing by halves, 
thought it necessary to give liim support, in proportion as he became 
odious to the Carnatic, and sent him a full and regular commission 
for the Nabobship of Ai’cot soon after the death of Seid Mahomed. 
The province, irritated by their aversion to a lord, whose sovereignty 
destroyed their hopes of being ruled by one of the fomily they so 
much loved, complained loudly of the avarice fRrS^arsimony of his 
government, and contrasted it, much to his disadvantage, with that 
of their former Nabobs. 

War was now declared between Great Britain and France, in con- 
sequence of which a squadron of English men of war appeared in the 
Indian seas. It consisted of two 60 gun ships, one of 50, and a fiigate 
of 20 guns : these ships did not come immediately to the English 
settlements in Indostan, but passing beyond them, cruised in two divi- 
sions in the straits of Sunda and Malacca. They took in these stations 
three French ships retruming from China to Europe, and one return- 
ing from Manilha to Pondicherry ; the cargoes of which produced 
180,000?. sterling. They also took a French ship at Atchin, which 
was converted into an English man of war of 40 guns, and called the 
Medway’s Prize. After rendezvousing at Batavia, the squadron 
united appeared on the coast of Coromandel in the month of July 
1^4,5 1745, at which time the ganison of Pondicherry consisted of no 
more than 436 Europeaus, its fortifications were not completed, 
and no French squadron had hitherto appeared in India. 

The 
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The appearance of the English squadron, and the report of the ^74.5 
reinforcements which they expected fi-om England, alarmed Mr. Du- 
pleix for the safety of Pondicherry. He prevailed on the Nabob 
An’war-odean to insist with the government of Madrass, that the 
English ships of war should not commit any hostilities by land against '' 
the French possessions in the territories of Ai-cot ; but the Nabob at 
the same time assured the English, that he would oblige the French 
to observe the same law of neutrality, if their force should hereafter 
become superior to that of the English. The government of Ma- 
drass remonstrated, that they were always ready to obey his ccr?- ' 
mands as far as their power extended ; but that Mr. Barnet, the com- 
mander of the English squadron, was the immediate officer of the 
King of Great Britain, by whose orders and commission he acted, 
independent of the East India company’s agents at Madrass. The 
Nabob replied, that all officers of the English nation who came to 
the coast of Coromandel were equally obliged to respect his govern- 
ment in the klaj;tiafe ; and that if Mr. Barnet, with his squadron, 
should venture to act contrary to the orders he had now given, the 
town of Madrass should atone for their disobedience. 

These threats made so much impression upon the government of 
Madrass, that they requested and prevailed on Commodore Barnet to 
confine his operations to the sea. He therefore sent one of the 50 gun 
ships to cruise in the road of Balasore, at the entrance of the river 
Ganges, where she took two or three French ships returning from 
different parts of India to the French settlements in Bengal The 
rest of the squadron left the coast of Coromandel to avoid the ap- 
proaching stormy season, and went to Mergui, a port situated on the 
coast which lies opposite to that of Coromandel in the Gulph of 
Bengal. 

In the beginning of the year 1746 the squadron returned to the i 74 .(j 
coast of Coromandel, and were reinforced by two 50 gun ships, and 
a frigate of 20 guns, from England ; but at this time the 60 gun 
ship, in which Mr. Barnet hoisted his flag, was found unfit for action, 
and, together with the 20 gun .ship which came first into India, was 
sent back to England. 
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There was now certain intelligence that a French squadron was 
preparing „ to come on the coast of Coromandel, when that of the 
Enghsh was deprived of one of its principal advantages, by losing 
Commodore llaimet, who died at Fort St. David’s in April. His 
death, happening at a time when the English affairs in India were 
threatened with danger, was generally regretted as 'a public loss, and 
indeed he was a man of great abilities in sea affairs. 

Early in the morning of the 25th of June, the English squadron 
cruising to the southward of Fort St. David, near Negapatnam, do- 
swKed that of the French arriving on the coast of Coromandel. It 
consisted of. nine ships, which were commanded by Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais, who had equipped them at the isle of Mauritiuis, and after- 
ward.s, when scattered by a hurricane, had resisted them in the island 
of Madagascar, overcoming the greatest difficulties with such inde- 
fatigable perseverance and activity, as intitles him to a reputation 
equal to that of the ablest marine ofiBcer his country has produced. 
Of these ships one mounted 26 guns, two 28 , _on^ Ch three 34, one 
36, and that on board of which Mr. De la Bourdonnais hoisted his 
flag mounted 70 guns, of which 60 were 1 8 poruiders. There were 
but 14 other guns of this size in the whole squadron, the rest being 
12 and 8 pounders. All but the 70 gun ship were bored to mount 
more guns than the number with which Mr. De la Bourdonnais had 
been able to equip them ; and five of them for 50 guns. On board 
of the ships were 3,300 men, of which 700 were either Caflfres or 
Lascars ; 3 or 400 of the whole number were rendered unfit for ser- 
vice by sickness. 

The English squadron consisted of one 60 gun ship, three of 50, 
one of 40, and one frigate of 20 guns, which was too small to be 
brought into the action. The number of men did not amount to one 
half of that in the French squadron : but the English had greatly the 
advantage in the weight of their cannon, by which the fortune of 
engagements at sea is at present generally decided ; and they like- 
wise sailed better than the French, and were worked with much 
great® skill 

Mr. De la Bourdonnais, knowing the advantages and disadvantages 
of his force, had detcnnined to decide the impending engagement by 
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boaroing the English ships, if it were possible to bring his own into 
the situations necessary to accomplish this design. Mr. Peyton, who 
commanded the English squadron, perceiving this intention, de- 
termined to engage with his squadron nearer to the wnd than that 
of the enemy, since in this situation their efforts to board would 
be easily avoided"', and a great part of the day was employed in pre- 
serving this advantage. It was not nntil 4 in the afternoon that 
the fight began ; it was maintained at such a distance that the fire 
of the small arms from the French ships, notwithstanding the great 
numbers and expertness of their musketeers, did very little exeftUr 
tion; but, on the ^ther hand, the cannon of the English, from the 
same cause, did much less than might have been expected from 
them in a closer engagement. The fight finished with the entrance 
of the night ; about 35 men were killed in the Enghsh squadron 
and the greatest part of these on board the Medway’s Prize. We 
are not exactly informed of the loss sustained by the French ; but 
it was believed that the killed and wounded together did not amount 
to less than 300. One of their ships, which mounted 30 guns, was 
in less than half an hour dismasted, and so much shattered, that 
immediately after the action, Mr. De la Bourdonnais ordered her to 
proceed to Bengal to be refitted in the Ganges. 

The next morning Mr. Peyton called a council of war, when, on a 
review of the condition of the squadron, it was not thought prudent, 
especially as the 60 gim ship was extremely leaky, to venture a second 
engagement, before the damages it had sustained were repaired. In 
consequence of this resolution, the ships made sail for the harbour of 
Trincanomalee in the island of Ceylon, and in the evening lost sight 
of the French squadron, which had lain to the whole day, as if chal- 
lenging the English, who were to windward, to bear down and re- 
new the fight. This appearance of resolution in Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais was no more than a feint, practised to deter the English from 
doing what he most dreaded ; for most of his ships had expended the 
greatest part of their ammunition, and several of them had not victuals 
on board for twenty-four hours. 

In the night of the ensuing day the French squadron, now consisting 
of eight ships, arrived in the road of Pondicherry ; where Mr. Du- 
j pleix 
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1746 pleix commanded, for the French East India company, all the es- 
"■'"''^tablishments of his nation in India, the islands of Mamitius and 
Bourbon excepted. These were under the government of Mr. De la 
Boui-donnais, to whom aU the operations of the squadron were in- 
^ trusted, independent of the controul of Mr. Dupleix. 

The reputation and riches which it was probable Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais would gain in the command of his armament, created jealousy 
in the mind of Mr. Dupleix. Dissensions arose between the two 
commanders : but the zeal of Mr. De la Bourdonnais did not suffer 
- tie interests of his nation to be sacrificed to them. Judging that the 
force whiclv he commanded could not be employed- by land with any 
probability of success, until the Enghsh squadron should be either 
ruined or forced to quit the coast of Coromandel ; he determined to 
go in quest of them as soon as his own ships were refitted and pro- 
vided with 30 or 40 pieces more of heavy cannon than they mounted 
on leaving the island of Mauritius. 

On the 24th of July the French squadi’on sa ikd^ om Pondicherry, 
working to the southward against the southern monsoon, and on 
the 6th of August discovered the English, which had been refitted 
ca omalee. The Enghsh perceiving the addition of cannon 
with which the enemy had been supplied at Pondicherry, avoided an 
engagement. The two squadrons were three days in sight of each 
other, after which, according to Mr. De la Bom-donnais’s account, 
the English ships, availing themselves of the advantage of sailing bet- 
ter than the French, disappeared. 

Mr. De la Bourdonnais returned with liis ships to Pondicherry, 
imagining that the English squadron would remain on the coast of 
Coromandel, at least with the hope of deterring him from attempt- 
ing any operations against the English settlements. But encouraged 
1 ) 3 ^ their sh 3 aiess at the last meeting, he now detfamined to lay siege 
to Madrass. 

The English, informed of the preparations which were making 
at Pondicherry to attack tiiem, called on the Nabob to fulfil 
his promise of restraining the French from conunitting hostilities 
against them by land. But they omitted to employ the most certain 
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means of obtaining his protection, by neglecting to accompany their '•1 746 
application for his assistance with a present of money. ' This ill- 
judged parsimony left the Nabob so lukewarm in their interests, that 
although he did not give Mr. Dupleix a positive permission, he re- 
frained from making^ any preparations, or even from using menaces 
to prevent the Flench from attacking Madrass. 

This settlement had been about 100 years the principal establish- 
ment of the English nation on the coast of Coromandel. It was 
in a territory granted by the Great Mogul to the East India com- 
pany, which extended about five miles along the sea shore, and aboul 
one mile in land. The town consisted of three divisions ;''that to the 
south extended about 400 yards in length from nortli to south, and 
about 100 yards in breadth : none but the English, or other Euro- 
peans under their protection, resided in this division, which con- 
tained about .50 good houses, an English and a Roman Catholic 
Church, together with the residence of the factory, and other build- 
ings belonging t(vtl 5 £, company ; it Avas suirounded Avith a slender 
wall, defended Avith four bastions and as many batteries, but these 
were very slight and defective in their construction, nor had they 
any outworks to defend them : this quarter has long been knoAvn 
in Europe by the name of Fort St. George, and aa-rs in India called 
for distinction the White Town. On the north of this, and con- 
tiguous, was another division, much larger and worse fortified, in 
which were many very good habitations belonging to the Armenian 
and to the richest of the Indian merchants, who resided in the com- 
pany’s territory : this quarter Avas called the Black ToAvn. Beyond 
this division, and to the north of it, aa'as a suburb, Avhero the Indian 
natives of all ranks had their liabitation.s ]iromi.scuousIy. Bc'.sidcs 
these three diAiisions, which composed the toAvn of Madrass, there 
AA'ere tAvo large and populous villages about a mile to the southward 
of it, Avithin the company’s territory, and these were likewise inha- 
bited by Indian natives. 

The trade from England to the coast of Coromandel, together 
with that which is cairied on by merchants of various nations from 
one part of India to another, had raised Madrass to a degree of opu- 
lence and reputation, which rcndere<l it inferior to none of the Eu- 
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ITiG^ropean establishments in India, excepting Goa and Batavia. There 
^ were 250,000 inhabitants in the company’s territory, of which the 
gi-eatest part were natives of India of various casts and religions : 
amongst these were three or four thousand of those Indian Christians 
who call themselves Portuguese, and pretend to be descended fi-om 
that nation. The English in the colony did not exceed the number 
of 300 men : and 200 of these were the soldiers of the garrison ; but 
none of them excepting two or three of their officers, had ever seen 
any other service than that of the parade : the rest of the English 
iSTIabitants, solely employed in the occupations of commerce, were 
still more unfit for military services. At the sanfe time the defence 
of the place depended OJi this small number of English subjects ; for 
it was known that the rest of the inhabitants, regarding themselves 
as neutrals, would take flight on the first approach of danger. 

On the 18th of August the French squadron appeared and can- 
nonaded the town, but without doing any damage. They attempted 
to take a ship belonging to the English comply _^ut of the road ; 
but she moved into shoal-water, so near the batteries of the fort, 
that the French did not venture to attack her with armed boats ; 
and it was evident, from the un.skilfulness of their operations during 
this cruise, that Mr. De la Bourdonnais did not command them in 
person ; lie was at tliis time in Pondicherry, confined to his bed by 
sickness. 

The protection of the English settlements on the coast of Coro- 
mandel was the principal object for which the squadron had been sent 
into India ; and their appearance before Madrass was at this time 
thought so necessary to its defence, that the inhabitants were in 
hourly expectation of seeing them, although they had received no in- 
telligence of tliem since they were last seen, six weeks before, by Mr. 
De la Bourdonnais. The consternation of the town was therefore 
little lcs.= tlian di.'spair, when it was reported that they had appeared 
on the 23d of August 30 mile.s to the noi'thward of Madrass, in sight 
of the Dutch settlement of Palliacatte, from whence they had again 
put out to sea, and disappeared. They proceeded to Bengal ; for the 
fiO gun ship was so leaky, that it was feared the shock of firing her 
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own cannon would sink her, if she should be brought into an engage- 
ment. 

On the Sd of September the French squadron anchored four leagues 
to the south of Madrass, having on board the troops, artillery and 
stores intended for the siege. Here a part of the troops was landed, 
and marching aibng the coast advanced the next day within cannon 
shot of the town, where the rest of the soldiers were landed. The 
whole consisted of 1,100 Europeans, 400 Caifres, and 400 Indian 
natives disciplined in the European manner. There remained on 
board of the squadron 1,800 European mariners. 

Mr. De la Bourdonnais directed his attack against" the White 
Town, in which the English resided ; the northern side of this di- 
vision could not be attacked by cannon, as the houses of the next 
division almost touched the wall, which separated them from each 
other ; the eastern side could only be battered from the sea ; hut tbe 
south and west lay open to the plain. On the 7th of September the 
French began to- boiljbard the town, from a battery of nine mortars, 
which they erected to the westward, under the shelter of a large 
house, within 500 yards of the walls. In the evening three of their 
largest ships drew as near as the depth of water would pemit, and 
cannonaded the town. In the night Mr. De la Bourdonnais was 
flung into great perplexity, by intelligence that some large ships were 
seen to the southward of Pondicherry ; which indeed was contra^ 
dieted in the morning : but the first report caused so much alarm in 
the French camp, that they were preparing to reship their heavy 
cannon. 

On the 8th of September the French had finished a battery of 
five mortars to the south, and bombarded the town without inter- 
mission until the next morning, when two English deputies wont to 
their camp, to treat with Mr. De la Bourdonnais, who in.sistod that 
the town .should be delivered up to him on his own terms : and 
threatened, in case of refusal, to make a general assault. Tliis re- 
solution arose from his apprehension of the return of the English 
squadron. As soon as the deputies returned, the. bombardraont 
recommenced, and continued until the evening, wl. u d was sus- 
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174^ pended for two hours, during the conference of another deputy sent 
from the .town ; after which it continued during the rest of the 
night. 

o .. 

^ The next morning, the lOtli of September, the deputies returned 
to the French camp, and, after some altercations, /jonsented to the ar- 
ticles of capitulation, which h;\d been dictated to th^ in the first con- 
ference. It was agreed that the English should surrender them- 
selves prisoners of war : that the town should be immediately de- 
^ livered up ; but that it should be afterwards ransomed. Mr. De la 
Sourdonnais gave his promise that he would settle the ransom on 
easy and moderate terms. " 

The capitulation was signed in the afternoon, when Mr. de la 
Bourdonnais, at the head of a large body of troops, marched to the 
gates, whei’e he received the keys from the governor. The French 
colours were immediately displayed ; and, at the same time, the Eng- 
lish ship belonging to the East India company, which lay in the road, 
was taken possession of without resistance by thfrbfJllts of the French 
squadron. There was not a man killed in the French camp during 
the siege ; four or five Englishmen were killed in the town by the ex- 
plosion of the bombs, which likewise destroyed two or three houses. 
From this period it is useful to contemplate the progress made by the 
Engli.sh in Indostan, both in the science and spirit of war. 

The English inhabitants were permitted to reside without moles- 
tation in their houses ; but the magazines and ware-houses belong- 
ing to the East India company were taken possession of by the French 
commissaries. 

On the day in which Madrass was surrendered, a messenger from 
the Nabob An’war-odean Khan, dispatched for more expedition on a 
camel, arrived at Pondicherry, and delivered to Mr. Dupleix a letter, 
in which the Nabob expressed great surprize at the presumption of 
the French in attacking Madrass without his permission, and threat- 
ened to send his army there, if the siege was not immediately raised. 
Mr. Dupleix sent directions to his agent at Arcot to pacify the Nabob, 
by promising that the town, if taken, should be given up to him ; 
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and by representing, that the Englisli would certainly be willing to ^746 
pay him a large sum of money foi' the restitution of so valuable a 
possession. By this transaction, Mr. Dupleix first discovered that 
he thought the right of disposing of Madrass, was invested in himself 
as governor general of the French establishments in India, 

But Mr. De IS! Bourdonnais, relying on his own commission, did 
not admit of this authority in the governor of Pondicherry, and, 
conformable to his promise, proceeded to treat with the English for 
the ransom of the town. Mr. Dupleix and the council of Pondi- 
cherry protested against the treaty, as a measure highly detrimenPri 
to the interests of their nation, which, they said, would be sacrificed 
to private advantages, if Madrass was not razed to the ground. Dis- 
putes ensued, which, fortunately for the English affairs, prevented 
many evils, which in all probability would have befallen them, if 
the councils of the enemy had not been divided by these contentions. 

For on the 27th of September three ships of war, one of 72, the 
others of 40 guns, with 1,3G0 men on board, arrived at Pondicherry, 
and with this reinforcement, the French force was sufficient to have 
conquered the rest of the English settlements in Indostan. Such 
indeed was the destination and intention of De la Bourdonnais ; and 
he would have immediately began to carry this plan of hostilities 
into execution, if all his operations had not been contradicted by Mr. 
Dupleix, and the council of Pondicherry. 

However, the eflTects of Madrass, wlrich Mr. De la Bourdonnais 
intended to carry away in his ships, were put on board by the 1st of 
October, and two of them had sailed to Pondicherry. Mr. Dupleix 
was not as yet reconciled to the treaty of ransom, and Mr. Do la 
Bourdonnais was determined not to leave Madrass before the gover- 
nor and council of Pondicherry had given their approbation : at the 
same time his experience in the navigation of India fully apprized 
him of the danger to which his ships were exposed, by remaining on 
the coast of Coromandel at this critical season of the year. 

In India the year is divided into two seasons. From the month of 
October to March the winds blow from the north, and during the 
rest of the year from the southern points of the com]ia.ss : these sea- 
^ sons 
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174(^ sons are by mariners called monsoons : the change from one to the 
other is generally preceded by an interval of about twenty days, in 
which calms, or light and uncertain winds prevail : the setting in 
of the northern monsoon generally falls out some time in the month 
^ of October, as that of the southern in the month of April. On the 
coast of Coromandel the northern monsoon sometimes begins with 
a violent tempest or hurricane ; and if the monsoon sets in with mo- 
deration, it is often productive of tempestuous weather at different 
intervals, until the middle of December, and sometimes later ; so that 
Ifrns held dangerous for any vessels to remain on the coast after the 
loth of October, or to retmn to it before the 20lh of December. 

On the 2d of October the weather was remarkably fine and mo- 
derate all day. About midnight a furious storm arose, and continued 
with the greatest violence until the noon of the next day. Six of the 
French ships were in the road when the storm began, and not one of 
them was to be seen at day-break. One put before the wind, and 
was driven so much to the southward, that she was not able to gain 
the coast again : the 70 gun ship lost aU her masts ; three others of 
the squadron were likewise dismasted, and had so much water in the 
hold, that the people on board expected every minute to perish, not- 
withstanding they had thrown over-board aU the cannon of the 
lower tier : the other ship, during the few moments of a whirlwind 
which happened in the most furious part of the storm, was covered 
by the waves, and foundered in an instant, and only six of the crew 
escaped alive. Twenty other vessels belonging to different nations, 
were either driven on shore, or perished at sea 
The other two ships, laden with part of the effects of Madrass, 
together with the three lately arrived from Europe, were at anchor 
in the road of Pondicherry, where they felt no effect of the storm 
which was raging at Madrass : It is observed, that the violence of 
these hurricanes is generally confined to CO or 80 miles in breadth, 
although in their progress they generally blow quite across the Bay 
of Bengal. 

The articles of the treaty of ransom had been adjusted the day 
before the storm happened. It was agreed that the French should 
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evacuate the town by the 4th of October ; and by one of the ar- 
ticles, the artilleiy and warlike stores remaining in the town, were 
to be equally divided between the French and English. 

Mr. Dupleix had represented to Mr. He la Bourdonnais, that he 
would not interfere in any transactions with the English after his 
depai-ture, unless' the French remained in possession of Madrass for 
so much time as might be necessary to adjust all discussions arising 
from the treaty. Mr. De la Bourdonnais therefore represented to 
the English, the necessity to which he was reduced, by the obstinacy 
of Mr. Dupleix, of protracting for three months, the term in whidT 
he had agreed to put them in possession of the town : the English, 
apprehensive that if they refused to admit of this alteration, they 
should be left to the mercy of Mr. Dupleix without a treaty, acquiesced 
in this proposal ; and the treaty was signed on the 10th of October. 

All the merchandizes, and a part of the military stores, belonging 
to the East India company, together with all the naval stores found in 
the town, had been laden on board of the French ships : these arti- 
cles, according to the computation made by the French, amounted 
to 130,000 pounds sterling ; and the gold and .silver of which they 
took possession to the value of 31,000 pounds sterling ; the half of 
the artillery and military stores was estimated at 24,000 pounds ster- 
ling : all the other effects and merchandizes were relinquished to the 
proprietors of them. It was agreed that the French should evacuate 
the town before the end of the ensuing January, after which the 
English were to remain in possession of it, without being attacked 
by them again during the war. Upon these conditions the gover- 
nor and council of Madrass agreed to pay the sum of 1,100,000 
pagodas, or 440,000 pounds sterling. Of this sum 240,000 pounds 
were to be paid at Pondicherry, by six equal payments, before the 
month of October in the year 1740 : and for the remaining 200,000 
pounds, bills were drawn on the East India company in London, 
payable a few months after they should be presented. The English 
gave hostages for the performance of this treaty. 

On the 12th of Octobei’, Mr. De la Bourdonnais invested one of 
the council of Pondicherrj’, appointed by Mr. Dupleix, with the go- 
vernment 
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174G^ vemment of Madrass, and went on board of his own ship, which had 
been refitted with jury masts. He anchored in the road of Pondi- 
cherry on the 15th, and sailed from thence the 20th with seven ships, 
intending to proceed to Achin ; but foreseeing that a part of them 
^ would probably be unable to reach that port, he formed the squadron 
into two divisions ; one consisted of the three ships ■(vhich arrived last 
from Europe, together with another that had escaped the storm : 
these were all in good condition ; and were therefore ordered to make 
their way to Achin, 'without waiting for the other division, which 
^Iftnsisted of Mr. De la Bourdonnais’ 70 gun ship, one that had been 
dismasted, and a merchant-ship which had like\^se suffered in the 
storm. The four sound ships very soon sailed out of sight of their 
comrades : and Mr. Do la Bourdonnais, finding that the shattered 
condition of the other three rendei-ed them incapable of gaining their 
destined port against a 'vdolent and contrary wind, made sail for the 
island of Mauritius, where they arrived in the beginning of December 
without any accident. He soon after left Maimtius, which, from a 
forest, he had rendered a flourishing colony, and the arsenal of all the 
French military expeditions in India. Every body knows the treat- 
ment he received on his an-ival in France. The friends of Mr. Du- 
pleix had influence enough at the court to get liim confined to the 
bastile, where he remained a prisoner almost throe years : upon an 
examination of his conduct, his ju.stification, proved by original pa- 
pers which have been made public, procured him his liberty. Had 
he survived the subsequent ill successes of iiis nation at sea, his abili- 
ties would probably have rai.sed him to the highest commands in the 
navy of France. His knowledge in mechanics rendered him capable 
of building a sliip from the keel : his skill in navigation, of conduct- 
ing her to any part of the globe : and his courage, of defending her 
against any ecpial force. In the con<luct of an expedition, he super- 
intended all the details of the service, without being perplexed either 
with the variety or number of them. His plans were simple, his 
orders precise, and both the best adapted to the service in which he 
was engaged. Hi.s application was incessant ; and difficulties served 
only to encrease his activity, which always gave the example of zeal 
to those he commanded, 
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The storm ruined the French marine force in India, and preserved 
the English establishments from imminent danger : but the evc-.ds 
which ensued on the Coast of Coromandel, seem to have been the 
consequence of that augmentation of troops, which Pohdicheny ac- 
quired after the French squadron was reduced to the incapacity of 
attempting any farther expeditions. Mr. De la Bourdonnais left be- 
hind him 1,200 disciplined men ; ISO more were landed out of the 
three ships which came last into India, and 8 or 900 sailois were 
taken out of the ships that remained on the coast, and disciplined as 
soldiers. By which additions the forces of Pondicherry amountetb- 
to 3,000 Europeans* 

The Nabob An’war-odean, very soon after the French had taken 
Madrass, began to suspect, or had discovered, that the promise of Mr. 
Dupleix to put him in possession of the town, was a fraud employed 
to divert him from giving the English any assistance during the siege. 
He determined to revenge this alfront by la\’ing siege to Madi-ass ; 
which he made no doubt of taking from the French, with as much 
ease as they had taken it from the English : for measuring the mili- 
tary abilities of the Europeans, by the great respect and humility 
with which they had hitherto carried themselves in all their trans- 
actions with the Mogul government ; he imagined that this submis- 
sion in their behaviour proceeded from a consciousness of the supe- 
rior military prowess of the Moors. 

Some of his troops arrived in the neighbourhood of Madrass be- 
fore Mr. De la Bourdonnais’s departure, and soon after, his eldest 
son, Maphuze Khan with the rest. The whole army amounted to 
10,000 men, and invested the town : two deputies were immediately 
sent to treat with him, and these he kept prisoners. The French 
governor had received orders from Mr. Dupleix to refrain as long as 
possible from committing any hostilities against Maphuze Khan, who 
imputed this inaction to fear: and having received information of 
the dispositions which Mr. De la Bourdonnais had made for the at- 
tack of the place, he endeavoured to imitate them ; great heaps of 
faggots and earth were brought to the spot where the French liad 
erected one of their batteries of mortars against the town : here the 
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Mooi-s intended to form a battery of their cannon, which were so 
old, as not to be fired without risk to those who managed them. 

A shallow river ran along the western side of Madrass : its outlet 
to the sea was about 700 yards to the south of the White Town ; 
but this was generally stopped by a mound, ^formed of the sands, 
which were continually thrown up by the surf.^ This obstruction 
confining the waters of the river, rendered it of as much defence as 
a wet ditch to that part of the town by which it passed. The Na- 
bob’s army intended to escalade the Black Town, of which the walls 
■^ere low, and the bastions of very little strength ; this had been the 
project of J^Ir. De la Bourdonnai.s. To facilitate their approach to 
the walls in a general assault, they employed a great number of men 
to cut through the mound of sand ; a practice which they were in- 
formed the English always made use of, whenever they thought it 
necessary to drain the river. At the same time a large body of 
troops took possession of a spring lying about three miles to the north 
of the town, which was the only source firom which the inhabitants 
were supplied with good water. These measures shewed a degree 
of intelligence very uncommon in the military operations of the 
Moors. The French finding the waters of the river decrease, and 
their communication with the spring interrupted, commenced hosti- 
lities, and fired fi'om the bastions of the Black and White Town, 
upon the Moors, wherever they appeared ; who immediately re- 
treated from the mound, and the rest of their stations, which were 
exposed to this fire ; but still kept possession of the ground near the 
spring, which was out of the reach of cannon-shot fi'om the town. 

The next day, being the 22d of October, a body of 400 men, 
with two field pieces, marched out of the town, and attacked that 
quarter of the Nabob’s army, which was encamped to the north- 
west, between the town and the spring. Their cavalry mounted 
on the first alarm, and uniting their squadrons, advanced with the 
appearance of resolution Having never experienced the effect of 
field pieces, they had no conception that it was possible to fire, 
with execution, the same piece of cannon five or six times in a 
minute ; for in the aukward management of their own clumsy 
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artillery, they think they do well if they fire once in a quarter of an 
hour. The French detachment concealed their two field pieces be- 
hind their line, until the enemy’s cavalry approached near enough to 
feel the full effect of them ; when the line opening to fdie right and 
left, the field pieces began to fire ; two or three of the enemy’s 
iiorses were kille^ by the first discharge, which threw the whole 
body into confusion : however they kept their ground some time, as 
if waiting for an intermission of the fire ; but, finding that it con- 
tinued with vivacity, they took to flight with great precipitation. 
The French plundered their tents and baggage without interruption, 
and took two piejfes of cannon, so little fit for service, that they 
flung them into a well. They did not lose a man in the attack, 
and killed about seventy of the Moors. 

Maphuze Khan, immediately after this defeat, collected all his 
troops into one camp, about two miles to the westward of the town : 
but upon hearing that the French expected a reinforcement firom 
Pondicherry, he quitted this camp the next day, and took possession 
of St. Thomd, a town situated about four miles to the south of 
Madrass. 

This place, once in the possession of the Portuguese, and during 
the time of their prosperity in India famous for the splendor and 
riches of its inhabitants, has long since been reduced to a town of 
little note or resort, although it stilt gives title to a Portuguese bishop. 
The town had no defence, excepting here and there the remains of 
a ruined wall : a river ran into the sea from the west, about a quar- 
ter of a mite to the south of the town. Maphuze Khan took posses- 
sion of the strand between the river and the town with his whole 
army, and planted his artillery along the bank of the river. 

On the 24th of October the French detachment arrived, by break 
of day, at the bank of the river opposite to St. Thomd, and found 
the Nabob’s troops, horse and foot, drawn up on the other side, to 
oppose them passage. It had been concerted, that a party of 400 
men should march from Madrass, and attack the Moors on the north- 
ern side of the town, at the same time that the detachment from 
Pondicherry attacked them on the south : but the troops from Ma- 
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*^174i6 drass failed to arrive in time. The other detachment nevertheless 
advanced without hesitation to the attack. The river was fordable, 
and they passed it without loss, notwithstanding they were exposed 
to the fire fjf the enemy’s artiller 5 '^, which, as usual, was very ill 
» serv'ed. As soon as they gained the opposite hank, they gave a gene- 
ral fire of their small arms, and then attacked with their bayonets. 
The Moors, unaccustomed to such hardy and precipitate onsets, gave 
way, and retreated into the town, where they again made a shew of 
resistance from behind some pallisadoes which they had planted in 
« different parts of the south side. The French continued to advance 
in good order, and no sooner fired from three or *four platoons than 
the Moors gave way again; when the horse and foot falling back 
promiscuously on each other in tlie narrow streets of the town, the con- 
fusion of the throng was so gi’eat, that they remained for some time 
exposed to the fire of the French, without being able to make resist- 
ance, or to retreat. Many were killed before the whole army could 
get out of the town, and gain the plain to the westward. Their 
general, Maphuze Khan, mounted on an elfij)hant, on which the 
great standard of the Carnatic was displayed, was one of the first 
who made his escape. They were scarcely fled out of the town be- 
fore the detachment from Madrass arrived, and assisted in the pillage 
of the enemy's baggage, among which were some valuable effects : 
many horses and oxen, and some camels were likewise taken. It is 
said, that the French troops murdered some of the Moors whom they 
found concealed in the houses they were plundering. This defeat 
struck such a terror into the Nabob’s army, that they immediately 
retreated some miles from Madrass, and soon after returned to 
Arcot. 

It was now more than a centrtry since any of the European nations 
had gained a decisive advantage in war against the officers of the Great 
Mogul. The experience of former unsuccessful enterprizes, and the 
scantiness of military abilities which prevailed in all the colonic, 
from a long disuse of arms, had persuaded them that the Moors were 
a brave and formidable enemy ; when the French at once broke 
through the charm of this timorous opinion, by defeating a whole 
army with a single battalion. 
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The officer ■who commanded the detachment, which routed the 174«^ 
Moors at St. Thomd, was a Swiss, named Paradis. He had gained 
the favour of Mr. Dupleix, by manifesting a violent enmity against 
Mr. De la Bourdonnais : and Mr. Dupleix regarding' him as the 
most proper person to carry into execution any opposition to Mr. De 
la Bourdonnais’s ifaeasures, appointed Paradis governor of Madrass. 

At the same time, the French inhabitants of Pondicherry, instructed 
by Mr. Dupleix’s emissaries, assembled and drew up a representation, 
addressed to Mr. Dupleix and the council, in which they set forth 
the necessity, as they pretended, of annulling the treaty of ransorn^ , 

Mr. Dupleix, and the council of Pondicherry, affecting to respect the 
general voice of the inhabitants, which they had suborned, instructed 
Paradis to execute this resolution. On the 30th of October, the 
inhabitants of Madrass were called together ; the French garrison 
■was dra-wn up under arms, and a manifesto, addressed to the Eng- 
lish, was publicly read. This paper contained the following decla- 
ration and injunctions ; 

The treaty of ranshm made with Mr. De la Bourdonnais was de- 
clared null. The English were enjoined to deliver up the keys of 
all magazines ■without exception ; all merchandizes, plate, pro^visions, 
warlike stores, and horses, were declared the property of the French 
company ; but the English were permitted to dispose of their move- 
ables, deaths, and the jewels of the women : they were required to 
give their parole not to act against the French nation until they 
should be exchanged ; and it was declared, that those who refused to 
obey this injunction, should be arrested and sent to Pondicherry. All, 
excepting such as were ■willing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
French King, were ordered to quit the town in four days, and were 
prohibited from taking up their residence ■within the bounds of Ma- 
drass, or in any of the country houses belonging to the English with- 
out those bounds. 

Such injurious and distressful terras aggravated the iniquity of that 
breach of public faith which produced them. 

The French put their manifesto into execution ■with the utmost ri- 
gour, and took possession of the effects of the Elnglish ■with an avari- 
cious exactitude rarely practised by those who suddenly acquire valu- 
able 
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*^746 able booties : the fortunes of most of the English inhabitants were 
ruined. The governor and several of the principal inhabitants were 
conducted, by an escort of 400 men, to Pondicherry : here Mr. Du- 
pleix, under pretence of doing them honour, caused them to enter the 
^ town in an ostentatious -procession, which exposed them to the view 
of 50,000 spectators, hke prisoners led in triuhipjj. Others of the 
inhabitants, with several of the military officers, resolved not to give 
their parole, alledging very justly, that the breach of the treaty of 
ransom released them from that which they had given to Mr. De la 
Boxirdonnais : and these made their escape out of the town by night, 
and, travelling through the country by various rpads, went to the 
English settlement of Fort St. David. 

The East India company was here in possession of a territory larger 
than that of Madrass ; it liad been purchased, about a hundred years 
before, from the Indian prince of the countrj^ ; and their title to it was 
confirmed by the Mogul’s viceroy, when the Moors conquered the Car- 
natic. The fort was situated near the sea 12 miles to the south of 
Pondicheny : it was small, but better fortified #»an any of its size in 
India, and served as a citadel to the company’s territory. About a 
mile to the south of it was situated the town of Cuddalore, in which 
the principal Indian merchants, and many of the natives dependent 
on the company resided. This town extended 1,200 yards from north 
to south, and 900 from east to west ; three of its sides were defended 
by walls flanked with bastions ; that to the sea was for the greatest 
part open ; but a river passing from the westward between Fort St. 
David and the town, flowed, just before it gains the sea, along the 
eastern side of the town, of which whilst it washed the skirts on one 
hand, it was on the other separated from the sea by a mound of sand, 
which the surf throws upon the shore in most parts of the coast. 
To the westward of the fort, and witliin the company’s territory, 
were two or three populous villages, inhabited by the natives. The 
government of Fort St. David depended on that of Madrass, to which 
it was immediately the next in rank : but on the breach of the treaty 
of ransom, the company’s agents at Fort St. David, regarding those 
of Madrass as prisoners to the French, took upon themselves the ge- 
neral administration on the coast of Coromandel. 
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They began their administration by applying to the Nabob of Ar- 
cot for his assistance against the French, by whom they expected 
every day to be attacked. The defeat of Maphuze Khan at St. 
Thomd had irritated the Moors so much against that n^ion, that the 
Nabob readily engaged to send his army to Fort St. David, on con- 
dition that the .-iEnglish would furnish part of the expence. Tins 
proposal being agreed to, the army prepared to take the field in 
two bodies, one commanded by Maphuze Khan, and the other by his 
brother Mahomed-ally. 

In the beginning of December Mr. Dupleix recalled Paradis from— 
Madrass to Pondicherry, intending to give him the comqiand of an 
expedition he was preparing against Fort St. David. Paradis set out 
with a detachment of 300 Europeans, and took the opportimity of 
this escort to carry away what booty he had collected in his govern- 
ment. Maphuze Khan, desirous to revenge the defeat of St. Thomd, 
resolved to intercept this detachment ; and waited for it, with 3,000 
horse and 2,000 foot, about ten miles to the north of Sadrass, a Dutch 
settlement lying 30 miles to the south of Madrass. The detachment 
marched in two bodies ; one before and one behind the baggage, 
which was carried by Coolies, a cast of Indians whose sole occupa- 
tion is to cany burthens. The Moorish cavalry continually harassed 
the rear, retreating as soon as the French prepared to fire, and re- 
turning as soon as they renewed their march ; the infantry armed with 
match-locks, fired from the shelter of thickets and other covers at 
too great a distance to do execution. However these attacks greatly 
retarded the progress of the detachment ; and Paradis, apprehensive 
of being overtaken by the night in the open plain, ordered his bag- 
gage to proceed before the first division, and then marched away him- 
self with this body as fast as possible to Sadrass, leaving the rear to 
maintain the fight as they could ; who nevertheless did not lose cou- 
rage, and by never firing until the enemy were within certain reach 
of execution, made their way good to Sadrass, with the loss of 12 men, 
who faultering on the way were taken. These prisoners Maphuze 
Khan shewed as an incontestible proof of victory : and this opinion 
was in some measure confirmed by the conduct of Paradis, after his 
arrival at Sadrass, not venturing to proceed until he had been rein- 
forced 
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''174^ forced by a large detachment from Pondicheny ; which it is proba- 
ble he had only demanded for the greater security of his own bag- 
gage, which consisted of valiiable eftects. Maphuze Khan, satisfied 
with the advantage he had gained, left the sea-coast the day after the 
action, and proceeded to join his brother Mahonied-aUy, who had taken 
the field. r 

The troops destined to attack Fort St. David assembled at Arianco- 
pang, a small fort built by the French about two miles to the south- 
west of Pondicherry, and about one mile and a half from the sea : but 
-^he ofiicers refusing to admit Mr. Paradis to command them, in preju- 
dice to the,right of his seniors in the service ; the command was given 
to Mr. Bury, the oldest oificer of the French troops in India. 

The European troops in the service of the colonies established in 
Indostan, never consisted intirely of natives of that country to which 
the colony belongs ; on the contrary, one half at least was composed of 
men of all the nations in Europe. The Christians, who call them- 
selves Portuguese, always formed part of a garrison ; they are little 
superior in courage to the lower casts of Indian, and greatly inferior 
to the higher casts, as well as the northern Moors of Indostan ; but be- 
cause they learn the manual exercise and the duties of a parade with 
sufficient readiness, and are clad like Europeans, they are incorpo- 
rated into the companies of European troops. From wearing a hat, 
these pretended Portuguese obteined amongst the natives of India the 
name of Topasses ; by which name the Europeans likewise dis- 
tinguish them. The Indian natives, and Moors, who are trained in 
the European manner, are called Sepoys : in taking our arms and 
military exercise, they do not quit their own dress or any other of 
their customs. The Sepoys are formed into companies and batta- 
lions, and commanded by officers of their own nation and religion. 
Those troops of the natives, who bring with them their own arms, 
and continue their own manner of using them, retain the names they 
bear in their several countries ; but on the coast of Coromandel the 
Europeans distinguish all these undisciplined troops, whether armed 
with swords and targets, with bows and arrows, with pikes and 
lances, with match-locks, or even with muskets, by the general name 
of Peons, 
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In the night of the Sth of December the French army set out 
from Ariancopang, and anived the next mo'-ning, by break of day, '' 
at the river Pannar, which runs into the sea about a mile and a half 
to the north of Fort St. David : their force consisted of 1,700 men, 
for the most part Europeans, of which 50 were cavahy : they had 
one or two companies of Caffi-e slaves, natives of Madagascar and of 
the eastern coast of Africa ; which liad been disciplined, and brought 
into India, by Mr. De la Boiirdonnais. Their artillery consisted of 
six field pieces, and as many mortars. 

The garrison of Fort St. David, with the addition of the officers" 
and soldiers who halfi made thair escape from Madrass, consisted of no 
more than 200 Europeans, and 100 Topasses. These were intended 
to defend the fort : and as the Nabob’s behaviour, when Madrass was 
attacked by De la Bourdonnais, had caused the English to suspect his 
assurances of assistance, they hired 2,000 Peons for the defence of 
Cuddalore and the company’s territory, and distributed 8 or 900 
muskets amongst them At this time the English had not adopted 
the idea of training the Indian natives in the European discipline, 
notwithstanding the French had set tlie example, by raising four or 
five companies of Sepoys at Pondicherry. 

The French army crossed the river Pannar, and entered the com- 
pany’s territory without any other opposition than the fire of some of 
the Peons, who galled them a little from behind thickets, and other 
covers ; but retreated as soon as fired upon by the enemy’s field- 
pieces. At the distance of a mile and a half to the north-west of Fort 
St. David was a country-house appointed for the residence of the go- 
vernor, behind which, to the north, was a large garden inclosed with 
a Inick wall, and before the house, to the south, a court with build- 
ings on each side of it. The ford where the French had passed the 
river was about a quarter of a mile from the garden ; in which some 
Peons were stationed, whom the enemy soon dislodged. Mr. Dupleix 
having received intelligence that the Nabob had sent no more than 
1,500 men to the assistance of the English, had instructed Mr. Bury 
to march through the company’s territory, and assault the tnw'n of 
Cuddalore. The French, having met with no <itlier iTsi-tiiiwi' than 
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1 7-^ froia the irregular skirmishes of the Peons, suspected no other attacks, and 
from this confidence, the soldiers, fe.tigued with a march of twelve 
miles, were permitted, as soon as they had taken possession of the gar- 
den, to lay down their arms ; and the oflicers neglected to station 
guards, or to take the usual precautions which are generally thought 
indispensible against a surprize. In a few minuter the whole army 
had quitted their arms, and every man was straggling according to his 
own inclination ; some were cutting wood to dress their meal, some 
were cooking it, some were eating, and others were laid down to 
^■^leep : the Coolies and the Indians conducting the camels, carts, and 
oxen laden with the baggage, discharged it promiscuously in the 
court before the garden-house, and then dispersed. Such was the ge- 
neral disorder, when a large body of forces, horse and foot, were dis- 
covered approaching in good order from the westward. These were 
the Nabob’s army, consisting of 6,000 horse and 3,000 foot, under the 
command of his sons Maphuze Khan and Mahomed-aUy, who having 
umted the forces they separately commanded, had arrived the preced- 
uig *1^7 oil the plain of Chimundelum, four miles to the west of Fort 
St. David. 

Every man ran to his arms in confusion, and terror prevented them 
from conceiving the advantage of their situation in the garden, the 
walls of which secui'ed them from the attack of cavalry ; but imagin- 
ing that their safety consisted in recrossing the river before they should 
be attacked, they hurried out of the garden into the open plain ; aU, 
excepting the artillery, in much disorder. The enemy came up be- 
fore they reached the river. The Peons of the Nabob’s army, joined 
by those belonging to the English, intermixed with the cavalry, and 
kept up a constant but irregular fire, whilst the cavalry advanced 
sword in hand in various onsets ; but they were always repulsed by 
the fire of the artillery. 

A.s soon as the French ti-oops had gained the bank, they plunged 
into the river, where the v uter was four feet deep ; and many flung 
away their arm.s before they reached the other side ; but the artillery 
continued to preserve their courage, and saved the field-pieces, trans- 
porting them over the river one after another ; and turning them again 
upon the enemy as soon as they were landed on the opposite bank. 

Tlie 
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The English at Fort St. David were apprized of the arrival of the r746 
Nabob’s army at Chimundelum ; and the whole garrison, excepting ''"‘v— ^ 
50 Topasses, sallied out as soon as they perceived the French retreat- 
ing, but did not come up in time to assist in interruptihg their passage 
over the river. Having prevailed upon the Nabob’s army to accom- 
pany them, they Mvanced in pursuit of the French, but did not over- 
take them until they had marched six miles on the other side of the 
river. By this time the French troops had recovered from their 
panic, and were drawn up in such good order, that it was not thought 
prudent to attack them. They continued their march to Aiianco- 
pang, where they ‘arrived ' at seven in the evening, having been in 
motion, with very little respite, for 24 hours. On a review of a 
state of their army, it was found that 120 of their Europeans had 
been wounded, and 12 killed. They had left behind them at the 
garden all the baggage which was come up before the Moors ap- 
peared. The English, on their return from the pursuit, found 
several chests of musquets, and other military stores ; but a body 
of the Nabob’s cavalry had plundered all the rest of the baggage as 
soon as the French quitted the garden. 

Mr. Dupleix judging, from the ill success of this expedition, that 
any open attempts against the English at Fort St. David would be 
frustrated whilst the Moors continued to assist them, entered into a 
correspondence with the Nabob and Maphuze Khan, to induce them 
to withdraw their troops ; and at the same time he formed a project 
to take Cuddalore by surprize. The French army continued at 
Ariancopang j and on the night of the 30th of December oOO men 
embarked in boats, with orders to proceed by sea to Cuddalore, 
where they were to enter the river which runs along the eastern 
aide, and to attack this open quarter of the town at break of day. 

The boats were scarcely through the surf, when the wind rose firom 
the south, and blew so hard that several of them filled with water, 
and all were obliged to put back. The surf beat so high on the 
shore, that the soldiers flung away their arms, as dangerous incum- 
brances ; for in high surfs the boat is quitted as soon as it touches 
the ground, lest the succeeding wave should break upon it, and over- 
whelm those who are in it. 
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Mr. Dupleix, thus disappointed a second time in his views against 
Cuddalore, finding that the Nabob’s army still continued with the 
English, attempted to cause a diversion of their troops, by carrying the 
war into the Nabob’s country near Madrass. A detachment from 
^ ! the town marched 20 miles inland, burning ar^d destroying villages 
without resistance ; for the inhabitants took to flight as they ap- 
proached ; and the Nabob had no troops in that part of his country. 
The French found large quantities of grain in several places, which 
they set fire to, for want of means to carry it away. They gained 
^^no advantage but plunder by this expedition ; for the Moors remained 
at Fort St.'' David, and the Nabob was more exasperated than before. 

1747 On the 9th of January the four ships, that composed the largest 
division of the squadron in which Mr. De la Bourdonnais quitted 
the coast, retmned from Achin to Pondicherry. Mr. Dupleix in- 
formed the Nabob of their arrival, exaggerated the addition of force 
which Pondicherry received from it, and at the same time repre- 
sented the Enghsh at Fort St. David as a handfrl of men abandoned 
by the rest of their countrymen. The princes of Indostan, as well 
as their subjects, take no pains to inform themselves of any affairs 
excepting those of their own country ; and the long absence of 
the English squadron, joined to the precipitation with which it had 
quitted the coast in September, concurred with Mr. Dupleix’s asser- 
tions, to make the Moors believe that the English concerns in India 
were becoming desperate. The governments of Indostan have no 
idea of national honour in the conduct of their politics ; and as soon 
as they think the party with whom they are engaged is reduced to 
great distress, they shift, without hesitation, tlieir alliance to the op- 
posite side, making immediate advantage the only rule of their action. 
The Nabob ordered his son Maphuze Khan to listen to Mr. Dupleix’s 
proposals of an accommodation, and sent back to Pondicherry the 
two deputies who had been detained prisoners by Maphuze Khan, 
when he invested Madrass. One of these prisoners was nephew to 
Mr. Dupleix, and the other a member of the council of Pondicherry : 
they had been kept at Arcot during their captivity, and were perhaps 
the only Europeans, excepting some vagabonds and Jesuits, lyho had 
made so long a residence in the capital of the Oamatie, since the pro- 
3 vince 
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vince had been conquered by the Great Mogul. The Moors had 
hitherto been careful to prevent Europeans from informing them- 
selves of the state of the country, and the Europeans, solely em- 
ployed in commerce, were so little solicitous of acquiring such in- 
formation, that at this time they knew as little of Arcot as of Delhi. 

But Mr. Dupl-^x, while he was persuading the Nabob that the 
English alfaii’s were without resource, was himself apprehensive of the 
return of their squadron, and did not think the ships arrived from 
Achin a force sufficient to encounter it ; therefore, as soon as he found 
that there was a probability of withdrawing the Moors from the assist-^ 
ance of the English' he ordered the ships to quit the coasts of Coro- 
mandel. They left Pondicheny the 8th of February, and sailed to 
Goa, the capital of the Portuguese settlements in India. A few 
days after, Maphuze Khan came to Pondicherry, where he was re- 
ceived with pomp and much respect. Mr. Duplebc paid him 50,000 
rupees in money, and made him a present of European trinkets to 
the value of 100,000 rupees more : a peace was concluded between 
the French and the Nabob, who recalled his army from Fort St. 
David. The English at Fort St. David had not hitherto received 
any supphes either from Europe or the colonies in India. 

A ship from England belonging to the company appeared in sight 
of Madrass in the month of November, and ignorant of the loss of 
the place, approached the road. The governor Paradis, immediately 
hoisted Enghsh colours in the town, and sent some soldiers on hoard 
of the ship which was taken when Madrass surrendered. This ship 
likewise hoisted English colours. The ship from the sea, deceived 
by these appearances, cast anchor near the prize, which immediately 
attacked her, but in so imskilful a manner, that Paradis apprehend- 
ing the priae h^self would be taken, began to fire from the batteries 
of the town upcm the English ship, which, discovering by these hos- 
tilities that Madrass was in possession of the French, weighed h» an- 
chor, and went out of the road Avithout having received any damage. 
In January another ship from England came to an anchor before 
Madrass : the French immediately sent, by a fishing-float, a letter 
written in English, pretending that the town was invested by the 
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Moors, and that they should immediately send boats to bring on shore 
the treasure and the soldiers. The captain, deceived by this letter, 
as well as by the flag which was flying in the town, entertained no 
suspicion, and permitted the boats to come to the ship without ex- 
amination. A number of soldiers were conceal^ in them, who in 
the same instant boarded the ship from different quarters. The 
greatest part of the ship’s company were enfeebled by the scurvy, 
and those who were capable of making resistance were so much sur- 
prised, that they were easily overpowered. This was a rich prize, 
^^having on board besides merchandizes 60,000 pounds sterling in bul- 
lion. In the interval another of the company’s ships anchored in 
the road of Fort St. David, where the governor immediately sent off 
a letter to the captain, acquainting him with the loss of Madrass, of 
the great superiority of the French force on the coast of Coromandel, 
and of the distresses to which the fort was reduced by the want both 
of men and money. The ship was, as usual, consigned to the go- 
vernor and council of Madrass ; and the distresses of Fort St. David, 
instead of inducing the captain to assist them, only suggested to him 
the risk to which his own fortune might be exposed, by landing the 
company’s treasure, contrary to the letter of his instructions, in a set- 
tlement threatened with such imminent danger ; he therefore refused 
to comply with the request of the governor, and set sail for Bengal 
without landing the soldiers, or any part of the cargo. These sinister 
accidents served to confirm Mr. Dupleix’s assertions, even in the opi- 
nion of the English themselves, that their situation was growing 
desperate, when at last, on the 19th of February, the ship which 
had escaped out of the road of Madrass in November came from 
Ceylon, and landed 60,000Z. in silver, together with 20 recruits for 
the garrison : the money was a very important supply ; for the trea- 
sury of Fort St. David was almost exhau.sted when the ship arrived. 

The French army appeared in sight of Fort St. David in the morn- 
ing of the 2d of March : it consisted of the same troops which had 
been routedb y the Moors at the garden : but Mr. Dupleix had now 
prevailed on the officers to receive Mr. Paradis for their commander. 
The English garrison marched out, with three field pieces, and a troop 
of horse composed chiefly of volunteers, to prevent the French from 
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crossing the river Pannar, and found them drawn up about 600 yards 
on the other side of it : they cannonaded one another during the ' ’ 
greatest pai-t of the day ; and in the evening, part of the French 
army crossed the river, out of the reach of cannon-shok’to the west- 
ward : the horse were detached to reconnoitre them, and returned -» 
with the loss of l^wo men killed by the fire of the French Caffres ; 
upon which all the troops retreated to the fort. Of the English 
12 men, and of the French, 22 were killed during the cannonade. 
Before morning the whole French army had passed the river, and 
taken possession of the garden. A few hours afterwards a number — ' 
of ships were deseried in the offing, approaching the rqad : these 
were the English squadron from Bengal. The French no sooner 
perceived them than they recrossed the river, and marched back 
with great precipitation towards Pondicherry. 

The squadron had been reipforced in Bengal by the arrival of 
two ships, one of 60 guns and the other of 40, sent from England 

with admiral Griffin. The presidency of Bengal sent in the squa- 

dron a company of lOu Europeans, who were landed as soon as the 
ships anchored ; and Mr. Griffin likewise went on shore with 1-50 
marines and 500 sailors : but these were only intended to be a tem- 
porary augmentation of the garrison. The ships were soon after 
stationed in sight of Pondicherry, where their appearance made Mr. 
Dupleix recall the French army into the town. 

In the month of Jime, a reinforcement of 100 Europeans, 200 
Topasses, and 100 Sepoys, arrived from Bombay, and 400 Sepoys 
from the English settlement of Tellicherry : 150 soldiei's came like- 
wise in the company’s ships in the course of the year from Europe. 

In September, the squadron sailed to Madrass, and their boats set 
fire to and destroyed, in the road, the Neptune of 50 gun.s, one of 
the ships of Mr. De la Bourdonnais’.s .squadron, which had remained 
on the coast ever since his departure. 

Notwithstanding the approach of the stormy monsoon in October, 

Mr. Griffin determined to continue with the squadron in sight of Fort 
St. David ; the monsoon began and continued without any violent 
hurricane ; but the weather was notwithstanding so stormy that only 
two of the ships, one of wliirh was the admiral, were able to keep 
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their stations. The rest made sail to the Bay of Trinconomalee in Cey- 
Ion ; to which place Mr. Griffin with the other ship likewise went in 
December to take in wood and water, and returned to Fort St. David 
in the beginfiing of the year 1748 with aU the squadron, excepting 
• the Medway. This ship, which had been the first cause of the Eng- 
lish disgraces and misfortunes in India, was in so bq4 a condition, that 
she was soon after condemned as unfit for service ; she had been hove 
down at Calcutta in Bengal, but her leaks had not been thoroughly 
repaired. 

In the month of January 1748, Major Lawrence arrived from Eng- 
land at Fgrt St. David, with a commission to command aU. the East 
India company’s forces in India. At this time intelligence was re- 
ceived that Mr. Dupleix was preparing to make another attempt 
against Cuddalore : upon which the Major ordered all the troops at 
Fort St. David to form a camp between the garden and the river Pan- 
nar. Here they continued some time ; when it was discovered that the 
commander of the TeUicherry Sepoys, a Moor, had formed a design 
to desert with aU his men to the French, in tne first engagement that 
should happen. This discovery led to others. It was found that an 
Indian, who, before Madrass was lost, had acted as interpreter and 
agent of the English governor of that place, carried on a correspon- 
dence with the wife of Mr. Dupleix in the Malabar language, which 
she understood. When the governor was removed by the French to 
Pondicherry, this man accompanied him ; and Mrs. Dupleix, by civi- 
lities and promises, engaged him to give her intelUgence of the trans- 
actions of the English at Fort St. David, which he had for some time 
done with great punctuality. The facts were proved ; and the traitor, 
with another Indian his accomplice, was hanged. The commander 
of the TeUicherry Sepoys, with ten other officers belonging to that 
body, were banished to the island of St. Helena, where several of them 
assisted one another in putting an end to their lives, rather than remain 
in slavery in a place, of which the situation excluded them from all 
hopes of being able to make their escape to their native country. 

The four French ships which saUed from Pondicherry in February 
1747, left Goa and the coast of Malabar in October, and sailed to the 
island of Mauritius. They were here joined by tlrree others, one of 50 
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and two of 40 guns, sent from Franei-. The two 40 gun ships had 1*^ 
been in India, and liad taken an English East India ship in sight of • 
the island of Bombay. This prize would have been very considerable, 
bad not the vigilance of the governor of the island saved the silver 
that was on board, _^by sending from the .shore two lishing-boats, ’’ 
which brought a>i^ay the treasure, whilst the ship was defending 
itself against the enemy. 

On the 9th of June at night the English 20 gun ship returned from 
a cruize, and brought intelligence to Fort St. David, that she had dis- 
covered seven large ships and two smaller vessels to the south. These ' 
were the French squadron which had sailed from Mauritius in the 
latter end of April. The English squadron, lately reinforced by 
three ships from England, was now composed of three ships of 60 
guns, three of 50, tliree of 40, and one of 20 guns. These were at 
anchor in the road ; but the rudders of two of the 40 gun ships were 
unhung, and Mr. Griffin and several of the officers were on shore, 
where many of the men were likewise, in the hospital. 

• Durin" the southern monsoon the wind blows constantlv Irom 

O 

the south-west in all parts of the Bay of Bengal, except at the 
distance of 10 or 15 leagues from the land ; and here it generally 
changes in 24 hours, blowing a part of this time from the sea at 
south-east, and during the rest from the land at south-west : the land- 
wind generally rises about midnight, and lasts till noon, but it is 
not always confined to this interval ; for some days it continues untU 
the evening, and at other times, when very strong, blows for three 
or four days without interruption. The sea-wind very seldom con- 
tinues more than 12 hours, and is generally preceded by a short in- 
terval of calm. During the southern monsoon the currents, as well 
near the land as out at sea, drive strongly to the north. 

A ship during the sea-wind cannot gain \va^ to the south ; fur the 
sea is then rough, and the wind seldom inclines to the east of the south- 
east point : but as the land-wind often veers to the west point, and 
always renders the sea smooth within sight of the coast, dhip.i bound 
to the south make some progress during this wind, and eithei- drop 
anchor to maintain their ground if they are near shore when the 
land-wind fails, or if they are at some distance they continue imder 
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sail, and with the sea- wind come near the shore, where they arc 
ready to avail themselves again of the land-wind as soon as it sets in. 
By these operations a vessel that sails well sometimes gets ten or 
fifteen miles ‘to the south in a day ; but it is not uncommon to see 
• others employed a month in getting only 100 miles to the southward. 

On the 10th of June at an hour and a half aft 9 ^ noon the French 
ships were discerned in the south-east. The sea- wind was set in, and 
they were sailing directly before it toward Fort St. David. The 
position of the English squadron, at anchor near the land to leeward, 
* "^rendered it impossible for them to get nearer the enemy during the 
sea- wind ;»for had they weighed anchor immediately, the nearest 
course they could have made would have been to the north-east out 
to sea, and this would very soon have carried them to leeward of 
Pondicherry. Mr. Griffin therefore determined not to weigh an- 
chor till night, when the land-wind should set in : in the interval the 
men on shore were ordered to join their ships. At four in the after- 
noon the French squadron, being within three leagues of the road, 
altered their course, and plied to the south-west. This operation 
made the English believe that they kept to windward with intention 
to gain Pondicherry at all event.s. About midnight the English put 
to sea with the land-wind, endeavouring to keep in the latitude of 
Fort St. David ; and in the morning they shortened sail, in expec- 
tation every minute of seeing the enemy again to the south ; but 
before the evening they fell to leeward of Pondicherry, when Mr. 
Griffin, finding his expectations deceived, made sail to Madrass, where 
he arrived the next evening, and found no French ships in the road. 

The French squadron was commanded by Mr. Bouvet, governor 
of the isle of Bourbon, an able and experienced mariner. He had 
been apprized, at the French settlement of Karical, of the superior 
force of the English : his operations, when in sight of Fort St. David, 
were designed to make the Enghsh believe that he intended to en- 
gage them the next morning : but as soon as the night set in he 
changed his course, and crouding all the sail bis ships could cairy, 
went away to Madrass, where he ari-ived the next morning the 11th 
of June, and immediately landed 400 soldiers, with 200,000 pounds 
in eil^er, which had been sent from France to the island of Mauritius 
4 for 
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for the service of Pondicheny. Having thus effected the design of ’’^8 
his voyage, he put out to sea on. his return to Mauritius before the 
English squadron appeared in sight of Madrass. 

Mr. Dupleix perceiving that the English squadron liad sailed to 
Madrass, from whence they could not return to Fort St. David in 
some days, detem^ined to avail himself of their absence, and make 
another attack upon Cuddalore. Eight hundred Europeans, with 
1,000 Sepoys, marched from PondicheiTy, and making a circuit in- 
land, arrived on the 17th of June in the morning within three miles 
of Cuddalore, at the hills of Bandapolam. Here they halted during" “* 
tlie day, and intended at night to attack Cuddalore by surprize. 

Major Lawi-ence receiving intelligence of this design, ordered the 
garrison to march and the cannon to be removed to Fort St. David, 
intending by this operation to make the French believe that he did 
not think the place tenable. As soon as night came on, the garrison, 
augmented to the number of 400 Europeans, together with the 
cannon, were sent back to Cuddalore, with the precautions necessary 
to prevent the enemy from receiving intelligence of their return. 

Tlie stratagem succeeded. 

At midnight tlie French advanced with scaling ladders, which 
they no sooner began to apply to the walls than they received the fire 
of aU the musketry from the rampai*ts, together with that of four 
or five pieces of cannon loaded with grape-shot. This unexpected 
resistance struck the whole body, officers as well as soldiers, with a 
panic. Most of the men flung away their arms without firing a 
shot : but the precipitation of their flight prevented the Engli.sh fire 
from doing much execution amongst them ; nor did their fears quit 
them when arrived at the place of their encamjtment ; for expects 
ing to be followed, they marched on without halting until they came 
to the bounds of Pondicherry. 

It was now some time that Mr. Dupleix had, with great activity, 
been employed in making dispositions to resist an armament bound 
to the East Indies under the command of admu-al Boscawen, of 
whose destination the French at Pondicherry, as well as fh - Engii di 
at Fort St. David, had received intelligence. This armament con- 
sisted of one ship of 74 gnns. ivne <>1 lif. two of li(». two of .lO, one 
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of 20, a sloop of If guns, a bomb ketch with her tender, and an 
— > — ' hospital-ship. These belonged to the navy of England ; and 1 1 of 
the East India company’s ships were likewise employed to transport 
the militaiy stores, and the regular troops, which amounted to 1,400 
• men. This fleet left England in November, and the greatest part 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hojie the latter end ^ March, but five 
ships not until the 15th of April. They were joined at the Cape 
by six ships belonging to the Dutch East India company, on board 
of which were 400 soldiere. The troops having been landed to re- 
•■■^fresh, were all reimbarked before the 26th of April, when it was 
intended te sail ; but contrary winds and weathei' detained the fleet 
until the 8th of May, when they left the Cape, bound to the island 
of Mauritius, which Mr. Boscawen was ordered to attack in his way 
to the coast of Coromandel 

The Portuguese in their fimt navigations to India, discovered three- 
islands, lying to the eastward of Madaga.scar, between the 19th and 
20th degree of latitude. The most western of these, from the name 
of the person who discovered it, they called *Mascarenhas ; but the 
French, when they took possession of it in 1675, gave it the name of 
Bourbon, which now prevails. The eastern Island the Portuguese 
called Diego Keys ; which name it retains to tlii.s day ; and that be- 
tween Bourbon and Diego Ile\ s they called Cerne, 2 ^i'obably from a 
supjtosition that it was the Cerne of the ancients. The Dutch, when 
they made tins a station of refreshment for their shijjs coming from 
India, called it Mauritius ; the French, when they took possession of 
it in the beginning of the jjresent century, named it the Isle of France ; 
but this apfjellation has prevailed only amongst themselves, the other 
Europeans stiU calling it Mauritius. 

The Portuguese found on these islands neither men nor any four- 
footed animals, exceijting land-tortoises, but great flocks of paroquets, 
doves, and sea-fowls ; and tlie sea abounds with lish of various kinds, 
and with great numbers of tm tle. 

The island of Bourbon is 60 miles in length from north to south, 
and 45 in breadth from east to west. It has no port ; and the only 
part where boats can land is in the road of St. Paul to the north-west. 
It has no plains, the whole being either hills of easy ascent, or steep 
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luouiitains separated by narrow vallies. These mountains continue 1318 
rising one above another from the .sea coast to the middle of the island ; ' — - — 
so that in whatever view it is seen at a distance, it appears one convex 
surface rising out of the sea. The French took possession of it in the 
year 1665, and finding the soil rich, cultivated it with great assiduity ; 
it now produces Threat, and most of the garden vegetables of Europe, 
as well as those of India, with many fi-uits peculiar to both climates : 
the mango, China orange, and peach, grow in great plenty, and in 
great perfection. But the principal object of their agriculture, and 
what has rendered the island of importance in their commerce, is the,^— . 
cultivation of the soffee-tree, of which they brought the plants from 
Beit-ul Fakih in Arabia ; and these have thriven so well, that the 
island now produces 2,000 tons of coflee every year. The cultivation 
of this tree, as well as most other services of toil, are performed by 
Caffre slaves brought from Africa and Madagascar. The French 
have a breed of homes, which, though small, are esteemed for their 
hardiness ; and they have reared beeves, goats, sheep, and hog.s, in 
suflicient quantities to supply the wants of the inhabitants, although 
not in such plenty as to furnish provision for their shipping ; but this 
neglect seems to have arisen from the facility and cheapness where- 
with these and other provisions may be procured fi'om the westei'n side 
of Madagascar, where they have settlements. Several families finm 
France established themselves here soon after the French took posses- 
sion of it, and fiom them are descended the present inhabitants, who 
are now multiplied to the number of 4,000, of which 1,000 are men 
capable of bearing arms : these have not degenerated from their an- 
cestors, but on the contrary are a race so remarkable for stature and 
proportion, as well as for health and strength, that they equal, if not 
exceed in these qualities, the most athletic of the European nations. 

They are the only colony of Europeans established within the tropics 
which have preserved these advantages. 

The inconveiiiencies arising from the want of a j>ort at Bourbon, 
induced the French to take possession of Mauritius. This island ex- 
tends about 45 miles in length from noith to south, and about 30 
from west to east. In the iinrtli-ea'-tern quarter is a plaiii extend- 
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rH3 ing about ten miles from east to west, and in some places five miles 
—v— ^ in-land from the northern coast. All the rest of the island is full of 
high and steep mountains, laying so near to one another that the in- 
tervals between them, instead of vallies, form only beds of torrents ; 
r and these are choaked with vast fi-agments of stone torn from the 
rock above. The summits of these mountains ^re covered with 
forests of ebony and other large trees, and the ground under the 
shade of the trees produces herbage, shrubs, and plants of various 
sorts, from the common gi-ass to the sti’ongest thorn, in such pro- 
r-^ifcfusion that they form a thicket so clo.sely interwoven, that a step 
cannot be ^ade, but with the hatchet in hand. i Many plantations 
have been raised ^vith success on these mountains, and some improve- 
ments made on the plain to the north-east ; but the productions, altho’ 
mostly of the .same kind, are in le.ss quantity', and in le.ss perfection 
than at Bouibon ; it produces no coffee ; but, by the industry of M. 
De la Bourdonnais, sugar, indigo, and cotton, which are not at Bour- 
bon, were cvdtivated here with success ; and although these plan- 
tations have been much neglected .since his cfeparture, they may at 
any time be recovered. They are at this time endeavouring to culti- 
vate the genuine cinnamon, from ])lants procured at Ceylon ; but 
these, if they do not perish, will in all probability, from the difference 
of soil and climate, greatly degenerate. Iron mines have been dis- 
covered in the mountain.s, near the plain to the north-east ; and, the 
mountains supplying great (|uantities of fuel, forges have been erected ; 
but the iron produced is brittle, and is made into cannon-balls and 
shells for mortars. Beeves, sheep, and goats, are preserved with 
great difficulty : the beeves generally die before they have been a 
year in the island, and are therefore frequently imjjorted from Ma- 
dagascar and other parts. Common domestic fowls breed in great 
plenty ; which, with fish and turtle, furnish a great part of the food of 
the European inhabitants ; who have multiplied very little by marri- 
age, most of them being natives of France. Their Caffre slaves are 
subject to great mortalities from the small-j)ox and other epidemical 
distempers. 

Mauritius has two ports, one on the south-east coast, and the other 
on the north-we.st. The trade-wind from the south-east blows in these 

latitudes 
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latitudes all tlie year round, excepting for a few days at tlio summer 
solstice, wlien it is interrupted by liard gales and liurricanes from the 
north. T-he facility with which this wind enables ships to enter the 
south-east port, induced the French, when they first tooK possession of 
the island, to give the preference to this harbour ; but on finding that ^ 
the same wind oft^ rendered the passage out so difficult that a ship was 
sometimes obliged ;o wait a fortnight before she could put to sea, they 
left it, and have ever since made use of the other harbour. This lies 
nearly in the middle of the north side of the island ; and its entrance is 
through a channel formed by two shoals, which advance about a mile ^ 
into the sea. When a ship arrives opposite to this channel, the south- 
east wind hinders her from entering the port under sail ; and she must 
either warp in with cables, or be towed in by boats : the necessity of 
this operation, joined to the narrowness of the channel, which does 
not afford passage for two ships a-breast, is one of the greatest difficul- 
ties an enemy would meet with in attacking the harbour ; for although 
there are two forts, and as many batteries, wliich command the chan- 
nel, yet these miglit easily lie reduced, if ships of force could approach 
them under sail. This port is capable of containing ] 00 sail, and is 
provided with all the necessaries for repairing and even for building 
of ships. The entrance of the south-eMt port is defended by batteries ; 
and an army landed here would meet with great difficultie.s in passing 
over the mountains to the other parts of the island. There are se- 
veral places, between the north-east extremity and the north-port, 
where boats may land ; but these accesses are defended by batteries, 
and the country behind them is a continued thicket : the rest of the 
coast is inaccessible; and the French, relying on the difficulties of 
approaching the shore, had made no fortifications in any part of the 
island to obstruct the progress of an enemy when landed. 

The greatest extent of Diego Keys is 27 miles : it is full of rocks, 
which harbour great numbers of land- tortoises of a very large size, 
which are esteemed excellent food : here the French keep a detach- 
ment of men, who are employed in catching these animals for th(‘ 
inhabitants of Mauritius ; and this is the principal use they make 
of Diego Keys. 
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1?*^ The south-e;iht trade-wind obliges all ships bound to these islands 
— < — ' to approach them from the east. The passage from Diego Keys to 
Mauritius is performed in two days, and from Mauritius to Bour- 
bon in one ; hut it requires near a month to go from Bourbon either 
0 to Mauritius or Diego Keys ; from April to Oetr)ber the voyage from 
Matu-itius to the coast of Coromandel Ls easily perfojpied in a month. 
These islands being out of the track of common intelligence, a large 
armament, sent in detail from France, may remlezvous in the port of 
Mauritius, and from thence arrive in India before any intelligence 

received there either of its strength or destination ; hence it is evi- 
dent, that, Jf we have any regard to our settlements in India, the re- 
duction of this place ought to be one of the first objects of our at- 
tention in the beginning of a war with Frajiee. Tlie possession of 
Mauritius would probably be lijllowed by the voluntary submission of 
Bourbon, or would certainly render it of no use to the French for the 
purposes of wai‘. 

The fleet was thiity-flve days in its passage from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Mauritius, and came in sight of the extern coast on the 23d 
of June at day-break. Three of the Dutch ships were missing, having 
separated from the rest in bad weather. As soon as the ships came 
to the north-east point of the island, they proceeded along the north- 
ern coast in a line of battle a-head, the men of war leading, and 
the company’s ships following them ; and Ijefore night they had ad- 
vanced within two leagues of the port, and came to anchor in a 
kind of bay lying between the mouths of two small rivers. They 
had hitherto discovered only two places along the shore where the 
smoothness of the water seemed to indicate a possibility of making a 
descent, and each was defended by a fascine battery of six guns, which 
’fired on the ships as they passed : all the rest of the shore was defend- 
ed by rocks and breakers. 

The next morning the French began to tire u])on the squadron 
from two other fascine batteries raised at the entrance of the two rivers 
between which it was at anchor, and the fire was returned from one 
of the 50 gun ship.s, but with very little execution on either side. 

Mr. Boscawen now ordered the sloop to reconnoitre the coast quite 
up to the port ; and she reported, on her return, that she had been fired 

upon 
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upon by eight diflerent bfittwie-i [d; ;ted along the shore, as well as ]7-l,s 
from the forts at the entrance of thi harbour, where a large ship of ' — < — 
two tiers lay at anchor, with her bro.adside across it ; a»id that there 
were twelve other ships at anchor wit.liin the harbour, four of which ^ 
vv'cre of force, and eiouipped for service. As soon as it was d.irk the 
barges of the six ?kie of battle ships were sent to .sound, and on their 
return reported that a reef of roclrs ran all along about I’O j'ards 
fruiu the shore, which rendered it impossible for boats to land, exce]>t 
at the entrance of the rivers over again.st which the fleet wa.s at 
anchor, or at the harl.iour itself ; here they had di.scovered, that the 
channel leading into it wa.s not more than 100 fathom wide, and 
that thi.s entrance would be .subject to tlie gTeate.st difficulties by the 
opposition of the south-ea.st wind. Upon receiving thi.s intelligence, 
the admiral callei.l a conned of war, eompo.scd of tlie princi]'>al land 
and se.'i officer!, and it was i'csolved, that, as tliey were igiiornr., of 
the stLOiigtli Ilf the enemy, three arme.l boats .sho:dd bo si. s'', io.n- 
deavour tol.-il i'l thc'night, and take by surprize .a man from the 
shore, from whom intelligence might pro))ably he obrar.iod : tln^ wa.s 
attempted, but in \c,iii. The next morning, the :l.'>th ut June, the 
council of war ajsumljlod ;vgiin, am.l were oi opinion, that although 
their force was sufficient to ivdui.-c tlA* island, yet the attack, and the 
maintenance of it when taken, would not oidy retiu'd, but might proba- 
bly di.sable the armament from undertaleing the .siege o± Pondicheny, 
w'hich Mr. Boscawen was instructed to consider as the principal ob- 


ject of his de.'stin.atinn : it u'as tlierefore resolved 
coast of Coromandel withi;i;t d'. cu , tlum tlie miu.ciI 
there in time to act hefor,- the elmngvot tim mim-.M 
The island would certainly have i ecu iv lured, 
it had been the principal o)>j..'ct of the armament 
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the French force consisted only of .”>()!) regitiar troop.s, tKM) Imi opcan 
inhabitants di.scijilined as militia, Ij.'iOO Caflru .siave.s on wI.o.m; service 
and attachment the French had little reliance, and 1,000 ■■j.iih'is 1),'- 
longing to the ships. If the wind, as it generally doc.-!, bk-w al- 
waj's against the entrance of the northern harbour, it v.o.'dii -nO, rd 
be imjiracticable to reduce it witli ships vrorkiug ag.. n t ;> c;.,ntrary 
rvind in a narrow channel and oxnosed wnliou* ■ ''.mr'- to the 
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1748 fire of the enemy’s ships and batteries. But it has been discovered 
' that the south-east wind generally blows with least strength about 
sun-rise ; andrit also happens, on four or five days at intervals in the 
» coiu-se of a month, that early in the morning this wind ceases in the 
northern part of the island for an hour or two, when a breeze rises, 
although faintly, from the north-west : during M>bich a ship sta- 
tioned at the entrance of the channel, to avail herself of this breeze, 
may enter the harbour and ply her cannon under sail. 

The fleet left the island the 27th of June, when the Dutch ships, 
now' joined by one of their comrades wiiich had parted company 
during the passage, quitted the English, and sailed away for Batavia ; 
and Mr. Boscawmii st'.nered for the coast of Coromandel, by the 
nearest passage, bet wecxi the islands and shoals that lie to the north 
of Mauritius ; he arrived on the 29th of July at Fort St. David, 
where he found the squadron under Admiral Griffin, who resigned 
the Command to him, and a lew days after proceeded with a sixty- 
gun ship and two frigates to Tiinconomaly,*from whence in the 
month of January he set sail with them to England. 

The junction of the two squadrons fonned the greatest marine force 
belonging to any one European nation that had ever been seen to- 
gether in the East Indies ; for it consisted of more than 80 ships, none 
of which were of less than 500 tons burden, and 13 of them men of 
w'ar of the line. Every person attached to the English cause, who be- 
held this formidable force, was elated with joy, from expectation of 
its success ; and no one doubted that the loss of Madrass would be re- 
venged by the capture of Pondicherry. Pi’eparations had been made 
at Fort St. David to enable Mr. Boscawen to proceed to action with- 
out delay ; and on the 8th of August the army began to march. 

Twelve independent companies of 100 men each, 800 marines be- 
longing to the ships, w'ith 80 artillery-men, composed the regular 
troops in the king’s service ; the company’s troops consisted of a bat- 
talion of 750 men, of w'hich 300 w'ere Topasses, together with 70 
artillery-men ; the Dutch at Xegapatam sent a reinforcement of 120 
Eirropeans : and there were on board the ships, ready to be landed, 
1,000 seamen, who had been taught the manual exercise at sea : in 
all 3 . 1 20 Europeans, and 300 Topasses, to which were joined about 
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2,000 Sepoys, paid by the company, who as yet were scarcely better 174.8 
disciplined than common Peons. The Nabob An’war-odean, still ' — 
changing sides, as he found the French or English affairs gaining the 
advantage, promised to send a body of 2,000 horse, but only 300 came, 
and they towards 4he end of the siege. The heavy cannon and the 
cumbrous stores r^ere laden on board the ships, which proceeded before 
the army, and anchored two miles to the south of Pondicherry. 

The company’s agents at Fort St. David had gained very little in- 
telligence necessary to direct Mr. Boscawen in his operations ; for 
when the army approaching near the bounds of Pondicherry, came in 
sight of the fort of Ariancopang, there was no person who could give a 
description of the place : however, it was determined that it should be 
taken before the army proceeded any farther. An engineer of the 
company’s troops was ordered to reconnoitre it, but was afraid to go 
near enough to make certain observations : he however reported that 
the fort itself was of little strength, but that it was covered by an en- 
trenchment. A desei’*er likewise reported that it was garrisoned only 
by 100 Sepoys : on which Mr. Boscawen determined to storm the 
place. Accordingly a detachment of 700 men marched at day-break 
against the east side of the fort to attack what they supposed the en- 
trenchment, which on a nearer approach they discovered to be a heap 
of ruins ; they likewise perceived that the fort itself was a triangle 
regularly fortified with three cavaliers, a deep dry ditch full of pit- 
falls, and a covered way. These works were sufficient to protect 
the place from a sudden onset, even had it been only garrisoned as the 
deserter had reported ; instead of which it was defended by 100 Eu- 
ropeans and 300 Sepoys, tmder the command of Captain Law, an 
active officer. The English troops were immediately assailed from 
the walls with musketry and g^iupe-shot ; and although they had 
brought no scaHng-Iaddera, the fear of shame kept them in reach of 
the enemy’s fire, until 150 were either killed or wounded. Major 
Goodere, the most experienced officer of the king’s troops, was 
mortally wounded in this attack. 

This blundering disaster greatly affected the spirits of the men. 
However, it was determined to persist in reducing Aiinncopang, and 
the disciplined sailors, with eight pieces of batter'itg cannon, were 
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i7is landoil I’roiii the --hipi The French, knowing the advaiitage of gain- 
iiig tiiih ;.t thh ' -if the year, prudently determined to defen:! 
tlvihi', U-, loiig aa possihle. On the opposite side of the river which 
^ r to the north, and close hy the fort of Ariaiicopang, they erected 
a hattciy of heavy cannon to obstruct and enfihn^.e the approaches to 
the fort. Tile English engineers erected a hatter?' in the plain on 
the south side of the river, to op^iosc and silence that of the enemy ; 
hut such was their neglect in reyomioitriiig, or their want of skill in 
^ their art, that when at day-orcak they opened the hattevv, jiio-t of 
t!ic gnnis were found t-. 1 c lutevcejited from the si^ht of the enemy’.s 
ice e. thick wooil. Tli - oilicer'' V'Ow ofi’ered their service to 


c:' t iiU'itlier, whi'.h lp \ co'.i;l-ir. I wi; li sufficient skill before the 
iieXi iiio’iiUig ; aii'l for g- ..lei .-.-.•uritc-, th;\c\- up before it an en- 
tr.:i’L ;lini-nt, in vein. -h a rregi' ih‘i:ich;i)ent, consisting of soldiers and 
b!ii!or.s, was posted. At day-hreak tin- puttevv- Logan to play on that 
of the enemy, and the fire was continued for some time on both sides, 
with little execution done on either. Besidc-^tlie troops within the 
fort, a body of GO European cavalry encamji sl ivitlnut the walls. 
Tins cavalry, sup[)orted by iiiihntrv, advanced to the entrenchment 
wre-re the sailois were posted, who struck with cm i stern a ti on at their 
appearance, tu(jk llight, and cmnmnnicated their p.anie to the regular 
tr<i'..p5. The French cavalry ])ur.sucd them to the battery, hy the fire 
of which the}- w(>re. however, soon repulsed. Major Lawrence com- 
mandicd this day in the entrenchment, and rather than participate of 
the ignominy of taking flight with the troops, remained there with 
two or three officers ; he was disarmed, and obliged to surrender him-- 
selt pli.^oncl■ to a French trooper, who knowing, it is probalile, the 
value of his jirize, immediately hurried him away hy the side of his 
horse to Ariaucopang. 

The same day a large quantity of gunpowder taking fire in the ene- 
my s battery, blow it up, and near 1(iG men were either killed or dis- 
abled by the explosion. 1’his disaster .struck such a ten'or amongst 
those who remained in the fort, that some hours after they set fire to 
the chambers with which they had undermined the fortifications, and 
blew up the greatest part of the walls and cavaliers, and then marched 
away with great precipitation to Pondicherry : as soon as the Eng- 
'1 lish 
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lish saw the explosion, they marclied up and took possession of the H-lS 
ruins. Thus fortunately delivered, the army did not immediately 
proceed to Pondicherry, but remained five daj's longer at Arianco- 
pang, employed in rejoairing the fort, in v.diich it was determined to 
leave a garrison ; fM' it was apprehended, that during th(' siege a de- 
tachment of the e^vemy's troops might again take possession of it, and 
li’om hence Ije enabled to intercept convoy, s, or harras.s the army. 

The town of Pondicherry was situated about 70 yards from tlic 
sea-shore : its extent witliin the walls was a little more than a mile 
from north to south, and about 1,100 yards from east to west : it 
was fortified on the three sides to tlie land with a wall and rampart, 
flanked by eleven bastions ; and two haIf-ba,stions were at the north 
and south extremities nearest the sea : tlie.se works were surrounded 
by a ditch, and an imperfect glacis. The eastern side was defended 
by several low hattevie.s, ca]iahle of moiintiiig 100 jiieces of cannon, 
which commanded the road ; anil within tin* town wa.-i built a cita- 
del, too small to inahiC a long defence. The greatest pnrt nf the 
ground lying round the town was inclosed, at a (.li.stauce of a mile 
from the walls, liy a hedge of large aloes and other thorny plants pe- 
culiar to the coiintiy, intermixed with great miinbeis of eoco-nut 
and palm-trees, wliieh altogether formed a defence impenetrable to 
cavalry, and of very ditiicnlt passage to infantry : this inclosure began 
at the north, close by the sea-shore, and continued five miles and a 
half, de.scribing a large segment of a semi-circle, until it joined the 
river of Ariancopang to the .south, at about a mile and a half from 
the sea-shore, a!id in this part the course of tlie river .served to com- 
pleat the line of defence. Tliere were five road.s leading from the 
town into the adjacent country, and at each of the openings in the 
hedge was built a redoubt mounted witli cannon. It is probable that 
the hedge, at the same time that it was intended to be a defence 
against sudden incursions, marked the limits of the territory conceded 
by the prince ol the country to the French, when they first established 
thern.selve.s at Pomliclieriy ; and hence obtained the name of tin; 
Bound-hedge. 

On the 2Gth of August the armv niaveh,i<l from Ariam.o])nTig, and 
took possession of the village of Oulgaiy, lying about two milc.s from 
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1748 the south-west part of the town. From hence a detachment was sent 
— ' the same day to attack the north-west redoubt of the bound-hedge, 
which the ei>3my abandoned without resistance, notwithstanding it 
^ was capable of making a defence that would have cost the English 
many lives, had they been obliged to storai it. The garrisons in all 
the other redoubts were soon after withdrawn. / 

By the advice of the engineers, it was determined to attack the town 
on the north-west side ; and, to facilitate the communication between 
the fleet and the camp, the ships were stationed to the North of the 
town. 

On the 30th of August at night the army opened ground, at the dis- 
tance of 1,.50() yards from the walls ; by this the engineers shewed 
themselves little skilled in their art ; for it is the general practice in 
sieges, to make the first parallel within 800 yai’ds of the covered way. 
In the morning a detachment of 150 men, from the trench first 
thrown up, were ordered to lodge themselves about 1 00 yards nearer 
the town, and being supplied with working t*ols, soon covered them- 
selves from the fire of the enemy’s cannon. About noon 500 Euro- 
peans and 700 Sepoys sallied from the town under the command of 
Paradis, and attacked both trenches at the same time : they were re- 
pulsed at both, and lost 100 men, and seven officers ; amongst the latter 
their commander Paradis. Ensign Clive distinguished himself with 
much gallantry in the defence of the advanced trench ; of which we 
do not repeat the description published in our first edition of this work, 
because we are informed, that that description is very erroneous. 

The approaches were continued, but carried on very slowly, from 
a want of experience in such operations. Two batteries of three 
guns were raised within 1,200 yards of the town, to check, any future 
eaUies. When the army first opened ground, the bomb-ketch was 
ordered to bombard the citadel night and day : but in a very few days 
the enemy began to bombard her, and got her di.stance so exactly, that 
one of their shells staved the boat astern, and another threw the 
water in upon her decks ; after which she kept out of the reach of 
the enemy’s mortars in the day-time, and only bombarded in the 
night. Parties sallied at several times, and attacked the detachments 
which escorted the stores and cannon from the ships to the camp ; 

and 
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and one day a detachment escorting two pieces of battering cannon 
was defeated, and the cannon taken. Some troops were sent imme- ' 
diately to recover them ; hut could not come up before the enemy 
bad conveyed them under shelter of the rampart.s. 

After much hard -labour the trenches were advanced within 800 
yards of the waits, ;vvhen it Avas found impossible to carry them on any 
nearer ; for a large Vorass extended itself before this part of the town, 
and the French had preserved a back water, with which they over- 
flowed not only the morass, but likewise all the ground lying between 
the trenches and the foot of the glacis. During the approaches, and the 
construction of the "batteries on the edge of the morass, the ebemy kept 
up a constant fire on the working parties, by which many were killed. 

Two batteries were finished and began to tire on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, one of eight, the other of four pieces of cannon, of 18 and 
24 pounders : a bomb-battery of five lai-ge mortars and fifteen royals, 
and another of fifteen cohorns were likewise erected. The French 
now opened several eml^ra.sures in the curtain, and began likewise to 
fire from two or three batteries on the crest of the glacis, insomuch 
that the fire of the besieged Avas double that of the besiegers. Mr. 
BoscaAven, willing to employ all the means of annoyance in his poAver, 
ordered the ships to batter the toAAm ; and before the next moi’ning 
all the ships of two tiers had warped within the distance of 1,000 
yards of the walls, the shallowness of water not permitting them to 
approach nearer : the cannonading aa^os incessant, and terrible in 
appearance, but of no real effect ; for the distance of the ships, and 
the motion of the sea, hindered the shot from striking successiA^ely 
the same object. The French at first AvithdreAv a great number of 
their artillery-men from the land side, and employed them in firing 
against the ships from the batteries which commanded the road ; but 
perceiving the little damage that the town su.stained from the fire of 
the ships, they slackened their defence on that side, and renewed it 
to the land side AAuth as much vigour as before. 

The cannonading from the ships continued until night, when ifr. 
Boscawen, finding that they had expended a \’ast quantity of ammu- 
nition to no purpose, ordered them to moA’C in the night out of the 
reach of cannon-shot : but the Avind setting in from the sea prevented 

them 
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1748 them from executing this intention : remaining therefore in the same 
" stations, they began early in the morning to cannonade the town 
again, from ^ylience they were fired upon with more vivacity than 
the day ’oefore ; hut at noon the wind changing, the ships moved 
farther from the shore, anil the firing ceased o>* both sides. Only 
two persons were killed on board the fleet, the on^ a common sailor, 
the other captain Adams, commander of the Harwich, a 50 gun ship. 
The French gave out that the fire from the ship.s had, in the two 
days, done no other execution than that of killing a poor oli.l 
labar woman in the street. 

The fire' from the batteries continued three dai's longer, during 
which that from the town increased, a.nd dismounted nine pieces of 
camion. Very little impre-.--ion had botii maile on the ilefences, 
sickness prevailed in the camp, the weather likewise had changed, and 
the rainy monsoon was begun three weeks earlier than it usually sets 
in : a council of war was therefore summoned on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, who, apprehensive that the rains, which ,jit, or soon after, their 
first setting in generally overflow the whole country, might render the 
removal of the cannon and heavy stores impracticable, and fearing 
likewise that the ships miglit lie driven oft’ the coast hy hard gales of 
wind, unanimously determined to raise the .siege without delay. 

Five days were employed in shipjfing the cannon and heavy stores, 
destroying the batteries, and rcimbarking tlie sailors ; and on the Gth 
of October the troop.s began to march to Fort St. David ; but halted 
at Ariancopang, and blew up the fort ; the rains had already ren- 
dered the roads veiy difficult to be passed. On a review of the army, 
it was found, that during the siege there had perished in action and 
by sickne.'^.s 757 soldiem, 43 artillery-men, and 265 seamen ; in all 
1,065 Europe;ni.s : very few of the Sepoys were killed, for they had 
Ijeen only emjdoyed to guard the skirts of the camp, and had always 
rail away on the approach of danger. The French garrison con.sist- 
ed of 1,800 Europeans, and .‘l.CiOO Sejioys, of which they lost 200 Eu- 
ropeans, and nhont .50 S'-novs 

Several causes concnrruil to frustrate this attempt against Pondicher- 
ry ; of which the late arrival of the armament on the coast, and the 
■ nrly setting in of the rains, were the principal. There was no absolute 
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necessity to reduce the fort of Ariancopang, for a party of 200 men 
stationed near it would liave always kept in awe the garrison, which 
consisted only of 100 : now the reduction of this little fort, besides 
causing the loss of 150 men, together with two of the most ex- 
perienced officers, and thereby discouraging the rest, stopt the progress 
of the whole army eighteen days. When arrived before the town, 
Mr. Boscawen, une}tperienced in military operations by land, relied, 
in obedience to his instructions, on the opinion of the engineers, who 
made a great blunder in carrying on the attacks against that part of 
the town, to which an insuperable morass prevented them from ap- 
proaching nearer than 800 yards ; and even had there been ■no morass, 
the situation of the camp to the westward would have been injudici- 
ously chosen, since it subjected the transporting of the cannon and 
heavy stores to a difficult passage of two or three miles, which employed 
tlie labour of numbers of sailors, and demanded frequent detachments 
of soldiers to escort and defend them from the sallies of the enemy ; 
and the soldiers and sailors thus employed were taken off from the 
operations of the siege,' which required nothing less than the service 
of every European in the camp. The north-side was the part against 
which the attack ought to have been directed : for the ground in 
front of this side was sound, and would have permitted the approaches 
to have been carried on to the foot of the glacis, without meeting 
with any natural impediments ; and the camp extending behind the 
lines to the northward, would have effectually protected the cannon 
and stores, when landed, from the danger of sallies ; and at the same 
time have saved the labour and inconveniencies of transporting them 
from a long distance ; for they might have been landed at the camp 
itself Very few examples of gallant service were exhibited during 
the siege. The engineers were utterly unqualified for the enterprize, 
but the artillery-men and officers knew their business, and always 
behaved with resolution ; and Mr. Boscawen himself on all occasions 
exerted the same activity and courage which di-stinguished his cha- 
racter as a naval officer ; but these qualities did not compensate his 
want of knowledge in the art of war on shore. This knowledge is 
not incompatible with skill in the marine serrtce ; and it is much to 
be lamented, that both together have not of late years been culti- 
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1718 vated by the same otEcer ; for there are very few instances, of late 
years, of a siege carried on by thb English with less skill than this of 
Pondicherry. 

The French sang Te Deums, as soon as the siege was raised, and 
gave as many demonstrations of joy, as if they had been relieved 
from the greatest calamities of war. Mr. Dupleix sent letters to all 
the princes of Coromandel, and even to the Gi^at Mogul himself, 
acquainting them, that he had repulsed the most formidable attack 
which had ever been made in India ; and he received from them the 
“ highest compliments on his own prowess, and on the military cha- 
racter of -his nation : This indeed was now regarded throughout 
Indostan as greatly superior to that of the English. 


End of the First Book. 
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rjHE squadron, soon after the raising of the siege of Pondicherry, 

' left the coasts to avoid the stormy monsoon : five ships went 

to Achin, and the rest to Trinconomalee ; but Mr. Boscawen himself 
remained with the land-forces at Fort St. David. In November 
news arrived, that a cessation of arms between Great Britain and " 
France had been 'proclaimed in the preceding April : but Mr. Bos- 
cawen was, notwithstanding, instructed to remain in India until he 
should receive intelligence that the general peace was concluded. In 
the beginning of January 1749, the squadron returned to Fort St. 1749 
David, and about the same time Mr. Bouvet, with the same squadron 
which had eluded Mr. Griffin, came again fi'om Mauritius to Madrass, 
where he landed a large sum of money, together with 200 soldiers. 

The sword was sheathed, and it depended on the agents of the two 
companies to re-assume in tranquillity their mercantile occupations : 
but the war had brought to Pondicherry and Fort St. David a number 
of troops greatly superior to any which either of the two nations had 
hitherto assembled in India ; and as if it were impossible that a mili- 
tary force, which feels itself capable of enterprizes, should refrain 
from attempting them, the two settlements, no longer authorized to 
fight against each other, took the resolution of employing their arms 
in the contests of the princes of the country : the English with great 
indiscretion, the French with the utmost ambition. 

An unfortunate prince, who about seven years before had been 
dethroned at Tanjore, came to Fort St. David, and implored the 
assistance of the English to reinstate him, asserting with great con- 
fidence that he should no sooner appear in the kingdom, supported 
even by a moderate force, than his standard would be joined by num- 
bers, and his title acknowledged by thousands The succession of the 
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i740 y)rinces of liis family had been so complicated, that it was difficult to 
ascertain to whom the crown rightfully belonged. 

In the year 1680, the king of Tanjore, attacked and well-nigh 
overpowered by the king of Tritchinopoly, called the Morattoes to 
' his assistance. The famous Sevagee, who at th^t time reigned over 
ail the Morattoe nations, sent his brother with a strong army, which 
soon left the king of Tanjore nothing to fear fr(^ his enemy, but 
every thing from these free hooters ; for they made out so large an 
account of expences, that all the riches in the kingdom would have 
been insufficient to discharge what they demanded : under pretence 
therefore of collecting this money, they took possession of the govern- 
ment, and shortly after the brother of Sevagee declared himself king 
of Tanjore. He reigned six years, and left three sons. The eldest, 
Sevagee, was succeeded by the next brother, Serbogee, and he by the 
third, Tuecogee. Each of the three brothers left children ; and after 
three irregular successions which took place amongst these cousin- 
geimans in less than seven years, Saujohee, who now appeared at 
Fort St. David, was deposed, and his brother ^ratop-sing, bom of one 
of the inferior wives of their father Serbogee, was placed on the 
throne, by the general concurrence of the principal men in the king- 
dom, which had suffered much from the weak administration of Sau- 
johee. The English had ceihainly no light to interfere in cause. 
But the offers he made of concessions to the company in the king- 
dom of Tanjore, the favourable account given of him by the inter- 
preters who introduced him to the presidency, and the belief too 
hastily entertained of a false narration of his misfortune, induced the 
English to think they should acquire as much honour as advantage 
by their efforts to reinstate him in the throne. It was stipulated that 
Saujohee should give the company the fort and territory of Devi- 
Cotah, and pay all the expences of the war, if it proved successful. 

The kingdom of Tanjore extends about 70 miles from north to 
south, and about 60 from east to west. The river Coleroon bounds it 
to the north ; the sca-coast, running nearly north and south, to the 
east ; to the south it is bounded pai-tly by the sea-coast extending 
east and west, and partly by the country of Morawar : to the west 
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it is Hmited by the kingdom of Tritcliinopoly and the country of Ton- 1749 
diman : the capital, bearing the same name as the kingdom, lieth 
about 30 miles east of Tritcliinopoly. 

The force appointed for the conquest of Tanjore consisted of 430 
Europeans, and 1,000 Sepoys, with four field pieces and four small 
mortars : the battering cannon and provision for the troops were sent 
in four ships, twq of which were of the line. The armj^ accom- 
panied by Saujohee, left Fort St. David in the latter end of March, and 
on the 13th of April encamped on the bank of the river Val-aru, 
which disembogues itself at Portonovo. In the evening the northern ' 
monsoon changed," and the southern commenced with a, hurricane, 
which lasted with such violence until four o’clock the next morning, 
that the tents of the Enghsh camp were blown into rags, many of 
the draught bullocks and horses were killed, and aU the military 
stores were so much damaged, that the army was obliged to march 
to Portonovo in order to repair the detriments it had sustained. Here 
they were informed that the stonn had committed much greater ra- 
vages at sea : two of the company’s ships were stranded between 
Cuddalore and Fort St. David : the Apollo hospital ship was lost, 
with all her crew : the Pembroke, a 60 gun ship, which sailed on the 
expedition, was wrecked, and only six of the crew saved : and the 
Namur of 74 guns, in which Admiral Boscawen hoisted his flag, and 
which was the finest ship of her size belonging to the navy of England, 
perished, with 750 men. Fortunately most of the other ships were 
either at Trinconomalee, or in pai-ts of the coast to which the greatest 
violence of the InuTicane did not extend. 

The army having repaired its damages, left Poitonovo, and maich- 
ing by the great pagoda of Chilambai-am, airived at the bank of the 
northern arm of the Coleroon. Here Captain Cope, who commanded, 
encamped attd intrenched, resolving to learn the state of affairs on 
the opposite shore before he proceeded any farther. The intelligence 
he received was very different from what he expected : no persons of 
any rank offered to declare for Saujohee, and not a single squadron 
appeared ready to join him ; on the contrary, a great number of troops 
belonging to the king of Tanjore were seen moving iip and down 
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1749 the opposite bank, and seemed determined to dispute the passage of 
the river. Thus disappointed, and ignorant of the enemy s strength 
as weU as of the nature of the country. Captain Cope did not think 
his force sufficient to prosecute the enterprize, and waited until he was 
r reinforced from Fort St. David with 1 00 Europeans and 500 Sepoys : 
he then crossed the river, which, although a mile broad, was fordable, 
and, contrary to his expectation, the army met i^th little resistance 
from the enemy whilst they were pas.sing it ; but difficulties increased 
as they advanced : the road in which they attempted to march led 
^ through a thick wood, and the enemy from behind the bushes began 
to annoy Jihem with arrows, and the fire of their » matchlocks ; whilst 
large bodies of horse and foot appeared in the circumjacent plains, 
moving in the rear and on the flanks. This being the first expedition 
in which the English troops were engaged against the forces of an 
Indian prince, the soldiers were struck with no small degree of fear, 
on comparing the superior numbers of the enemy with their own ; but 
the artillery-men preserved their resolution, and fired with so much 
spirit and aim, that they kept the enemy at a distance, and restored the 
courage of their own troops, who being ordered to march back, gained 
the bank of the river without confusion. Here the army drew up, 
the field-pieces securing the flanks, and the river the rear. A council 
of war was held to deliberate whether they should proceed, or wait 
for more favourable advices than those hitherto received out of 
the Tanjore country; but whilst the council were sitting, a messen- 
ger arrived with positive orders from Mr. Boscawen to continue 
the march, and attack the Fort of Devi-Cotah at all events. In the 
interval some of the soldiers had discovered a road leading along the 
bank of the river towards the sea-coast; and the army began to 
march this way, although very little of it had been reconnoitred : it 
led through a much more open country than the other, and the river 
defended the troops from being surrounded. This lucky discovery 
saved them from destruction; for it was afterwards found, that by 
persisting in the first road, they would, from the nature of the coun- 
try, have been involved in inextricable difficulties, into which the 
Tanjorines had hoped to intice them, by making no resistance at the 
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passage of the river. They still continued to move within random 1749 
shot of the English ; their squadrons sometimes threatening to at- ' 
tack, but always retiring as soon as the field-pieces began to fire. 

After a march of ten miles the troops halted, late in the evening, a 
mile to the eastward of Devi-Cotah : where they neither saw, nor 
received intelligence of the ships ; for not a man of the country 
ventured near thef'army ; and the lowness of the ground, together 
with the thick woods that covered it, prevented the ships from being 
discovered, although they were at anchor near the mouth of the river, 
within four miles of the camp. 

The army, relyilig on the ships, had brought no more^ provision 
than were necessary for the consumption of three days, and were de- 
terred, by the numbers of the enemy, from sending detachments to 
procure any ; at the same time they were without battering cannon. 

Under these inconveniencies there appeared no means of reducing 
the fort, excepting by a sudden assault, and the walls were too high 
to be easily escaladed. _Some proposed to advance the field-pieces in 
the night, and batter down the gates ; which indeed was the only 
practicable method of attack ; but being deemed too desperate, it was 
determined to endeavour to terrify the enemy by bombarding the 
place with cohoms. Shells were thrown until the morning, when 
the fire ceased until the next night : and before the next morning all 
the shells were expended, without having done any damage to the 
fort, or made any impression on the minds of the garrison. It was 
therefore resolved to retreat without delay. 

The army returned by the same road it came. During the first 
mile the country was covered with woods, from which the enemy 
galled the of the line, not only with musquetry, but also with 
some pieces of heavy artillery, which they had brought into the thickets ; 
and some platoons of Europeans were detached to dislodge them. 

The thickets extended to the bank of a rivulet which the troops 
had crossed in the march to Devi-Cotah, during the retreat of the 
tide : the rivulet was at that time fordable, and no one had examin- 
ed it sufficiently to form an idea of the depth of the channel, which 
was now filled with water by the rising of the tide, and the stream 
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1749 ran very rapidly. The Coolies, who carried the less bulky parts of 
"■"v— ^ the baggage, marched before the troops, and as soon as they came to 
the bank of the rivulet, were fired upon with great vivacity from the 
thickets. Timorous, as are all the lower casts of Indians, they 
, plunged into the stream, which was seven or eight feet deep, and 
pressing upon one another with outcries and confusion, lost by their 
fears the strength necessary to save themselves, ^nd in less than a 
quarter of an hour 400 of the poor wretches were drowned. The 
troops, spectators of this disaster, halted, and fired to dislodge the 
«■ enemy, until the tide had ebbed sufficiently ; when they passed the 
rivulet without interruption, and continuing their retreat unmolested, 
arrived at Chilambarum late at nieht, much fatigued with the skir- 
mishes they had sustained, and with a march of bl miles ; the next 
day they returned to Fort St. David. 

The intelligence gained during this expedition, convinced every 
one that the cause of Saujohee was destitute of abettors amongst his 
countrymen. The presidency nevertheless determined to continue 
the war ; but this resolution did not now proceed so much from the in- 
tention of restoring Saujohee, as from the desire of wiping out, by some 
success, the reproach of having retreated before the arms of an Indian 
prince, and from the views of making some acquisitions to compensate 
the expences which had already been incurred. The Fort of Devi- 
Cotah is situated in a populous country-, in wliicli manufactures of lin- 
nen proper for the company’s trade arc fabricated ; and the neigh- 
bouring territory is the most fertile part of the coast of Coromandel. 
On this coast, from Masulipatam to Cape Comorin, there is no 
port capable of receiving a ship of 300 tons burden ; which defect 
subjects the navigation of the.se parts to great risques at particular 
.seasons. The mouth of the river Coleroon, near Devi-Cotah, is 
indeed generally obstructed by sands, but the channel within the 
bar is deep enough to receive ships of the large.st bm-den ; and it was 
thought that the bar itself might witli some labour and expence be re- 
moved ; if this should be effected, the greatest advantages would accrue 
to the European nation which .should obtain the exclusive possession 

of 
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of this harbour. It was therefore determined to make the reduction 1749 
of Devi-Cotah the principal object of the new expedition, which it 
was thought would be amply compensated by gaining possession of 
this place, even if no farther advantages accrued from the war. 

The whole body of» the company’s troops, amounting with the artU- * 
lery-men to 800 Europeans, together with 1,500 Sepoys, were or- 
dered on the expedition, under the command of major Lawrence. 

From the difficulties already experienced in approaching Devi-Cotah 
by land, it was determined that the army should now proceed by sea : 
the Europeans, with the artillery and baggage, were embarked on 
board six ships, three of the line and three belonging to the^company, 
and the Sepoys accompanied the ships in large boats, used by the peo- 
ple of Coromandel to carry on their traffick along the coast. The ves- 
sels arrived at the same mouth of the Coleroon where the ships of the 
former expedition had anchored ; and the troops and stores passed in 
boats up the arm of the river which led to Devi-Cotah, and were 
landed on the opposite shore, from which it was determined to batter 
the fort, because the ground on the other side was marshy and covered 
with woods, and the king of Tanjore’s army was encamped under the 
walls. 

The fort was about a mile in circumference, having six unequal 
sides ; and the walls were about 18 feet high, built with bricks, the 
masonry of which was in most parts broad enough to form a rampart, 
without any addition of earth : and were flanked at unequal distances 
by projecting towers, some of which were circular, and others square. 

The English fired across the river obliquely upon the eastern side of 
the fort from four 24 pounders, which in three days made a prac- 
ticable breach. The enemy did not return the fire, nor attempt to 
repair the breach, but employed themselves in carrying on an en- 
trenchment from the bank of the river across the side of the fort 
which the English attacked. 

The passage of the troops over the river was rendered dangerous, 
both by the rapidity of the stream, and by the numbers who had taken 
possession of the thickets which covered the opposite shore. John 
Moor, a carpenter belonging to one of the men of war, offered his ser- 
vice, and made a stage capable of receiving 400 men, which was 
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1741) launched at some distance below the battery, and towed up to it against 
— ^ the stream. The raft could not be moved across the river unless by a 
rope fixed on the opposite bank ; but the stations of the enemy rendered 
this a very hazardous enterprize : the same carpenter who had made 
the raft, offered to execute this service likewise, afid in the middle of a 
very dark night swam over the river, carrying the end of a rope with 
him, which he fastened to the root of a large tree wtthin a few yards of 
jone o the enemy’s advanced guards, by whom he was not discovered. 

The rope was sunk in the water, that the enemy might not perceive 
^ it ; and the next day, at two in the afternoon, the first detachment of 
400 Europeans, with three field pieces, embarked* upon the raft ; at 
the same time the four pieces of battering cannon, with six field 
pieces, began to fire wdth great vivacity upon the opposite thickets, 
to deter the Tanjorines from approaching the bank near enough to 
discover the rope. They were so much surprized at this new and un- 
expected manner of approach, that, fortunately, none of them guessed 
the means by which it was performed. The^aUs and towers of the 
fort were manned with multitudes, who, as well as those under cover 
of the thickets, fired irregularly, but without intermission, from their 
matchlocks ; but the detachment, although much galled, refrained 
from returning the fire, lest the bustle of handling their arms should 
ov'erset the raft, which in a quarter of an hour gained the shore. The 
troops advanced immediately to dislodge the Tanjorines posted in the 
thickets, who retreated as soon as they were fired upon, and took shel- 
ter either within the fort, or behind the projections of the towers. 
The raft was sent back, and in the space of two hours made several 
passages, during which the enemy kept up a continual fire, both on 
the troops that were landed, and on those on the raft, and killed 30 
Europeans and 50 Sepoys before the whole army had pas.sed the river. 

Major Lawrence determined to storm the breach without delay. 
4’he entrenchment which the Tanjorines intended to throw up be- 
fijre it, was left unfinished ; for the Coolies quitted the work as soon as 
it was advanced so far as to place them in the line of the shot batter- 
ing the walls. The pait which was finished was nevertheless of some 
service, for it commanded the ground over which the English troops 
well' obliged to march to the attack, and likewise flanked the breach 

itself 
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itself. About fifty yards in front of the entrenchment] ran a deep 1713 
and miry rivulet, which extended quite] across the island on which 
Devi-Cotah is situated. 

Lieutenant Clive offered his service to major Lawrence to lead the 
attack ; and the majpr, who had remarked the rising military genius “ 
of this officer, very readily gave him the post of honom’ he requested. 

A platoon of 34 Esropeans, with 700 Sepoys, were appointed for 
this service, who were to be supported by the whole army as soon as 
the entrenchment should be carried. The Eiuopeans, marching at 
the head of the Sepoys, crossed the rivulet with difficulty, and four of ~ 
them were kiUed Ly the fire fi-om the fort before they gained the 
opposite bank. As soon as part of the Sepoys had passed likewise, 
lieutenant Clive advanced briskly with the Europeans, intending to 
attack the entrenchment in flank at that end where the Coolies had 
discontinued the work. The Sepoys who had passed the rivulet, in- 
stead of following closely, as they were ordered, remained at the bank, 
waiting until they were joined by greater numbers. The enemy 
perceived this neglect, which left the rear of the Europeans exposed : 
a number of horse were concealed along the south side of the fort, 
between the projections of the towers ; the nearest of which was not 
more than forty yards from that part of the entrenchment which 
lieutenant Clive was preparing to attack. Just as his men were pre- 
senting their muskets to fire, a party of horse rushed sword in hand 
from behind the tower, and by a rapid evolution, which manifested 
the excellence both of the horses and the riders, fell on the rear of 
the platoon with so much inpetuosity, that the men had no time to 
face about and defend themselves, and in an instant 26 of the platoon 
were cut to pieces. A horseman had his sword uplifted to strike 
at lieutenant Clive, who escaped the blow by stepping on one side 
whilst the horse passed him ; he then ran towards the Sepoys, whom 
he had the good fortime to join, being one of four 'who were all that 
escaped from this slaughter. He found the Sepoys drawn up in 
order, but they had not advanced a step to support the platoon. The 
Tanjorine horse, satisfied with their success, did not prasecute their 
advantage by attacking the Sepoys, but retumwl to the stations 
from whence they had made the onset. 
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174!9 Major Lawrence, on this disaster, determined to attack the trench 
with aU the Europeans, who now crossed the rivulet, and advanced in 
a compact body, with a platoon of grenadiers at their head. The 
enemy kept up an irregular fire until the. grenadiers came to the 
*■ trench, and then they took flight along the southern side of the fort : 
The English troops immediately moved up to the breach, when the 
Tanjorine horse sallied again fi-om behind the toww ; and were sufier- 
ed to approach within fourteen yards before the first platoon gave 
its fire, which was so well directed that it struck down fourteen horse- 

■“ men : this execution flung the rest into such confusion that they im- 
mediately^ fled back, and the troops mounting the breach, found it 
abandoned by the ganison, whom they discovered huriying from all 
quaifers of the fort to make their escape out of the opposite gate- 
way : at the same time ail the Tanjorine horse quitted their stations 
near the foiii, and retreated to the westward. 

Some of the officers examining the different buildings of the fort, 
found in one of the chambers a Tanjorine lying on the ground despe- 
rately wounded, whom, incapable of moving without assistance, the 
garrison in their precipitate flight had neglected to carry off, altho’ he 
was an officer of rank, and an Indian of a very high cast. He was 
taken care of, but with a sullen obstinacy refused every kind of assist- 
ance, and would not submit to the necessary operations, until he found 
that the surgeon intended to use force. He was no sooner left alone 
than he stripped off the bandages, and attempted to put an end to his 
life, by tearing open his wounds : some persons were therefore ap- 
pointed to watch him continually, and he was removed into a thatched 
hut in a distant part of the fort, that his rest might not be disturbed. 
Finding himself constantly watched, he behaved for three days with 
so much comjwsure, that they, to whose care he was entrusted, 
thought he was reconciled to life, and relaxing their attention, left 
him in the night, as they imagined asleep ; but they were no sooner 
got to some distance, than the Tanjorine crept to the comer of the 
hut, where a lamp was burning, and with it set fire to the thatch, 
which, in that dry season of the year, caught the blaze so fiercely, that 
be was suffocated before it could be extinguished This Indian fell a 
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martyr to his ideas of the impurity he had contracted by suffering 1749 
Europeans to administer to his wants. v— • 

The troops were employed for a few days in repairing the breach, 
and in other works necessary to put the fort in a good state of defence ; 
after which major l^awrence detached a party of 100 Europeans, * 
with 300 Sepoys, to take pos.session of the pagoda of Atchaveram, 
lying five miles to, the south-west of Devi-Cotah. All the pagodas 
on the Coast of Coromandel are built on the same general plan : a 
large area, which is commonly a square, is inclosed by a wall of 15 
or 20 feet high, and in the middle of the area are the temples, which, - 
as if it was intended that they should be concealed from public view, 
are never raised above the height of the surrounding wall. In the 
middle of one or more of the sides of this wall is a gateway, over 
which is built a high tower, not designed as a defence to the pagoda, 
but as an historical monument of the gods to whom it is dedicated ; 
for the four faces of the tower ai'e crouded with sculptures, represent- 
ing the attributes and adventures of these divinities. The pagoda 
of Atchaveram is a square of which each of the sides extends about 
300 yards ; it was surrendered to the English detachment on the first 
summons by the Bramins, who intreated them not to enter the more 
sacred places : but the Tanjorine army no sooner heard that the 
English had got possession of it, than their horror of the pollutions 
to which their temple was exposed, inspired them with a resolution, 
which neither their attachment to their prince, nor their notions of 
mibtary honour, would have produced. A party of 5,000 men march- 
ed from the camp, and as soon as it was night attacked the pagoda ; 
some with ladders attempting to mount the walls, whilst others en- 
deavoured to bum down the gate, by piling up against it large bun- 
dles of straw mixed with other combustible matters. The English, 
knowing they should all be put to the sword, if the Tanjoiines retook 
the place, defended themselves vigorously ; some were employed in 
oversetting the ladders, whilst others fired upon those who attempted 
to moimt them. The guard who defended the gate opened the 
wicket, firing through it and pushing down the bundles of straw with 
their halberts : the enemy still persisted to bring more straw, and con- 
tinued their attacks until break of day, when they retreated, having 

lost 
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49 lost near 300 men : only five or six of the defenders were killed. 
The next day major Lawrence marched with the greatest part of the 
army to captain Cope’s assistance, and the Tanjorines made no farther 
attempts. * 

' By this time admiral Boscawen and the government of Fort St. 
David had sulficient reason to believe, that any future undertaking 
against the kingdom of Tanjore would be attended with great dif- 
ficulties. At the same time the king made proposals of accommo- 
dation. The English stipulated that the fort of Devi-Cotah, with as 
much land adjoining to it as would produce the annual income of 
9,000 pagodas, should be ceded to the East India" company for ever ; 
that the king of Tanjore should reimburse the expences of the war ; 
and that he should allow Saujohee a pension of 4,000 rupees ; they 
obliging themselves to be answerable for his person, as likewise that 
he should never give any more disturbance to the kingdom. The 
king of Tanjore acceded without hesitation to these conditions ; but 
his compliance did not proceed so much from his dread of the English 
arms, as from his sense of the danger with which his kingdom was 
threatened, in consequence of events which happened a few days be- 
fore in the Carnatic, and which had struck the whole coast of Coro- 
mandel with consternation. 

Chrmda-saheb, made prisoner bydhe Morattoes, when they took the 
city of Tritchinopoly in 1741, was esteemed by them a prize of so 
much importance, that they not only kept him under the strictest con- 
finement, but rejected aU the offers he made for his ransom, as much 
inferior to what they imagined his wealth enabled him to pay. The 
richest prince in Indostan never hesitates to plead poverty whenever 
money is to be paid ; and Chunda-saheb, either unable or unwilling 
to satisfy their exorbitant demands, remained in his confinement, 
corresponding for six years with his friends in different provinces, and 
suggesting to them the means of inducing the Morattoes to set him 
at liberty for a moderate sum. 

The chiefe who were related to the former succession of Nabobs, 
which ended by the aasassination of the young Seid Mahomed, re- 
tained their aversion to the reign of An’war-odean Khan ; hut they 
saw no one amongst themselves in the Carnatic endowed with suffi- 
cient 
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cient power and reputation to attempt the recovery of the govern- 
ment into their own family. There existed indeed at Vandiwash a 
brother of Seid Mahomed, born after the death of their father, the 
Nabob Subder-ally ; but the infancy of this prince rendered him un- 
fit to appear at the Jiead of a confederacy : And altho’ Mortiz-ally, 
the governor of Velore, was a near relation to the former Nabobs, 
and possessed a large domain with great treasures, yet he wanted in- 
trepidity sufficient to head a dangerous enterprize, and the knowledge 
of his treacherous disposition destroyed aO confidence in the engage- 
ments he might enter into. Of the rest, none had great reputation 
as generals, nor great power as princes ; but, collected unde? a proper 
head, their strength might become formidable. 

Chunda-saheb had made his way to the highest offices of the go- 
vernment by the services of hLs sword, and was esteemed the ablest 
soldier that had of late years appeared in the Carnatic. His con- 
tempt of the sordid means by which most of the Indian princes amass 
treasures, had gained him the aflfections of the whole province ; and 
an excellent understanding contributed to make his character uni- 
versally revered. The rest of the chiefs therefore concun-ed in 
regarding him as the fittest person to enter into competition with 
An’war-odean Khan for the Nabobship ; but this testimony of 
their deference for some time only served to rivet his fetters moi'e 
strongly ; for the Morattoes increased their demands in proportion 
as they found the character of their prisoner rising in importance. 

The wife and son of Chunda-saheb had remained at Pondicherry 
from the time that he was carried away by the Morattoes ; and the 
year after that event Mr. Dupleix arrived there, appointed governor- 
general of the French nation in India. He treated the family of 
Chunda-saheb, under his protection, with great respect; and by a 
frequent intercourse with the wife, very soon learnt the state of her 
husband’s affairs, and the dispositions of his relations in the province. 
His sagacity distinguished, in these latent principles of future con- 
vulsions, a possibility of aggrandizing his nation in India, where many 
causes concurred to prevent their establishments from becoming so 
eminently advantageous as he was ambitious of rendering them. 

The English, established in Indostan many years before the French 

had 
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1749 had made any settlements in the country, had confirmed in the na- 
tives a prepossession in their favour, by the punctuality of their deal- 
ings, the goodness of the commodities they imported, and, above all, 
by the great extent of their trade ; and this superiority perpetually in- 
~ terrupted the progress of the French commerca> At the same tune 
the affairs of all the European colonies were controuled by the Mogul 
government almost aa much as those of the natires themselves, who ^ 
are subject to the most despotic sway ; for their trade was liable to the 
interruption of every great and petty officer through whose district or 
^ department it passed ; and in Bengal, where Mr. Dupleix had resided 
for a long time, there scarcely passed a year in wTiich the Nabob did 
not extort large sums of money from each of the European settle- 
ments : garrisons were maintained, and other military expences in- 
curred, which greatly diminished the profits of the trade ; but such 
was the high opinion of the military strength of the Indian govern- 
ments, that the European troops were never employed in opposition 
to the will of the prince of the country. At the same time all the 
manufactures of India proper for the markets of Europe had, from a 
long succession of importations of silver, risen so much in price, and 
diminished so much in the goodness of the fabrick, that they afforded 
much less profit than in former times. The concurrence of these dis- 
advantages convinced Mr. Dupleix that the trade of Indostan was no 
longer worth the attention of France, nor indeed of any other nation 
in Europe. But discovering the unmilitary character of the natives, 
and the perpetual dissentions of their rulers, he was led to imagine, 
that by joining some of these competitors he might gain by conquest 
more advantages than any other European nation had hitherto de- 
rived from commerce. He therefore determined to prosecute this 
plan, by giving assistance to Chimda-saheb. 

These ideas probably dictated those impediments which he flung in 
the way of Mr. De la Bourdonnais’s operations, to prevent him from 
employing his troops, after the capture of Madrass, in other parts of In- 
dia ; for at that time Mr. Dupleix held a constant correspondence with 
Chunda-saheb in his imprisonment, and they were then concerting the 
means of accomplishing their mutual interests. The measure necessary 
to be first carried into execution, was the release of Chunda-saheb ; and, 

Mr. Dupleix guaranteeing the engagement, the Morattoes were at last 
•) satisfied 
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satisfied with 700,001) iTq)e(‘'<, and fon.x-iited to fui'uihli biui witli 3.000 
of their own troops. 

With this force, and the s')iiit of :iu a<lveriturer. lie left Hattarali in 
the beginning of the yeai- 17+8, intending to make eunipiests wherever 
opportunity presentcfk itself, until he should aapiire, liy ctnitributiou.s, 
the treasures necessary to maintain an army sufficient to attack the 
province (ffi Arcot. *He arrived, during the siege of Pondicherry, 
on tlie we.stern confines of the Carnatic, and found two Tlajahs at war : 
he sided with one of them, who, betrayed by some of liis officers, 
was totally defeated in a general battle, in which it is said that 
Chunda-saheb hims^f was taken prisoner, but that he was imliiediately 
released on producing a declaration from the king of the Moi-attoes, 
which enjoined all irrinces whomsoever to respect his person, on pain 
of incurrino- the resentment of the whole Morattoe nation. The 

O 

greatest part of Chunda-saheb’s trooi^s, were di.spersed after this de- 
feat, and he was left with only 300 men. when he rt'ceived an in- 
vitation from the Rajah of f'liitterdonrg, to conu' 1o his as.sistance. 
and take the comuiaad of his army against tlie Rajah of Bedronr. 
The territories of these two princes lie near the eastern eoiitinos of 
tlm country of Canara, which extends along the coast of Mal.-ibar 
between the rivers Alega and Cangrecora. Disasters eould not de- 
press the spirit of Chunda-saheb ; he marched away, with the hand- 
ful of men he commanded, and arrived just as the two armies were 
ready to engage. In this battle his courage and skill were so well 
seconded by tlie troojis of Chitterdourg, that he obtained a compleat 
victory : three thonsa.c! "f the enemy’s horse, after the defeat, offered 
their service to him, whom he took into his pay, and likewise 2,500 
of the troops of his ally : so that he was now at the head of 6,000 
men: but this force being still insufficient to attempt the comiucst of 
the Carnatic, he found resources in the consequences of other events, 
which had lately happened at Delhi, and in the government of the 
soubahship of the southern provinces. 

The Great Mogul Mahomed Schah, who had sufiered ii 1739 the 
humiliation of laying his crown at the feet of Thamas Kouli Kan, by 
whom he was again reinstated in the monarchy of Indostan, continued 
to govern the empire with so trembling a hand, tliat the jirincipal offi- 
eei's of his court acted in their several departments without contronl : 
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ITli) but the vizier Kimmir-ul-dieii, who had held this office ever .since 
the accession of Mahomed, continued inviolably attached to his sove- 
reign. None of the .subsequent events of the government of Delhi 
affect immediately the present object of our narrative, until the year 
- 1718 ; when an army of Afghans from Candaha^:, invaded the north- 

ern provinces under the command of Ahmed the Abdalll, so called 
from his tribe. This man was treasurer to Nadir ,^cliah, when assas- 
sinated on the 8th of June 1717, in Persia ; on which event, he went 
off with all the treasure under his care, and in less than six months 
— established himself in tlie sovereignty of all the provinces of Indostan 
ceded to the Persians in ]7o!), and of as large a tewitory on the other 
side of the mountains. Ahmed Schah, the elde.st .son of Mahomed, with 
the vizier, marched against the Abdalli ; vari(»us encounters ensued 
with variou.s success, and during a cannonade the \'izler was .slain by a 
straggling cannon ball, whilst at prayers in his tent. His death atBicted 
the emperor so violently, that after passing the night in lamentations, 
he expired the next day sitting on his throne, in a fit hi’ought on by 
the agony of his grief. The prince Ahmed, Saving the command ot 
the army to Munnti the .son of the deceased vizier, immediately re- 
turned from the army to Delhi, and was acknowledged emperor 
without oppo.sition, in the month of April 1718. 

The death of ilahomed Schah was in a few months succeeded by 
another of greater consequence to Indostan ; it was that of Nizam-al- 
niuluck, Soubah of the Decau, who, notwithstanding his whole life 
had pas.sed in the utmost intrigues, anxieties, and iniquities of oriental 
ambition, arrived to the uncommon age of 101 years. 

He left five sons ; the eldest, Ghazi-o’-dean, inherited all the ambition 
and ndi-kedness of his father, with a more enterprizing and intrepid 
spirit. Nizam-al-muluck, when returning to the Decan, after the re- 
treat of Nadir Schah, had obliged the weak Mahomed to confer the 
iifficcs of payiiraster and captain-general of the army on this son ; in 
which posts he continued at the court, employing his power, as his 
father before him, against the authority of his sovereign, and soon be- 
came the patron of aU the turbulent or disaffected omrahs in the em- 
pire. On the death of his father, he obtained the succession to the 
•snubahship of the Decan from the emperor Ahmed Schah ; hut was 
Wo much engaged ia other affairs at Delhi to proceed to tlxis govern- 
ment. 
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ment. The second son Nazir-jing had once fled from lii.s father’s 1749 
court, and appeared in arms against him. The father to.', k the field ; 
and when the two armies were near each other, confined himself to 
his tent so strictly, that by first making his own army b'edeve he was 
reduced to the point,of death by sickness, the report was likewise be- • 
lieved in the camp of Nazir-jing, and by Nazir-jing himself, to whom 
messengers were G(>ntinually sent with pathetic invitatiems from his 
father, desiring to embrace him before he died. The stratagem was 
so well conducted, that Nazir-jing at last determined to pay the visit, 
and no sooner entered Nizam-al-muluck’s tent, than he was arre.sted, ^ 
and put into fettefs, and accompanied his father under this restraint 
during several months, until Nizam-al-muluck being persuaded of 
his contrition, accepted of his submissions, and set him at liberty ; 
after which he was not guilty of any disobedience. The other three 
sons had not di.stinguished themselves either for good or evil, but had 
always remained constant attendants at their fathi'r’s court. 

The s’reat men in Inclo.stan bear great afi’ection to their children 

o ^ o 

during their infancy ; but as soon as these arrive at the age of eman- 
cipation, the perpetual intrigues of an Indian court render them^ 
from being a consolation to tlieir parents, tlie objects of tlieir mis- 
trust : for there are never wanting those who endeavour to engage 
them in parties, and even in plots : from hence it often happens, that 
a prince, in his latter days, lives without afiection to his own sons, and 
gives every kind of paternal preference to his grandchildren ; and this 
recurs so frequently to observation, that one of the oriental poets has 
said, “ that the parents have, during the life of their sons such over- 
weening afi’ection for their grandchildren, because they see in them 
the enemies of their enemie.s.” Amongst the grandsons of Nizam- 
al-muluck was one born of his favourite daughter. This young man, 
called Hidayet mohy-o-dean, he had always kej)t near his person, and 
cherished with great affection, insomuch that, immediately after his 
death, a report prevailed, that he had in his will not only appointed 
this grandson to inherit the greatest part of his treasures, but had like- 
wise nominated him to succeed in the government of the .southern 
provinces. It is very difficult to iiacertain the authenticity of any of 
the written acts ascribed to the princes of Indo-tun, for using a seal as 
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17 -Bl their signature, the impression is easily counterfeited ; and this, as 
— well as other methods of forgery, are commonly practised without 
scruple, whenever it is thought expedient to have recourse to them ; 
so that we cannot determine whether the report of the bequest made 
by Nizam-al-muluck to his gi'andson was well grounded, or without 
foundation ; it is certain, that it was generally believed. As a feu- 
datory to the Mogul empire, Nizam-al-muluck ^ had no right to 
bequeath even his treasimes, much less his sovereignty. 

Nazir-jing had fur some time commanded his father's arm\', and 
availed himself of the power di rived from his offices to oppose the 
pretensioiTs of his nejdiew Hidayet mohy-o-dean. He began by 
seizing Nizam-al-miduck’s trea-ures, and with them prepared to keep 
possession of the sovereignty : he jiretended, that his father had named 
his eldest son Ghazi-o'-din Khan to be his heir : and that Ghazi- 
o’-din Khan prefemng the employment he held at the court of 
Delhi, had ceded to him the soubahship of the southern provinces : 
and that this sovereignty was confirmed to him from the throne. 

Amongst other instances of the contempt with which the majesty of 
the emperor has lieen treated, the governors of provinces have of late 
years not only counterfeited without hesitation, letters, orders, and pa- 
tents, from tile court, but have even hired men to act the iiart of 
officers invested by the Great Mogul with the power of conferring with 
them on the affairs of their government. These mock delegate.s are 
received with great pomp in the capital : the vicc-roy or Nabob hum- 
bles himself before the pretended representative, who delivers in public 
his credentials, and the fictitious orders he has been instructed to en- 
force. These measures are practised to appease the minds of the peo- 
ple, who still retain so much reverence to the blood of Tamerlane, that 
a vice-roy always thinks it necessary to create an opinion amongst 
them that he is a favourite w ith the emperor, even when he is in arms 
against his authority. Bot-i Nazir-jing and Hidayet mohy-o-dean ex- 
hibited patents from the Jlogid. and produced delegates fi-om Delhi. 
Hidayet mohy-o-dean gave < uit that the emperor, on appointing him 
to succeed to his grandfather’s estates, had dignified him with the name 
of Murzafa-jing, or The Invincible ; by which he was afterwards dis- 
tinguished . 
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tingiiislied. But the we.alth of which Nazir-jing had taken poss ’ ion 
enabled him to keep his father’s army in pay ; and this was .so 'Nu- 
merous, that the forces whicli Murzafii-jing had collected were not 
sufficient to oppose him with any probability of .success * This ]u’'nce 
therefore kept the fiejd in the countries west of Gol-condah, with an 
army of 25,000 men, waiting for some lucky event tliat might ena- 
ble him to attack his uncle with more advantao-e. 

Ghunda-salieb, soon after his success at Chitterdourg, hcarol of the 
situation of Murzafa-jing’s affairs, and regarding him as a urin ,“c . o.o, 
like himself, from the similarity of their fortunes, was obliged !('> iry 
the chance of hold«and desperate enterprizes, he determined to 'o n, 
and offer him the service of his sword : his military reputation caused 
him to be received with open arms, and the troops which he brought 
with him were taken into Murzafa-jing’.s pay. Chunda-.saheb highly 
acknowledged his right to the soubahship of the southern province.s, 
and soon gained his confidence lij' the zeal he e.vpres.sod for lii.s cau.se : 
he then e.vplained his own pretensions to the govcruinent of tlie Car- 
natic, and easily prevailed on his now lord to confirm his titles by 
letters patent, appointing him to the Nabobsliip of Arcot ; but the 
obtaining of this favour was not the only proof of the groat ascen 1 nice 
which he had acquired over the young prince’s mind. He re [.re- 
sented that the countrie.s near Gol-condah were too much awed by the 
terror of Nazir-jing’s army to declare in Murzafa-jing’s favour, until 
he could collect a much greater force than that which accompanied 
him at present ; and that the same dread would be a perpetual ob- 
stacle to the augmentation of his army in the countries where he now 
kept the field ; but that his force was fully sufficient for the conque.st 
of the Carnatic against hi.s own rival An’war-odean Khan ; that this 
conquest, by putting them in piissession of the extensive territories 
which lie between Arcot and Cape Comorin, would furnish such 
resources both of men and money, as might enable him to return 
and attack N;:/ir-jing with equal force. Chunda-saheb then offered 
himself as the companion and conductor of Murzafa-jing, until this 
hardy enterprize should be accomplished, or, if fortune frowned, until 
they should both perish in the attempt. The romantic cast of this 
project could not fail of making tJie strongest impre.ssion on the mind 
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1749 of a young prince naturally brave, and ambitious of acquiring a sove- 
reignty. Murzafa-jing now looked upon Chunda-saheb as his guar- 
dian angel, and agreed implicitly to follow all his views. 

Mr. Dupleix very soon received intelligence of these resolutions, 
and was invited to take part in the project, with assurances of receiving 
considerable advantages for himself and the French East India com- 
pany, if it succeeded. Nothing could be more conformable to his 
views than such an opportunity of aggrandizing at once his own re- 
putation and the interests of his nation in India. As soon as he heard 
that Murzafa-jing’s army approached tlie confines of the Carnatici 
he ordered 400 Eurojieans and 2,000 So})oys to march and join them. 
This body was commanded by Mr. d’Auteuil, and accompanied by 
Raja-saheb, the son of Clmnda-.saheb, who had re.sided at Pondicherry 
diu’ing the whole time of his father’s imprisonment. 

An’war-odean, the Nabob of Arcot, from his accession after the 
murder of Seid Mahomed, had governed the Carnatic without re- 
ceiving any disturbance from intestine corumotions, and very little 
from foreign hostilities ; for all the mihtary operations of his reign 
had consisted in the reduction of certain Polygars, who, from terri- 
tories confining on the Carnatic, had made some predatory incuraions 
into the province. But his attention had been constantly fixed on 
the person of Chunda-saheb : he kept emissaries at Sattarah, to ob- 
serve him during his confinement, wdiich it is probable he protracted 
by bribing the Morattoes. As soon as Chunda-saheb was set at li- 
berty, the Nabob never doubted, how much soever he dissembled, 
that the time approached when he should be obliged to maintain his 
government b}" his sword. He reformed his army, which, like those 
of most Indian princes in times of peace, was composed of an un- 
disciplined rabble ; and enlisted none but the best men andhoraes, of 
which he com])'>sed a well-apjiointed army, consisting of 12,000 ca- 
valry and 8,000 infantry, and with this force determined to defend 
the entrance of the Carnatic to extremity : but another measure 
equally necessary to his preservation he omitted ; for he neglected, 
probably from the parsimony of his disposition, to ask from the Eng- 
lish the assistance of a body of their troops : and the English, era- 
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|)]oycd ill supjioi’tiiig a much less imjiortant cause, were equally hlind 1749 
to their real interest, in neglecting to join the Nabob of their own 
accord, as soon as they found the French determined to support his 
rival. * 

Chunda-saheb and,Murzafa-jing approached, levying contributions , 
in the countries thro’ which they passed, in virtue of the quality of 
Soubah, assumed by Murzafii-jing. In their progress they likewise 
augmented the number of their troops, which, when arrived at the 
borders of the Carnatic, amounted to 40,000 men. The troops sent 
from Pondicherry crossing the western mountains, at a distance from 
the Nabob’s army,« joined Murzafa-jing without opposition ; who 
immediately proceeded to attack the Nabob, and found him encamped, 
rrdth 20,000 men, under the fort of Amboor, lying 50 miles west of 
Arcot, and about 30 to the south of Damal-cherry, where Doast-ally 
Khan was killed fighting again.st the Morattoes in 1740. This fort 
of Amboor is built on the summit of a mountain, between which and 
a large lake at some distance from it is one of the principal passes 
leading into the CarnaTic. The Nabob had thrown up across the 
pass a strong entrenchment defended by cannon, which was served 
by about 00 vagabond Europeans : and he had likewise caused the 
ground in front of the entrenchment to be .swamped with water from 
the lake, which, although it might bemire, was not sufficiently deep to 
prevent the passage of detemoined troops. 

Mr. d’Auteuil offered to Chunda-saheb to storm the entrenchment 
with the troops sent from Pondicheny, without the assistance of any 
part of Murzafa-jing’s army ; and Chunda-saheb, glad of an opportuni- 
ty to shew that prince the great services which the European allies he 
had procured him were capable of performing, readily accepted the offer. 

The French soldiers were animated by exaggerated representations of 
the great treasures and other valuable plunder in the Nabob’s camp, and 
advanced with the Sepoys resolutely to the attack ; but they were re- 
pulsed, chiefly by the Nabob’s artillery, of which the first discharge 
was well point'.' I, rud did execution ; they rallied, and made a second 
attack, which lasted more than half an hour, and many of them had 
mounted the breast- work of the entrenchment ; but they were again 
beaten off and obliged to retire ; and in this attack Mr, d’Auteuil was 
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1719 wounded. Stimulated by the expectations wliicli were entertained of 
their prowe,s.s hy Cliunda-saheh and Murzafa-jing, who with the whole 
army under their command had been spectators of the repulses they had 
sustained, an'l equally encouraged by the intrepidity of their own offi- 
^ cers, especially of Mr. Bussy, they called out to b^ led on again ; at the 
same time the courage of the defenders had been staggered by the 
progress which the French troops liad made in thp preceding attack ; 
who in this found less resistance than they expected, and got over 
the breast-work with little loss. The different bodies posted to de- 
» fend the entrenchment took flight as soon as they saw the French in 
possession, of it : these formed, and advanced in "order towards the 
enemy’s main body, where the Nabob’s standard was displayed. Ho 
was here in person, mounted on an elephant, and surrounded, accord- 
ing to the Indian military arraj', by the chosen cavalry of his army, 
whom ho was animating with gi’eat spirit to, stand their ground, when 
numliers of the troops of Murzafa-jing, led by Chunda-saheb, having 
crossed the entrenchment, joined the French battalion, and appeared 
advancing with them. In this instant the Nabob was informed that the 
standard of Maphuze Khan, his eldest son, who commanded a wing 
of the main body, had disap])earod, and that Maphuze Khan himself 
was slain l:y a cannon shot. In the fir.st agitations caused by this dis- 
aster, he ])erceived the elephant of Chunda-saheb, and knew the ensigns 
of his rival ; more than one passion was now excited ; and the Nabob, 
tni ; lu i b'v f^i ■ “itrht of the author of this calamitous day, ordered the 
C'.n lucror ", i,;. ;■] jiii.int, with the promise of a great reward, to push 
directly again.sc tlic elephant of Chauda-saheb. A part of the French 
battalion was in the way : they fired ; a. ^hot from the musquet of a 
Caffre went through the Nabob’s heart, and he fell from his elephant 
dead on rie .in As if generally bap|)ens in the battles of Indostan on 
the death i.>f ti. - ''oiori osd'-v b. -b', f i9 tl, .-.s CMops who had hither- 
v' ■! ■■ d"'! "mu d i" ; I ■■ ■ t' ■ Ndr.ib’s stamhu’d, fled as soon 
a-s hr i, airl th.- V 1 !' . ■■ ‘ut-r;ii Miu'zafa-jing’s troops pur- 

sued 'J'r I'.'gitlv.j-,. ; "'. uiii,-, 'o ! kid ed more. Amongst the slain were 
tfcee or four priuripai ofticers , and amongst those who surrendered 
yrm Maphuze Klian the Nabob’s eldest son ; his son Mahomed-ally 
was Iftewise in the battle; but he saved himself by flight. Twelve 
4 of 
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of the French liattiilion were killed, and 63 wounded : and about 300 1719 
of their Sepoys were either killed or wounded; of Zdurzafa-jiiig’s ' 
army very few were lost. This decisive battle was fought on the 23d 
of July : the victorious army found the tents of the defeated stand- 
ing, and great (quantities of baggage in the camp, which they ])lun- 
dcred : the booty was valuable ; sixty ele[)hants, and a great number 
of honses, were taken ; which, with the artillery, arms, and military 
stores, Chunda-saheb and Murzafe-jing reserved to themselves, airl 
permitted their soldiery to take the rest of the spoil : the French bat- 
talion had their reward in money. The next day the anny sot out ' 
for Arcot, the capittil, and took jrossession of the city, and its fort, with- 
out meeting any opposition. 

Murzafa-jing here assumed all the state and ceremonial of a Soubah ; 
and, as the first mark of his authority, issued letters patent, appoint- 
ing his friend Chunda-saheb Nabob of the Carnatic, and of all the 
other dominions which had been under the jurisdiction of An’war- 

odean Khan. This .sudden revolution naturally struck with conster- 

^ *■ 

nation all the chiefs and [iiinces of the coast of Coromandel, who 
wished ill to the cause of Cliunda-.saheb. Foremost ut these wa.s the 
king of Tanjoro, whose ancestor, at the time that the Moors con- 
quered the Carnatic, submitted on condition of governing hi.s country 
by its ancient customs ; and for the enjoyment of this piivilege agreed 
ti3 pay an annual tribute, as well as to furnish a contingency of troops 
whenever the government of the CiuTiatic should be at war in sup- 
port of the interest of the great Mogul. When Chunda-saheb, in 
173(1, was coutirmed in the government of Tritchinopoly, he sum- 
moned the king of Tanjoro to account for arrears ol tribute, and 
pretended that hi? had in other respects offended against the sove- 
reignty of the euiperor. A war ensued, in which Chunda-saheb be- 
sieged the capital of Tanjore, but without success. The dread enter- 
tained of his ambition by the princes of the southern parts of the 
peninsula, together with their detestation of the violations committed 
by his troops in their temples, induced these princes, and above all the 
king of Tanjore, to solicit the Morattoes to invade the Carnatic, at 
the same time that Nizam-al-muluck, from other nu Cves, wa.s in- 
stigating th.-it jicople to atiark it Tin- disasters bn ught nu the rtdgn- 
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iiig family at Arcot, and the detriment which (Jliunda-salieb himself 
had suffered by the incursion of the Morattoes, were such as left no 
hopes of recOTiciliation in those who had contributed to bring about 
that revolution. The news of the battle of Amboor reached Tan- 
jore whilst the English troops under the commaisd of Major Lawrence 
were in the country, and struck the king with so much terror, that, to 
gain their friendship, or even to make them cease hostilities at this 
critical conjuncture, he would, if insisted on, have agreed to much 
harder terms than those which the English imposed. After the ra- 
tification of the treaty by which Devi-Cotah was ceded, Major Law- 
rence, leading a garrison in that fort, returned mth the rest of the 
troops to Fort St. David, where news had been lately received that a 
peace was concluded in Europe between Great Britain and France. 

The revolution at Arcot did not fail to create much solicitude in the 
English at Fort St. David ; and the part which Mr. Dupleix had taken 
in it sufficiently explained his ambitious views ; but unfortunately their 
o^vn proceedings at this very time against the king of Tanjore de- 
stroyed the propriety of any protests against Dupleix's conduct ; for 
they could accuse him of nothing, which they had not done themselves. 
Avoiding therefore any discussions on the battle of Amboor, they con- 
fined themselves for the present to demand the restoration of Madrass, 
which the French, by an article in the peace of Aix la. Chapelle, 
were obliged to deliver up. Mr. Boscawen, with a part of the squa- 
dron, sailed thither to take possession of the town : it was evacuated 
in the middle of August ; and the English received it in a condition 
very diflerent from that in which they had left it. The buildings 
within the White Town had suflTered no alteration ; but the bastions 
and batteries of this quarter had been enlarged and improved. The 
French had utterly demolished that part of the Black Town which 
lay within 300 yards from the White : in which space had stood the 
buildings belonging to the most opulent Armenian and Indian mer- 
chants : with the ruins they had formed an excellent glacis, which 
covered the north side of the White Town ; and they had likewise 
flung up another to the south side. The defences, nevertheless, re- 
mained still much inferior to those of Fort St. David, where the 
fortifications had been so much improved, that the East India com- 
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pany had ordered the presidency of thch- settlements on the eoa.st 1749 
of Coromandel to be continued here. 

Mr. Boscawen, during Ids stay at Mati as.s, discovered that the In- 
dian Roman Catholic.s residing at St. Thome, who composed the 
greatest part of the -inhabitants of this jilace, were, by the influence - 
of their priest.s, attached to tlie French, as lirethren of the same per- 
suasion. By the constant intercourse arising from the vicinity, the 
priests of St. Thomd were enabled to get intelligence of the tran- 
sactions of the English at Madrass, and never failed to communicate 
them to Mr. Dupleix, who gave out that Murzafa-jing had made 
over the property Of St. Tlionid, to the French company. Mr. Bosca- 
wen, to remove the present inconveniencies, and to prevent the greater 
detriments which would arise by the establishment of a Fi-ench gar- 
rison in the town, took possession of it for the English company. The 
town had for many years belonged to the Nabobs of Arcot ; and 
after the death of An'w.nr-odean Khan seemed to belong to nobody, 
for there were no officers either civil or military acting with authority 
in the jdace. All the siispected jiriests wore banished : and one of 
them, who had been sent Iiy Mi'. Dupleix from Pondicherry, was 
transported to Europe. The English flag was hoisted in the town, 
and a small redoubt, capable of containing about 30 men, was raised 
at the mouth of the river. 

In the mean time Murzafa-jing and Chunda-saheb were employed 
at Arcot in settling the affairs of their new government : they sum- 
moned all the chiefs of districts, and governors of forts, friends as 
well as foes, to pay a contribution, which they received from many, 
and, amongst the rest, Mortiz-ally, the governor of Velore, paid 
700,000 rupees. After having thus c.stablishcd the reputation of 
their authority as sovereigns, they proceeded with the greatest part of 
their army, accompanied by the French battalion to Pondichciry, and 
made their entry into the city with great pomp. Mr. Dupleix re- 
ceived them with all the ostentatious ceremonies and oriental marks 
of respect due to the high rank they assumed, and spared no expence 
in his entertainment of Murzafa-jing, to raise in him a high opinion 
of the grandeur and magnificence of the French nation. Here they 
settled the plan of their future operations : and r'hunrl.i-s.aheb pn- 
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17-19 sented Mr. Dupleix with the sovereignty of 81 villages in the neigh- 
boiirhood of Pondicherry ; after which he took the held rvith ilur- 
zafii-jing, and encamped about 20 miles to the west of the city. 

Mahomed-ally, the second son of An’war-odean Khan, fled from 
the b.attle of Amboor directly to Tritchinopoly* where his mother, 
■with the greatest part of his father’s treasures, had been sent for se- 
curity, on the first news of Chunda-saheb’s approach to the Carnatic. 
This city was much better fortified than any place of the same extent 
under An’war-odean Khan’s governmeiit ; nevertheless there re- 

~ mained little hopes of defending it against Murzafa-jing, assisted by 
the Frencdi troops, unles.s the garrison was reinforced by a body of 
English ; and Maliomed-ally, not doubting but they would be con- 
vinced of the necessity of stopping the progress of the French, aji- 
plied to them, as soon as he anived at Tritchinoj)oly, for assistance. 
He asserted, that both Murzafa-jing and Chunda-saheb were rebels 
to the empire ; that Nazir-jing was the real Soubah a])pointed by the 
Great Mogul ; that he himself was the real Nabob of the Carnatic, 
having obtained the reversion of the Nabobship from Nizam-al-mu- 
luck ; and that lie daily expected to receive the confirmation from 
Nazir-jing : a few daj’.s after lie affirmed tliat lie had received the 
patents of his appointment. 

Whilst Mr. Dupleix was prosei-uting a plan which lie knew to be 
entirely agi-eeableto the views of the monarch and ministers of France, 
the agents of the English East India company were not authorized 
from the court of directors to involve their affairs in the risk and ex- 
pences of military operations : for having neither suspected the views 
of Mr. Dupleix, nor, until the transitory expedition to Tanjore, en- 
tertained any such views themselves, they had neglected to ask, and 
consequently the directors to give, such a power to exert themselves 
as the present emergency of affairs required ; at the same time 
they retained their ancient reverence to the Mogul government. 
Murzafa-jing, for ought they knew, might be the Mogul’s rejiresen- 
tative, and so might Nazir-jing : they were in the same uncertainty 
of Mahomed-ally ’s title -. and therefore dreaded the risque of subject- 
ing the company’s settlements in all fiaits of India to the re.sentmeut 
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of the court of Delhi, if, V)y interfering in tlie 2 ^ 1 'esent war ol' (,'uro- 
niandel they should chance to take the wrong side. rSTeecssity was 
their justification for having taken possession of St. Tlujine ; and they 
already ) e])ented severely of their expedition to Tanj(jfe : and relin- 
quishing all views of conquest, they imagined that the restitution of 
these places would at any time satisfy the Mogul government, which 
they were very unwilling to offend any fiirther. Restrained l>y this 
spirit of caution, at the same time that they fully saw the dangers to 
which they were exposed, they were incapable of taking the vigour- 
ous resolutions which the necessity of their affairs demanded. They 
should have kept' Mr. Boscawen with his force on the .poast, and 
joined their whole strength to Mahomed-ally, without consideiing 
who was or was not authorized to light in the Carnatic : whereas 
they only sent 1 20 Europeans to join Mahomed-ally at Tritchinopoly, 
and suffered Mr. Boscawen to I'eturn to England with the fleet and 
troops, notwithstanding he had declared that he would remain, if the 
presidency puhlicklv requested his stay at this critical conjuncture. 

On the 21st of October the fleet sailed from Fort St. David, leaving 
liehind 300 men, to reinforce the garri.son. The French were so 
sensible of the great advantages they should derive from Mr. Bos- 
cawen’s departure, that they could not immediately bring themselves 
to believe he intended to quit India ; but imagined that he had only 
left the coast to avoid the stormy monsoon, and purposed to return 
as soon as that season was passed. However, they were prepared to 
take advantage even of this absence, shoi-t as they supposed it ; and 
the very next day Murzafa-jing’s army, accompanied by 800 Euro- 
pean, ‘s, 300 Caffres and TojiasM's, with a train of artillery, began to 
march from Pondicheny, and crossing the river Colcroon, entered 
the kingdom (d'Tanjore. 

Mr. Dupleix had stroTigly iccommendcd to Chunela-.sahcb to suffer 
nothing to divert him from proceeding directly to attack the city of 
Tritchinopoly ; since it was evident, that until this i)lace was reduced, 
the family of An war-odean Khan would always be enal)led to make 
efforts to recover the Nabobship. Chunda-saheb acquiesced in the 
truth of this rcasonins; : and, not to discourage the ardour with which 
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17-19 Mr. Dujjleix supported his cause, solemnly promised to follow his 
— ' advice, when at the same time he intended to act contrary to it. 
From the dread of lessening his own importance, as well as that of 
Murzafa-jing,' he had carefully concealed fi'om Mr. Dupleix that 
their treasures, notwithstanding the large cov-trihutions they had 
i-aised, were almost exliausted by maintaining so numerous an army ; 
and fearing that the siege of Tritchinopoly might be protracted so 
long, that their troops would desei’t for want of pay before the place 
was taken, he had determined to open the campaign by the siege of 
^ Tanjore, which being ill fortified, he hoped in a few days either to 
take, or tcp reduce to .such extremities, as would induce the king to pay 
a large sum of money to save his capital and his crown. 

As soon as the army entered tlie kingdom, Chunda-saheb sum- 
moned the king to pay the arrears of tribute from the death of the 
Nabob Subder-ally Khan in 17-12 ; asserting, that whatever he might 
have paid in the interval to An’war-odean Khan was not a tribute to 
the Mogul government, but a eonti-ibution ;to support a rebel. It 
is the custom in Indostan to make the conquered pay all the expences 
of the war ; and Chunda-saheb adding to the account of the arrears 
an exaggerated account of the charges of Murzafa-jing’s expedition 
into the Carnatic, made the total of his demand amount to 40 millions 
of rupees. The King, upon the first approach of the enemy, had shut 
himself uj) in his capital, and now seeing the storm, which he had 
for some time apprehended, ready to Ijreak upon his head, lost cou- 
rage, and offered to pay a ransom : this was more necessary to Chun- 
da-saheb, than either the reduction of the city, or even the conquest 
of the kingdom ; for in the first case the treasures, as is the custom 
in times of danger, would be buried, and in the other no revenue, in 
the confusions of a revolution, could be collected for some months. 
In order therefore to convince the king of his readiness to enter into 
a negociation, he did not suffer his army to approach nearer than 
three miles of the city ; and he requested the commander of the 
French battalion not to commit hostilities during the treaty. The 
wily Tanjorine knew that by protracting time he should increase the 
distress of his enemies, and in liis letters expressed himself with so 
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much seeming humility, that Chunda-saheb .suhered himself to be 171. 9 
amused to the middle of December, Avithout having settled the terms ' — <~~- 
of accommodation. In the mean time the king, corresjDonding with 
Mahomed-ally at Tritchinopoly, joined with him in exhorting Nazir- 
jing, at Gol-condah, rto come and settle the affairs of the Carnatic in 
person, after the example of his lather Nizam-al-muluck. He hke- 
wise solicited the assistance of the English, who exhorted him to 
defend himself to the last extremity ; but sent to his assistance no 
more than 20 Europeans, avIio were detached from Tritchinopoly, and 
entered the city of Tanjore in the night. 

Mr. Dupleix behhld with great anxiety this detention of -the army 
before Tanjore, and continually sent lettei-s, representing to Chunda- 
saheb the superior importance of Tritchinopoly : and finding that his 
exhortations had no effect, he ordered the commander of the French 
battalion to endeavour to break off the treaty, by committing some 
signal hostility. By this time Chunda-saheb likewise thought it 
necessary to attack the place, and, in order to intimidate the Tanjo- 
rines, made his whole army inarch round the Avails sounding their 
military music. This procession Av-as repeated four days successively, 
but Avithout effect. The Tanjorines tired from the AA'aUs upon the 
troops, Avhilst they were making this parade ; and on the fifth day 
the French troops attacked three redoubts, about 600 yards fi-om 
the AA’alls, and earned them Avith the loss of five Europeans. Early 
the next morning some of the king’s ministers came to the camp, 
and entered into conference Avith Chunda-saheb, who made his propo- 
sal.s, and allowed the king two days to consider of them ; but finding 
that no answer was returned on the third, he directed the French 
commandant to bombard the toAvn ; a few shells fell near the king’s 
palace, and frightened him so much, that he immediately sent depu- 
ties to the camp ; avIio renewed the conferences, which continued 
three days longer without concluding any thing. The French com- 
mandant, more weary than Chunda-saheb of these delays, renewed 
the bombardment ; and the enemy, assisted by the English soldiers, 
ansAvered it by the fire of many pieces of cannon, which they had 
brought from different parts of the fortifications to that Avhich was 
opposite the French attack. E.xa.sperated by this unexpected resi.stance, 
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1719 they assaulted one of the gates of the city, and carried it ; but were 
' ' nevertheless prevented from entering the town by strong entrench- 

ments. However, this success thoroughly intimidated the king and he 
now, for the lirst time, entered seriously into the discussion of Chunda- 
saheb’s demands, and ratified the treaty on the 2d st of December ; by 
which he agreed to pay Chunda-saheb, as Nabob, 7,000,000 rupees, ami 
200,000 immediately in hand to the French troops ; he likewise ceded 
to the French company the sovereignty of 81 villages, which had for- 
merly depended on the town of Karical, where the French had esta- 
blished themselves, and built a fort, against his will, in the year 1736. 

1750 We are- not e.xactly informed of the sum stipulkted to be immedi- 
ately paid ; but in these military collections the first payment rarely 
exceeds a four-th part of the whole assessment. The king paid the 
money wth the same spirit of procrastination that he had employed 
in making the agi’eement. One day he sent gold and silver plate, and 
his oflicers wrangled like pedlars for the prices at which it should be 
valued ; another day he sent old and obsolete coins, such as he knew 
would require strict and tedious examination ; and then he sent jewels 
and precious stones, of which the value was still more difficult to be 
ascertained. Chiuida-saheb .saw the drift of these artifices, and know- 
ing them to be common practices, submitted to wait, rather than lose 
the money, of which he was so much in want. In these delays several 
weeks more elapsed ; and the king of Tanjoro had not completed 
the first payment when Mr. Dupleix informed Chunda-saheb, that 
Nazir-jing was approaching from Goi-condah, and advised him at all 
events to take possession of Tanjore as a place of refuge. But this 
news struck Murzafa-jing with so much terror, that he immediately 
broke up his camp with precipitation, and marched back towards 
Pondicherry. 

Nazir-jing, little regarding the schemes of Murzafa-jing, but very ap- 
prehensive of the intentions of his eider brother, Ghazi-o-dean, to super- 
sede him in the soubahship of the southern provinces, was advancing to- 
wards Delhi with a considerable army, evhen he heard of the battle of 
Amboor. The compiest of the Carnatic rendered his nephew no longer 
a chimerical adventirrer, but a formidable rival ; he therefore desisted 
from his journey to Delhi, and returned to Gol-eondah, where he im- 
mediately 
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mediately began to augment hbs army, and sent orders to all the Na- 1750 
bobs and Rajahs, -w-hose temtories lie to the south of the Kristna, to 
hold themselves in readiness to accompany him, with the number of 
troops which, either as princes paying tribute, or as feudatories of the 
empire, they were ddiged to furnish in times of danger to the Mo- ' 
gul government. It is probable, fi’om the implicit obedience which 
was paid to these orders, that he was generally believed to be the real 
representative of the emperor. For some time Nazir-jing imagined, 
that the report alone of these extraordinary preparations would inti- 
midate his nephew, and induce him to make submissions : but find- " 

ing that Murzafa-jfng, pursuing his successes, had marched into the 
kingdom of Tanjore, he set out from Gol-condah, and advanced to- 
wards the Carnatic. His army, encumbered with all the preparations 
necessary to furnish the same luxuries in his camp as he enjoyed in 
his capital, made slow and dilatory marche.s, and was during its pro- 
gress every day augmented by the coming in of the different troop.s 
summoned to join him. Ho liad hired three bodies of Morattoes, of 
1 0,000 men each, to act'as the hussars of the army : one of tliese ^vas 
commanded by Morari-row, the same man who was left gos'ernor of 
Tritchinopoly when the Morattoes took the city from Chunda-saheb 
in 1743. Morari-row was sent forward, and in the middle of Febru- 
ary arrived on the bank of the Coleroon, the southern boundaiy of 
the Carnatic, before any other part of Nazir-jing’s troops had entered 
the province to the north. They met near the Pagoda of Chillam- 
brum the army of Murzafa-jing, returning with the French battalion ; 
and being not strong enough to venture a general battle, they divided 
into different bodies, and continued to harra.s.s the enemy’s line of 
march, which extended three leagues : they were often repulsed by 
the fire of the French field pieces, notwithstanding which they con- 
tinued to return to the charge, and accompanied Murzafa-jing 's army 
until it arrived at Villanore. Murzafa-jing and Chunda-saheb went 
into Pondicherry to confer with Mr. Dupleix, who sharply reproached 
Chunda-saheb for having deviated from the plan of attacking Trit- 
chinopoly, as also for not taking possession of Tanjore. It was now 
no longer time to dissemble, and Chunda-saheb confessed the motives 
of liis conduct by representing the distress to whiid> Murzafa-jing ’s 
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1750 affairs, as well as his own, were at that time reduced fur want of 
money : he added, that what they had received at Tanjore had like- 
wise been expended in the pay of the army, to whom such arrears 
were still due, that he eA'ery day apprehended some tumult, or per- 
• haps a general defection to theii- common enemy Nazir-jing. The 
known generosity of Chunda-saheb secured him from the suspicion of 
dissembling in this declaration, and Mr. Dupleix now shewed his 
ability to conduct the ambitious cause in which he was engaged, by 
not hesitating to employ the trcasure.s of the French company to re- 
• heve the distress of his allies. He lent them .50,000 pounds, ami gave 
out that he intended to furnish them with still largA- sums ; this well- 
timed assistance mconciled and pa.dlicd the army of INIurzafa-jing. 
At the same time Mr. Dupleix augmented the French battalion to 
the number of 2,000 Europeans, and ordered thi.s body to encamp, 
under the command of Mr. d’Auteuil at Villanore, where the army 
of Murzafa-jing was posted. 

Nazir-jiag on entering the Carnatic, summoned Mahomed-ally to 
join him from Tiitchinopoly, and dispatched fitters to Fort St. David, 
I’equesting the Engli.sh to .send a body of Eui'opeans ; and he ordered 
ail the troops that marched from the northward to rendezvous under 
the Forts of Gingec, .situated about 3-5 miles to the northwest of Pon- 
dicherry. Large bodies arrived there every day ; and at length, 
about the middle of March, came up Nazir-jing himself with the 
main body. When the whole was assembled, his army consisted of 
300,000 fighting men, of which more than one half were cavalry, 
together with 800 pieces of cannon, and 1,300 elephants. This 
force, and the number of great lords wlio followed his standard, con- 
vinced the English that Nazir-jing was the real Soubah of the south- 
ern provinces, and they ordered the detachment at Tritchinopoly to 
proceed with Mahomed-ally, who with 0,000 horse joined Nazir-jing 
at Valdore, about fifteen miles from Poudicherry. A few days after, 
on the 22d of March, major La wrence, with a body of 000 Euro- 
peans from Fort St. David, caiiic to iiis camp, which was now in 
of that of Murzafa-jing. 

A memher of the council, and captain Dalton, a military officer, 
accompanied major Lav/rence, and were authorizci.l, in conjunction 
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Avith him, to treat with Nazir-ji7ig on the interests of the East India 17-'>0 
company ; he received this deputation with politeness, and, among.st y— 
other oriental compliments, desired ilajor Lawrence to take upon 
him the command of his Avhole army, and proposed "to attack the 
enemy immediately. Major LaAvrence represented, that the attack 
would cost the liA-es of many hraA'e men, as the French occupied a 
strong post defended hy a large train of artilleiy ; but that, by moAung 
his army between the enemy and Pondicherry, he might, by' cutting 
off their communication, oblige them to fight at a greater disadAan- 
tage. Nazir-jing rejilied, “ What ! shall the great Nazir-jing, the 
“ son of Nizam-al^iuluck, even for an advantage, suffer tjje disgrace 
“ of seeming to retreat before so despicable an enemy ? No, he would 
“ march and attack them in front.’’ Major LaAvrence replied, that 
he might act as he pleased ; the English would be ready to support 
him. The tAvo armies Avere so near, that an engagement seemed in- 
eAutable ; and there Avas .so much disordci' at this time in the French 
battalion, tliat had the ad\’ice of Nazir-jing been followed, the attack 
he proposed would havi' been successful. 

The Fi’cnoh otHcers aaIio accompanied Murzafa-jing to Taujore 
had taken care to receive, out of the first paynnents ma(L by the king, 
the money that had been stipulated a,s their shai-e of the contribution. 

On the return of the army' U> Pondicherry, mo,st of these officers re- 
quc.sted and obtained leaA’e to quit the camp, and repose themseh’-es 
from their fatigues i.u the city, and others were sent to supply their 
place.s. The.se entering upon serA'ice just as Nazir-jing's army assem- 
bled at Gingfip, complainetl loudly tliat they sliould liaA-n been chosen 
to stand the brunt of danger, Avithoiit any' prospect of advantage, 
whilst tho.se, Avlio had Avithont any' ri.sqno got .so much money at 
Tanjori', avci-c suffered to retire from the field. They^ made remon- 
stiiuices, and demanded a sum of money', to pilt their fortunes upon 
an equality AA'ith those to aa'Iiosc po.sts tliey sneoceded. Mr. Dupleix 
attempted to bring them hack to their duty by severity' ; hut on arrest- 
ing one. all tlic re.st in.si.sted on receiA'ing the same treatment ; and 
theii" number.s being too gi’eat to he spared from the sei'A'ce of the 
camp at thi.s critical time, the Avhole party were suffered to remain 
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1750 without puuisluneut, and continued to sow faction and discontent 
•'N — ' Tlie soldiers, from this example of their officers, grew insolent, and 
became regardless of their duty. 

Such was 'the confusion in the French camp, when Major Law- 
r rence arrived at that of Nazir-jing. The nexl^f day the two armies 
drew out in view of each other, and a cannonade ensued. Mr. d'Au- 
teuil having no reliance on his troops, and dreading the consequences 
of being attacked by the English, sent a messenger to acquaint Ma- 
jor Lawi-ence, that although the troops of the two nations were en- 
™ different causes, yet it was not his intention that any Eu- 
ropean bipod should be spilt : and as he did not know in what part of 
Mazir-jing’s army the English took post, he could not be blamed if 
any of the French shot came that way. Major Lawrence returned 
answer, that the English colours were carried on the flag-gun of their 
artillery, which if Mr. d’Auteuil would look out for, he might from 
thence discover where the English were posted. He added, that al- 
though he was as unwilling as Mr. d’Auteuil, to spill European blood, 
yet if any shot came that way, he should ce^taindy return them. A 
shot from the French entrenchment flew over the English battalion ; 
and Major Lawrence, imagining that it was fired by Mr. d’Auteuil’s 
order, to try whether the English would venture to come to action with 
the French, directed it to be answered from three guns : the seditious 
French officers, instead of encouraging, disheartened their men, by 
exaggerated descriptions of the superior force of the enemy. The 
cannonade did little execution, and ceased in the evening. 

As soon as the night set in, 13 officers went in a body to Mr. 
d’Auteuil, gave up their commissions, and immediately left the camp ; 
and by this scandalous desertion confirmed the panic of the troops, 
who naturally imputed it to fear. Mr. d’Auteuil dreading the con- 
sequences of exposing his men in this confusion to a general action, 
took the resolution of withdrawing immediately from the field, and 
Ordered the battalion to march without delay to Pondicherry. Mur- 
zafa-jing and Chunda-saheb knew of the sedition, but never suspect- 
ing that it would have produced this consequence, were overwhelmed 
with astonishment, when they foimd that their entreaties and remon- 
strances could not induce Mr. d’Auteuil to alter his determination. 
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For some days before the cannonade, messengers had passed between 1750 
the two camps, with overtures of accommodation ; and several ofii- 
cers in Nazir-jing’s army had assured Murzafa-jing, that if he sub- 
mitted, they would protect his person, and guarantee the execution of 
any treaty which lie^might make with his uncle ; but his reliance on 
the French troops and Mr. Dupleix, had hitherto prevented him from 
laying down his arms. There was now no time to be lost in deli- 
beratii:)n, fot every one was convinced that in consequence of the re- 
treat of the French battalion, the whole army, before another sun 
Avas set, would provide for its safety, either by taking flight, or by 
going over to Nazir-jing. Cliunda-saheb who had every thing to 
fear from the resentment of Nazir-jing, took his resolution in the in- 
stant, to accompany the French troops to Pondicherry. Murzafa- 
jing still hesitated. His principal officers determined him, by repre- 
senting the irreparable disgrace of exposing the standard of the empire, 
which he displayed, to retreat : for it is supposed that this ensign never 
retreats. Ho therefore refused to accompany Chunda-saheb ; and 
relying on the assurances Avhich had been made to him from hlazir- 
jing’s camp, resolved to send deputies thither, with offers to surrendei’. 

After this gloomy conference, the two friends oppressed, but not so 
much ovei’powered by their misfortunes as to despair of meeting 
again in a better hour, embraced and separated with professions of 
inviolable attachment, which although made by princes in Indostan, 
were sincere. The French battalion, with some squadrons of horse 
led by Ch\Anda-saheb, decamped at midnight in silence, but in such 
confusion, that they left behind forty gunners, with eleven pieces of 
cannon. At the same time the deputies of Murzafa-jing repaired to 
the tent of Shanavaze Khan, who with the principal officers of the 
durbar, or court, introduced them to Nazir-jing. This prince Avas 
so overjoyed at the prospect of having his nephew in his poAvei', that 
it is said he did not hesitate to swear on the koran, that he would nei- 
ther make him a prisoner, nor deprive him of the governments which 
he enjoyed during his grandfather’s life. 

On these assurances, Murzafa-jing left his camp, and proceeded to 
pay his respects to his uncle ; but on approaching the head-quarters, 
was arrested, and carried under a strict guard into a tent near that of 
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17-50 Nazir-jing, whei'e lie was immediately put into fetters : as soon as 
■— the prince was seized, his camp was attacked, and his troops snr- 
pi-ised made little resistance : many were slain during the pursuit, 
for the Soubah’s troops gave no quarter. A party of horse fell in 
with the French gunners, who had been abanc^ned by the rest of 
the battalion, and cut the greatest part of them to pieces. They 
would have destroyed the whole, had not the English rescued some 
of them from their fury ; but most of these were wcflmded. The 
Morattoes commanded by Morari-row, pushed on in pursuit of the 
French battalion, and came up with it before it had gained the 
bound-hedge. Mr. d'Auteuil formed his men into a hollow square, 
which Morari-row attacked and broke into, with only 15 men, imagin- 
ing that the rest of his party followed him ; on seeing his danger 
when surrounded he immediately made another effort, and broke 
through the opposite side with si.v men, lo.sing nine in this second 
attack. The Morattoes continued to harrass the army until they 
anived at the bound-hedge : they killed 1 9 of the Europeans, and 
would have done more execution, had they^not been vigorously op- 
posed by the cavalry commanded by Chunda-saheb, who behaved 
with great activity and resolution during the retreat. 

This victoiy intirely dispersed the army of Chunda-saheb and Mur- 
zafi-jiug, and, together with the impri.sonmeiit of bis rival, seemed to 
assure t-' Nazir-jing the quiet posses.sion of the soubahship : but his 
cipicity wa-s unociual to the management of so great an employ, and 
trea.^'jii began already to taint bis councils. The Nabobs of Cudapa, 
Canoiil, and Savanore, were the most considerable of the feudatory 
lords who had accompanied him into the Carnatic : they were all 
three, Pitans by birth, and possessed tli-e daring temper which charac- 
terizes that nation. They had obeyed the summons of Nazir-jing, 
and taken tbe held without reluctance, because they made no doubt 
of obtaining, in reward of tlicir military .service, a remission of large 
sums they owed to tbe Mogul’s treasury, as well a.s considerable im- 
munities in tlieir respective govcrnmcut.s : but Nazir-jing, who a.s- 
eumed the full state of a. soubah, paid no regard to their pretensions, 
and treated them as feudatorie.s, who had done no jnore than their 
duty in joining the Mogul’s standard. Disappointed in their expec. 
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tations, they grew^ weary of a war by which their intei-ests were not 17-30 
benefited, and to put an end to it, had been the first to advise Mur- 
zafa-jing to submit. They wei’e seconded in these intentions of bring- 
ing about a reconciliation by Shanavaze Khan the prime minister, 
and several of the principal servants of IVazir-jing’s court : but these ■* 
were actuated by better motives ; for, owing their fortune.s to Xizam- 
al-muluck, their gratitude to his memory, and attachuieiit to his fa- 
mily, made them behold with affliction a civil war between his son 
and grand-son. It was to these nabobs and mini.sters, as well as to 
the ambassadors of Murzafa-jing, that Nazir-jing had given those 
solemn assurances of not injuring his nephew, which he broke as soon 
as he got him into his power. This breach of faith huiT the minds 
of all who had interfered in inducing the young prince to suirender : 
but the ministers were content to make gentle representations to their 
master, whilst the Pitaa Nabobs oi^enly and loudly complained of the 
affront cast upon themselve.s, by his contemjjt of obligations, for the 
performance of which they had jiromised to be respruisible ; and from 
this hour they confederated, and meditated mischief, but agTeed to 
shew no farther symptoms of discontent until they could carry their 
designs into execution. 

At Pondicherry, the retreat of the French battalion, the news of 
Murzafa-jing’s imprisonment, and the dispersion of his army, naturally 
created the greatest consternation. But Mr. Dupleix, although more 
affected than any one by these sudden reverses, had command enough 
over himself to suppress the emotions of his mind, and dissembled 
great serenity. He immediately ordered the army to encamp out of 
the bounds, sent other officers to command it, arrested the mutinous, 
directed Mr. d’Auteuil to be tried for retreating witliout orders, and 
by his own resolution rc-establislied in some measure that of the 
troops. At the same time he knew that the number of his Europeans, 
unsupported by an Indian army, was insufficient to make a stand 
against the vast force of Nazir-jing, a.ssi.sted by the English battalion ; 
but his knowledge of the general character of the princes of Indostan, 
made him not despair of discovering, or even of creating some faction 
in the court of Nazir-jing, which, artfully managed, might contribute 
to re-establish the broken" affairs of Mnrzafa-jing and Chunda-saheb. 
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1750 In order therefore to gain the time and intelligence of which he stood 
so much in need, he determined to enter into a negociation. He 
had some da^s before written a letter to Nazir-jing, in which he had 
offered to make peace, on condition that Miu-zafa-jing was re-instated 
* in his former governments, and Chunda-saheb pitt in possession of the 
Nahobship of the Carnatic. To this letter Nazir-jing had returned 
no answer, and Mr. Dupleix made use of this neglect as a pretext 
to continue the correspondence. He a,sserted, that the retreat of the 
French troops had been executed in consequence of orders which he 
> himself had given, in hopes of accelerating the peace, by that proof 
of his aversion to continue hostilities ; and to Convince Nazir-jing 
that the troops had not taken flight, as was believed in his camp, he 
boldly magnified the slaughter they made when attacked in their re- 
treat. He reminded him of the hospitality and good treatment which 
his sister the mother of Murzafa-jing, received in Pondicherry ; re- 
commended this prince to his clemency, and desired leave to send 
ambassadors. 

Nazir-jing consented to receive the embassy, and two of the council 
of Pondicherry went to the camp ; one of them was well versed in the 
Indostan and Persic languages, which are the only tongues used in the 
courts of the Mahomedan princes. They had an audience of ceremony, 
after vdiich they conferred, as usual, with the council of ministers, and 
after several higher demands, they made their ultimate proposals, which 
were, that the estates of Murzfa-jing should be invested in the son of 
that prince, until Nazir-jing could be prevailed upon to reconcile himself 
to the father ; and that Chunda-saheb should be appointed Nabob of the 
Carnatic. The council of ministers, although many of them wished 
well to Murzafa-jing, would not venture to represent to their master the 
demands made by Mr. Dupleix in his behalf ; and told the French de- 
puties, that the pretensions of Chunda-saheb were still less admissible, 
seeing that the government of the Carnatic was bestowed on Ma- 
homed-aUy, the son of An’war-odean Khan. The French deputies 
left the camp, after having remained in it eight days ; but although 
they failed in gaining the apparent ends of their mission, they ob- 
tained the real advantages Mr. Dupleix proposed from it, by making 
themselves acquainted with the state of Nazir-jing’s court, and by esta- 
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blishing the means of carrying on a correspondence with the dis- 1750 
contented Nabobs of Cudapa, Canoul, and Savanore. 

Suspicions were entertained of the clandestine conduct of the 
French deputies, and major Lawrence was informed, that some de- 
sign was carrying on In the camp against the Soubah, in which Sha- ' 
navaze Khan, the prime minister, was the principal agent. The 
latter part of this report was not true, and the first could not be 
proved : however, the major, at an audience, endeavoured to acquaint 
Nazir-jing with what he had heard, but his interpreter had not cou- 
rage to make a declaration, which would probably have cost him his 
life, and misrepresented what he was ordered to say. There was no 
other method of conveying this intelligence ; for the state maintained 
by Nazir-jing, as Soubah, suffered no letters to be directly addressed 
to him, and no one was admitted to a private conference but his prime 
minister, who was involved in the accusation, or his domestics, who, 
as in all courts, were dependants on the minister. 

On the return of the lieputies, Chunda-saheb began to levy troops, 
and Mr. Dupleix thought it necessary to re-establish the reputation 
of the French arms by some enterprize, which might convince the 
allies he had gained in Nazir-jing’s camp, that he was both pre- 
pared and determined to continue the war. Mr. d’Auteuil, who 
had taken the command again, marched before day, and attacked by 
surprize one of the quarters of the camp, into which the troojps 
penetrated a mile, firing at fugitives : for, as it is the custom in an 
Indian army to make the great meal at night, and after it to smoke 
opium, and other soporiferous drugs, the whole camp towards morn- 
ing is generally in so deep and heavy a sleep, that a few resolute and 
disciplined men may beat up thousands, before they recover alertness 
sufficient to make any vigorous resistance. 

In the mean time Major Lawrence with the battalion remained in 
the camp, and with the other deputies soUicited Nazir-jing to confirm 
the grant, which Mahomed-ally, now esteemed Nabob of Arcot, had 
made to the East-India company of a territory near Madrass, in return 
for the assistance of their troops. He had often promised to com- 
ply with this request ; but his minister Shanavaze Khan regarded 
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such a cession as inconsistent with the majesty of the Mogul empire, 
and prevented the 'phimw.und, or patent, from being issued from his 
office. Wearied with prevarication, Major Lawrence insisted on a pe- 
remptory answer, on which he was assured that he should he imme- 
diately satisfied, provided he would march with Hie battalion to Arcot, 
where Nazir-jing had taken the resolution of going with his whole 
army. He did not think it prudent to comply with this proposal, lest 
the French and Chunda-saheb should take advantage of his absence 
and invade the English territory. He tht refore endeavoured to divert 
the Soubah from this purpose, by repre.senting that it would give 
the enemy an opportunity of recruiting their ‘forces, and recom- 
mencing hostilities ; whereas by remaining near Pondicheny, he 
might, by cutting off their communications with the country, reduce 
them to such distresses a.s would oblige them to accept of peace on 
his own terms. This reasoning producing no effect, the major re- 
turned with the battalicm to Fort St. David, and in the latter end of 
April Nazir-jing broke up his camp at Valdore, and marched to 
Arcot. 

From hence he sent orders to seize the houses and effects, which 
the French company had in the city of Masulipatnam, and at Yanam, 
a weaving town about 35 miles farther north. His officers proceeded 
Avithout violence, plundered nothing, and sealed up what they took 
possession of The detriment sustained was not considerable ; but Mr. 
Dupleix, apprised of the defenceless condition of Masuhpatnam, de- 
termined to revenge it ten-fold, by attacking this city, which he had 
for some months considered as an acquisition so necessary to his future 
views, that he had prevailed on Murzafa-jing upon his first arrival at 
Pondicherry to promise the cession of it to the French company. 
Masulipatnam is situated at the moutli of the river Kristna, which 
bounds the coast of Coromandel, and the ancient Carnatic to the 
north : it is the sea-port of Gol-condah and the western countries 
in that part of the peninsula, ^vith which it has communication by 
the river Kristna, and by several high roads : it was formerly the 
greatest mart, and one of the most opulent and populous cities of In- 
dostan ; insomuch that several modem authors, first blundering in the 
acceptation and orthography of the termination Patnam, which 
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signifies a town ; ami tlieu forming conjectures on the reputation of ] 750 
this place, have not hesitated to doriY’e the whole Pitan nation, but v— 

also a race of kings at Delhi, from a colony of Arabians, who, about 
400 years ago, as they say, founded Masulipatnam. The city is even 
at this day a place or considerable trade and resort, and famous for 
its manufactures of painted cloths ; for the jdants from which the 
dies are extracted grow no where in such perfection as in the ad- 
jacent ten-itory. In the beginning of July a detachment of 200 Eu- 
ropeans and 300 Sejjoys, together with several pieces of battering 
cannon and a quantity of military stores, were put on board two 
large ships, which, after a passage of three days, anchored in Ihe road. 

The troops landed in the night, and attacking the city by surprize, 
took it with very little loss. They kept possession of it, and imme- 
diately began to put it into a better posture of defence. 

In the mean time the French battalion had, soon after the retreat 
of the Soubah’s amy, formed their camp, as if in defiance of his 
authority, on the limits ^of the ne\v ten-itory ceded by Murzafa-jing 
to the French company ; but this insult produced no effect on the 
mind of Nazir-jing, who deeming the impiisonment of his nephew 
a sufficient security against any farther commotions, indulged the bent 
of his nature, and gave his whole time to the pleasures of women, 
and hunting : but although he gave no application to business, he 
decided peremptorily on the affairs which his ministers reported to 
him ; and his orders, howsoever absurd, were’ irrevocable : his caprices 
disgusted his friends, and his indolence rendered him contemptible 
to his enemies. The Pitan Nabobs insinuated themselves into his 
favour, by encouraging him in his vices, and at the same time ad- 
vised Mr. Dupleix to proceed to action. 

Mr. Dupleix followed their advice, and ordered 500 Europeans to 
attack the pagoda of Trivadi, lying about fifteen miles to the west 
of Fort St. David. The pagoda served as a citadel to a large pettah, 
by which name the people on the coast of Coromandel call every 
town contiguous to a fortress. Trivadi made no resistance, and the 
French having garrisoned it with 50 Europeans and 100 Sepoys, 
began to collect the revenues of the district. This a?qui.sition carried 
them to the south of the river Pannar ; and Maho:ued-al!y concluding 
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750 that they would not hesitate to push their conquests still farther, re- 
quested Nazir-jing to permit him to take the field, and defend the 
territories of, which he had created him lord, alledging that the Eng- 
lish, for the sake of their own interests, would join his troops with 
their whole force. Nazir-jing was so exasperal^d against the Eng- 
lish for having refused to accompany him to Arcot, that it was some 
time before he could he prevailed on to suffer his vassal to ask their 
assistance ; at length however he consented, but Avithout giving his 
own name as a sanction. The Engli.sh, assured by Mahomed-ally 
that ho would punctually defray all expences, ordered a body of 400 
Europeafis and 1,500 Sepoys to take the field, and*the Nabob marched 
from Arcot Avith an army of 20,000 men, of which more than one half 
were the troops of Nazir-jing ; but not thinking even this force suffi- 
cient to pass through the countries near Pondicherry, before it was re- 
inforced by the English troops, he encamped and waited for them near 
Gingee, where they joined them in the beginning of July. 

The army then moved towards Fort St. DaArid, and encamped on 
the plain of Trivandaparum, waiting for two 24 pounders and military 
stores. As soon as these arrived, they marched on the 19th of July 
towards the French, whom they discovered in the evening about eight 
miles to the east of Trivadi, near the northern bank of the Pannar, 
which river was at this time fordable. The army halted on the south 
side of the river, and a large body of Sepoys, vrith the company of 
Cafifes, were detached to attack the enemy's advanced posts, and to 
reconnoitre the situation of their camp. A skirmish ensued which 
lasted until night, when the detachment was recalled. They reported, 
that the enemy’s camp was in a grove, enclosed by strong entrench- 
ments, mounted with ten pieces of cannon. In order to draw them 
from this situation, captain Cope persuaded the Nabob to march against 
Trivadi ; and the army appeared before the place the next day, and 
summoned the garrison, who refu.sed to surrender. Captain Cope 
therefore proposed to the Nabob to order his troops to scale the walls, 
and make a general assault, whilst the English battered down the 
gates. The Nabob consented, but his troops refused to imdertake so 
perilous an attempt ; the army therefore marched back the next mom- 
mg towards the French encampment, and halting, formed for battle 
§ within 
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within gun-shot of their entrenchments. The commander of the 1750 
French troops sent a messenger to ask the reason why the English y*~ 
came so near their posts, and declared that if they did not immediately 
march away, he should in his own defence be obliged to fire upon them. 
Captain Cope replied, that the English acting as allies to the Nabob, • 
were determined to accompany him into all parts of his dominions, 
and to assist him against all who should oppose his authority. 

The messenger was scarcely returned when a shot from the French en- 
trenchment killed some of the English soldiers. It was answered 
from the two 18 pounders and four field pieces ; and a cannonade 
ensued, which lastfed from noon till night, when the Englisdi quitted 
their ground with the loss of 10 Europeans and 50 Sepoys, and 200 
of the Nabob’s troops were likewise killed : the French secured by 
their entrenchments, sufiered mueli less. This ill success depressed 
Mahomed-ally as much as if the army had suffered a total defeat, and 
rendering him anxious to remove out of the neighbourhood of the 
enemy, he proposed to march to the west, pretending that his army 
could not subsist in thmr present situation, since all their provisions 
coming from Arcot, and the inland parts of the province, would be 
exposed to the French stations at Gingee, Valdore, and Trivadi. By 
accompanying the Nabob the English would have been of no other 
service than that of shewing him to the province in parade at the 
head of an army ; but this, ridicxilous as it may appear, was the very 
service he preferred to all others ; since it would have produced not 
only the homage of the renters and farmers of the country, but 
likewise some money by the presents he would have obliged them 
to make. On the other hand, Captain Cope was instructed not to 
march beyond any of the French posts, lest his communication with 
Fort St David should be cut off ; and he was likewise ordered to 
endeavour by all means to bring the enemy to an engagement : he 
therefore insisted with the Nabob that the army should place them- 
selves between the French camp and Pondicherry. There were no 
means of reconciling two opinions so directly opposite ; and this dis- 
agreement indisposed the Nabob so much towards his allies, that 
when they demanded the money promised for their expences, he first 
made excuses, and at last declared he had none ; ha\ing, as he said, 
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1750 exhausted his treasury hj^^ giving Nazir-jing two millions of rupees. 
Major Lawrence, who now commanded at Fort. St. David, not only 
as the first mihtary officer, but also as temporary governor of the set- 
tlement, was as much offended by these prevarications of Mahomed- 
~ ally as he had been by those of Nazir-jing, and Vith the same spirit 
of indignation which had dictated to him the resolution of quitting 
the Soubah, ordered the troops to leave the Nabob, and march back 
to Fort St. David, where they arrived the 19th of August. 

As soon as they retreated, Mr. Dupleix ordered the main body at 
Valdore to march and join the camp near Trivadi ; the whole force, 
when united, consisted of 1,800 Em-opeans, 2,500 Sepoys, and 1,000 
horse, levied by Chunda-saheb, together with twelve field pieces. 
The army of Mahomed-aUy consisted of 5,000 foot and 1 5,000 horse, 
variously armed : his camp extended between two villages which 
secured the flanks ; the rear was defended by a river ; in front were 
several entrenchments occupied by the infantry ; and in the other 
intervals, where there were no entrenchments, cannon were planted ; 
the cavalry, instead of being out on the plain, formed a second line 
within the camp. On the 21st of August the French advanced to 
attack this absurd disposition : their field pieces were distributed in 
front ; the baggage-carts were ranged in a regular fine in the rear, 
and the cavalry were on each wing ; they made several halts, during 
which they gave a general discharge of their artillery, which wa® 
answered by the enemy’s cannon and musketry, not a shot of which 
did execution ; but a rocket, which the Moors make use of to fiighten 
cavalry, set fire to a tumbril, and this blowing up, wounded some of 
the sepoys. As soon as the French troops were within 200 yards 
of the camp, they marched up briskly to the entrenchments, which 
the Nabob’s troops immediately abandoned, and at the same time 
deserted the cannon. The Frencli iiaving entered the camp, formed 
again, brought up their artillery, aud began to fire upon the cavalry, 
who were soon flung into confusion. The rout became general, and 
horse and foot fled promiscuously and with such precipitation, that 
many pushed directly into the river, where they were drowned. 
They continued to fire upon the fugitives whilst any remained in the 
camp, and kUled near a thousand men : the Nabob himself made his 
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escape with gi’eat difficulty, and hurried away to Arcot, where he ar- 
rived with only two or three attendants. This victory was obtained by 
the French without the loss of a man, and none’ were even wounded, 
excepting those who suffered by tlie explosion of the turnbril. 

Even this success^of their arms was not sufficient to rouze Nazir- 
jing out of the luxurious indolence in which he passed his time at 
Arcot : Mr. Dupleix resolved to avail himself of his inactivity, and 
of the general consternation which the defeat of Mahomed-ally had 
caused in the neighbouring countries, and immediately ordered his 
army to march and attack Gingee. This place was formerly the 
residence of a raee of Morattoe kings, whose dominions .^.extended 
from hence to the borders of the kingdom of Tanjore : these princes 
were the ancestors of the famous Sevagee, who became king over all 
the Morattoe nations ; and it has long been a general, although 
erroneous notion, that Sevagee himself was born at Gingee. The 
fortifications, as well as those of Velore, bear the marks of the mili- 
tary character of the nation to which they belonged. A strong wall 
flanked with towers, iffid extending near three miles, incloses three 
mountains, which form nearly an equilateral triangle ; they are steep 
and craggy, and on the top of each are built large and strong forts ; 
besides, there are many other fortifications upon the declivities : on 
the plain between the three mountains is a large town. The In- 
dians, who esteem no fortifications very strong, unless placed upon 
high and difficult eminences, have always regarded Gingee as the 
strongest fortress in the Carnatic. 

A detachment of 250 Europeans, 1,200 Sepoys, with four field 
pieces, commanded by Mr. Bussy, set out before the rest of the army, 
and advanced by slow marches, intending, it is probable, to attack the 
place by suprize ; and the main body, commanded by Mr. d’Auteuil, 
followed at the distance of a forced march. When in sight of Gin- 
gee, Mr. Bussy found that 5,000 of the fugitives from the defeat at 
Trivadi had taken refuge here, and were encamped under the walls, 
with some pieces of artillery managed by Europeans. He therefore 
waited till the main body came in sight, and then advanced and at- 
tacked these troops, who made very little resistance, and quitted the 
field as soon as Mr. dAuteuil came up. The French took their ar- 
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1750 tillerj^, and killed most of the Europeans who served it. They then 
— proceeded to petard one of the gates of the outer wall on the plain, 
and got possession of it a little before night, with the loss of only three 
or four men, and the troops with all the artillery and baggage entered 
^ the town ; where they immediately fortified themshlves by barricading 
the narrow streets with the baggage-waggons, and by distributing 
the cannon in the larger avenues. In this situation they were ex- 
posed to a continual fire from the three mountains : the Moors like- 
wise threw great numbers of rockets, in hopes of setting fire to the 
combustible stores. The French bombarded the forts with mortars, 
and fire(b«pon them with artillery until the moon"" set, which was the 
signal to .storni the fortifications on the mountains. None but the 
Europeans were destined to this hardy enterprize, who attacked all 
the three mountains at the same time, and found on each redoubts 
above redoubts, which they carried succes.sively sword in hand, until 
they came to the summits, where the fortifications were stronger than 
those they had surmounted ; they nevertheless pushed on and pe- 
tarded the gates, and by day-break were in possession of them all, 
having lost only twenty men in the different attacks. On contem- 
plating the difficulties they had conquered, they were astonished at 
the rapidity of their own .success, and the extreme p usillanimi ty of 
the defenders ; and indeed, had the attack been made in day-light, it 
could not have succeeded ; for the Moors, as well as Indians, often 
defend themselves very obstinately behind strong walls ; but it should 
seem that no advantages, either of number or situation, can countervail 
the terror with which they are struck when attacked in the night. 

The great reputation of the strength of Gingee naturally exalted the 
fame of the French prowess ; and the loss of this important fortress 
awakened Nazir-jing, and made him at last recollect that it was time to 
oppose the progress of an enemy who seemed capable of the boldest en- 
terprizes. On his arrival at Arcot, ho had sent back to Gol-condah 
two of his generals, with the greatest part of the troops in his own pay, 
and had likewise permitted many of the Kajahs and Indian chiefs to re- 
turn home with their troops. He now recalled all these forces ; but 
hoping that the news of these preparations, with offers of moderate ad- 
vantages, would induce the French to lay down their arms, he determined 
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to try the effect of negociation before he took the field, and sent two 1750 
of his officers to Pondicherry, to treat with Mr. Dupleix : who now '■~v— 
not only insisted on the restoration of Murzafa-jing to his liberty and 
estates, together with the appointment of Chunda-saheb in the Car- 
natic ; but required also, that the city of Masulipatnam, with its de- ^ 
pendencies, should be given up to the French company, and that 
their troops should keep possession of Gingee until Nazir-jing re- 
tmmed to Aureng-abad. 

He scarcely expected that Nazir-jing would agree to these im- 
perious terms, and by proposing them had no other intention than to 
provoke him to take the field, for it was in the field alone thatthe pro- 
jects he had formed against him could be carried into execution. His 
expectation was not disappointed, for Nazir-jing immediately ordered 
his troops to march towards Gingee, and in the latter end of Sep- 
tember joined them himself. His army was now much less numerous 
than when he entered the Carnatic ; for very few of the chiefs who 
had been permitted to Return to their own countries rejoined his 
standard, and the troops which he had sent to Gol-condah were at 
too great a distance to march back into the province of Arcot be- 
fore the rainy season. His camp however consisted of 60,000 foot, 
45,000 horse, 700 elephants, and 360 pieces of cannon, and with 
the attendants, who in an Indian army always out-number the re- 
gular troops, contained a multitude little less than 300,000 men. 

This great body moved very slowly, and employed fifteen days in I 
marching 30 miles ; and when at the distance of sixteen fiom 
Gingee, were prevented from getting any farther by the rains, which 
setting in with great violence, overflowed the whole country. The 
notion of exposing the standard of the empire to disgrace, by appear- 
ing to retreak prevented Nazir-jing from returning immediately to 
Arcot, and in two or three days his army was inclosed between two 
rivers, which wwe rendered almost impassable by the inundation. 

The communication with the neighbouring countries grew every day 
more difficult, provisions became scaroe, and the army suffering like- 
wise from the inclemency of the weather, sickness began to spread in 
the camp, and these distresses were likely to continue until the re- 
txira of fair vfeather in December. The wavering temper of Nazir- 
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IToO jing greAv impatient at these unexpected impediments, which pro- 
""A— ' tracted a war, in which he had already wasted a year, absent from 
the rest of the vast estates of his soubahship ; and growing on a sud- 
den as anxious to quit the Carnatic as he had hitherto been fond of 
l emaining in it, he renewed his correspondence* with Mr. Dupleix ; 
and to avoid the disgrace of seeing the French maintain their pre- 
tensions in hostile defiance of his authority, he determined at last to 
give his patents for all the cessions they demanded, on condition that 
they should hold them as his vassals. 

Mr. Dupleix, who well knew the little faith to be reposed in any 
engagei^snts or profo.ssions made by the princes of Indostan, neither 
sutfered the oftei’S of Nazir-jing to slacken his machinations with the 
discontented confederates in the army, nor his reliance on these to 
inteiTupt liis negociation with their sovereign. It was now the 
month of December, the rains -were ceased, and the important mo- 
ment was at hand, when it was absolutely necessary to make the op- 
tion between two very different methods of accomplishing his views. 

His correspondence with the Pitan Nabobs had been carried on 
seven months, and they had engaged in their conspiracy above twenty 
other officers of principal note ; so that all together the confederates 
commanded one half of Nazir-jing’s army : they represented, that if it 
Avas wonderful the secret had been so long kept by so many, every 
hour's delay now teemed with infinite ris(iues, since, in order to make 
the dispositions necessary to insure the success of the enterprize, they 
were obliged every day to communicate to numbers of subaltern 
officers a secret, which, at the time of execution, must be known to 
all their troops. 

At the same time came deputies from Nazir-jing to Pondicherry, 
who confidently affirmed that he would immediately sign the treaty, 
break up his camp, and march out of the Carnatic. 

Assured of success by either of these events, Mr. Dupleix left 
chance to decide which shoffid take place, and pressing Nazir-jing’s 
deputies to produce the treaty ratified, he at the same time ordered 
the commander of the French troops at Gingee to march the very 
instant that the confederates should signify to him that every thing 
was prepared to carry the long-meditated scheme into execution. 
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The summons from tin- Pitan Nahohs arrived at Gingee befoie the 1 
ratification of the treaty at Pondieheriy. 

It was on the 4th of December that Mr. do la Touche, who now 
commanded the troops, began his march from Gingee with 800 Eu- 
ropeans, 3,000 Sepoys, and ten field pieces. Some hints were given 
sufficient to inspire the soldiers with confidence, but Mr. de la Toueho 
communicated the whole plan only to Mr. Bussy and tlirce (.n- four of 
the principal officers. A guide sent by the confederates eondueteil 
the army towards the quarter where the troops immediately com- 
manded by Nazir-jing encamped, which, after a march of sixteen 
miles, the French \!ame in sight of at four o’clock the next -snorning. 
The whole camp extended eighteen miles, every Nabob and Rajah 
having a separate quarter. Some cavalry going the rounds discovered 
the French battalion, and alarmed the advanced posts, which were 
veiy soon dispersed ; the French then came up to the line of Nazir 
ling’s artillery, behind which were drawn up 25,000 foot. Here the 
conflict became sharper ; for the fimt firing having spread the alarm, 
most of the generals devoted to Nazir-jing sent their troojw to the 
place of action ; so that one body was no .sooner reprised than anutlior 
succeeded, and even many of the fugitives inllicd, and formed again 
in their rear. The Fi'ench never ex 2 )erienced with more success the 
advantage of field pieces managed with the dexterity of quick firing ; 
for this alone preserved the troops in many a repeated charge from 
being broken by the cavalry. Thus surrounded, they gained their 
way very slowly, and after passing the line of cannon, were three 
hours advancing three miles into the camp. They had already dis- 
persed one half of the army, when they descried at .some distance a 
vast body of hoi’se and foot draum iq) in order, wliich extended a.s far 
as the eye could reach ; and the French troops were on the ]>oint of 
losing courage at the idea of having this formidable host still to en- 
counter, when they perceived in the center of it an elephant bearing 
a large white flag. This was the signal of the confederates : it was 
immediately known by Mr. de la Touche, and exfdained to the troops, 
who expressed their joy by repeated shouts: they were onk i' d to 
halt, until some intelligence should be received from the File:: Na- 
bobs, whose ensigns were now di.scemed iqiprotidiing, 
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1750 Nazir-jing, who had the day before ratified his treat}" with Mr. 
Dupleix, and sent it to Pondicherry, gave no credit to those who first 
reported to him that his camp was attacked by the French troops : 
when convinced of it, the majestic ideas in which he had been edu- 
cated, together with some degree of natural courage, did not suffer 
him to apprehend any danger fi-om such a handftd of men, and calling 
their attack “ the mad attempt of a parcel of drunken Europeans,” 
he ordered the officers who were near him to go and cut them to 
pieces, and at the same time ordered the head of Murzafa-jing to be 
struck ofi" and brought to him. Messengers arrived every minute to 
inform Hm of the progress which the French troOps were making ; 
and on enquiring what dispositions were made by the different Nabobs 
and chiefs who followed his standard, he was told, that the troops 
of Cudapah, Canoul, Candanore, of Mysore, together with 20,000 
of the Morattoes, were drawn up in order of battle, but had not yet 
advanced to repulse the French. Enraged at this inaction of so large 
a part of his army, he mounted his elephant, and accompanied by his 
body-guard, advanced toward these troops ; and the first* he to 
were those of Cudapah, whose Nabob was at their head. Nazir- 
jing rode up to him, and told him, that he was a dastardly coward, 
who dared not to defend the Mogul’s standard against the most con- 
temptible of enemies. The traitor replied, that he knew no enemy 
but Nazir-jing, and at the same time gave the signal to a fusileer, 
who rode with him on the same elephant, to fire. The shot missed, 
on which Cudapah himself discharged a carabine, which lodged two 
balls in the heart of the unfortimate Nazir-jing, who fell dead on 
the plain. His guards were struck with so much dismay at this sud- 
den assassination, that few of them attempted to revenge it, and these 
few were soon dispersed, or cut down. The Nabob of Cudapah then 
ordered the head to be severed from the body, and hasted away with it 
to the tent of Murzafa-jing, concerning whose safety he had no anxiety ; 
having engaged in the conspiracy the officer to whose care the con- 
finement of this prince had been entrusted : he found him freed from 
the fetters which he had now worn seven months, and bailmg 
Soubeli of the Decan, presented to him, as a confirmation of the 
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title, the head of his uncle. Murzafa-jing ordered it to be fixed on 
a pole, and to be carried to the army of the confederates, wliither he 
repaired himself attended by the Nabob. 

The news was spread through the confederate arm^ with great 
rapidity by the elewation of small white bannei-s : Mr. de la Touche 
discovered these signals very soon after he had ordered the French 
battalion to halt, and knew the meaning of them ; a few minutes 
after came a horseman at full speed, sent from Murzafa-jing ; upon 
'which Mr. Bussy was immediately dispatched to compliment him, 
and receive his orders. The death of Nazir-jing was no sooner 
known amongst bis troops than the greatest part of them^me in 
crowds to range themselves imder the banner of his successor, and by 
’ nine o’clock in the morning every sword was sheathed, notwithstand- 
ing that three brothers of the murdered prince were in the camp. 
The new Soubah proceeded to the tent of state, where he received 
homage from most of the great ofiicers, who the day before had paid 
it to his uncle. But the prime minister Shanavaze Khan was not of 
the number ; he, dreading the resentment of Murzafa-jing, for having 
suffered him to remain so long in prison, made his escape to the fort 
of Chittapet ; and Mahomed-ally, the open rival of Chunda-saheb 
knew he had every thing to apprehend from this revolution : fortu- 
nately his quarters were at a considerable distance from the scene of 
this catastrophe ; and the instant he heard of it, he mounted the 
fleetest of his horses, and, accompanied only by two or three attend- 
ants, hasted with the utmost precipitation to gain his fortress of 
Tritchinopoly. 

In the evening, Mr de la Touche, accompanied by all his oflicers, 
went in ceremony to pay his respects to Murzafa-jing, by whom they 
were received with demonstrations of gratitude worthy the important 
service they had rendered him. The oriental compliments paid to 
them on this occasion, were, for once, not destitute of 'truth ; for, 
excepting the conquests of Cortez and Pizarro in the new world, 
never did so small a force decide the fate of so large a sovereignty. 
The dominions of the Great Mogul consist of 22 provinces, six of 
which, comprehending more than one third of the empire, compose 
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1750 the soubahsliip of the Decaii ; the viceroy of which diviHion is, by a 
title still more em})hatical than that of Soubah stiled, in the lan- 
guage of the court, Nizam-al-muluck, or regulator of the empire : 
his jurisdictisn extends in a line nearly north and south, from Bram- 
pore to Cape Comorin, and eastward from that l^ne to the sea. Gol- 
condah, one of these provinces, comprehends what Europeans call 
the Nabobships of Arcot, Canoul, Cudapah, Raja-mandrum, and 
Chicacole ; so that there were under Nizam-al-muluck, thirty such 
Nabobs, besides several powerful Indian kings, and many others of 
lesser note : the number of subjects in the Decan probably exceeds 
thirty-fivo millions. Of this gi-eat dominion, Murzafa-jing, from a 
prisoner in irons, and condemned to death, saw himself in the revolu- 
tion of a few hours declared almost the absolute lord, and with the 
prospect of maintaining posse.ssion of it ; for his pretensions were 
hig'hly supported by the Vizir at Delhi : but the sun did not set before 
the joy inspired by this sudden change of his fortunes was tainted 
with anxiety ; for the Pitan Nabobs began to demand imperiously the 
rewards they expected for the parts they Imd contributed to his ele- 
vation ; their pretensions were exorbitant, and even inconsistent with 
the principles of the Mogul government. It is not to be doubted 
that Murzafa-jing had, during his imprisonment, promised every 
. thing they thought proper to ask, not intending to fulfil more than 
what the necessity of his affairs should oblige him to ; but the presence 
of the French troops now rendered him little apprehensive of their 
resentment, and to them alone he entrusted the guard of his person, 
and the care of his treasures : however, not to irritate the Nabobs, 
by an absolute rejection of their claims, he told them that his engage- 
ments with the French nation would not permit him to detennine 
any thing without the advice and participation of Mr. Dupleix, and 
encouraged them to hope that every thing would be settled to their 
satisfaction at PondicheiTV. 

Here the tidings of Nazir-jing’s death, and of the enthronement of 
his nephew, arrived in the afternoon : it was first brought to Chunda- 
saheb, who forgetting the ceremonies and attendance without which 
persons of his rank never appear- in pirblic, quitted his house alone, 
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and ran to the palace, whore lie Avas the first who announced it to 17“>h 
Mr. Dupleix. They embraced with the agitations of two friends ' 

escaped from a shipAvreck ; the news Avas proclaimed to the toAvn by 
a general discharge of the artillery ; and in the CA’ening Mr. Dupleix 
held a court, and fecewed the compliments of all the inhabitants. 

The next day a Te Deum Ava.s sung in full ceremony, and three de- 
puties wore sent to compliment Murzafa-jing : and tAvo days after- 
wards another deputation carried six costly Se-''ijinu-s ; these are 
garments which are presented sometimes by superiors in token of 
protection, and sometimes by inferiors in token of homage ; and 
with the Seerpaws was carried a white flag on an elephanT, which 
were likewise presented. Murzafa-jing pretended to be so much 
pleased with the compliment of the flag, that he ordered it should 
in futul-e be always displayed in the midst of the ensigns of his sove- 
reignty. 

On the 15th of December at night ho came to the gates with a 
numerous and splendid attendance, in Avhich were most of the prin- 
cipal lords of his court : he was received by Mr. Dupleix and Chun- 
da-saheb in a tent without the city ; and discovered great emotions 
of joy in this interview. It was intended, in deference to his rank, 
that he should have entered the toAvui on his elephant ; but the animal 
was too large to pass under the beam to which the draw-bridge was 
suspended ; whereupon he politely desired to go in the same palankin 
with Mr. Dupleix to the palace : here they had a private conference, 
in which he explained the difficulties he lay under from the preten- 
sions of the Pitan Nabobs, and afterwards retired to the house ap- 
pointed for his reception, where he was expected with impatience by 
his mother, his Avife, and his son. 

The next day the three Pitan Nabobs came into the toAvn, and 
desired Mr. Dupleix to determine what rewards they should receive 
for the services they had rendered : they demanded, that the arrears 
of tribute, which they had not paid for three years, should be remitted ; 
that the countries which they governed, together Avith several aug- 
mentations of territory they now demanded, should in future be ex- 
empted from tribute to the Mogul government ; and that one half 
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1750 of the riches found in Nazir-jing’s treasury should he delivered to 
■—v— ' them. 

It was known that all the lords of Murzafa-jing’s court waited to 
_ measure their demands by the concessions which he should make to 
the Pi tan Nabobs ; if these obtained aU they asked, the whole of his 
dominion would scarcely suffice to satisfy the other claimants in the 
same proportion ; and, on the other hand, if they were not satisfied, 
it was much to be apprehended that they would revolt ; Mr. Dupleix 
therefore postponed all other considerations to this important discus- 
sion, and conferred with the Pitans for several days successively. He 
acknowledged the great obligations Murzafa-jing lay under to them 
for their conduct in the revolution ; but insisted that he himself had 
contributed as much to it as they, and was therefore entitled to as 
great rewards, and that if such concessions were extorted, the Soubah 
would no longer be able to maintain the dignity he had acquired : 
intending therefore to set the example of moderation, he, in the last 
conference, told them, that he should relinqjdsh his own pretensions 
to any share of the treasures, or to any other advantages, which might 
distress the affairs of Murzafa-jing. The Ktans finding him deter- 
mined to support the cause of this prince at all events, agreed amongst 
themselves to appear satisfied with the terms he prescribed : which 
were, that their governments should be augmented by some districts 
much less than those they demanded ; that their private revenues 
should be increased by the addition of some lands belonging to the 
crown given to them in farm at low rates ; and that the half of the 
money found in Nazir-jing’s treasury should be divided amongst 
them ; but the jewels were reserved to Murzafiirjing. 

This agreement was signed by the Nabobs, who likewise took on 
the Alcoran an oath of allegiance to the Soubah ; declaring at the 
same time that Nizam-al-muluck himself had never been able to 
obtain from them this mark of submission ; and he on bifa part swore 
to protect them whilst they remained faithful. 

All dissentions being now in appearence reconciled, feasts and enter- 
tainments ensued, in which Mr. Dupleix spared no expence to raise in 
his guests a high opinion of the grandeur of his nation by the splendour 
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with which he affected to represent his monarch. Amidst these re- 
joicings was performed the ceremony of installing the Soubah, in the 
throne of the Decan : it was very pompous ; and Mr. J)upleix ap- 
peared, next to the Soubah, the principal actor in it ; for in the 
dress of a Mahomedaij. lord of Indostan, with which the prince him- 
self had clothed him, he was the first who paid homage ; after which 
he was declared governor for the Mogul of all the countries lying to 
the south of the river Kristna ; that is, of a temtory little less than 
France itself : he likewise received the title of Mu nsuh, or commander, 
of 7,000 horse, with the permission of bearing amongst his ensigns 
that of the fish ; neither of which distinctions is ever granted-except- 
ing to persons of the first note in the empire : It was ordered, that 
np money should be current in the Carnatic, but such as was coined 
at Pondicherry ; and that the Mogul’s revenues from all the coun- 
tries of which Mr. Dupleix was now appointed vicegerent should be 
remitted to him, who was to account for them to the Soubah : and 
Chunda-saheb was declared Nabob of Areot and its dependencies, 
under the authority of ^Ir. Dupleix. All the Mogul and Indian 
lords paid homage, and made presents ; pension.s, titles of honor, 
and goveniments, were bestowed on those who had assisted in the 
revolution, or had otherwise merited favour : but he granted none of 
these to any, excepting such as presented requests signed by the hand 
of Mr. Dupleix. 

The immediate advantages arising to the French East India com- 
pany by these concessions, were the posses.sion of a territory near 
Pondicherry producing annually 96,000 rupees ; of that near Karical 
in the kingdom of Tanjore, valued at 106,000 ; and the city of 
Masulipatnam Avith its dependencies, of which the yearly income 
amounted to 141,000 rupees ; in all, a revenue of 38,000 pounds 
sterling, according to the accounts published by the French, which 
there is reason to believe are greatly extenuated. But thc.sc advan- 
tages wore small in comparison of those Avhich Mr. Dupleix expect- 
ed to obtain from the extensive authority AAnth which he was now 
invested ; and altho’ not one of these grants could, according to the 
constitution of the Mogul empire, be of any validity, unless con- 
firmed by the emperor, he, without scruple, assumed them as law- 
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1750 fill acqiiisition.s : it is certain that, imperfect as tliey were, tliey 
served gi-eatly to raise the reputation of his importance in the Car- 
natic, where, the Soubah of the southern provinces is more respect- 
ed than tiie great Mogul himself. Even Mahomed-ally appeav- 
^ cd to be confounded by these concessions ; ana from Tritchinopoly, 
to which place he had escaped with great difficulty, impowered 
the Morattoe, Raja Janogee, to treat with Mr. Dupleix for the sur- 
render of the city, and offered, as the French affirm with great con- 
fidence in more than one memoir, to relinquish his pretension, s to the 
Nabobship of Arcot, provided Murzafa-jing would give him some 
other government in the territory of Gol-condall, and leave him in 
pos.session of Ids ti’casure.s, without demanding any account of his 
father An’war-odean Khan’s admini.stration. IMr. Dupleix agreed to 
these terms, and imagined that they would very soon be carried into 
execution : so that nothing now retarded the departure of Murzafa- 
jing to Gol-condah and Aureng-abad, where his presence became 
every day more necessary. As the power of Mr. Dupleix depended 
on the preservation of this prince, whose government in a country 
subject to such sudden revolutions, probably would not be free from 
commotions, he proposed that a body of French troops should accom- 
pany him until he was firmly established in the soubahship ; and 
from experience of the seiwices they were capable of rendering, this 
offer was accejited without hesitation. 

The treasure.s of Nazir-jiug were computed at two millions ster- 
ling, and the jewels at 500,000 pounds ; in the partition of this 
wealth, a provision for the private fortune of Mr. Dupleix was not 
neglected, notwithstanding the offer which ho had made in the con- 
ference with the Pitan Nabobs to relinquish all preten.sions to any 
such advantage by the revolution ; for, besides many valuable jewels, 
it is said, that he received 200,000 pounds in money. Murzafa-jing 
gave 50,000 pounds to be divided among the officers and troops who 
had fmght .at the battle of Gingee, and paid 50,000 pounds more 
into the treasury of tlio French oompany, for the expences they had 
incurred in the war. The long experience of Shanavaze Khan in 
the administration of the Decan rendering his knowledge necessary 
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to the instinction of a new regency, he was invited by Murzafa-jing 1750 
to enter into his service, and came from Chittapet and made his 
submission. 

Mr. Dupleix and Murzafa-jing separated with professions of mu- 
tual gratitude and ' attachment, and the army left the neighbour- 
hood of Pondicherry on the 4th of January ; the French detachment 
was commanded by Mr. Bussy. and comsisted of .300 Europeans, and 
2,000 Sepoys, with ten field pieces. The march was continued witli- 
out interruption until the end of the month, when they arrived in 
the territory of Cudapah, about sixty leagues fi-om Pondicherry. 

There some straggling horsemen quarrelled with the inhabitsnts of a 
village, and, with the usual licentiousness of the cavalry of Indostan, 
sot fire not only to that, but likewise to two or three other village.s 
in the neighbourhood. The Nabob of Cudapah, j'l’otending to be 
greatly exasperated by this outrage, ordered a boily of his troops to 
revenge it, by attacking the I’ear-guard of Murzafa-jing’s division. 

A skirmi.sh eriiaed, and the troojis of Cudai)a]i, overpowered by 
numbers retreated to tnoir main body. Their attack, •whether by 
chance or de.sigu is uncertain, had been dii’ected against that part of 
the army which escoited the -women ; so that this defiance w'a.s ag- 
gravated by the most flagrant affront that the dignity of an Indian 
prince could receive ; for the persons of women of rank are deemed 
sacred, even in war. Murzafa-jing no sooner heard of this insult, 
than he ordered his whole anny to halt, put himself at the head of 
a large body of troops, and prepared to march against the Nabob 
of Cudapah, Mr, Bus.s}', w ho had been instructed to avoid, if po.s.si- 
ble, all occasions of committing hostilities in tlie rout to Gol-condah 
interposed, and wdth much difficulty prevailed on him to smspend his 
resentment, until the Nabob should explain the reasons of hi.s con- 
duct. Messengers -were sent both from Murzafa-jing and Mr. Bu.s.sy i 
to tlio.se of Murzafa-jing the Nabob of Cudajiah answered, that ho 
waited for their master sword in hand ; but to Mr. Eu.s.sy he sent 
word, that he was ready to make submi.ssions to the Soubah through 
hi.s mediation. The dificrence of these answ'ers stung thh jaince to 
the Cjuick, and notliiiig could now stop him from proceeding to fake 
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1750 instant revenge. He told Mr. Bussy, who still attempted to calm 
him, that every Pitan in his army was a traitor horn ; and in a very 
few minutes the truth of his assertion was confirmed ; for his spies 
brought intelligence, that the troops of all the three Nabobs were 
» drawn up together in battle-array ; that they v'Sre posted to defend 
a defile which lay in the road of the army, and that several posts 
leading to the defile were defended by cannon, which had been 
brought thither some days before. These preparations left no doubt 
that the rebellion of the Nabobs was premeditated ; and indeed they 
had began to concert it from the very hour that they had taken the 
oath of .^llegiance in Pondicherry. Murzafa-jing,- in full march at 
the head of his cavalry, grew impatient of the slow pace of the 
French battalion, and hurried away to attack the rebels without their 
assistance. The Pitan Nabobs had in their ser\ice many of their 
own countrymen, who, although much inferior in number, stood the 
shock with great intrepidity, and had even repulsed his troops be- 
fore Mr. Bussy came up. The fire of the French artBlery, after 
a severe slaughter, changed the fortune of t*ie day, and obliged the 
Pitans to retreat ; when Murzafa-jing, irritated by the repulse he 
had sustained, rallied his troops, and heedless of the remonstrances 
of ilr. Bussy, pm-sued the fugitives, and left once more the French 
battalion behind, who endeavoured to keep in sight of him, but in 
vain ; they soon after came up to some of his troops, who were 
cutting to pieces the body of the Nabob of Savanore dead on the 
ground. The Nabob of Cudapah had fled out of the field despe- 
rately wounded, and in pursuing him, Murzafa-jing came up with 
the Nabob of Canoul, who finding he could not escape, turned 
with the handful of troops that surrounded him, and pushed on 
towards the elephant of his enemy. Exasperated by this defiance, 
the young prince made a sign to his troops to leave the person of 
the Nabob to be attacked by himself The two elephants were 
driven up close to each other, and Mtuzafa-jing had his sword up- 
lifted to strike, when his antagonist thrusting his javelin, drove 
the point through his forehead into the brain ; he fell back dead : 
a thousand arms were aimed at the Nabob, who was in the same 
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instant mortally wounded ; and the troops, not satisfied with this 1750 
atonement, fell with fury on those of the Nabob, whom they soon 
overpowered, and cut to pieces. The French battalion was pre- 
paring to hail them returning from the field with acclamations of 
victory, when the rifews of Murzafa-jing’s fate struck them with the ^ 
deepest consternation. They immediately marched back to the 
camp, which they found in the utmost confusion ; for large aiTears 
of pay were due to the army ; and it was to be apprehended that the 
soldiery would mutiny and plunder, and evmry general suspected all 
the others of sinister intentions. 

But this disaster affected no interest more severely than that of the 
French ; for by it were annihilated all the advantages which were 
gained by the murder of Nazir-jing : and Mr. Bussy was left without 
pretensions to interfere any farther in the concerns of the Decan. 

This ofiicer saw all the desperate oomsequences of his present situa- 
tion without losing his presence of mind : he assembled the generals 
and ministers, and fou^d them as ready as himself to admit of any 
expedient by which the loss of their sovereign might be repaired. 
Besides the son of Murzafa-jing, an infant, there were in the camp 
three brothers of Nazir-jing, whom that prince had brought into 
the Carnatic under strict confinement, to jirevent their engaging in 
revolts during his absence ; and after Ids death they were continued 
under the same restraint by Murzafa-jing. Mr. Bussy proposed, that 
the vacant dignity of Soubah should be conferred on the eldest of the 
brothers, by name Salabat-jing ; and the generals, from a sense of 
the convulsions to which the reign of a minor would be exposed, 
readily acquiesced to the exclusion of Murzafa-jing’s son, and unani- 
mously approved of Mr. Bussy’s advice. It was immediately car- 
ried into execution, the three princes were released from their con- 
finement, and Salabat-jing was proclaimed Soubah of the Decan, 
with the universal consent of the army. His elevation, and the 
signal catastrophe of this day, in which three of the conspirators of 
Nazir-jiug’s death fell in battle fighting against each other, were 
regarded as a retribution of the divine justice. 
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50 Mr. Bussy immediately advised Mr. Dupleix of tliis revolution, 
and of the dis 2 JOsitions which he had made in favour of Salahat-jing, 
who agreed to confirm all the cessions made by his predecessor, and 
to give still greater advantages to the French nation. On these con- 
ditions, Mr. Dupleix acknowledged his right ^to the Soubahship, 
with as much ardor as he had asserted that of Murzafa-jing ; and as 
soon as this approbation was received, the army left the country of 
Cudapah, and continued its march to Gol-condah. 


End of the Second Book. 
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rjHE nations of Coromandel, accustomed to see Europeans as- 1751 
suming no other character than that of merchants, and pay- ' 
ing as much homage to the Mogul government as -was ox. 
acted from themselves, were astonished at the rapid progress of the 
French arms, and beheld with admiration the abilities of Mr. Du- 
pleix, who had shewn himself at once as gi-eat an adept in the poli- 
tics of Indostan, as if ho had been educated a Mabomedan l.)rd at tlic 
court of Delhi : knowing the rivalship which existed between the 
two nations, they were equally surprized at the indolence of the 
English, who, since the retreat of their troops from Mahonied-ally 
at Trivadi, had taken no measures to interrupt the progress of his 
schemes ; and indeed this inactivity, at so critical a conjuncture, is 
difficult to be accounted for, unless it be imputed to their dread of 
engaging, without authority from England, in open hostilities against 
the French immediately after the conclusion of a general peace in 
Eui’ope. Whatever might be the motives, their disposition to remain 
in peace was so great, that major Lawrence himself, who commanded 
the troops, and had great influence in their councils, left Fort 
St. David on some private concerns, and sailed for England in the 
month of October. The assassination of Nazir-jing and its con- 
sequences overwhelmed them with astonishment, and made them 
sensible, when too late, of the errors they had committed in not con- 
tinuing a body of their troops with the army of that prince. There 
remained, even after his death, a means of snatching from the con- 
querors their laurels, and the fruits of theii virtoi v -. fu Murzafa- 
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1 jing, with his uncle’s treasures, moved from Gingee with only a de- 
tachment of his own army and 300 of the Fi’ench troops, who march- 
ing without apprehension of danger, observed little milit.ary order : 
Mr. Benjamin Robins, at that time just arrived from England to 
superintend the company’s fortifications as engin *er-general, proposed 
to the governor, Mr. Saunders, that 800 Europeans should march out 
and attack them in their return : discoverinsf in this advice the same 
sagacity which had distinguished his speculations in the abstruser 
sciences,, and which renders his name an honour to our country ; 
for thsif'e is the greatest jwobabilitj^ that the attack, if wmll conducted, 

"" vtoilld imve succeeded, and the treasures of Nazfl'-jing have been 
carried to Fort St. David, instead of Pondicherry, Mr. Saunders 
much approved the project, but when cajkain Cope, the commander 
of the troops, proposed it to the officers, tliey unanimously declared 
it rash and impracticable. 

Mahomed-ally, still more perplexed and dispirited than the Eng- 
lish, had no hopes of preservation but in their assistance, which he 
pressingly solicited at the same time that heP was capitulating with 
Mr. Dupleix for the surrender of Tritchinopoly ; and the English, 
apprehensive of the conclusion of such a treaty, which would have 
left them without any pretence to oppose Mr. Dupleix and Chunda- 
saheb, at last took the resolution of sending once more to Tritchi- 
nopoly a detachment to encourage Mahomed-ally to defend the city ; 
it consisted of 280 Europeans, with 300 Sepoys, who arrived there 
under the command of captain Cope in the beginning of February. 

About the same time Chunda-saheb marched from Pondicherry 
with an army of 8,000 men, horse and foot, which he had levied 
in the province, joined by a battalion of 800 Europeans •, and with 
this force proceeded to Arcot, where he received homage as Nabob ; 
and there was scarce a strong hold to the north of the river Cole- 
roon of which the governor did not acknowdedge his sovereignty. 
Mortiz-ally of Veloro, who had temporized, and affected obedience 
to Nazir-jing from the time that prince entered the Carnatic, im- 
mediately after his death reassumed his connexion with his relation 
Chunda-saheb, and was the first to reacknowledge him ; and his 
example determined most of the other chiefs, 
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The countries lying between the Coleroon and the extremity of 1751 
the peninsula did not openly throw off their allegiance to Mahomed- 
ally, hut were lukewarm in his interests : lie therefore sent 2500 
horse, and 3000 Pgans, under the command of his brother Abdul- 
rahim, together with a detachment of 30 Europeans, to settle the 
government of Tinivelly, a city lying ICO miles to the south of Trit- 
chinopoly, and capital of a territory which extends to cape Comorin. 
Abdul-rahim met with no resistance from the people of the country, 
hut found it difficult to restrain his troops from revolt ; for most of 

the officers being renters, were indebted to their prince as mu(ffi as he- 

was indebted to their soldiers, and expected as the price of their de- 
fection that Chunda-saheb would not only remit what they owed to 
the government, hut hkewise furnish money for the pay of their troops. 
However, great promises, and the vigilance of lieutenant Innis, who 
commanded the English detachment, prevented them from carrying 
their schemes into execution ; but the same spirit of revolt manifested 
itself more openly in an(;jjther part of Mahomed-ally's dominions. 

Allum Khan, a soldier of fortune, who had formerly been in the 
service of Chunda-saheb, and afterwards in that of the king of Tan- 
jore, had lately left this prince and came to Madura, where his re- 
putation as an excellent officer soon gained him influence and respect, 
which he employed to corrupt the garrison, and succeeded so well, 
that the troops created him governor, and consented to maintain the 
city under his authority for Chunda-saheb, whom he acknowledged 
as his sovereign. 

The country of Madura lies between those of Tritchinopoly and 
Tinivelly, and is as extensive as either of them. The city was in an- 
cient times the residence of a prince who was sovereign of all the 
three. Its form is nearly a square 4000 yards in circumference, for- 
tified with a double waU and a ditch. The loss of this place, by cut- 
ting off the communication between Tritchinopoly and the countries 
of Tinivelly, deprived Mahomed-ally of more than one half of the do- 
minions which at this time remained under his jurisdiction. On re- 
ceiving the news, captain Cope offered his service to retake it. His 
detachment was ill equipped for a siege, for they had brought no 
battering cannon from Fort St. David, and there were hut two 
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1751 serviceable pieces in the city : with one of these, three field pieces, 
two cohoms, and 150 Europeans, he marched away, accompanied 
by 600 of the Nabob’s cavalry, commanded by another of his brothers 
^ Abdul- wahab Khan ; and on the day that they, arrived in sight of 

Madura, they were joined by the army retruming fi-om Tinivelly. 
There were several large breaches in the outward wall ; the gun- 
fired through one of them on the inward wall, and in two days de- 
molished a part of it, although not sufiBcient to make the breach ac- 
cessible without the help of fascines. Difficult as it was, it was ne- 
- i . i. ii t>TC^.ary^ either to storm it immediately, or to relinijuish the siege, for 
all the shot of the great gun were expended. The Sepoys, encou- 
raged by a distribution of some money, and a promise of much more 
if the place should be taken, went to the attack with as much spirit 
as the Europeans. The first wall was passed without resistance, and 
at the foot of the breach in the second appeared three champions, 
one of them a very bulky man in compleat armour, who fought man- 
fully Avith their swords, and wounded severaLof the forlorn hope, but 
were at last with difficulty killed. Whilst the troops were mounting 
the breach, they were severely annoyed by arrows, stones, and the 
fire of matchlocks ; notwithstanding which they gained the parapet, 
where the enemy had on each side of the entrance raised a mound of 
earth, on which they had laid horizontally some palm trees separated 
from each other, and through these intervals they thrust their pikes. 

. At the bottom of the rampart within the wall, they had made a 
strong retrenchment, with a ditch ; and three or four thousand men 
appeared ready to defend this work with aU kinds of arms. The 
troops, wounded by the pikes as fast as they mounted, were not able 
to keep possession of the parapet, and after fighting until ninety men 
were disabled, relinquished the attack. Four Europeans were killed ; 
the Sepoys suffered more, and four of their captains were desperately 
wounded. The next day captain Co})e prepared to return to Trit- 
chinopoly, and blew the cannon to pieces, for want of means to 
carry it away. The troops of Mahomed-ally, encouraged by this re- 
puke, no longer concealed their disaffectien and 500 horse, with 
1000 Peons, went over to AUum Khan before the English broke up 
their camp, and two or three days after near 2000 more horsemen 
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deserted likewise to the enemy. At the same time that the army 1751 
and dominions of Mahomed-ally were thus reduced, he received ad- ''—v* 
vice that Chunda-saheb was preparing to march from ^Areot to be- 
siege Tritchinopoly^ he now more strenuously represented his dis- 
tresses to the presidency of Fort St. David, offering to give tho 
company a territory of considerable revenue contiguous to the bounds 
of Madrass, and promising likewise to defray all the expenses of the ir 
assistance. 

It was the time of harvest, which on the coast of Coromandel is 

divided equally between the lord of the land and the cultivatqj:_i_aJid 

Mr. Dupleix affected to distinguish his new acquisitions, by ordering 
small white flags to be planted almost in every field to which he laid 
claim : these flags were seen from Fort St. David extending round 
the bounds, and some of them were even planted within the company’s 
territory ; the insolence of these marks of sovereignty stung 
the English, and rouzed them from their lethargy ; they concluded 
that Ml’. Dupleix, from ^he same spirit of dominion, would not fail 
to impose extravagant duties on their trade passing through the 
countries of which he had taken possession ; and this reflection con- 
vincing them that their own ruin would be blended with that of 
Mahomed-ally, they determined to accept the offers he made, and 
to support his cause to the utmost of their power. 

In the beginning of April a body of 500 Europeans, of which 
50 were cavalry, and 100 Caffres, 1000 Sepoys, with eight field 
pieces, took the field under the command of captain Gingen, who 
was ordered to remain near Fort St. David until he should be joined 
by Mahomed-ally’s troops from Tritchinopoly : for the English 
were determined not to appear as principals in the war. After wait- 
ing six weeks, captain Gingen was joined by 600 horse and 1000 
Peons ; he then proceeded to the westward, and came in sight of 
Verdachelum, a large and strong pagoda garrisoned by 300 of 
Chunda-saheb's troops : this place is situated 40 miles from the 
coast, and commands the high road ; the reduction of it was there- 
fore necessary to preserve the communication with Fort St. David : 
the garrison were .summoned by the Nabob’s officer to dcliever up 
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1751 the place: they refused, and mann’d the walls. The English troops, 
under cover of a bank, fired at them for some hours, but finding 
that this attack made little impression, they prepared towards even- 
ing to make a general assault, when the sight of the scaling ladders 
^ induced the governor to surrender. Leaving a garrison of twenty 
Europeans and fifty Sepoys in the pagoda, they continued their march 
to the westward, and were soon after joined by 100 Europeans de- 
tached by captain Cope from Tritchinopoly, and 2000 horse, with 
2000 foot, the remainder of the Nabob’s troops, under the command 
of his b rother Abdul- wahab Khan. 

The army, after this junction came in sight of that of Chunda- 
saheb, which lay encamped in the neighbourhood of Vol-condah. 
This is a very strong fortress, 90 miles from the coast, situated in 
the great road between Arcot and Tritchinopoly : its principal de- 
fence is a rock 200 feet high, and about a mile in circumference at 
the bottom, where it is inclosed by a high gjid strong wall, mostly 
cut out of the solid rock ; near the summit it is enclosed by another 
wall, and the summit itself is surrounded by a third : adjoining to 
the eastern side of the rock, on the plain, is a fort built of stone, con- 
tiguous to which lies a town slenderly fortified with a mud wall. 
The river Val-am, after running due east, forms an angle about a mile 
to the north of V ol-condah, where it turns to the south, and in this di- 
rection passess close by the western side of the rock, and winding 
round it, reassumes its course to the eastward along the southren sdde 
of the fort and town. Captain Gingen encamped in a large grove 
about a mile and a half to the southwest of Vol-condah : and in this 
situation the advanced guards were in sight of those of Chunda-saheb, 
whose camp lay about four miles to the north of that part of the 
river which runs east before it strikes to the south. Here he had 
been some days endeavouring to persuade the governor to put him in 
possession of th.e fort ; and Abdul-wahab Khan, equally sensible of 
the importance of the place, made offers likewise to induce him to 
deliver it up to Mahomed-aUy. The man knnwing the advantage 
of his post, had given evasive answers to Chunda-saheb ; and replied 
to Abdul-wahab Kahn, that he waited to see a battle before he gave 
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up his fort to either ; but nevertheless he entered into a negociation 
with both, which lasted a fortnight, and during this time neither of 
the armies made any motion : at length captain Gingen, irritated by 
his prevarications, determined to treat him as an enemy ; but before 
he proceeded to hostilities, posted the army about a mile to the north- 
west of the rock of Vol-condah, where they were in readiness to in- 
tercept the approach of Chunda-saheb ; for it was not doubted that 
the governor would call him to his assistance, as soon as ho should 
be attacked. This disposition being made, a large detachment of 
•Europeans and Sepoys marched about nine in the evening, who 
easily got over the mud-wall, and then setting fire to the town," au^ 
vanced to the stone fort ; but this they found too strong to be assaulted 
before a breach was made, and therefore returned to the camp. The 
governor, as was foreseen, immediately sent a messenger to acquaint 
Chunda-saheb that he was ready to admit his troops into the place. 

The next morning, at break of day, the French battalion was dis- 
covered marching towaros the rock along the bed of the river, which 
was almost dry ; and the Indian army of Chunda-saheb, which had 
been augmented at Arcot to 12,000 horse and 5,000 Sepoys, appeared 
at the same time. Notwithstanding these motions, the English offi- 
cers wasted so much time in deliberation, that the French battalion 
arrived near the foot of the rock, and formed before any attempt 
was made to intercept them ; when too late, it was determined to 
give the enemy battle. The troops had perceived the hesitations of 
the council of war, and were so much affected by them that they 
marched to the enemy with irresolution. As they approached, a 
cannonade ensued, and a shot struck one of the French tumbrils, 
which blowing up wounded some of their Eiuropeans, and fiightened ^ 
so much a hundred more, who were posted near it, that they ran 
away with Mr. d’Auteuil at their head to the fort of Vol-condah, 
where they were admitted ; and from hence they immediately began 
to fire from II pieces of of cannon upon the English battalion. This 
unexpected cannonade, notwithstanding that most of their shot flew 
too high, flung the troops into disorder, and some of the officers 
likewise discovering fear, the whole battalion were seized with a 
4 panic. 
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1 panic. The captains Gingen, Dalton, Kilpatrick, and lieutenant 
Clive, endeavoured to rally them, but in vain ; for they retreated in 
great confusion, -without stopping until they reached the camp. 
Abdul'-vvahab Khan rode up and upbraided them in the strongest 
terms for their co-wardice, bidding them take example from his own 
troops, who still stood their ground : and to compleat the shame of 
this day, the company of Caffi'es remained likewise on the field for 
some time, and then marched off in good order, bringing away the 
dead and wounded. Had they behaved with common resolution, the 
enemy would probably have been defeated ; for Ahdul-wahab Khan 
iiaa prevailed on one of their generals, who commanded 4,000 horse, 
to come over to him on the field of battle, which body was observed 
to separate from the rest as the enemy approached ; and this appear- 
ance of defection flung Chunda-saheb into such perplexity, that he 
did_ not venture to pursue the English, over whom he wduld other- 
wise have had every advantage. 

The panic did not cease with the day, But operated so strongly 
that captain Gingen, to avoid worse consequences, determined to re- 
move the troops from the sight of an enemy they so much dreaded, 
and at midnight broke up the camp, and marching with great expe- 
dition in the road leading to Tritchinopoly, arrived the next evening 
at the streights of Utatoor, distant about 25 miles fi-om that city ; a 
part of the range of mountains which bounds the province of Arcot 
to the westward, forms one side of these streights, and some hills 
about a mile to the east, the other : the ground for several miles far- 
ther eastward is covered with rocks, which render them impassable 
to an army encumbered -svith carriages. The company of grenadiers 
consisting of 100 men, together -with 100 Cafires and Topasses, with 
*two field pieces, were left under the command of captain Dalton, in 
a village at the entrance of the streights : the main body encamped in 
the valley ; and in order to secure the rear of the camp, some Euro- 
peans were placed in the fort of Utatoor, which lies about two 
miles south of the streights. 

The next day the enemy took the same rout, and for the conveniency 
of water halted about eight miles firom the streights. A few days 
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after about 100 of their horse appeai-ed in sight of the village 175] 
riding about and flourishing their sabres in defiance : captain Gin- y-~ 
gen, with several of the principal officers of the battalion, happened 
at this time to be tljere, who were so much offended at this bravado, 
that seven of them mounted their horses, and sallied with 1 2 troopers 
and 100 Sepoys to attack the party : they retreated as the English 
approached, sometimes halting as if they intended to stand the shock, 
and in this manner led them three miles from the village, when they 
galloped away at full speed and disappeared. The English had not 
proceeded a mile in^ their return to the camp, when they discoxfiEed-— 
a body of near 3,000 horse coming out of a neighbouring thicket, 
where they were posted in ambuscade, and from hence had detached 
the party which appeared at the village. The Sepoys were ordered 
to disperse, and the horsemen forming into a compact body, pushed 
forwards so briskly, that only four or five of the enemy's squadrons 
had time to fling themselves in their way ; these were attacked sword 
in hand, and the troops ^ut their way through, but not without the 
loss of lieutenant Maskelyne and three troopers, who were made 
prisoners ; the rest gained the village ; but all the Sepoys were either 
killed or taken. Mr Maskelyne was soon after released by Chunda- 
saheb, to whom he gave his parole ; for the French, who were at 
this time as cautious as the English of appearing principals in the 
war, affected to have no authority over the prisoners. The ill suc- 
cess of this inconsiderate excursion, encreased the diffidence which 
the soldiers entertained of their officers ; who began likewise to dis- 
agi-ee amongst themselves, concuning in nothing but in thinking 
that the enemy were much too strong for them. 

The next day Chunda-saheb encamped within five miles of the 
village, and employed, two days in reconnoitring the ground quite up 
to the streights. On the third, the 13th of July, their whole army 
was discovered advancing in battle-array. Several parties of cavalry 
preceded the line, and came on each flank of the village ; and soon 
after appeared a body of 4,000 Sopoys with seven pieces of cannon, 
supported by a company of 100 Topasses ; these marched up slowly and 
in good order : the cavalry brought up the rear ; and were soon after 
rejoined by the other parties which had been sent forward, excepting a 
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1751 few squadrons which galloped on, and stationed themselves between 
the village and the streights. Captain Dalton had began to fire 
from his two field pieces, when he received orders to quit his post, 
and join the main body, which had advanced ^ little way from the 
camp to favour his retreat : the near approach of the enemy now 
rendered the execution of this order liable to many difficulties ; 
however to conceal his intentions from them as long as possible, 
he first drew up the greatest part of his detachment out of their 
sight behind the village, and then ordered the two field pieces to be 
sent t o him ; after which the rest of the detachment marched through 
the '^lage and joined him. Thus the whole body formed before 
the enemy discovered their intention ; as soon as they were con- 
vinced of it, their Sepoys rushed through the village, and began to 
fire from the huts on the rear of the English party, who had scarcely 
got out of reach of this fire, when the enemy’s whole cavalry, divided 
into two bodies, came galloping round each side of the village, and 
surrounded them ; the men did not lose j^ourage, and by a heavy 
fire obliged them to retreat into the village. The detachment 
moving slowly on toward the camp, had not proceeded fax before 
the enemy, horse and foot, returned to the charge, and surrounded 
them again. The Caffres, Topasses, and a platoon of Europeans 
kept up a constant fire, whilst the grenadiers continually presented 
and recovered their arms, preserving their fire for the last extremity ; 
and by this reserve constantly deterred tlie cavalry from charging ; 
in this manner they made their retreat good to the entrance of 
the streights, where the ground being rocky, hindered the enemy’s 
horse from continuing in compact squadrons. The detachment, 
now reinforced by two platoons from the main body, halted more 
frequently, giving their whole fire at once, and joined their army in 
good order, bringing ofl' their killed and wounded, which were fifteen 
men. The enemy following them, were insensibly led within a .small 
distance of the whole force now united with eight pieces of cannon 
in front ; they at first appeared determined to stand their ground, and 
bring on a general action ; but finding themselves severely galled by 
the artillery, which, together with the whole line, advanced upon 
them, they gave way, and lost 300 men before they got out of cannon- 
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shot ; their cannon were ill served, and did but little damage, and 1751 
the French battalion never appeared until the firing ceased, when '—'v— 
they were discovered taking possession of the village, -in the rear of 
which the rest of the army likewise pitched their tents. ^ 

Altho’ the post in the streights was deemed defensible, it was feared 
from the great superiority of Chunda-saheb’s cavalry and Sepoys^ 
that he would detach a body of men, and post it between the camp 
and Tritchinopoly, from which city the army drew all its provisions 
across the two largest rivers in the Carnatic. From this apprehension 
it was determined, to retreat without delay, and the army d ecamnej l — 
silently in the night ; they never halted till two the next day, fa- 
tigued to excess with a march of eighteen hours, performed without 
refreshment in the hottest season of this sultry climate, and after the 
fatigues they had endured in the action of the preceding day. Luckily 
the enemy’s cavalry were so dispirited with the loss they then sus- 
tained, that they never attempted to interrupt the retreat : they how- 
ever followed at a distance, and before night took post within three 
miles of the army, which was now arrived within sight of Tritchi- 
nopoly, and encamped close to the northern bank of the Coleroon. 

This river is a principal arm of another called the Caveri, which 
has its source in the mountains within thirty miles of Mangalore on 
the coast of Malabar, and passing through the kingdom of Mysore, 
runs 400 miles before it reaches Tritchinopoly. About five miles to 
the north-west of this city the Caveri divides itself into two principal 
arms. The northern is called the Coleroon, and disembogues at 
Devi-Cotah : the other retains the name of Caveri ; and about 
twenty miles to the eastward of Tritchinopoly begins to send forth 
several large branches, all of which pass tlirough the kingdom of 
Tanjore, and are the cause of the great fertility of that country. 

For several miles after the separation, the banks of the Coleroon and 
Caveri are in no part two miles asunder, in many scarcely one ; and 
at Coiladdy, a fort fifteen miles to the east of Tritchinopoly, the 
two streams approach so near to each other, that the people of tlie 
country have been obliged to fling up a large and strong mound of 
earth to keep them from uniting again. The long slip of land en- 
closed by the two clianncls between Coikddy and the place where 
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1751 tke two streams first separate, is called tlie island of Seringhani, fa- 
mous throughout Indostan for the great pagoda from which it derives 
its name. This temple is situated about a mile from the western 
_ extremity of the island, at a small distance from the bank of the 
Coleroon : it is composed of seven square inclosures, one within the 
other, the walls of which are 25 feet high, and four thick. These 
inclosm-es are 350 feet distant from one another, and each has four 
large gates with a high tower ; which are placed, one in the middle 
of each side of the inclosure, and opposite to the four cardinal points. 

— ThexaitwarcT wall is near four miles in circumference, and its gate- 
way to the south is ornamented with pillars, sevei-al of which are 
single stones 33 feet long, and nearly five in diameter ; and tho.se 
which form the roof are still larger : in the inmost inclosure are the 
chapels. About half a mile to the east of Serin gham, and nearer to 
the Caveri than the Coleroon, is another large pagoda called Jum- 
bakistna : but this has only one inclosure. The extreme veneration 
in which Seringham is held, arises from a belref that it contains that 
identical image of the god Wistchnu, which used to be worshipped 
by the god Brama. Pilgrims from all parts of the peninsula come 
here to obtain absolution, and none come without an offering of 
money ; and a large part of the revenue of the island is allotted for 
the maintenance of the Bramins who inhabit the pagoda ; and these, 
with their families, formerly composed a multitude, not less than 
40,000 souls, maintained without labour by the liberality of super- 
stition. Here, as in all the other great pagodas of India, the Bramins 
live in a subordination which knows no resistance, and slumber in a 
voluptuousness which knows no wants ; 'and, sensible of the happiness 
of thek condition, they quit not the silence of their retreats to min- 
gle in the tumults of the state ; nor point tlie brand, flaming from 
the altar, against the authority of the sovereign, or the tranpuility of 
the government. This repose was now doomed to be much dis- 
turbed, and the temple to endure sucli pollutions as it had never 
before been exposed to. 

The English battalion took po.ssession of Pitchandah, a fortified 
pagoda situated on the northern bank of the Coleroon, about a mile 
to the east of Sejingbam : the rest of the army enrampod along the 
h river 
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river near the pagoda. The camp was only accessible by the high, 1751 
road ; for the rest of the ground was laid out in rice fields, which "v— ■ 
being at this season overflowed, formed a morass not to be passed by 
cavalry : but the army soon found difficulties in getting provisions 
which could now only be brought from the opposite shore under the 
protection of the guns of the camp, and it was feared that this dis- 
tress would be greatly increased by the enemy’s sending a strong de- 
tachment across the river to take possession of the great pagoda. It 
was therefore resolved to prevent them, and orders were given for 
the whole army to cross the river. ’ 

The Coleroon, like all the other rivers on the coast of Coromandel, 
is subject to very sudden and unforeseen alterations, which depend on 
the rains that fall on the mountans of the Malabar coast ; so that in 
the space of twenty-four hours it often, from being fordable, becomes 
almost impassable even by boats ; and at this time it was scarcely 
fordable, and very rapid. The ammunition and stores were trans- 
ported before day-light in^^wo large flat boats, kept by the government 
of Tritchinopoly to ferry over horses. The troops then followed with 
the field-pieces : and the retreat was not discovered by the enemy 
until the last boat, rvith four of the field pieces, was passing. This 
stuck upon a sand-bank, and the enemy brought down their guns, 
and cannonaded it ; on which it was abandoned by the boatmen ; but 
the grenadiers, who formed the rear-guard, brought it ofi^ and tiie 
whole army passed without any other loss than that of two or three 
tumbrils, and one small iron gun belonging to the Nabob. 

The English troops, as well as those of the Nabob, entered the pa- 
goda, and were admitted with great reluctance into three of the first 
inclosures, which affording room much more than sufficient for their 
reception, they complied with the earnest sollicitations of the Bramins, 
imploring them to carry the stain of their pollutions no nearer the ha- 
bitation of the idol. It was evident thjs post might have been defended 
against the enemy’s whole force, since the cannon of Tritchinopoly 
and those in the pagoda were near enough to have kept the commu- 
nication open : but the spirit of retreat still so strongly possessed the 
army, that they suspected the outward wall of Seringham to be in a 
ruinous condition, and thought the e.xtent of it too gi'cat to be de- 
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ITol fended by so small a force. Indeed the English battalion was now 
reduced to 400 men, and the Nabob’s troops could not be depended 
on. It was therefore determined, as the last resource, to take shelter 
under the walls of Tritchinopoly, and this resobution was put in ex- 
ecution two days after the army took possession of Seringham. 

The city of Tritchinopoly lies about 90 miles inland from the 
coast, and is situated within half a mile of the southern bank of the 
Caveri, and about a mile and a half south-east from Seringham. It 
is a parallelogram, of which the east and west sides extend near 
- -2QQ0_yards, and the north and south about 1200. It has a double 
inclosure of walls, each of which are flanked by round towers, built 
at equal distances from one another ; the outward wall is 18 feet high, 
and about five feet tliick, without rampart or parapet ; the inWard is 
much stronger, being 30 feet high, w’ith a rampart of stone decreasing 
by large steps from the ground to the top, where it is 10 feet 
broad, and has a thin parapet of stone about seven feet high, in which 
are loop holes to fire through. There is an interval between the 
two walls of 25 feet, and before the outward a ditch 30 feet wide 
and 12 deep, unequally supplied with water at different seasons, but 
never quite dry. In the northern part of the city stands a rock 150 
feet high, from which the adjacent country is discovered for many 
miles round. 

The English battalion encamped on the west side of the city close 
to the ditch, and the Nabob’s troops on the southern side : captain 
Cope, with 100 of the Europeans sent thither in the beginning of 
the year, remained within the walls. 

Chunda-saheb and the French took jiossession of Seringham, soon 
after it was evacuated by the Nabob’s army ; and in the beginning 
of August they sent a strong detachment to attack Coiladdy, a mud 
fort about a mile to the east of the great bank which terminates the 
island of Seringham, and the only post wliich still held out for the 
Nabob. Captain Gingen, informed of 4Iiis motion, detached 20 5Iu- 
ropeans and 100 Sepoys, under the command of ensign Trusler, to 
reinforce the garrison. This officer defended the fort very gallantly 
for several days, until it was so shattered as to be no longer tenable : 
he then received orders to draw off his men in the night ; and a de- 
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tachment of 200 Europeans were sent to post themselves opposite to 1751 
the fort on the southern bank of the Caveri, in order to cover his re- ' > 

treat ; but the Sepoys, instead of passing the river a few at a time, 
whilst the Europeans were firing from the wall to amuse the enemy, 
threw themselves precipitately into the water all together, every one 
pressing to get over to the covering party as fast as he could. Their 
noise in this confusion discovered them to the enemy, who increased 
it by firing upon them, and at the same time prepared to assault the 
fort ; upon which the Europeans likewise plunged into the river, 
and thi’owing away their arms, with difficulty joined the c over ing 
party. This success determined Chunda-saheb to cross the Caveri, 
and leaving a garrison in Seringham, he encamped with the rest of 
his army to the east of Tritclunoj)oly. 

The presidency of Fort St. David saw, with great anxiety, their 
efforts to support Mahomed-ally, frustrated by the i-etreat of his army 
out of the Carnatic, where he now no longer possessed a single district ; 
and Verdachelum, the ijnly fort to the north of the Coleroon which 
acknowledged him, was invested by the troops of a neighbouring 
* polygar. The ships from Europe having brought some recruits, a 
detachment of 80 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, with a large convoy of 
stores, were sent from Fort St. David in the middle of July to relieve 
it ; but every good officer being already in the field, there remained 
none in the garrison to whom such a command could be prudently in- 
trusted. The governor Mr. Saunders therefore requested Mr. Pigot, 
one of the council, and a man of resolution, to proceed with the de- 
tachment until it should be out of risque of enemies, and then to send 
it forward under the command of the military officer to Tritchinopoly. 
Lieutenant Clive likewise resolved to accompany this detachment. 

This young man, soon after the reduction of Devi-Cotah, had re- 
assumed the mercantile service of the company, in which he first went 
to India ; and from that time had held the office of commissary for 
supplying the European troops with provisions. In the prosecution of 
this employment, as well as from his love of enterprise, he had ac- 
companied the army from the beginning of this campaign, until they 
began to retreat before the enemy at Vol-condah. I’ho detachment 
surpized the Polygar’s troops at miduiglii. wl;o took flight at the 
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1751 first fire, and the convoy entered Verdaclielum without any loss. 
From hence Mr. Pigot sent the detachment through the country of 
Tanjore to reinforce the battalion at Tritehinopoly, which they 
joined without intemiption ; The French at thi^ time not having 
crossed the Caveri. He then returned from Verdachelum to Fort 
St. David, accompanied by Mr. Clive, 12 Sepoys, and as many ser- 
vants : in their way they were surrounded by the Polygar’s troops, 
who with matchlocks harassed this lilttle party some hours, and killed 
seven of the Sepoys, and several of tlie attendants. The ammunition 
of the rest being expended, they were ordered to disperse, and Mr. 
Pigot and Clive saved themselves by the speed of their horses from 
a party of cavalry, who pursued them several miles. 

In the 'middle of July the presidency prepared to send another re- 
inforcement to Tritehinopoly, where the discontent which prevailed 
amongst the officers made it necessary to remove several of them at a 
time when there were very few lit to succeed to their posts : a cap- 
tain’s commission was therefore given to Clive, who proceeded 
with- a detachment into the country of Tanjore, where he was joined 
by another from Devi-Cotah, under the command of Captain Clarke, 
who took the command of the whole, which, united, consisted of 
only 100 Europeans, and 50 Sepoys, with one small field piece. The 
king of Tanjore, like all other Indian princes, cautious of declaring 
whilst the event remained doubtful, suffered both the English and 
French troops to march through his country to Tritehinopoly: and 
this being the only rout by which the Enghsh from the sea-coast 
could now gain the city, the fort of Devi-Cotah began to acquire an 
importance not foreseen when they took it. The French detached 
fromCoiladdy 30 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, who came in sight of 
the English party near the Adllage of Condore, situated ten miles to 
the north of Tanjore ; the high road led through the village, and 
both anxious to get possession of it, entered it lui.stily at the same time 
at different ends. A skirmish ensued, in which the French officer 
was desperately wounded, and 10 of his Europeans were killed, on 
which the rest with the Sepoys took flight ; and the English making 
a circuit of several miles to avoid the enemy’s camp, arrived safe at 
the city. 
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Notwithstanding these reinforcements, the English battalion at 1751 
Tritchinopoly did not exceed 600 men ; whereas the French had ' — ' — 
900, and the troops of Chunda-saheb outnumbered the Nabob’s ten 
to one. The strength of the city indeed rendered the reduction of 
it very difficult ; but the Nabob’s army, at the same time that they 
were incapable of retrieving his affairs, exhausted his treasures, and 
his revenues were daily cut off by the enemy taking possession of the 
countries which furnished them. 

Captain Clive, on his return from Tritchinopoly in the beginning 
of August, represented this situation of affairs to the presidency. End 
proposed, as the only resource, to attack the possessions of Chunda- 
saheb in the territory of Arcot ; offering to lead the expedition himself, 
which he doubted not would cause a diversion of part of the enemy’s 
force from Tritchinopoly. Fort St. David and Madrass were left, 
the one with 100, the other with less than 50 men, in order to supply 
the greatest force that could be collected for this enterprize. The 
detachment, when comijleated, nevertheless, consisted of no more 
than 300 Sepoys and 200 Europeans, with eight officers, six of whom 
had never before been in action, and four of these six were young men 
in the mercantile service of the company, who, inflamed by his ex- 
ample, took up the sword to follow him. This handful of men, with 
only three field pieces for their artillery, marched from Madrass 
on the 26th of August, and on the 29th arrived at Conjeveram, a con- 
siderable town with a large pagoda, lying about 40 miles inland, where 
they received intelligence that the fort of Arcot was garrisoned by 
1100 men ; on which captain Clive wrote to Madrass, desiring that 
two 18 pounders might be sent after him without delay. On the ^ 

31st he halted within 10 miles of Arcot, where the enemy’s spies re- 
ported, that they had discovered the English marching with unconcern 
through a violent storm of thunder, lightning, and rain ; and this cir- 
cumstance, from their notions of omens, gave the garrison so high an ' 
opinion of the fortitude of the approaching enemy, that they instantly 
abandoned the fort, and a few horns afi»r the English entered the city, 
which had no walls or defences ; and marching through 100,000 
spectators, who gazed on them with admiration and respect, took pos- 
session of the fort, in which they found a large quantity of lead and 
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1751 gun-powder, with 8 pieces of cannoA, from 4 to 8 poimders. The 
merchants had, for security, deposited in the fort effects to the value 
of 50,000 pounds, hut these were punctually restored to the owners ; 
and this judicious ahstemiousness conciliated mrny of the principal 
inhabitants to the English interest. The fort was inhabited by 3 or 
4000 persons, who, at their own request, were permitted to remain 
in their dwellings. 

Captain Clive made it his first care to collect such provisions and 
materials as might enable him to sustain a siege ; and foreseeing that 
the.qpemy would soon recover from their fright, and return into the 
town, if he confined himself to the fort, determined to go in quest of 
them ; and on the 4th of September marched out with the greatest 
part of his men, and four field pieces ; in the afternoon he discovered 
the fugitive garrison, consisting of 600 horse and 500 foot, drawn up 
near Timery, a fort situated 6 miles south-west of the city. They had 
a field piece, managed by two or thi’ee Europeans, Jhom which they 
fired at a great distance, and killed a earned and wounded a Sepoy : 
but as soon as they saw the English within musket-shot, retreated to 
the hills in their rear ; upon which the English returned to the fort. 

The troops marched out again on the 6th, and fo\md the enemy 
drawn up M’ithin gun-shot of Timery, in a grove, inclosed with a bank 
and a ditich ; about 50 yards in front of which was a large tank, sur- 
rounded likewise with abank much higher than that of the grove ; but by 
age and neglect the tank itself was almost choaked up and dry. Their 
number now appeared to be 2000, and they had two field pieces, which 
fired smartly as the English advanced, and killed three Europeans ; on 
which accident the line advanced more briskly towards the enemy, who 
frightened by the vivacity of their approach, did not think themselves 
safe in the grove, but hurried with precipitation into the tank, and be- 
gan to fire from the bank.s, exposing so little of their bodies that the 
English fire did no execution amongst them, whilst theirs wounded 
several of the Europeans and Sepoys. The troops were therefore ordered 
to move behind some neighbouring buildings, from which ensign Glass 
was soon after detached with a platoon of 40 men, to attack one side 
of the tank, whilst another, under the command of lieutenant Bulkley, 
pushed to attack the enemy in front. Both gained the banks, and ga\ e 
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their tue at tlie same instant, amongst numbers crowded together in 
tlie tank ; which immediately put them to flight. The troops then 
took possession of the village under the walls of the fort, and sum- 
moned the govenioi'. Messages passed, during which his spies dis- 
covered that the English had no battering cannon, which intelligence 
determined him not to suiTender. Several shells were therefore 
thrown into the fort from a cohorn mortar, which proving ineftec- 
tual, the ti’oojjs marched back to Arcot, and the enenij''s cavalry 
ho^'ered round them as the}^ retreated, hut kept out of the reach of 
their lire. 

« 

The garrison remained in the fort 10 day.s, diligently emploj^ed in 
inanj’^ neccs.saiy works ; and the enem}*, now augmented to 8000 men, 
imputing this intermission of their sallies to fear, encamped within 
three miles of the town, giving out that they intended to besiege the 
fort. Captain Clive determined to take advantage of their security ; 
and on tlie 1 tth of September marebe'l out, two hours after mid- 
night, with the greatoat^iart of his garrison, and entering their camp 
hy surprize, found them, as lie cxjioctod, a.slcep. The troops beat 
up the camp from one end to the other, living continualh' on numbers 
taking flight on all sides with shrieks and confusion : tlie terror was so 
great that veiy few made use of their arms, and even these few, afler 
a single discharge made at random, mingled with the rest of the fu- 
gitives ; and when the day broke, none of them remained in sight, 
'.riiis succos.s was obtained without the los.s of a man. 

The tw'o 18 poundei’s, which had been demanded from Madrass, 
with some militaiy stores, were at this time on the rord, Imt c.scorted 
only by a few Sepoys ; and the enemy hoping to intercept them, sent 
a large detaclunent, which took possession of the great jiagoda of 
Conjeveram ; 30 Europeans and 50 Sepoys, with a field piece, were 
.Sent from the fort to dislodge them, and on their arrival found the 
pagoda abandoned; the enemy having 'retreated to a fort in the 
neighbourhood, wlicrc they were continually reinforced from the, 
main hodj'. Much depending on the safe an'ival of the oinvov. 
ca’ptaiu Ciive, re.serving only 30 Europeans and 50 Sepiy-s for the 
puard of the fort, .sent all tl.e rest to stiviiLrlheu the d< mehment 
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1751 turned hastily to the city iu expectation that an assault made on the 
fort during the absence of so great a part of the garri,soii, would en- 
courage the inhabitants to rise ; and in this confidence, their whole 
force, horse and foot, advanced as soon as it was djpk, and surrounded 
^ the fort. Their musketry, from the adjacent houses, kept a con- 
tinual fire upon the ramparts ; and this attack producing no effect, a 
large body of horse and foot advanced promiscuously to the principal 
gate, endeavouring by outcries, and the noise of their military music, 
to confound the attention of the garrison, from whom they sustained 
several discharges of musketry without quitting their ground. At 
last some gi’enades were thrown amongst them, the explosion of which 
frightening the horses, flung their cavalry into such confusion that 
they galloped away, trampling over the foot : but within an hour 
they recovered their spirits, and made such another attack at the other 
gate where they were received and beaten off as at the first point. Their 
infantry continued their fire until day-break, when the English de- 
tachments, with the convoy, entered tjie town, upon which they 
abandoned it with precipitation. The inhabifants in the fort, satisfied 
with the treatment they had received fr'om the garrison, betrayed no 
symptoms of insurrection during the attack. 

The acquisition of the fort of Arcot soon produced the effect which 
had been expected from it. Chunda-saheb detached 4,000 of his 
troops, horse and foot, from Tritchinopolj', who in their rout were 
joined by his son Eaja-saheb, with 150 Europeans from Pondicheriy, 
and together wdth the troops ah’eady collected in the neighbourhood 
of Arcot, entered the city on the 2.3d of September, aud Raja-saheb 
fixed his head-quarters iu the palace of the Nabob. 

Captain Clive finding himself on the point of being closely be- 
sieged, determined to make one vigorous effort to drive the enemy 
out of the town, which, if it did not succeed, might at least produce 
the good effect of impressing them with an opinion of the courage of 
his men. On the 24th at noon, the gi-eatest part of the garrison, with 
the four field pieces, sallied out of the north-west gate ; this faced a 
street which, after continuing about seventy yards in a direct line to the 
north, turned off to the east, and formed another street, at the end of 
which on the left hand was situated the Nabob's palace. This fronted 
another street, which striking to the south, continued on the eastern 
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side of the fort. The square interval^between these three streets and 1751 
the northern wall of the fort was filled with buildings and inclosures. 
Captain Clive intending to place the enemy between two fires, ordered 
a platoon under tluj command of ensign Glass to march up the street 
on the eastern side of the fort, which led up to the palace, and ad- 
vanced himself with the main body along' the street leading from the 
north-west gate. The French troops, with four field pieces, were 
dra-wn up at the end of the cross street in front of the palace. Cap- 
tain Clive’s party no sooner came in sight of them than a hot can- 
nonade ensued in the cross street, at the distance of only 30 yards. 

The French in a few minutes were driven from their guns, and ran 
into the palace ; but by this time the troops of Raja-saheb had taken 
possession of all the houses in the street ; and secure under this cover, 
kept up a continual fire from their musketry with such good aim, that 
14 men, who pushed to bring away the French guns, were aU either 
killed or wounded. There was on one side of the street a large Choul- 
try : these are buildings intended for the reception of travellers, covered 
and inclosed on three sides with walls, but open in front, where, instead 
of a wall, the roof is supported by pillars. Captain Clive to preserve 
his men, relinquished the intention of bringing off the enemy's can- 
non, and ordered them to enter the Choultiy ; from hence the artillery 
men stepping out and retreating into it immediately after they had per- 
formed the services allotted to each of them, continued to load and fire 
their field pieces until they had recoiled into the north street. The 
troops then quitting the Choultry, joined their guns and proceeded to 
the fort without meeting any farther molestation. Ensign Glass’s 
platoon returned at the same time : these had encountered and put to 
flight 3 or 400 of the enemy's Sepoys, whom they found posted as an 
advanced guard in an inclosure adjoining to the street through which 
they intended to pass to the palace ; where, by this interruption, they 
were prevented from arriving in time to render the service expected 
from them. The garrison suffered this day the loss of 15 Europeans, 
who were cither killed on the spot, or died afterwards of their wounds ; 
amongst them was Lieutenant Trenwith, who perceiving a Sepoy 
fi'cm a window taking aim at captain Clive, pulled hin) on one side, 
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1751 upon which the Sepoy, changing his aim, shot lieutenant Trenwith 
through the body. Lieutenant Revel, the only artillery officer, with 16 
other men, was likewise disabled. This sally would be condemned 
by the rules of war established in Europe, for they forbid the besieged 
to run such a risque, unless they are assured of greatly outnumbering 
the party they attack ; but it is not reasonable to strain the rules calcu- 
lated for one system, to the service of another differing so widely from 
it, as the modes of war in Indostan differ from those in Europe. 

The next day Raja-saheb was joined by 2000 men from Veloor, 
commanded by Mortin-ally in person ; and took posse.ssion of all the 
avenues leading to the fort, which seemed little capable of s’.istaining 
the impending siege. Its e.xtent wa.s more than a mile in circum- 
ference The walks were in many places ruinous : the rampart too 
narro\v to admit the firing of artillery ; the parapet low and slightly 
built ; several of the towers w'ere decayed, and none of them capable 
of receiving more than one piece of cannon ; the ditch was in most 
places fordable, in others dry, and in some choaked up ; there was 
between the foot of the walls and the ditch a space about 1 0 feet 
broad, intended for a faussebray, but this had no parapet at the scarp 
of the ditch. The fort had two gates one to the north-west, the other 
to the ea.st ; both of which were large piles of masonry projecting 40 
feet beyond the walls, and the pas, sage from these gates wa,s, instead 
of a draw-bridge, a large causeway cro.ssing the ditch. The garrison 
had from their aii'i\'al employed themselves indefatigably to remove 
and repair as many of these inconveniences and defects as the smallness 
of their numbers could attend to. They had endeavoured to burn down 
sevei’al of the nearest houses, but without success ; for these having no 
wuod-wmkin their construction, excepting the beams which supported 
the ceiling, resisted the blaze ; of these housc.s the enemy’s infantry 
took pos.session, and began to fire upon the ramparts, and wounded 
several of the garrison before night, when they retired. At midnight, 
ensign Glass was sent with 10 men, and .some barrels of gun-powder, 
to blow up two of the houses which most annoyed the fort. This 
party were let down by rope.s over the walls, and entering the houses 
without being discovered, made the e.xplosion, but with so little skill 
that it did not produce the intended effect : at tlieir return the rope. 
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by which ensign Glass was getting into the fort, broke, and he was by 
the fall rendered incapable of farther duty ; so that, at the beginning 
of the siege, the garrison was depriveil of the service of four of the 
eight officers who set out on the expedition ; for one was killed, two 
wounded, and another returned to Madrass ; and the troops fit for duty 
were diminished to 120 Euro]>eans and 200 Sepot's ; these were be- 
sieged by 150 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, 3000 cavalry, and 5000 Peons. 

The store of provision in the fort was only sufficient to supply the 
garrison sixty days, which rendered it neces.saiy to send away all the 
inhabitants, excepting a few artificers, and the enemy permitted them 
to pass through their guards without molestation : amongst those who 
lemained was a mason, who had for many years been employed in the 
fort ; he gave information that there was an aqueduct under ground, 
known to very few, but which, if discovered by the enemy, would 
enable them to drain tlie only roservoii- of water in tlie fort : the man 
was rewarded for this seasonable intelligence, and employed to prevent 
the mischief, by choakinj uj) a part of tlie aqueduct within the walls. 
For 1 4 days, the enemy, not yet furnished with battering cannon, 
carried on the siege by firing from the houses with musketry; and a 
bombardment from four mortars. The bombardment did little da- 
mage, and to avoid the effect of the musketry, none of the garrison 
were suffered to appear on the ramparts, excepting the few imme- 
diately necessary to prevent a surprize : but notwithstanding thi.s pre- 
caution, several were killed, and more wounded : for the enemy, 
secure in the houses, and hriiig from resting places, took such excel- 
lent aim, that they often hit a man wlieu nothing but his licad nji- 
peared above the parapet ; and in this manner three serjeants were 
killed, who at different times singly accompanied captain Clive in 
visiting the works. Mortiz-ally, a few daj’s .after hi.s arrival, pic- 
tended to be dissatisfied with Raj.a-saheb, and removed lii.s troops to 
a different part of the city, from whence ho sent a messenger, iin iling 
the garrison to make a sally on the quarters of Bjija-saheb, in wliii li 
lie offered to assist them with his whole force. Capt.ain Clive mis- 
trusted his professions, but considering the advantage of keeping 
such a number of the enemy’s troops in.active, jtretended to epprovo 
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1751 of the proposal, and carried on for several days a corre.spondence, until 
""'V— ^ Mortiz-ally, suspecting his scheme was detected, rejoined the army. 

On the 24th of October, the French troops received from Pondi- 
cherry tv'o 1 8 pounders, and seven pieces of smaller calibre, and im- 
mediately opened a battery to the north-west, which was so well 
served, that their very first shot dismounted one of the 18 pounders 
in the fort, and the next entirely disabled it. The garrison mounted 
the other 18 pounder ; and this, after a few shot, was likewise dis- 
mounted : after which it was employed only in such parts of the 
fort, where it was not expo.sed to the enemy's artillery. The three 
field pieces ^vere likewi.se cautiously reserved to repulse the enemy 
when they should storm ; so that their battery firing without much 
opposition, in six days heat down all the wall lying between two 
towers, and made a practicable breach of fifty feet. In the mean 
time the garrison were employed in making works to defend it ; a 
trench was dug just under the rampart, and behind that at some dis- 
tance another ; both of which were scatter^id with crows feet, and 
behind them the wall of a house was pulled down to the height of a 
breast- work ; from whence a row of pallisadoes was carried along on 
each end of both trenches, and continued uj) the rampart to the pa- 
rapet. A field piece was planted on one of the towers Mdiich flanked 
the broach -without, and tw'o small pieces of cannon on the flat roof 
of a house within the fort, opposite to the entrance. In these em- 
ployments, as indeed in all others, the officers contributed theii- la- 
bour equally with the common men ; and the enemy, informed of 
these preparations to defend the breach, did not think it safe to attack 
it before they had made another ; they had by this time bur.st one of 
their 18 pounders, and removed the other, with one nine pounder, 
to a battery m hich they erected to the south-west. 

The gamson intending to convince Raja-saheb that they were in a 
condition to execute even labours not indispensibly necessary, thickened 
the highest tower of the ramparts, and then raised on the top of it a 
inmmd of earth to such a height as commanded the palace over the 
interjacent houses. On the top of this mound they hoisted a vast 
piece of cannon, scut, according to the tradition of the fort, from 
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Delhi, by Aureiig'-zebe, and said to have been drawn by 1000 yoke of 17 
oxen. There were several iron balls belonging to it, each weighing 
72 pounds. The cannon was laid on the mound, and loaded with 
30 pounds of powder, wliich wa.s fired by a train carried to a con- 
siderable distance on the ground. The shot went through the palace, 
to the no small terror of Kaja-saheb and his principal officers ; and as 
this was the only effect intended, the cannon was fired onlj^ once in 
the day, at the time when the officers assembled at the head-ipiartcrs : 
on the fourth day it burst. 

The enemy, as if they intended to retaliate this affront, filled up a 
large house, which commanded the eastern gate, with earth well 
ramm’d down, and upon this base raised a square mound of earth to 
such a height as commanded not only the gate, but likewise every part 
within the fort : from hence they intended to fire on the rampart with 
musketry and two small pieces of cannon. They were suffered to go on 
with their work until they had eompleate<I it and mounted the cannon, 
when the garrison began J;o fire from the reserved IS poumler, and in 
loss than an hour the mound gave way and tumbled at once with 50 
men stationed on it ; some of whom were killed and many di.sabled. 

Notwithstanding the numbers of the enemy’s guard.s which sur- 
rounded the fort, the garrison, by means of able spies, canned on a 
constant correspondence with Madrass and Fort St. David, where the 
company’s agents were very sollicitous to relieve them, and having re- 
ceived some recniits from Europe, formed a party of 100 Europeans, 
who with 200 Sepoys, set out from Madrass under the command of 
lieutenant Innis. Before they had advanced 30 miles in their way to 
Arcot, they were surrounded in the town of Trivatorc by 2000 of 
Raja-saheb’s troops detached with 20 Europeans and two field pieces 
from the city. The English party having no cannon, were so severely 
annoyed by the enemy’s, that lieutenant Innis, as the only resource, 
made a push with all his Europeans to drive them from their guns. 

The attempt succeeded, but not without a sharp contest, in which 20 of 
the English and two of their officers were killed, and a greater number 
wounded. This loss deterred the rest from continuing their march, 
and they retreated to Pouamalee, a fort built by tlic floors, and at 
this time belonging to the company, 1.5 miles wc-^t i.f ibulra^^. 
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On tlie 24tli of October tlie enemy opened their battery to the 
south-west : the part of the wall against which they directed their tire 
was in a very ruinous condition, but it had the advantage of being 
much less exposed than an^^ other to the fire from the houses. The 
g.'U-rison therefore kept up a constant hre of musketry against the 
battery, and several times drovm the enemy out of it, but the breach 
notwithstanding increased every day. 

The retreat of lieutenant Inuis left the garrison little hopes of suc- 
cour from the settlements ; but at this time their spii'its were raised 
by the hopes of other resemrees A body of 6000 Morattoes, under 
the command of Morari-row, had lain for some time encamped at 
the foot of the western mountains, about 30 ndles from Arcot ; they 
had been hired to assist Mahomed-ally by the king of Mysore ; but the 
retreat of the Engli.sh, and the Nabob’s troops to Tritchinopoly, had 
been represented in the neighbouring countries so much to their pre- 
judice, that the Nabob’s aflairs were thought to be desperate, and his 
allies were suspected of liaving little intention to support him ; and 
from this persuasion the Morattoes remained inactive. Captain Clive 
had found moans to send a messenger to inform them of his situation, 
and to recpiest their approach to his relief ; the messenger returning 
safely to tlie fort, brought a letter from Morari-row, in which he said 
that he Would not delay a moment to .send a detachment of his troops 
to the assistance of such brave men as the defenders of Arcot, whose 
liehaviour had now first convinced him that the Encrlish could light. 

Raja-saheb receiving intelligence of their intentions, sent a flag of 
truce on the 30th of October, with proposals for the surrender of the 
fort. He ofl'ered honourable terms to the garrison, and a largo sum 
of money to captain Clive ; and if his offers were not accepted, he 
threatened to storm the fort immerliately. and j.iut every man to the 
sword. 

Captain Cliv'e, in his an.^wer, repro.i 'iied the badness of Chunda- 
saheb’s cause, treated Kaja-saheb’s olTers of money w-ith contempt ; and 
said, that he had too good an opinion of his prudence to believe that 
he would attempt to .storm, until he had got bettor soldiers than the 
rabble of which hi.s army rvas composed. As soon as the messenger 
was dispatched, the flag of truce was pulled down ; but the enemy not 
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understanding the rules of Kuropean war, number.s of them remained 1751 
near the ditch parleying with the Sepoj^s, and persuading .them to de- 
sert. The croud was several times warned to retire, but continuing 
to disregard the injunction, were dispersed by a volley of small arms, 
which killed several of them. 

Lieutenant Innis’s party, reinforced to the number of 1 50 Euro- 
peans, and with four field piece.s, was now advancing under the com- 
mand of Capt. Killpatrick ; and on the 9th of Novcinlior a detachment 
of Morattoes arrived in the neighbourhood, and intercepted some am- 
munition going to the enemy. They likewise attempted to enter 
the town ; but flndfng every street and avenue barricaded, they con- 
tented themselves with plundering and setting fire to some houses in 
the skirts of it, after which they retreated. 

By this time the enemy had, from their battery to the south-west, 
made a breach much larger than that to the north-west, for it ex- 
tended near 30 yan.ls ; but the ditch before it was full of water, and 
not fordable : and the gajiison had counterworked thi.s breach with 
the same kinds of defences as the other. 

Rajah-saheb, exasperated by the answer he had received to his sum- 
mons, and alarmed by the approach of the Morattoes, and the detach- 
ment from Madrass, determined to storm the fort. In the evening 
a spy brought intelligence of this to the garrison, and at midnight 
another came with a particular account of all the enemy’s dispositions, 
and of the hour of attack, which was to begin at the dawn of day by 
the signal of three bombs. Captain Clive, almost exhausted "with 
fatigue, laid down to sleep, ordering himself to be awakened at the 
first alarm. 

It was the 14th of November, and the festival which comme- 
morates the murder of the brothers Hassein and Jassein happened to 
fall out at this time. This is celebrated by the Mahomedans of In- 
dostan with a kind of religious madness, some acting and others be- 
wailing the catastrophe of their saints with so much energy, that 
several die of the excesses they commit : they are likewise persuaded, 
that whoever falls in battle, against unbelievers, during any of the 
days of this ceremony, shall instantly be translated into the higher 
paradise, without stopping at any of the intermediate purgatories. 
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51 To the enthusiasm of superstition was added the more certain efficacy 
of inebriation ; for most of the troops, as is customary during the 
agitations of this festival, had eaten plentifully of bang, a plant which 
either stupifies, or excites the most desperate excesses of rage. Thus 
prepared, as soon as the morning broke, the army of Rajah-aaheb ad- 
vanced to the attack. Besides a multitude that came with ladders to 
every part of the walls that were acce.ssible, there appeared four prin- 
cipal divisions. Two of these divisions advanced to the two gates, 
and the other two were allotted to the breaches. 

Captain Clive, awakened b\r the alarm, found his garrison at their 
posts, according to the dispositions he had made. The jtarties who 
attacked the gates drove before them several elephants, who, with 
large plates itf iron fixed to their foreheads, were intended to break 
them down ; but the elephants, wounded b}' the musketry, soon 
turned, and trampled on tho.so who e.scorted them. The ditch before 
the breach to the north-west was fordable ; and as many as the breach 
would admit, mounted it \vith a mad kind of intrepidity, whilst num- 
bers came and sat down with great composure in the fausse-braye 
under the tower where the field piece was planted, and waited there 
to relieve those v.'ho were einjdoyed in the attack : these passed the 
breach, and some of them even got over the first trench before the 
defenders gave hre ; it fell heavily, and every shot did execution : 
and a number of muskets were loaded in reailiness, which those be- 
hind delivered to the first rank as fast as they could discharge them. 
The two pieces of cannon from the top of the house fired likewise on 
the assailants, who in a few minutes abandoned the attack, when 
another body, and then another succeeded, Avho were driven off in 
the same manner ; in the mean time bombs, with short fusees, which 
had been prepared and lodged on the adjacent rampart, were thrown 
into the fau.sse-braye, and by their explosion drove the croud, who 
had seated themselves there, back again ever the ditch. At the 
breach to the south-west the enemy brought a raft, and seventy men 
embarked on it to cro.ss the ditch, which was flanked by two field 
pieces, one in each tower : the raft had almost gained the fausse-braye, 
when captain Clive observing that the gunners fired with bad aim, 
took the management of one of the field pieces himself, and in three 
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or four discharges flung them into such confusion that they overset 1751 
the raft, and tumbled into the ditch ; where some of them where 
drowned, and the rest, intent only on their own preservation, swam 
back and left the rafi behind. 

In these different attacks the enemy continued the strom for an 
hour, when they relinquished all their attempts of annoyance at once, 
and emplojmd themselves earnestly in carrying off their dead. Amongst 
these was the commander of their Sepoys, who fell in the faussc-brayo 
of the northern breach ; he had distinguished himself with great 
bravery in the attisck, and was so much beloved by his troops, that 
one of them crossed the ditch and carried off* his body, exposing him- 
self during the attempt to the fire of 40 muskets, from which he had 
the good fortune to escape. It seemed as if the enemy expected 
that the garrison woifld permit them to fulfil this duty to their friends ; 
but finding that they suffered severely in attempting it, they at last 
retreated and disappeared. Their loss during the .storm was computed 
to be not les.s than 400 rflen killed and wounded, of which very few 
were Europeans, for most of the French troops were observed drawn 
up and looking on at a distance. Of the defenders, only four Euro- 
peans were killed and two Sepoys wounded. Many of the garrison 
being disabled by sickness or wounds, the number which repulsed the 
storm was no more than 80 Europeans, officers included, and 120 
Sepoys ; and these, besides, serving five pieces of cannon, expended 
12,000 musket cartridges during the attack. 

Two hours after the enemy renewed their fire upon the fort, both 
with their cannon and with musketry from the houses : at two in the 
afternoon they demanded leave to bury their dead, which was granted, 
and a truce allowed until four : they then recommenced and continued 
their fire smartly till two in the morning, when on a sudden it ceased 
totally ; and at day-breajk, intelligence was brought that the whole 
army had abandoned the town with precipitation. On receiving 
this joyful new's, the garrison immediately marched into the enemy’s 
quarters, where they found four jiieces of artillery, four'mnrtans, and 
a large quantity of ammunition, which they brought in triumph into 
the fort. During the time that ihc garri.seu were .'-hiil up in the 
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1751 fort, 45 Europeans and 30 Sepoys were killed, and a gi-eater num- 
ter of both wounded, most of whom suffered by the enemy’s musketry 
from the houses. 

a. Thus ended this siege, maintained 50 days, under every disadvan- 

tage of situation and force, by a handful of men in their first cam- 
paign, with a spirit worthy of the most veteran troops ; and conducted 
by their young commander with indefatigable activity, unshaken con- 
stancy, and undaunted courage : and notwithstanding he had at this 
time neither read books, or conversed with men capable of giving 
him much instniction in the military art ; all the resources which he 
employed in the defence of Arcot, were such as are dictated by the 
best masters in the science of war. 

In the evening the detachment with captain Killpatrick entered 
the town, which the army of Raja-saheb no sooner quitted than all 
the troops, sent to his assistance by different chiefs, returned to their 
homes, and there remained with him only those which had been de- 
tached by his father from Tritchinopoly. With these and the French 
he retired to Velore, and pitching his camp close to the eastern side 
of the town, fortified it Avith strong entrenchments. Captain Clive 
leaving captain Killpatrick with a garrison in the fort, took the field 
on the 19th of November, with 200 Europeans, 700 Sepoys, and three 
field pieces, and marched to Timery, which the governor now sur- 
rendered on the first summons : a small garrison was left in this place, 
and the army returned and encamj^ed near the western side of the 
city, waiting to be joined by the Morattoes. Of these 5000 horse, 
with Morari-row at their head, had proceeded to the southward, and 
1000 under the command of Basin-row, a nephew of Morari-row, 
remained to assist captain Clive ; but, instead of joining him immedi- 
ately, they employed themselves some days in plundering the country. 
As they lay encamped with great negligence within a short march of 
Velore, the French troops with Raja-saheb attacked them with suc- 
cess in the night, killed 40 or 50 of their horses, and plundered their 
camp. After this defeat they came to the English camp, and in- 
treated captain Clive to march to the place where they had suffered, 
in hopes of recovering their los.s. Their request was comphed with 
to keep them in temper ; but nothing was recovered, for the enemy 
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had carried off and secured the booty. At this time intelligence was 1751 
received that a party of Europeans from Pondicheriy were approach- "w— 
ing towards Ami, a strong fort situated about 20 miles to the south 
of Arcot ; on which«captain Clive requested Basin-row to accompany 
him with his troops to intercept them before they should join Raja- 
saheb. The Morattoe seeing no probability of acquiring jdunder, re- 
fused his assistance, and the English marched without him ; but 
hearing that the French party had retreated to Chittapet, returned 
to their station near Arcot. Two or three days after, Raja-saheb 
quitted his encampment near Velore, and in the night made a forced 
march to Ami, where he was joined by the party from Chittapet. 

The Morattoes still continued unwilling to accompany the English in 
quest of the enemy ; but, hearing from their spies that the enemy’s re- 
inforcement had brought a large sum of money for Raja-saheb, Basin- 
row now expressed as much eagerness to march against him as he had 
hitherio shewn reluctance. The troops immediately moved ; but 
the Morattoe was not able to assemble more than GOO of his horsemen, 
the rest being employed in their usual excursion.s. The next after- 
noon, by a forced march of 20 miles, the army came in sight of the 
enemy, just as they were preparing to cross the river which runs to 
the north of Ami. The enemy, encom-aged by the superiority of 
their force, which consisted of 300 Europeans, 2000 home, and 2500 
Sepoys, with four field pieces, immediately formed, and returned to 
meet them. Captain Clive halted to receive them in an advantageous 
post ; the Morattoes were stationed in a grove of palm trees to tl» 
left ; the Sepoys in a village to the right ; and the Europeans, with 
the field pieces, in the center, in an open giound, which extended 
about three hundred yards between the grove and the village ; in the 
front were rice fields, which at this time of the year were very 
swampy, and the approach of the enemy’s cannon would have been 
impracticable, had there not been a causeway leading to the village 
on the right. The French troops, with about 1500 Sepoys, and 
their artillery, marched along the causeway ; and the horse, amongst 
which the rest of the Sepoys w'ere interspersed, moved in a separate 
body to the left, and attacked the Morattoes in the grove some time 
before the other wing was engaged any other way than by cannonading 
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1751 at a distance. The ilorattoes fought in a manner peculiar to them- 
— ' selvc.s ; their cavalry were armed with sabres, and eveiy horseman 
was closely accompanied by a man on foot, anned with a sword and a 
large club ; and some instead of a club carried a short strong spear : if 
a horse was killed and the rider remained unhurt, he immediately 
began to act on foot ; and if the rider fell, and the horse escaped, he 
was immediately mounted, and pressed on again to the charge by the 
first foot-man who could seize him. Notwithstanding the difference 
of numbers, and the advantage of the enemy’s disposition, they be- 
haved with great spirit, and made five successive charges, in every one 
of which they were repulsed by the fire of the enemy’s Sepoys. In 
the mean time the other wing advanced towards the village ; but 
their line of march along the causeway was so much galled and en- 
filaded by the English field pieces, that all but the artillery-men with 
the cannon, and two or three platoons to support them, quitted the 
causeway, and formed in the rice fields an extensive front, which 
reached almost to the grove, where their cavalry were engaged, who 
imagined that this motion was made to reinforce them. Upon this 
change in their disposition, two field pieces were sent to support the 
Morattoes ; and the Sepoys, with two platoons of Europeans, were 
ordered to sally from the village and attack the enemy’s artillery. This 
unex])ected motion terrified those who remained to defend the cannon 
M) much, that they iminediately began to draw them off and retreat. 
Their exauqili' W'as followed by the Sepoys in the rice fields, and the 
fetreut of tliesc immediately di.spirited the horse and foot fighting at 
the gTove, who had suffered from the two field pieces sent thither ; and 
this whole wing gave way and retreated likewise, pursued by the Mo- 
rattoes. Capt. Clive, with his infantry and field pieces, advanced 
along the causeway in pursuit of the enemy, who made a stand at 
three different choultries in their rout, but were beaten out of each 
of them ; when night coming on, the pursuit; ceased. About 50 of 
the French, and 150 of the enemy’s cavalry and Sepoys, were either 
killed or wounded in the action. The English lost no European, 
and only eight Sepoys ; hut of the Morattoes about fifty were either 
killed or disabled. 

The enemy continuing their retreat, crossed the river, and entered 
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the town of Arni ; wliidi at ini.hiight tliey quitted in gTcat disorder, 17,51 
intending to make the Lest of their way to Gingee ; and the next ''““n — ' 
morning the Engli.sh entered the town, in which they found many 
tents, and a large* quantity of baggage. The ^lorattoes set out in 
pursuit of the enemy, and, before night, returned witli 400 horse.s, 
and Eaja-saheb’s military c-hest, in which they found 100,000 rupees. 

A great number of the enemy’s Sepo 3 's came and oflered their ser- 
vice to captain Clive, who enlisted as many as brought good arms ; 
of whom the number amounted to 600. Receiving intelligence from 
them that Raja-sa|jeb had deposited some valuable effects in the fort of 
Ami, he summoned the governor to deliver them up, together with 
his fort ; who, after some altercations, sent out an elephant and 15 
horses, with a great quantity of baggage, and agreed to take the oath 
of fealty to Mahomed-ally, but refused to sun’cnder his fort ; -which 
the army, having no battering cannon, was not in a condition to 
attack. 

The French, during tin' siege of Arcot, h.-nl again taken possession 
of the great pagoda of Conjeveram, and placed in it a garri'-on of 
SO Europeans and 300 Sepoj-.s, who from hence interrupted the com- 
munication between Arcot and Madrass, and had surprized a party 
of disabled men, returning from the siege. Amongst these were the 
officers Revel and Glass, to whom the French gave quarter, after they 
had murdered five or six Europeans as the}' lay in their litters without 
arms, and incapable of making resistance. Captain Clive determined 
to avail himself of the dispersion of Raja-saheb’s forces to reduce Con- ’ 
jeveram ; and two or three days after his victory, marched thither at the 
head of his own force ; for Basin-row, in obedience to orders which ho 
had received from his uncle, proceeded with the Morattoes from Arni 
to Tritchinopoly. The French ofiicer at Conjeveram was summoned 
to surrender ; and none of the garrison understanding the English 
language, he ordered his prisoners. Revel and Glass, to write a 
letter, and acquaint captain Clive, that he intended to expose them 
on the walls, if the pagoda was attacked. They -wrote this, but 
added, that they hoped no regard to their safety would induce him 
to discontinue his operations against the place. The army waited some 
days for two 18 pounders, which were coming from Madras-s ; and 
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1751 as soon as they arrived began to batter in breach at the distance of 
200 yards : the enemy had no cannon, but fired very smartly with their 
musketry, which killed several men at the battery, and lieutenant 
r Bidkley, reconnoitering the pagoda over a garden-wall in company 
with captain Clive, was shot through the head close by his side. The 
wall resisted three days before it began to give way, when the gar- 
rison, conscious of their demerits, and dreading the just resentment 
of the English, abandoned the pagoda in the night, but left behind 
the two prisoners. After ruining the defences of Conjeveram, cap- 
tain Clive sent 200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys to Arcot, and returned 
in the middle of December with the re.st to Madrass ; from whence 
he went to Fort St. David, to give an account of his campaign to 
the j)residenc3’. 

During these successes in the province of Arcot, Chunda-saheb 
beleaguered Tritchinopoly. The French battalion fixed their quar- 
ters at a village called Chuckly-poUam, on flie southern bank of the 
Caveri, about two miles and a half from the east side of the town. 
The troops of Chunda-saheb, for the convenience of water, encamped 
likewise along the bank of the river, and to the eastward of Chuckly- 
pollam, which po.st secured one of the flanks of their camp, and at the 
other extremity of it, three miles distant, they raised a redoubt, on which 
they mounted two pieces of cannon. The French, on whom the ope- 
rations of the siege principally depended, sent to their settlement of Ka- 
rical for a train of battering artillery ; and in the beginning of September 
they raised their principal battery a little to the south of the north-east 
angle of the town, and at the distance of 1200 yards from the walls. 
To save the fatigue of canying on trenches between this post and the 
camp, they afterwards made the battery a regular redoubt, by inclosing 
it on both flanks and in the rear with a parapet and a deep ditch ; here 
they mounted three 8 pounders, and three mortars, which were defended 
by a constant guard of 100 Europeans and 400 Sepoys. They likewise 
mounted two 18 pounders on a rock, which has ever since obtained 
the name of the French rock, and is situated about 2000 yards directly 
east from the south-east angle of the town ; they also raised a battery of 
two guns on the island of Seringham, from which they fired across 
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tlie Caveri at the northern gate of the city, to interrupt the com- 
munication of the inhabitants with the river ; these guns, as well as 
those on the French rock, were at too great a distance to make any 
impression on the walls. By these works alone they hoped to reduce 
the city ; the insufficiency of them soon raised in the English battalion 
a contempt of their courage and military abilities, and it was now 
that they began to be ashamed of having retreated before such an 
enemy ; and judging, as usual, from events, to blame their commander 
for an excess of caution in his retreat, of which their own panicks had 
been the principal cause : for captain Gingen was undoubtedly a 
man of courage, and had seen much service in Europe ; but having 
had no experience against an Indian army, feU into the error of 
imagining that the cavalry of Chunda-saheb woidd act with all the 
vigour of which their number and appearance seemed capable. His 
prudence, if improper before, became absolutely necessary now, as 
the French had taken possession of posts in which they could do no 
harm to fhe town, but from which they could not be driven without 
great loss : he therefore determined to preserve his men, whilst the 
enemy fatigued their troops and exhausted their ammunition to no 
purpose : and in this intention he kept the greatest part of the bat- 
talion and Sepoys encamped close to the western side of the toAvn, 
where they were out of the reach of annoyance. 

To save that part of the wall against which the enemy’s principal 
lottery fired, a glacis was raised to such a height as left nothing but 
the parapet exposed ; and the grenadiers, commanded by captain 
Dalton, were posted behind this glacis : an entrenchment was flung 
up between the French rock and the south-east angle of the town, in 
which the company of Coffrees were po.sted, to protect from surprizes 
the Nabob’s cavalry encamped to the south ; and to oppose the enemy’s 
battery in the island, two guns were mounted close to the southern 
bank of the river. 

To infilade these, the French mounted two guns on the same side 
of the river ; but were one night driven from this post by captain 
Dalton : they, a few days after, surprized the English entrenchment 
opposite to the French rock, and carried off the captain and nine 
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1751 Coffrees ; and these two were the only enterprizes made on either side 
during the month of October. The enemy’s batteries fired indeed 
constantly and smartly every day, and damaged some houses, but 
made no impression on the defences of the townp they supplied the 
defenders with a great number of cannon-balls, all of which had the 
V.Tigligl-i mark, being the same that the ships had fired against Pon- 
dicherry, with as little effect as they were now thrown away against 
Tritchinopoly. 

But although little was to be feared from the efforts of an enemy 
who seemed ignorant of the first principles of a regular attack, yet 
every thing was to be apprehended from the poverty to which the 
Nabob was reduced. His troops threatened to desert : the expences 
of the English battalion, which used to be furnished from his treasury, 
began to be defrayed by that of Fort St. David, and he had no reason 
to believe that they would continue to support him any longer than 
there was a probability of extricating him out of his distresses ; and 
these he foresaw would increase every day,^unless he could obtain an 
army equal to that of Chunda-saheb, whose superiority had hitherto 
deterred the English troops from making any vigorous efibrts. 

The only prince in the peninsula from whose situation, power, and 
inclination, the Nabob could expect the assistance which he stood so 
much in need of, was the king of Mysore. The territory of this In- 
dian prince is bounded to the east by the southern part of the Carnatic, 
and the kingdom of Tritchinopoly ; and to the west it extends, in 
some parts, within 30 miles of the sea-coast of Malabar. His annual 
revenue is computed at 20 millions of rupees ; and the whole nation 
bore a mortal hatred to Chunda-saheb, who during the time that he 
governed Tritchinopoly, formed a design of conquering the country, 
and besieged for several months Caroor, the strongest of their frontier 
towns to the eastward. The king of Mysore being an infant, the go- 
vernment was administered by his uncle, who acted with unlimited 
power : to this regent, called in the country, the Dalatvay of Mysore, 
Mahomed-ally applied for assistance ; and finding that the dread of 
Chunda-saheb’s successes was not alone a sufficient motive to induce 
him to take up arms, he agreed to all the terms which the Mysorean 
demanded, and these were very exorbitant. The Nabob ratified the 
^ treaty 
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treaty by his oath, and the Dalaway determined to assist him with 1751 
efficacy. In consequence of this negociation, a party of seventy v— 
horsemen arrived at Tritchinopoly in the beginning of October from 
Seringapatnam, the^apital of Mj'sore. They brought five hundred 
thousand rupees ; great respect was shewn to their officer ; and the 
day after his arrival a skirmish happened, which, although inconsider- 
able, gave him a favourable opinion of the Nabob’s European allies. 

A platoon, with two or three companies of Sepoys, were sent to cut 
down wood at a grove situated about a mile and a half south-east from 
the city. The enemy having intelligence of this detachment, sent 
a large body of cavalry to cut off their retreat ; their march being 
discovered from the rock in the city, the grenadiers, with some Se- 
poys, and one field piece, were sent to support the first party, and the 
troop of Mysoreans accompanied them. Captain Dalton meeting 
the wood-carts loaded, ordered them to proceed to the town by a dis- 
tant road, and forming the two parties into one column, with the 
field piece in front, marclipd towards the enemy, instead of returning 
directly to the city. He first met the French dragoons, who halted 
on a small eminence to reconnoitre, and waited there until they re- 
ceived the fire of a platoon, on which they retreated to bring up the 
body of Chunda-saheb’s cavalry, who remained at some distance in 
the rear. These came up some time after at fuU speed, flourishing 
their swords, and made a halt within point blank shot, to draw the 
fire of the English troops before they charged ; but captain Dalton 
ordered his men to preserve it, and wait with fixed bayonets in close 
order. The field piece alone was fired, and the first shot dismounted 
three Moors, and a few more discharges put the whole body to flight. 

They left 22 horses killed on the plain, and the Mysoreans took five 
prisoners, together with their horses ; which at their return, a few 
days after, they carried in a kind of triumph to their own country. 

The French continued to bombard the town without any change 
in their position ; and in the latter end of November the king of My- 
sore’s army began to assemble at Caroor, situated about 50 miles from 
Tritchinopoly, and 5 miles to the south of the Caveri ; he likewise 
took into his pay 6000 Morattoes, under the command of Morari-row, 
often mentioned in this history : 1000 of them were sent to second, 
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1751 the efforts of captain Clive in the Ai-cot province ; and in the begin- 
idiig of December, 500 under the command of Innis-Khan, a brave 
and active officer, came to Tritchinopoly. The day after their arrival, 
they went boldly to reconnoitre the plain, where mone of the Nabob’s 
dispirited cavalry had ever ventured to shew themselves, and finding a 
small detached camp of about 200 horse, which had lain four months 
unmolested near the French rock, they rode into it sword in hand, 
and brought off every thing they found with the gi’eatest composure, 
shewing no fear at the swarms of Chunda-saheb’s cavalry, who 
mounted and marched towards them from their principal camp. 

After this exploit, the Morattoes went out several days suc- 
cessively to reconnoitre ; and Innis-Khan having observed that the 
French dragoons were much more alert than any of Chunda-saheb’s 
cavalry, mounting and advancing on every alarm, he formed the 
design of drawing them into an ambuscade ; and having communi- 
cated his plan to captain Gingen, a party of Europeans, with two 
field pieces, were detached before day, who entering a large and 
deep water-course, which runs across the plain to the south of the 
city, concealed themselves in it, within 400 yards of the French 
rock, and at the same time Innis-Khan, with 800 horsemen, marched 
out from his encampment on the west side of the town. The sur- 
face of the plain round Tritchinopoly is very uneven, and full of 
hoUow ways. The Morattoe taking a large circuit, placed his men 
in a hollow, where, when dismounted, they could not be perceived 
either from the French rock or that in the city. Every thing re- 
mained quiet in both camps rmtil noon, when 40 Morattoes, mounted 
on the best horses, set out from the camp, and keeping out of cannon- 
shot of the French rock, proceeded to the eastward of it, and then 
galloped sword in hand directly to the enemy’s camp, where they 
made no small hurry and confusion, either cutting down or driving all 
the foragers they met, quite up to the tenta This provoking the 
French, 60 dragoons sallied, and were followed slowly by 400 of 
Chunda-saheb's cavalry. The Morattoes retreated leisurely before 
them, halting as they halted, but always keeping at the distance of 
musket-shot from them : and in this manner they led the enemy as far 
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as the French rock, when Mr. Pischard, a hrave officer, exasperated 1751 
at the repeated defiances of such a handful of men, formed his troop, 
and leaving the Moorish cavalry, set out in pursuit of them at full 
speed. They now flaw before the dragoons, until they had led them 
insensibly out of the reach of the French artillery on the rock, and 
beyond their own party in ambuscade ; when these mounting in an 
instant, sallied from the hollow way, and charged the dragoons im- 
petuously in the rear, whilst the fiying party wheeling, attacked them 
with equal fury in front. The action was over in an instant ; the 
French had only time to discharge a few pistols, and were all cut to 
pieces, excepting 1 0, who had not been able to keep up with the rest. 

The detachment of Chunda-saheb’s cavalry, either from cowardice, or 
suspicion of the stratagem, never stirred from the rock ; but the officer 
who commanded in that post detached 100 men to succour his un- 
fortunate friends. Lieutenant Trusler, posted in the entrenchment 
opposite the rock, seeing them march, and not knowing the success 
of the Morattoe.s, immediately advanced with the company of Cotfree^s 
to oblige the party to return, who finding all lo.st on the plain, 
hastened back and saved the rock, which Trusler was on the point of 
carrying. The success of this ambuscade dispirited the enemy so 
much, that they suffered their dead to lay on the plain without ven- 
turing out to bury them ; and when, two days after, the English 
went to perform this charitable office, they found the bodies devoured 
by the jackals. 

The Morattoes, on the other hand, were so much elevated, and 
conceived so despicable an opinion of the enemy, that they pressed 
their allies to march out and offer them battle ; promising, that if the 
English battalion would engage the French, they would prevent it 
from being incommoded by Chunda-saheb s cavalry, although these 
were 12,000, and they themselves only 500. The reasonable objec- 
tions made to this hardy proposal satisfied them, until the arrival 
of Basin-row with his body of 1000 men from the Arcot country, 
when thinking that this reinforcement rendered them a full match 
for the enemy, they aspired at the glory of finishing the war them- 
selves, and became more and more sollicitous for a general engage- 
ment. 
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1751 ment, in which they promised to charge the French battalion on both 
X— ' flanks ; finding that the English still declined to put any thing to 
risque until the arrival of the Mysore army, and of a reinforcement 
expected from Fort St. David, they did not scrupde to teU them, that 
they were not the same kind of men as those they had seen fighting 
so gallantly at Arcot. 

In the mean time the army of Mysore, with 4000 Morattoes under 
Morari-row, had assembled on the fi’ontier of Caroor ; and the regent, 
after many delays, at last yielded to the pressing sollicitations of the 
Nabob, and prepared to march to Tritchinopoly ; when the enemy 
having intelligence of his intention, ventured to detach a strong party 
of Europeans, cavalry and Sepoys, to tlie village of Kistnavaram, 
situated 30 miles to the west of the city in the high road to Mysore : 
they found the place, although fortified, without a garrison ; and as 
soon as they were in possession of it, began to improve the defences, 
spreading a report that if the Mysoreans offered to move, they would 
attack them, and afterwards pillage their ccfintry. This stopped the 
regent’s march, and he vsTote to the Nabob desiring that a strong party 
of Europeans might be sent to his assistance without delay, as he was 
utterly ignorant of the manner in which he ought to conduct liimself 
against white men who fought with musketry and cannon. 

Lieutenant Trusler was detached on this service with 40 Europeans 
and 100 Sepoys ; but it soon appearing that this force was insufficient, 
captain Cope proceeded with 100 more Europeans and two small field 
pieces. He was instructed to dislodge the enemy at all events, and 
found them posted in a much stronger situation than he expected. 
The village was inclosed by a mud wall, flanked by round towers, 
and in the center of it was a fort : the northern side was close to the 
bank of the Caveri, and the other sides were surrounded by a deep 
morass, passable only in one part to the westward ; to defend which, 
the French had flimg up on an eminence an entrenchment at the dis- 
tance of gun-shot from the village. Captain Cope encamped to the 
west of this eminence, which he intended to attack before day-break, 
but by some mistake the troops were not ready before the sun was 
risen, by which time the enemy had reinforced the post, and had bned 
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several banks and water-courses leading to it with Sepoys : lie never- 1751 
theless persisted in his intention ; but the forlorn-hope coming to a y— 
bank which sheltered them from the enemy’s fire, could not be pre- 
vailed on to advance Joe^mnd it, and tliis example was followed by the 
rest. Lieutenant Felix received a shot through the body, as he stood 
encouraging them on the top of the bank ; and soon after, captain 
Cope, returning with a platoon from the reserve, was mortally 
wounded : on which disasters the whole party retreated to their camp 
in disorder. 

Captain Dalton was sent from Tritchinopoly to take the command, 1852 
and found the detachment joined by the van of the Mysore army ; and y— 
two days after the regent himself came up with the rest ; the whole con- 
sisted of 12,000 horse and 8,000 foot, including the Morattoes. He 
immediately desired a conference with captain Dalton, whom he re- 
ceived with great politeness, admiring, not without astonishment, the 
martial appearance and regularity of the English troops ; and forming 
naturally the same high opinion of the French, he declared, that he 
should neither expose his men, nor lose time, in attacking them, but 
proceed at midnight with half the army directly to Tritchinopoly by 
another road at some distance on the plain, leaving the rest with cap- 
tain Dalton, whom he requested to divert the enemy’s attention by a 
false attack until he was out of the reach of danger : and, not content 
with these precautions, he desired that some Europeans might accom- 
pany him as a safeguard to his person. These dispositions answering 
the purpose for which the detachment was sent, captain Dalton en- 
couraged him in his resolution, and at midnight began to skirmish 
against the enemy’s posts, which he kept alarmed until morning, by 
which time the rear of the regent’s division was out of sight. This ser- 
vice proved to be much more necessary than it first appeared to be : for 
such was the military ignorance of the Mysoreans, that they were dis- 
covered in the night passing over the plain with ten thousand lights, as 
if they had been marching in the procession of an Indian wedding. 

The next day the re.st of their army proceeded, desiring captain Dalton 
to remain before the village until they were out of sight, and promised 
to halt and wait for him ; but they were no sooner out of danger than 
they hurried away to join the regent. Some hours after, the English de- 
tachment 
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1752 tachnient decamped, and passing by Kistnavaram without molestation 
fi-om the ganison, returned to Tritchinopoly, where they arrived on the 
bth of February, and the French soon after recalled their detachment. 

The junction of the Mysoreans determined the king of Tanjore 
to declare for the Nabob ; and soon after their arrival he sent to 
Tritchinopoly 3000 home and 2000 foot under the command of his 
general Monack-jee. The Polygar Tondiman, whose country lies 
between Tanjore and Madura, likewise sent 400 horse and 8000 
CoHeries ; these are a people, who, under several petty chiefs, inhabit 
the woods between Tritchinopoly and Cape Comorin ; their name in 
their own language signifies Thieves, and justly describes their ge- 
neral character, which however has differences in different parts of 
the country. Those to the north of Madura are almost savage : their 
weapon is a pike 18 feet long, with which they creep along the 
ground, and use it with great address in ambuscades ; but the prin- 
cipal service they render to an army is, by stealing or killing the 
horses of the enemy’s camp. Thus the force of Mahomed-aUy be- 
came on a sudden superior to that of Chunda-saheb ; for the troops 
of his allies joined to his own, formed a body of 20,000 cavalry, 
GOOO of which were Morattoes, and of 20,000 infantry. The army 
of Cliunda-saheb had likewise since their arrival before Tritchinopoly, 
been augmented to l.),000 horse and 20,000 foot, by the junction of 
.SOOO iioi'se commanded by Alhim-Khan, the governor of Madura, 
and of 4000 Peons and Colleries belongyig to the Polygar, Mora- 
war, whose country lies to the south of the kingdom of Tanjore. 
The king of Mysore, impatient to be put in possession of the places 
which Mahoraed-ally had agreed to give up to him in return for his 
assistance, pres.sed the English battalion to make a general attack on 
the enemy with the whole army, and Morari-row, the Morattoe, se- 
conded him very strongly in this proposal ; but captain Gingen know- 
ing that these Indian troops were capable of rendering very little ser- 
vice against fortified posts, defended by Europeans, and considering 
that if the English battalion, on whom the brunt would lay, should 
sufter severely in these attacks, such a loss would be irreparable, he 
determined to wait until he was reinforced by a body of Europeans, 
which were preparing to take the field in the province of Arcot. 
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Here the scattered troops of Eajah-saheb no sooner saw the English 1752 
retire to their garrisons, after the taking of Conjeveram, than they re- 
assembled and moved, in the beginning of January, down to the sea- 
coast, carrying the*r ravages into the Company’s territory of Pona- 
malee, where they burnt several villages, and plundered the coimtry 
houses built by the English at the foot of St. Thomas’s mount : after 
these hostilities, they returned to Conjeveram, and having repaired 
the damages which the pagoda had sustained from the English, 
they garrisoned it with 300 Sepoys, and then kept the field between 
this place and the fort of Ponamalee, which they sometimes threatened 
to attack. The violences they committed, and the contributions 
they levied, impaired the Nabob’s as well as the Company’s revenues 
so much, that the presidency determined to make an effort, with all 
the force they could assemble, to reduce this enemy, before they sent 
a reinforcement to Tritchinopoly. Captain Clive, appointed to this 
service, returned in the beginning of February to Madrass, where, 
whilst he was employed 4ni levying Sepoys, a detachment of 100 Eu- 
ropeans arrived from Bengal : with these, and 80 more from the 
garrison of Madrass, he took the field the 22d of February, and was 
the same day joined by 200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys from the gar- 
rison of Arcot. His whole force united consisted of 380 Europeans, 

1300 Sepoys, with six field pieces : the enemy were 2500 horse, 2000 
Sepoys, and 400 Europeans, with a large train of artillery : and, not-, 
withstanding this superiority, they no sooner heard of the preparations 
that the English were making to attack them, than they fortified 
themselves strongly in their camp at Vendalore, a village situated 
about 25 miles south-west of Madrass. Captain Clive marched to- 
ward^ them with an intent of attacking their camp by surprize in 
the rear ; but had not proceeded far before he received information 
that they had suddenly abandoned it, and had dispersed with the ap- 
pearance of people terrified by some disaster, insomuch that it was be- 
lieved they had received news of some bad success at Tritchinopoly, 
and were hunying thither to reinforce the army of Chunda-saheb. 

The English however continued their march, and took possession of 
the ground the enemy had quitted, where, some hours after, intelli- 
gence was received, that all the dispersed parties were re-united at 
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1752 Conjeveram. It was then not doubted that they had received advice 
of the weakness of the garrison at Arcot ; and that they intended to 
take advantage of it by making a sudden assault on the fort. Captain 
Clive therefore made a forced march of 20 m^es to Conjeveram, 
where the garrison of the pagoda sxirrendered on the first summons ; 
and a few horns after, the conjecture which had been made of the 
enemy’s intentions was verified by news that they were in full march, 
towards Arcot. The troops were too much fatigued to follow them 
immediately, but the next day took the same rout ; and on their march 
a letter was received from the commanding oflicer at Arcot, advising 
that they had entered the town, and skirmished against the fort with 
musketry for several hours in expectation that the gates would have 
been opened to them by two officers of the English Sepoys, with 
whom they had carried on a correspondence ; but that the plot had 
been discovered, and the enemy finding their signals not answered, had 
quitted the city with precipitation, and it was not yet known what 
rout they had taken. In this uncertainty it was determined to hasten 
to Arcot. 

The army arrived in sight of Covi'epauk at sun-set, when the van 
marching in the high road without suspicion, were fired upon from 
the right at no greater distance than 250 yards, by nine pieces of 
cannon. These were the French ai-tillery, posted in a thick grove of 
manure trees, which had a ditch and a bank in front : the fire did 
some mischief before it could be either answered or avoided ; but 
luckily there was a water-course at a little distance to the left of the 
road, in which the infantry were ordered to take shelter, and the bag- 
gage to march back half a mile with one of the field pieces and a 
platoon to defend it ; and two field pieces, supported by a platoon of 
Europeans with 200 Sepoys, were detached to oppose Kajah-saheb’s 
cavalry which appeared extending themselves on the plain to the left 
of the water-course ; in the meantime the rest of the artillery, drawn up 
on the lught, answered the enemy’s fire from the grove ; the French in- 
fantry entered the water-course, and advanced along it in a column 
of six men in front ; the English formed in the same order, and a 
fire was kept up on both sides for two hours, by moon-light, during 
which neither ventured to come to the push of bayonet. The enemy’s 
3 cavalry 
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cavalry made several unsuccessful attacks both on the party opposed 1752 
to them, and the baggage in the rear : but their artillery in the grove - 
being answered onty by three pieces of cannon, did execution in pro- 
portion to this superiority, and either killed or disabled so many of the 
English gunners that prudence seemed to dictate a retreat, unless 
their cannon could be taken. Captain Clive did not despair of this 
last resource, and at ten at night sent one Shawlum, a serjeant, who 
spoke the country languages, with a few Sepoys, to reconnoitre : Jie 
returned and reported that the enemy had posted no guards in the 
rear of the grove ; pn which intelligence 200 of the best Europeans 
and 400 Sepoys were immediately ordered to proceed thither under 
the command of lieutenant Keene, with Shawlum as their guide. 
Captain Clive himself accompanied the detachment half way, and on 
his return foimd the troops he had left fighting in the water-course 
so much dispirited by the departure of Keene’s detachment, that they 
were on the point of taking flight, and some had already run away ; 
he, however, not without -difficulty, rallied them, and the firing was 
renewed. In the mean time Keene taking a large circuit, came di- 
rectly opposite to the rear of the gi'ove, and halted at the distance of 
300 yards from it, whilst ensign Symmonds advanced alone to examine 
the enemy’s disposition. This officer had not proceeded far before 
he came to a deep trench, in which a large body, consisting of aU the 
enemy’s Sepoys, whose service had not been demanded in the water- 
course, were sitting down to avoid the random shots of the fight. 

They challenged Symmonds, and prepared at first to shoot him, but 
deceived by his speaking French, suffered him to pass as a French 
officer ; he then went on to the grove, where he perceived, besides 
tfer:sa«n employed at the guns, 100 Europeans stationed to support 
them, who only kept a look-out towards the field of battle ; and 
passing in his return at a distance to the right of the' trench where he 
had found the enemy’s Sspoys, he rejoined his own cletachment ; who 
immediately marched by the same way he had returned, and entering 
the grove unperceived, gave their fire in a general voUey at the dis- 
tance 30 yards. It fell heavy, and astonished the enemy so much 
that they did not return a single shot, but instantly abandoned their 
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1752 guns, every man endeavouring to save himself by precipitate flight. 
Many of them ran into a choultry in the grove, where they were so 
crowded together that they were not able to make use of their arms. 
The English drew up before the choultry, and to spare the impend- 
ing slaughter of their fire, offered quarter, which was accepted with 
joy, and the Frenchmen coming out one by one, as they were ordered, 
delivered up their arms, and were made prisoners. The Engliali 
troops fighting at the water-course were immediately convinced of 
the success of the detachment, by the sudden silence of the enemy’s 
artillery : but the enemy’s infantry remained ignorant of it, and con- 
tinued the fight, until some of the fugitives from the grove informed 
them of the disaster, on which they immediately took flight, and their 
horse dispersed at the same time. The field being thus cleared, the 
whole army united, and remained under arms until day-break, when 
they found themselves in possession of nine field pieces, three cohom 
mortars, and 60 European prisoners. They likewise counted 50 dead 
on the field, and not less than 300 Sepoys^; for the enemy had ex- 
posed these troops more freely than the others. Of the English, 40 
Europeans and 30 Sepoys were killed, and a great number of both 
wounded. 

Part of the fugitives took shelter in the neighbouring fort of Covre- 
pauk, which was summoned to surrender ; but the governor returned 
answer, that the troops of Baja-saheb were much more numerous 
than his garrison, and, contrary to his inclination, intended to de- 
fend the fort : a detachment was threfore sent to invest it, but 
* before they arrived the fugitives abandoned it, upon which he sub- 
mitted. 

From henoe the troops proceeded to Arcot, and the next day 
marched towards Velore, not in expectation of reducing the place, but 
in hopes that some hostilities would induce Mortiz-ally to pay a con- 
tribution, or at least to deliver up the elephants and baggage, which 
Raja-saheb had deposited in his fort soon after he had raised the siege 
of Arcot \ but before the troops came in sight of Velore, captain 
CEto received an order .from the presidency of Fort St Dayid, to 
repair &itl)er with all his force, for it was now determined to send 
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them to Tritehinopoly. He therefore changed his rout, and march- 1752 
ing across the country, came to the spot where Nazir-jing had been 
killed ; here he found a rising town projected by the vanity of Mr. 
Dupleix to commenrorate that detestable action, and called Dupleix- 
Fateabad, or the town of Dupleix’s victory : it is said, that he was 
preparing a column, with a pompous inscription in the French, 
Malabar, Persic, and Indostan languages, which he intended to erect 
in the middle of the town, where he had already caused coins struck 
with symbols of the victory to be buried. The troops did not quit 
this place until they had razed to the ground all that was erected , 
after which they proceeded to Fort St. David. During the whole 
march they no where met a single squadron of the enemy’s troops. 

The defeat at Covrepauk succeeding to their former disgraces, in- 
tirely broke their force as well as their spirits : their horse either 
disbanded, or took sendee with the governors in the provinces who 
still acknowledged Chimda-saheb ; and the French troops and Sepoys 
were recalled to Pondicherry, where Mr. Dupleix was so incensed 
against Raja-saheb, that he would not suffer him for several days to 
appear in his presence. Thus the English successes in the Carnatic 
recovered to Mahomed-ally an extent of country 30 miles in breadth 
and 60 in length, the annual revenues of which, including that of 
the femous pagoda at Tripetti, amounted to 400,000 pagodas. 

Three days after their arrival at Fort St. David, the troops were 
ready to take the field again under the command of captain Clive, 
when, on the 15th of March, Major Lawrence arrived from England, 
and two days after put himself at the head of the detachment. It 
consisted of 400 Europeans and 1100 Sepoys, with eight field pieces, 
wlio escorting a large quantity of military stores, marched through 
the king of Tanjore’s country towards Tritehinopoly. 

Here the Mysoreans and Morattoes were so much displeased with 
the precaution of captain Gingen, who constantly refused to attack 
the enemy’s posts before he was joined by the expected reinforce- 
ment, that the Dalaway of Mysore, distressed by the great expences 
of his army, had more than once been on the point of returning to 
his own country : however, him the Nabob appeased, by making 
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over the revenues of all the districts which had been recovered since 
his arrival ; but Morari-row was so exasperated by this inactivit}'’, 
which deprived his troops of opportunities to get plunder, and re- 
moved the prospect of more important acquisitions,' which he expected 
from this war, that he meditated defection, and began to treat with 
Chunda-saheb. 

Both armies wei-e equally sollicitous of the fate of the approaching 
reinforcement, and Mr. Dupleix sent repeated orders to Mr. Law, 
wjjo commanded the French battalion, to intercept them at all events. 
They arrived on the 26th of March at a fort belonging to the king 
of Tanjore, within 20 miles of Tritchinopoly ; where they deposited 
such part of the stores, as would have retarded their march and em- 
barassed their operations. The next day proceeding along the high 
road, which passeth within point blank shot of CoUaddy, major Law- 
rence received intelligence that the enemy had posted at this fort a 
strong party with artillery ; on which he ordered his guides to look 
out for another road ; but they, by some mistake, led hitu within 
reach of the very spot he wanted to avoid, and the troops were un- 
expectedly fired upon by six pieces of cannon from across the Caveri. 
To divert this fire from the baggage, among which it created no small 
confusion, it was answered from the rear division of guns consisting of 
foui’ field pieces, supported by 100 Europeans, under the command of 
captain Clive, whilst the line marched on inclining to the left, which 
direction soon brought them out of the enemy’s reach, but not before 
20 Europeans were killed. They then halted, and were joined by 
the rear division, after which they continued their march without 
meeting any farther interruption, and in the evening halted 
10 miles of Tritchinopoly. From hence captain Gingen detached 
in the night 100 Europeans, with 50 dragoons, who joined the re- 
inforcement before morning ; and at day-break captain Dalton was 
‘likewise detached from the city with his own company of grenadiers, 
and another of the battalion, in all 200 Europeans, 400 Sepoys, and 
four field pieces, who were ordered to lie at a rock called the Sugar- 
loaf, about three miles south of the French rock, fi’om whence they 
were to join the reinforcement, as soon as it came in sight. 
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In the mean time the major advanced towards Ehmiserum. This 1752 
is a rock with a fortified pagoda on the summit, where the French 
had mounted cannon : it is situated three miles to the south-east of 
the French rock ; §nd between these two posts the greatest part of 
the enemy’s army were drawn up in order of battle : the rest were 
in a line which extended from the French rock to the village of 
Chucklypollam by the river side. The major, informed of this dis- 
position, made to surround him if he passed to the north of Elimise- 
rum, directed his march to the south of it : and before he came in 
sight of the enemy, the whole of the confederate troops, employed for 
the Nabob, were ih the field, and by their appearance deterred the 
enemy from making any detachments to attack the major. At noon, 
captain Dalton’s party, with the Mysoreans and the Nabob’s troops, 
met him half-way between Elimiserum and the sugar-loaf-rock, 
whilst Morari-row with the Morattoes remained skirmishing faintly 
with the enemy. 

The sun striking exces.sively hot, the troops where ordered to halt 
and refresh themselves ; out in less than half an hour the scouts came 
in at full speed, bringing intelligence that the whole of the enemy’s 
army was advancing, and that the fire of their cannon had put the 
Morattoes to flight ; these soon after came up, and forming with the 
rest of the allies in the rear of the Europeans and Sepoys, followed 
them slowly at a distance. 

Captain Clive having reconnoitred the enemy, reported, that 
there was a large choultry, with some stone buildings, not far from the 
front of the French battalion, which they, busied in forming their 
line, had neglected to take possession of. On this advice he was or- 
dered to proceed with the first division of artillery, supported by the 
"^TSlIadiers, as fast as possible to the choultry, whilst the rest of the 
column moved up slowly in regular order. The enemy, instead of 
sending forward a detachment to prevent them, contented themselves 
with cannonading as tfieir battalion advanced, which had approached 
within 800 yards of the choultry by the time the English detachment 
arrived there : and now made a push against their artillery, which 
was so weU pointed, that it kept them at a distance until the rest of 
the battalion and Sepoys came up. The confederate troops, unwil- 
ling to expose their horses to a cannonade, halted at a distance ; but 

those 
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1752 those of Chunda-saheb, commanded by Allum-Khan, the governor of 
— ' Madura, kept close to the rear of the French. A cannonade ensued, 
the hottest without doubt, for the time it lasted, that had ever been 
seen on the plains of Indostan ; for the French'" fired from 22 pieces 
of caimon and the English from nine. Such of the English troops 
as were not employed at the guns found shelter behind the choultry 
and the buildings near it, whilst the whole of the enemy’s army stood 
exposed on the open plain, suffering in proportion to this disadvantage. 
The French battalion in half an hour began to waver, and drew off 
thdir guns to a greater distance, upon which the English advanced 
their artillery, and the men of the battalion who supported them 
were ordered to sit down with their arms grounded ; by which pre- 
caution many lives were saved. They stiU continued to retreat, but 
Chunda-salieb’s cavalry kept their ground for some time, and sustained 
the cannonade with much more firmness than had ever been ob- 
served in the troops of India ; they were spirited by the example of 
their commander, Allum-Khan, whose head was at length taken off 
by a cannon-ball, as he was encouraging them to advance ; on which 
disaster they gave way and retreated likewise. The Captains Clive 
and Dalton continuing to advance with the first division of artillery, 
followed the French, who flung themselves into a great water-course 
near the French rock, where they were on the point of being enfiladed 
by a fire that would have made great havock amongst them ; 
when major Lawrence, satisfied witli the advantages that had 
been gained, and unwilling to expose the men to more fatigue 
under such a burning sun, ordered the pursuit to cease. Seven men 
of the battalion were struck dead by the heat, and 14 were killed or 
disabled by the cannonade. The French lost about 40 me n • and . 
300 of Chunda-saheb’s troops, with 285 horses and an elephant, were 
found dead on the plain. The success of this day might have been 
much greater, had the confederate troops behaved with common ac- 
tivity, instead of which they remained at a distance, idle spectators, 
nor could they be prevailed on to make a single charge, even when the 
enemy’s cavalry retreated. This inaction proceeded not from want 
of bravery, but from the treachery of Morari-row, who being at this 
time in treaty with Chunda-saheb, was unwilling to bring his Morat- 
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toes to action ; and such was the opinion enteidained of their courage, 1752 
that none of the rest of the allies would venture to fight without 
them. 

Major Lawrence isontinuing his march, arrived in the evening, at 
Tritchinopoly, and the next day confeiued with the Nabob and the 
other generals on the plan of their future operations : they concurred 
in opinion that a general attack should be made without delay on the 
enemy’s camp ; but when the time was to be fixed, he found both 
Moors and Indians so attached to lucky and unlucky days, that several 
were likely to be lost before they would agree in the notion of a for- 
tunate hour, without which none of them thought it safe to risk an 
engagement. In the mean time, thinking it not prudent to suffer the 
enemy to recover from the impression which they had received on the 
day of his arrival, he determined to attempt as much against them as 
could be executed with his own force ; and perceiving that the French 
posts were too strongly fortified to bo earned without the assistance of 
the whole army, ho resolved to attack the camp of Chunda-saheb, 

Avhich extended along the rivei’ without entrenchments. On the 1 st 
of April at night, captain Dalton, with 400 men, was ordered to 
march, and, by taking a large circuit, to come in at tlie eastern ex- 
tremity of the enemy’s camp, which he was to enter, beat up, and 
set fire to. The English troops, from their long inactivity, knew so 
little of the ground about Tritchinopoly, that they were obliged to 
trust to Indian guides ; and these being ordered to conduct them out 
of the reach of the enemy’s advanced posts, fell into the other extreme, 
and led them several miles out of their way, and through such bad 
I'oads, that when the morning star appeared, they found themselves 
be tween Elimiserum and the French rock, two miles from Chunda- 
saheb’s camp, and in the center of all their posts. The approach of 
day not only rendered it impossible to surprize the enemy, as w-as in- 
tended, but likewise exposed the party, if they persisted, to the danger 
of being surrounded by their whole force : it was therefore determined 
to march back without delay to Tritchinopoly. The French dis- 
covered them as they were retreating, and guessing at the intention 
for which they had been sent, thought themsedves no longer safe' to 
the soutli of the Laveri and took the rc'^oliition <.'f rcti eating that 
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1752 very day to the pagodas on the island. Chunda-sahoh strenuously op- 
■ ’ posed this resolution, for which indeed there appeared no necessity ; 
but finding that he could not prevail on Mr. Law to alter it, he gave 
orders for his own troops to cross the river likewise. The retreat, 
as is usual when measures have not been previously concerted, was 
made with so much precipitation, that his army had time to transport 
only a part of their baggage, but none of the vast quantity of pro- 
visions with which they had stored their magazines ; these they there- 
fore set fire to. The French carrying off their artillery, abandoned 
all their posts excepting Elimiserum, and before the next morning the 
whole army was on the island, where Mr, Law took up his quarters 
in the pagoda of Jumbakistna ; of Chunda-saheb’s troops some went 
into the pagoda of Seringham, others encamped under the northern 
wall, and the rest extended farther eastward along the bank of the 
Coleroon. 

The next day, captain Dalton was sent with the company of gre- 
nadiers, some Morattoes and Sepoys, to attack Elimiserum ; the party 
had with them two pieces of cannon and a mortar, the transporting 
of which through bad roads prevented them from arriving near the 
place before night, when captain Dalton with two others advanced to 
reconnoitre. Discovering no centinels, and finding the gate of the 
wall which surrounds the foot of the rock open, they concluded that 
the place was abandoned, and entering, began to ascend the steps 
which led to the pagoda on the summit ; but before they got there, 
the enemy, alarmed by the neighing of the horses, ran to their guns 
and fired upon the detachment, which they discovered, first by the 
light of their matches, and soon after by the blaze of some huts to 
which the Morattoes, as is there custom, had set fire. The smoke 
of the guns, and the darkness of the night, enabled captain Dalton 
and his companions to retreat unperceived ; and as soon as he re- 
joined the detachment, he sent some men to lodge themselves under 
cover of a bank before the lower gate, where they were directed to 
remain until morning, in order to prevent the enemy from making 
their escape. But this party, desirous of signalizing themselves, im- 
prudently exceeded their orders, and entering the lower gate, ran up 
tile steps, and endeavoured to force the doors of the pagoda above ; 

where 
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where they were received with a smart fire, which soon obliged them 1752 
to retreat with five Europeans and ten Sepoys woimded. A rein- ''"■sr— 
forcement was immediately sent to take charge of the bank, and all 
remained quiet unW morning, when the enemy, perceiving that pre- 
parations were making to bombard them, suirendered. Fifteen Eu- 
ropeans, thirty Sepoj's, and two pieces of cannon, one of them a fine 
18 pounder, were found here ; the smaller piece of cannon, with 
some Sepoys, were left to garrison this post ; the rest returned with 
the other gun to Tritchinopolj^, which was presented to the Nabob, 
as the first which had been taken during the campaign. Two days 
after the grenadiers, who had always behaved with the spirit peculiar 
to this class of soldiers, gained another advantage. The great men 
of the allied army complained, that the}”- w^ere much disturbed in 
their daily ablutions irr the Caveri, by a gun which fired from the 
choultry lying half-way between the pagoda of Seringham and the 
river. Captain Dalton was sent to attack this post who concealed 
his men behind an old wall on the bank of the river, where they 
waited till near noon, when the great heat of the sun induced a part 
of the enemy’s guard to return to the camp, and the rest to retire 
into the choultry to sleep : the gr-enadiers then rushed across the 
river, which v'as fordable, and entered the post with so much rapidity 
that they took the gun before the enemy had time to fire it more 
than once : it was brought away without any opposition, for some field 
pieces had been sent to the river-side to cover the retreat. 

Events of such a nature as the attacks of Elimiserum and the choul- 
try, as well as several others, which appear in the course of this work, 
would have no influence in such sanguinary wars as most writers 
have on ly thought worthy of their attention : and these details may 
therefore by many be deemed equally tiresome and superfluous ; but 
tlie stress of this Indian war lying on the European allies, who rarely 
have exceeded a thousand men on a side, the actions of a single pla- 
toon in India may have the same influence on the general success, as 
the conduct of a whole regiment in Europe : and to give a just idea of 
the superiority of European arms, when opposed to those of Indostan, 
is one of the principal intentions of this narrative. The new activuty 
which began to appear in the English battalion, induced Morari-row 
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1752 to relinquish liis correspondence with Chunda-saheb, and impressed 
the enemy with terrors equal to those which they had formerly raised 
both in the English and the Nabob’s army ; there seemed to be no 
sense in their councils. The whole Carnatic lay before them, and by 
retreating into it they might protract the war until the want of money 
should decide the contest ; but instead of taking this step, they suffered 
themselves to be captivated by the apparent strength of the two pa- 
godas, and determined to stand their ground in them, notwithstand- 
ing that, by the distruction of their magazines, they were already 
reduced to the necessity of fetching their provisions from a great dis- 
tance ; they were afraid to fight, and ashamed to retreat. 

At the same time nothing but a i‘e.solution, justified by very few ex- 
amples, and boi’dering in appearance on rashnes.s, seemed capable of 
putting a speedy end to the war, of which the expences had now 
gi’eatly distressed the East India company’s mercantile affaira. The 
intimacy and confidence with which major Lawrence distinguished 
capt. Clive, permitted this officer to suggest to him the resolution of 
dividing the army into two bodies, and detaching one of these under 
his command to the north of the Coleroon, whilst the other remained 
to the south of the Caveri ; this was risquing the whole to gain the 
whole ; for if the enemy should overpower one of these bodies, by 
attacking it with their whole force, the Nabob’s affairs would again 
be reduced to the brink of ruin ; and if they neglected or failed in 
this attempt, they would infallibly bo ruined themselves. The pro- 
posal, hardy as it was, was adopted by the major without any hesitation ; 
and with a spirit of equity rarely possessed by competitors for glory, 
he was so far from taking ximbrage at the author of this masterly, ad- 
vice, that he determined in his own mind to give him the command 
of the separate body, although he refrained from declaring Ins in^ 
tention, until he could reconcile it to the rest of the captains in the bat- 
talion, who were all of them his superiors in rank ; but the scheme was 
no sooner proposed to the Nabob and the generals of the alliance, 
than the Morattoes and Mysoreans removed the difficulty, by declaring 
l^t they would not make any detachments of their troops if they were 
to be commanded by any other person. It was necessary to reduce the 
posts of vfhich the enemy were in possession to the north of thb Cole- 
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roon ; to intercept the reiiil'orcements wiiicli might come iiom Pon- 17 
dicherry through the streights of TJtatoor ; and above all, that cap- 
tain Clive’s division should not be out of the I'each of a forced march 
from the rest of tjjie army encamped near Tritchinopoly, lest tlio 
whole of the enemy’s force should fall upon him before major Law- 
rence could move to his assistance. It was therefore determined to 
chuse such a central situation between the streights of TJtatoor and 
the Coleroon as would best answer all these intentions. Every thing 
being settled, captain Clive began his march in the night of the Cth 
of April with 400 Europeans, 700 Sepoys, 3000 Morattoes under the 
command of Innfe-Khan, 1000 of the Tanjorine horse, and eight 
pieces of artillery, two of which were battering cannon, and six of 
them field pieces. To conceal their march, they crossed over into 
the island three miles to the eastwai'd of J umbakistna. The number 
of deep water-courses which intersected this part of it, rendered the 
transporting of the cannon difficult and laborious ; and -whilst the 
Europeans were employed at one of the water-courses, a body of the 
enemy’s Sepoys, returning from Coiladdy with a convoy of oxen laden 
with provisions, came up, intending to pass at the same place ; and 
before they could retreat, received two or three vollies, -which killed 
several of them. 

The troops having pa.ssed the Coleroon before morning, proceeded 
seven miles to the north of it, and took possession of the village of Sa- 
rnia varam, in which are two pagodas about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from each other, one on each side of the high road leading to 
TJtatoor : these were allotted for the quarters of the Europeans and 
Sepoys ; ravelins were immediately flung up before the gates, and 
a redoubt capable of receiving all the cannon was constructed to com- 
"maiidThe road to the north and south. The Morattoes and Tan- 
jorines encamped round the pagodas. > 

Whilst the army were employed in these works, a party from Se- 
ringham took po.sse.ssion of Munsurpett, a pagoda situated near the 
high road between Pitchandah and Samiavaram. It commanded a 
view of the country several miles ; which advantage, joined to that 
of its situation, rendered it the best advanced post that could be cho.sen 
by either side ; a detachment was therefore immediately sent to dis- 
lodge 
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1752 lodge the enemy, who defended themselves all day, killing an officer, 
three Europeans, and 1 0 Sepoys, and in the night made their escape 
to Pitchandah undiscovered. 

The next day a party of Sepoys, with a few Eniropeans, were de- 
tached to attack Lalguddy, a mud fort situated about seven miles to 
the east of Seringham, close to the bank of the Coleroon, and oppo- 
site to the eastern part of the enemy’s late encampment to the south 
of the Caveri. They kept a garrison of Sepoys here, intending to 
make it an intermediate magazine of provisions, which were to bo 
brought from hence to their camp on the island as opportunity offered. 
The Sepoy attacking the fort by escalade, carried it after a faint re- 
sistance, and found in it a rjnantit}' of grain sufficient for ton thousand 
men for two months. 

Mr. Dupleix, against whose oixlers Mr. Law had retreated to the 
north of the Caveri, was much alarmed at the critical situation to 
which the army of Chunda-saheb and his own troops were reduced. 
He, however, with his usual perseverance ami activity, determined to 
make the greatest efforts he wtis able to reinforce them ; and imme- 
diately on receiving news that captain Clive was encamped at 
Samiavarain, detached 120 Europeans, 500 Sepoys, and four field 
piece.s, with a largo convoy of provisions and stores. This party 
was led by Mr. D’Auteuil, who was empowered to take the command 
from Mr. Law. They arrived on the 1-tth of April at TJtatoor, and 
intended, by making a large circuit to the west of Samiavaram, to 
gain in the night the bank of the Coleroon. The fate of the two 
armies depended in a great measure upon the success or miscarriage 
of this convoy and reinforcement. Captain Clive, apprized of MrL 
D’Auteuil’s intention, set out the same night with the greatest part 
of his force to intercept him ; but Mr. D’Auteuil receiving advice of 
his approach, immediately turned back and regained the fort ; on which 
captain Clive returned with the utmost expedition to Samiavaram, 
where he arrived in the morning. In the afternoon, Mr. Law got in- 
telligence of his march, without hearing of his return, which could not 
naturally be suspected, as Utatooris 13 miles from Samiavaram : he 
therefore, as soon as it was dark, detached 80 Europeans, and 700 
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Sepoys, to attack tlie few troops he imagined to be I'emaining there : 1752 
of these men forty were English desertei-s. This party amved near 
the camp at midnight, when one of their spies infomied the com- 
manding officer tlAt the troops which had marched against Mr. 
D’Auteuil were returned ; hut he, imputing the information either 
to cowardice, or treachery, gave no credit to the spy, and proceeded ; 
they were challenged by the advanced guard of English Sepoys, on 
which the officer of the deserters, an Irishman, stcpt out and told 
them, that he was sent by major Lawrence to reinforce captain Clive : 
and the rest of the deserters speaking English likewise, confirmed the 
assertion and persuaded the Sepoys so fully, that they omitted the usual 
precaution of asking the counter word, which would certainly have 
discovered the stratagem : and sent one of their body to conduct the 
enemy to the head quarters. They continued their march through 
a part of the Morattoe camp, without giving or receiving any dis- 
turbance until they came to the le.sser pagoda. Here they were 
challenged by the centinels, and by others who were posted in a 
neighbouring choultry to^the north of it ; in which captain Clive lay 
asleep. They returned the challenge by a volley into each place, and 
immediately entered the pagoda, putting all they met to the sword. 
Captain Clive starting out of his sleep, and not conceiving it J)ossible 
that the enemy could have advanced into the center of Iris camp, 
imputed the firing to his own Sepoys, alarmed by some attack at the 
outskirts : he however ran to the upper pagoda, where the greatest 
part of his Europeans were quartered, who having likewise taken 
the alarm, were under arms ; and he immediately returned jvith 200 
of them to the choultry. Hero he now discovered a large body of 
Sepoys drawn up facing the south, and firing at random. Their 
position, which looked towards the enemy’s encampment, joined 
to their confusion, confirmed him in his conjecture that they w'ere 
his own troops, who had taken some unnecessary alert. In this 
supposition he drew up his Europeans, within 20 yards of their 
rear, and then going alone amongst them, ordered the firing to 
cease, upbraiding some with the panic he supposed them to have 
taken, and even striking othem. At length one of the Sepoys, who 
understood a little of the French language, discovering that he was an 
• 8 Engl i.'-h man. 
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Englishman, attacked and wounded him in two places with his 
sword ; hut finding himself on the point of being overpowered, ran 
away to the lower pagoda : captain Clive, exasperated at this insolence 
fi’om a man whom he imagined to be in his own service, followed him 
to the gate, where, to his great surprize, he was accosted by six 
Frenchmen ; his usual presence of mind did not fail him in this cri- 
tical occasion, but suggesting to him all that had happened, he told 
the Frenchmen, with great composure, that he was come to offer 
them terms ; and if they would look out, they would perceive the 
pagoda surrounded by his whole army, who were determined to give 
no quarter if any resi.stance were made. The firmness with which 
these words were deliv^ered, made such an impression, that three of 
the Frenchmen ran into the pagoda to carry this intelligence, whilst 
the other three surrendered their arms to captain Clive, and followed 
him towards the choultry, whither he hastened, intending to order the 
Europeans to attack the body of Sepoys, whom he now first knew 
to be enemies ; but these had already discpvered the danger of their 
situation, and had marched out of the reach of the Europeans, who 
imagining that they did this in obedience to captain Clive’s orders, 
made no motion to interrupt or attack them. Soon after, eight 
Frenchmen, who had been sent from the pagoda to reconnoitre, fell 
in wth the Engli.sh troops, and were made prisoners ; and these, with 
the other tliree which captain Clive had taken, were delivered to the 
charge of a Serjeant’s party, who not knowing in this time of darkness 
and confusion, that the enemy were in posses, sion of the lower pagoda, 
earned them thither ; and on delivering them to the guard, found out 
their error ; but such was also the confusion of the French in the par 
goda, that they suffered the serjeant and his party to return — 

The rest of the English troops had now joined the others, and captain 
Clive imagining that the enemy would never have attempted so des- 
perate an enterprize without supporting it with their whole army, 
deemed it absolutely necessary to storm the pagoda before the troops 
who were in it could receive any assistance. One of the two folding 
doors of the gateway had for some time been taken down to be repaired, 
and the other was strongly staided down, so that the remaining part of 
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the entrance would admit only two men abreast : the English soldiers 1752 
made the attack, and continued it for some time with great resolution ; 
hut the deserters within fought desperately, and killed an officer and 
fifteen men, on which the attack was ordered to cease until day- 
break ; and in the mean time such a disposition was made as might 
prevent those in the pagoda from escaping, and at the same time 
oppose any other body which might come to their relief. At day- 
break the commanding officer of the French seeing the danger of his 
situation, made a sally at the head of his men, who received so heavy 
a fire, that he himself, with twelve others who first came out of the 
gateway were killed by the volley ; on which the rest^ ran back into 
the pagoda. Captain Chve then advanced into the porch of the gate 
to parly with the enemy, and being weak with the loss of blood, and 
fatigue, stood with his back to the wall of the porch, and leaned, 
stooping forward, on the shoulders of two serjeants. The officer of 
the English deserters presented himself with great insolence, and tell- 
ing Captain Clive with ^^busive lang-uage, that he would shoot him, 
fired his musket. The ball missed him, but went through the bodies 
of both the serjeants on whom he was leaning, and they both fell 
mortally wounded. The Frenchmen had hitherto defended the pa- 
goda in compliance with the Enghsh deserters, but thinking it ne- 
cessary to disavow such an outrage, which might exclude them from 
any pretentions to quarter, their officer immediately surrendered. By 
this time the body of the enemy’s Sepoys had passed out of the camp 
with as little interruption as they had entered it : but orders having 
been sent to the Morattoes to pursue them, Innis-Khan with aU his 
men mounted at day-break, and came up with them in the open plain 
-^hefore_J;hey gained the bank of the Coleroon. The Sepoys no sooner 
perceived them than they flung away their arm.s, and attempted to 
save themselves by dispersing ; but the Morattoes, who never figure 
HO much as in these cruel exploits, exerted themselves with such ac- 
tivity, that, according to their own report, not a single man of 700 
escaped alive ; it is certain that none of them ever appeared to con- 
tradict this assertion. Besides the escapes already mentioned, captain 
Clive had another, which was not discovered until the huny of the 
day was over, when it was found that the volley ivhicli the enemy 
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1752 fired into the choultry where he was sleeping had shattered a box 
“ T that lay under his feet, and killed a servant who lay close to him. 

Pitchandah and Utatoor were now the only poskj which the enemy 
held to the north of the Coleroon, but they were in possession of 
Coiladdy, which commands the eastern extremity of the island ; and 
lest Mr. Law should attempt to force his way on this side, major 
Lawrence detached Monack-jee the general of the Tanjorines to take 
it ; and to the south of the Caveri, where the enemy had no posts, a 
line of troops were disposed, which extended five miles on each side 
of the city of Tritchinopoly. 

• 

Monack-jee on the 26th of April took Coiladdy, and the enemy 
losing here their last magazine of provisions, became every day more 
and more distressed ; hut the hopes of being joined by Mr. D’Auteuil 
kept up their spirits, and prevented them from making any attempts 
to get out of the island ; he still remained at Utatoor watching some 
opportunity to make his way good to Seringham : it was therefore 
determined to attack him ; hut as the late attempt on Samiavaram 
shewed the necessity of keeping the army there intire, major Law- 
rence resolved to send a party firom his own division on this service. 
Accordingly captain Dalton on the 9th of May crossed the rivers in 
the night with 150 Europeans, 400 Sepoys, 500 Morattoes, and four 
field pieces, one of them a 1 2 pounder ; and halting some hours at 
Samiavaram, arrived at five the next evening at a choultry within 
two miles of Utatoor, where he intended to pass the night, as the 
troops were much fatigued. There was at some distance in front 
of the choultry a village, which appearing a proper post for an ad- 
vanced guard, some dragoons were sent to reconnoitre it, wh*^ dis^— 
covered that the enemy had already taken possession of it ; on which 
a party of Europeans and Sepoys were sent to dislodge them ; which 
they effected with so much ease, that, flushed with their success, they 
pursued the enemy beyond the village, until they came in sight of Mr. 
D’Auteuil marching out of Utatoor, who, instead of waiting to attack 
with his whole force, sent forward a party to fall upon the English 
whilst they were forming ; a skirmish ensued, and the enemy was re- 
pulsed ; hut the English officer being mortally wounded, the detach- 
2 ment 
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ment retreated to tke village, where they remained, and sustained the 
fire of the enemy’s cannon until the rest of the troops came up. It 
was almost dusk, and captain Dalton concluding that the enemy 
might he deceived i' their opinion of his strength, and mistake it for 
the whole of captain Clive’s force, ventured to divide his men into 
two hodie.s, who marched to attack each flank of the enemy’s line, 
whilst a few Europeans left with the guns near the village cannon- 
aded them in front. Mr. D’Auteuil no sooner perceived this dis- 
position than it suggested to him the opinion it was intended to produce, 
and he retreated with great precipitation, pursued within a few yards 
of the walls of Utatoor : the English were on the point of getting 
possession of one of his guns, when they were obliged to halt and 
face about, to defend themselves against the enemy’s cavalry, who 
taking advantage of the dusk of the evening, had made a circuit, 
and appeared unexpectedly in their rear. The Morattoes however 
galloping in, flung themselves between, and the two bodies of cavalry 
remained some time firing carabines and pistols, until one of the 
English 6 pounders came up, which after a few shot decided the con- 
test, and obliged the enemy’s horse to retreat ; the Morattoes then 
charged them sword in hand, and drove them into the fort ; but not 
without sufi'ering themselves ; for several of them returned much 
wounded. The English fired at the fort from the rocks which are 
close to the walls until eight o’clock, when they retreated back to the 
choultry, leaving an advanced guard of Europeans at the village, and 
200 Morattoes, who promised to patrole all night, and give imme- 
diate information if the enemy should make any motion to abandon 
the fork 
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Mr. D’Auteuil continuing in his mistake concerning the force 
which was come against him, no sooner found that they had returned 
to the choultry, than he quitted the fort with all his troops, and 
marched away to Volcondah, leaving behind in the hurry a great 
quantity of military stores and ammunition, as well as refreshments 
intended for the officers of Mr. Law’s army. The Morattoes per- 
formed the duty they had undertaken with so little vigilance, that 
captain Dalton did not hear of the enemies retreat until two in the 


morning. 
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17o2 morning, when it was too late to pursue them ; he, however, marched 
to the fort, and took possession of the stores which the enemy had 
left in it. 

Mr. Law received no intelligence of captain Bblton’s march across 
the rivers ; but the next morning discovering from the spire of Se- 
ringham, the detachment proceeding from Samiavaram towards Uta- 
toor, imagined it to be a part of captain Clive’s army ; and on this 
supposition crossed the Coleroon with all his Europeans and Sepoys, 
and a large body of cavalry. Captain Clive immediately marched to 
meet him with all his troops, excepting the guards necessary to defend 
the approaches to his camp, and came in sight of the enemy just as 
their rear had crossed the river. Mr. Law, startled at the appearance 
of a force which so much exceeded his expectation, halted and formed 
his hne in a strong situation along the bank of the river. Both 
armies remained in order of battle until evening, each having ad- 
vantages which the other respected too much to venture to attack. 
Some skirmishes passed between the advanced Sepoys, and in the 
night the French re-crossed the river. 

Captain Dalton remained two days at Utatoor, when he received 
orders to rejoin major Lawrence ; but by this time the Coleroon 
was so much swelled as to be impassable, and the troops at Samia- 
vai-am were preparing to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
attack the enemy’s post of Pitchandah, which could receive no suc- 
cours from the island till the waters subsided : be therefore, to forward 
this service, put his detachment under captain Clive’s command ; 
and to prevent the disputes which might arise from the superiority of 
his rank, resolved to act himself as a volunteer. On the 14th at 
night the army moved down to the river-side. 

There runs along the northern bank of the Coleroon, from Pitchan- 
dah to the ground opposite the great pagoda of Seringham, a large 
mound of earth 50 feet broad at the top, thrown up by the people of 
the country to resist the current of the river, which in this part sets 
strongly from the opposite shore whenever the waters rise. The 
enemy^ s camp on the island lay opposite and within cannon-shot of 
this mound ; it was therefore determined to employ the artillery 
against them, until the battery against Pitchandah could be finished. 

Every 
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Every common soldier in an Indian army is accompanied eitlier by 1 
a wife or a concubine ; the officers have several, and the generals 
whole seraglio’s : besides these the army is encumbered by a number 
of attendants and Nervants exceeding that of the fighting men ; and 
to supply the various wants of this enervated multitude, dealers, ped- 
lars, and retailers of all sorts, follow the camp ; to whom a separate 
quarter is allotted, in which they daily exhibit their different com- 
modities in greater quantities and with more regularity than in any 
fair in Europe ; all of them sitting on the ground in a line with their 
merchandises exposed before them, and sheltered from the sun by a 
mat supported by sticks. 

The next morning, the lath, at sun-rise, six pieces of cannon began 
to fire upon the camp from embrasures cut through the top of the 
mound, which sheltered them from the guns of Pitchandah. This un- 
expected annoyance soon created the greatest confusion ; the enemy 
began immediately to strike their tents, and every one to remove every 
thing that was either valuable or dear to him : elephants, camels, 
oxen and horses, mingleli with men, women and children affrighted 
and making lamentable outcries at the destruction which fell around 
them, pressed to get out of the reach of it in such a hiUTy as only 
served to retard their flight : however, in two hours not a tent was 
standing. The crowd first moved between the pagodas of Seringham 
and Jumbakistna, towards the bank of the Caveri, and from this side 
they were fired on by the guns of Tritchinopoly ; they then hurried to 
the eastward of Jumbakistna, where finding themselves out of the 
reach of danger, they began to set up their tents again. The garrison 
of Pitchandah attempted to interrupt the cannonade ; and finding that 

their artillery had no effect to dismount the English guns covered by 

the movmd, they made a sally to seize them, but had not proceeded far 
before they received the fire of a detachment, which captain Clive 
had taken the precaution to post in the way they were coming ; and 
this instantly drove them back again, not without some loss. 

During the rest of the day, the English troops were employed in 
erecting the battery in a ruined village, about 200 yards to the nortli 
of Pitchandali. The pagoda, hke most others on the coa.st of Co- 
romandel, is a .sfjuare, of which the gatew'ays projecting bevond the 

walls 
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1752 walls, flank tlie angles : the French had 70 Europeans, 200 Sepoys, 
and three pieces of cannon in the place. The attack began the next 
morning at day-hreak, from two pieces of battering cannon, which 
fired from embrasures cut through the wall of s, brick house ; the 
shock soon brought down the wall, and left the axtiUery-men for 
some time exposed ; but a large body of Sepoys being ordered to keep 
a constant fire on the parapet, the enemy were very cautious in 
making use either of their small arms or cannon. Some time after 
one of the English guns burst, and killed three Europeans, and 
wounded captain Dalton ; the breach nevertheless was made practi- 
cable by four in tlie afternoon, when it was determined to storm the 
breach and escalade the walls at the same time. The enemy seeing 
the preparations for the assault, were discouraged, and beat the 
chamade. The Sepoys mistaking this signal of surrender for a de- 
fiance, fired a volley, which killed the drummer, and then giving a 
shout, ran to plant the colours on the breach. This motion was so 
rapid and unexpected, that they got to the top of it before any of the 
English officers were able to come up and inform them of their mis- 
take, which they were unluckily confirmed in by the behaviour of 
some of the garrison, who drew up as fast as they could to defend 
themselves. A body of Europeans immediately marched after them, 
with orders to repress their violences, even by firing upon them, if 
necessary : but they did not arrive before the Sepoys had killed several 
of the garrison, and struck such a terror that 1 5 Frenchmen jumped 
over the walls into the Coleroon, where they were drowned. The 
rest surrendered to the Europeans, whose presence preserved them 
from another risque equal to that which they had just escaped ; for 
the Morattoes, seeing the Sepoys in motion, imagined that they would 
carry off all the plunder of the place ; and resolving to have a share 
of it themselves, they mounted and galloped up sword in hand to th e 
breach : and several of them even rode up to the top of it. The 
enemy’s army on the island were .spectatora of the whole attack, and 
fired, to very little effect, a great number of random shot at the village 
in which the English were posted. 

By the reduction of Pitchandah, the enemy’s commun ications with 
the country to the north of the Coleroon were intirely cut off, and their 
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Indian camp became again exposed to a cannonade. The dread of 1752 
this, and of the many other distre.s.ses which straitened the]army more 
closely every day, determined the greatest part of Chunda-saheb s 
officers to quit his service ; and tliey went in a body and informed 
him of this resolution. He heard it with great temjjer, and instead 
of reproaching them for deserting him, said, that if they had not pre- 
vented him, he should of himself have proposed what they desired ; 
that although he was not able to discharge the whole of their an-ears, 
they might be assured he would punctually acquit himself of all his 
obligations whensoever his better fortune should return ; and, as a 
proof of his sincerity, he offered to deliver up to them the greatest part 
of his elephants, camels, horses, and other military effects, which they 
received at a valuation in part of what he was indebted to them. 

The next day these officers sent messengers to the confederates, 
some offering to take service, others desiiing to pass through their 
I)osts : but the Indian aljies, who had for some time regarded the 
whole of the enemj^’s baggage as a booty which could not escape 
them, hesitated to comply with their request ; and tlie Morattoes 
particularly, who scarcely rate the life of a man at the value of his 
turban, were averse to the granting of any terms which might hinder 
them from exerting their sabres to get the spoil, being persuaded 
that, if hostilities were carried on to extremity, their activity would 
acquire much the larger share of it. The English frustrated these 
cruel intentions, by determining to give their own passports, if the 
rest of the allies persisted in refusing ; upon which they consented to 
give theirs likewise. 

Accordingly flags were planted on the banks of the Caveri and 
Coleroon, as a signal to the enemy’s troops that they might pass over 
in security. Two thousand of Chunda-saheb’s best horse, and 1 500 
Sepoys, joined captain Clive at Sarnia varam ; others went to the My- 
soreans ; very few to the Nabob : the troops of Morawar and Madura, 
and other independent bodies, returned into their own countries. On 
the 4th day not a tent was standing in the island ; and there remained 
with Chunda-saheb no more than 2000 hnrse and 3000 font, wlio 
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1752 took shelter in the pagoda of Seringham : amongst the foot were 
lOOOKajpoots Avho, from a motive of religion, undertook to defend 
the inward temples against aU intruders. The French hattahon, 
with 2000 Sepoys, shut themselves up in Jundbakistna, giving out, 
as is the custom of that nation, that they intended to defend them- 
selves to the last extremity. They preferred this to the other pagoda, 
because its outward wall was in a better condition, and its smaller 
extent better proportioned to the number of their troops. 

The artillery of Tritchinopoly and the allied army furnishing no 
more than three pieces of battering cannon, a train was ordered 
from Devi Cotah ; and to lose no opportunity of increasing the 
enemy’s distresses before it arrived, major Lawrence on the 18th of 
May, the same day that the French withdrew into the pagoda, 
quitted his post at Chuckly-pollam, and encamping opposite to it 
on the island, immediately threw up an entrenchment from one 
river to the other : at the same time Monack-jee with the Tan- 
jorines moving from the eastward, took 'possession of Chuckly-pol- 
lam ; and the army at Samiavaram quitting that post, encamped 
along the northern bank of the Coleroon. The Mysoreans re- 
mained, as before, to the west of the city. 

But although the obstacles which now surrounded the enemy were 
difficult to be overcome, they were not absolutely insurmountable. The 
troops in Jumbakistna outnumbered those in the major’s camp two to 
one, and both the rivers swelling often at this season of the year, 
Mr. Law might force his way through it before any succours could 
come from the main land : if successful in this attempt, he might, as 
soon as the rivers began to fall, cross the Caveri at some pass father to^ 
the eastward, before captain Clive’s division would be able to pass the 
Coleroon, as this being the deeper channel, does not become fordable 
again so soon as the other : he might then by Jiasty marches make his 
way good to Karical, li.nnissed indeed in his rout by Mysoreans and 
Morattoes, who, unsupported by the English troops, would probably 
make few vigorous’efforis against a compact body of European infantry 
provided with a well-appointed train of artillery ; but such a plan im- 
l>liod an option of difficulties not to be expected from troops dispirited 
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by ill success, and commanded by officers of no great talents ; nor 
does it appear that the French ever enteidained any thoughts of carry- 
ing it into execution. They flattered themselves in their irresolute 
councils, that Mr. D’Auteuil would make his way good into the 
island, notwithstanding this attempt was now become more difficult 
than ever ; and they hoped, with the supplies* he was bringing, to 
protract the defence of the pagoda to the end of June, at which time 
ships"Hvere expected at Pondicherry with a considerable reinforcement 
of troops from France j however, for fear of the worst, Mr. Law de- 
termined to take such measures as he thought would place the person 
of Chunda-saheb out of danger. 

Deserters informing the English how much the enemy’s future 
resolutions depended on the arrival of Mr. D’Auteuil’s convoy, it 
was determined to make another attempt against that reinforcement ; 
but as it was reported that they were in possession of all the forti- 
fications at Vol-condah, it was thought necesfsary, if possible, to bring 
the governor over to the ^Nabob’s interest. A letter was written to 
him full of promises : the man changing sides with fortune, answered, 
that although he had permitted Mr. D’Auteuil to take up his quar- 
ters in the pettah, he had not suffered him to take possession either of 
the stone fort, or the fortifications of the rock ; and that if any 
troops were sent to attack the French, he would assist to destroy 
them. About the- same time Mr. D’Auteuil, pressed by the repeated 
soUicitations of Mr. Law, quitted Vol-condah, and to conceal some 
other plan gave out that he intended to retake the fort of Utatoor. 
Such an opportunity of attacking him was more to be relied on than 
the promises of the governor, and captain Clive marched against him 
without delay. 

He left a strong garrison in Pitchandah, and in his camp a num- 
ber of troops sufficient by well contrived dispositions, to prevent Mr. 
Law from suspecting -the absence of the force he took with him, 
which consisted of 100 Europeans, 1000 Sepoys, and 2000 Morattoe 
horse, with six field pieces. They set out on the 27th of May in 
the evening, and arrived before morning at Utatoor, where they shut 
themselves up in the fort all that day and the ensuing night, in hopes 
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1752 that Mr, D’Auteuil would inadvertently come near enough to give 
them an opportunity of falling upon him on the plain before he could 
regain Vol-condah. He did indeed advance within seven miles of 
Utatoor ; but either from some rumour, or suspicion, his com-age 
failed him on a sudden, and he took the resolution of returning in 
great haste to the place from whence he came. Captain Clive was 
no sooner informed of his retreat than he set out in pursuit of him, 
and early in the morning sent the Morattoes before, instructing 
them to keep their main body out of sight, and to endeavour to 
harrass and retard the enemy’s march with small parties, such as 
might be mistaken for detachments sent only in quest of plunder, and 
prevent them from su.specting any thing more. Some of them came 
up with the enemy in the afternoon, within a league of Vol-condah, 
and amused Mr. D’Auteuil so well, that he, hoping to entice them 
within reach of his fire, wasted some time in making evolutions ; but 
greater numbers coming in sight, he began to suspect the stratagem, 
and forming his men in a, column with two field pieces in front, re- 
treated. By this time the whole body of iSorattoes came up and ho- 
vered round him until he reached Vol-condah, where he drew up 
between the mud wall of the pettah and the river Valarru, which 
was almost dry. Soon after the Sepoys, who formed the van of the 
English column, appeared outmarching the Europeans at a great 
rate ; 600 of them had, in the enemy’s service, stormed the breaches 
at the assault of Arcot, and having since that time been employed in 
the English service in several actions under the command of captain 
Clive, entertained no- small opinion of their own prowess when 
supported by a body of Europeans. These men no sooner came 
within cannon-shot of the enemy, than they ran precipity^ely to^ 
attack them, without regarding any order. They received the fire 
of the enemy’s cannon, and musketry, which killed many of them, 
but did not check the rest from nishing on to the push of bayonet. 
The Morattoes, animated by such an example, galloped across the 
river, and charging the flanks, increased the confusion, which the 
Sepoys had made in the center. The attack was two general and 
impetuous to be long resi.sted, and the enemy retired hastily through 
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the barrier into the pettah, where they began to make resistance again 1752 
by firing over the mud wall. By this time the Europeans came up, 
and assaulting the^barrier, soon forced their way and put the enemy 
to flight a second time, who now ran to take shelter in the stone fort, 
where the governor, according to his promise, shut the gate ; but 
some of them getting over the walls with scaling ladders, in an un- 
guarded part, opened the gate, in spite of the garrison, and let in 
their fellow fugitives. This passed whilst the English troops, cau- 
tious of dispersing in a place they were not acquainted with, were 
forming to foUow them in order, and soon after the field pieces began 
to fire upon the gate, whilst the musketry under shelter, of the houses 
deterred the enemy from appearing on the ramparts. Mr. D’Auteuil 
therefore, as the last resource, attempted to get into the fortifications 
of the adjacent rock ; but the governor, who was there in person, 
sent him word, that if he persisted in using any violence ho would 
fire into the fort. In this perplexity, which the night increased, he 
consulted his officers, who unanimously agreed to surrender. The 
white flag was hung out, and the terms were soon settled. It was 
agreed, that the deserters should be pardoned, that the French com- 
missioned officers should not serve against the Nabob for 1 2 months, 
and the private men remain prisoners of war at his discretion. The 
whole party consisted of 100 Europeans, of which 35 were English 
deserters, 400 Sepoys, and 340 horse. Their artillery was only three 
pieces of cannon, but there was found in the pettah three large 
magazines, which, besides a variety of other military stores, con- 
tained 800 barrels of gun-powder and 3000 muskets. It was known 
that Mr. D’Auteuil had with him a large sum of money, but he se- 
creted ,^eat part of it amongst his own baggage, which he was per- 
mitted to carry away without examination : the troops on both sides 
embezzled part of the remainder ; so that only 50,000 rupees were 
regularly taken possesion of for the use of the captors ; whose booty, 
exclusive of the military stores, which were reserved for the Company, 
amounted to 10,000 pounds sterling : the horsemen and Sepoys were, 
as usual, disarmed and set at liberty, and captain Clive returned to his 
camp with the rest of the prisoners. 
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1752 The French at Jumhakistna were apprized of the mai’ch of the 
troops to intercept Mr. D’Autenil, and had before received from 
him such a description of the difficulties which obstructed his passage 
as destroyed the hopes they had too fondly entertailned of this resource ; 
their provisions likewise began to fail. The straits to which they 
• were reduced had for sometime been foreseen by Chunda-saheb, and 
he had often represented to Mr. Law the necessity of making a 
vigorous effort to extricate thenfselves ; but finding that his remon- 
strances were not heeded, the usual steadiness of his mind began to 
fail him, and he gave way to an anxiety, which increasing with the 
prospect of his distresses, greatly impaired his health. At the same 
time Mr. Law was not a little soUicitous about the safety of a person 
of such great importance, whom his own irresolute conduct had 
brought into the dangei-s which now surrounded him. He thought, 
And perhaps justly, that if Chunda-saheb should be obliged to surrender* 
the Nabob would never agree to spare the life of his rival ; and from the 
prejudices of national animosity, he concluded that if the English got 
him into their power, they would not with-hold him from the 
Nabob’s resentment : he therefore suggested to his ally the necessity 
of attempting to make his escape, by bribing some chief of the con- 
federate army to permit him to pass through his quarters. Chunda- 
saheb, sensible of his desperate situation, consented to try this desperate 
remedy, forced by the severity of his fate to make an option on which 
his life depended, when every choice presented almost equal danger. 
The Nabob was out of the question ; the Mysoreans he knew would 
make use of him as a means to oblige the Nabob to fulfil the agree- 
ments he had made with them, and the Morattoes would sell him to 
the highest bidder of the two ; the Polygars were not strong enough, 
nor were thefr troops situated conveniently to favour his escape. 
There remained the Tanjorines ; these had formerly received in- 
juries from Chunda-saheb, and more lately had seen their capital 
.besieged by him ; so that had their troops been commanded by the 
king in person, it would have been as absurd to repose a confidence in 
them as in any other of the allies ; but it was known that their ge- 
neral Monack-jee was at open variance with the prime minister, 
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who had on all occasions prevented the king from distinguishing him 1752 
with those marks of gratitude his military services deserved. It was ' — v — 
therefore thought not impracticable to separate the interests of the 
general from those V his sovereign ; and this feeble glimmering ray 
of hope was followed, only because no other presented itself. 

Monack-jee received the overture, and carried on the correspon- 
dence with so much address and seeming complacence, as induced 
Mr. Law and Chunda-saheb to think they had gained him over to 
their interest : a large sum of money was paid, and much more, with 
every other advantage he thought proper to stipulate, promised : but 
the hour Chunda-Kiheb was to deliver himself into his hands was 
not fixed, when on the 31st of May the battering cannon arrived 
from Devi Cotah, and Mr. Law received a summons to surrender at 
discretion. Monack-jee now acting as a friend, sent at the same 
time a message advising Chunda-saheb to come over to him that vei-y 
night, since, if he delayed to make his escape before the English ad- 
vanced nearer the pagodas, which they were preparing to batter, his 
passage to Chuckly-j)ollam. would afterwards be .subject to infinite 
risques. 

In order therefore to prevent the English from taking any sus- 
picions of this important resolution before it was carried into effect, 

Mr. Law, not unsagaciously, made use of the highest spfrit of rodo- 
montade in his answer to major Lawrence. He talked ot defending 
the pagoda until the last extremity, unless he was permitted to march 
away with all the troops under his command wherever he pleased ; 
insisting likewise, that no search should be made after any person 
under his colours. On these conditions he was willing to deliver up 
one half of his artillery. 

As soon as it was night, Mr. Law himself repaired privately to 
Monack-jee’s quai-ters, where, amongst other precautions, he de- 
manded, that a considerable hostage should be delivered before 
Chunda-saheb put himself into Monack-jee’s power. To this the 
Tanjorine answered with great calnmess, that if any intentions of 
treachery were enteitained, no hostage would be a check to them ; 
and that by giving one, the secret would be divulged, and the escape 
rendered impracticable. He. however, touk an natli, the most 
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1752 sacred of aU to aii Indian soldier, on his sabre and poniard, wishing 
they might be turned to his own destruction if he failed in his en- 
gagements, which were to send away Chimda-saheb as soon as he came 
into his quarters, with an escort of horse, to the Fiench settlement of 
KaricaL At the same time a Tanjorine officer assured Mr. Law that 
he was appointed to command the escort, and shewed the pallankin 
and other preparations which were intended for the journey. Mr. 
Law and the officer then repaired to a choultry, were Chunda-saheb 
himself, with a few attendants, waited the result of the conference. 
As soon as he had heard it related, he proceeded with the Tanjorine 
to Monaek-jee’s quarters, where, instead of the escort he expected, 
he was met by a guard patroling for him, who carried him with 
violence into a tent, Avhere they immediately put him into irons. 

The news was instantly commimicated to the Nabob, the Myso- 
rean and Morattoe, and kept them up all night debating on the fate 
of the prisoner. The next morning they repaired together with Mo* 
nack-jee to major Lawrence’s tent, in whose presence they held a 
councH. Each of them insisted that Chxmda-saheb ought to be de- 
livered to himself, supporting the demand with the superior im- 
portance each thought he bore in the general cause ; but Monack- 
jee firmly refused to give his prize out of his own hands. The 
major had hitherto remained silent, but finding that the dissention was 
irreconcileable, propo.sed that the English should have the care of him, 
and keep him in one of their settlements. They were all of them 
averse to this scheme, and broke up the conference without coming to 
any resolution : the three competitors in high indignation against one 
another, and against Monack-jee, who had moreover the mortification 
of seeing that the treachery he had committed was so far fron*- being 
acknowledged as a service rendered to the general cause, that the My- 
sorean, the Morattoe, and perhaps the Nabob himself, wished in the 
bottom of their hearts that Chunda-saheb had- not been taken, since 
they had not the disposal of him in their own power. 

Immediately after the conference, major Lawrence sent another 
summons to Mr. Law, more peremptory than the former : for a de- 
cisive answer was demanded before noon the next day ; after which 
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his flags of truce would be flred upon ; and if the batteries once 1752 
began to play, it was declared that every man in tlie pagoda should 
be put to the swor^. 

He had already been informd of the late of his all3% and had heard 
a rumour of the defeat at Vol-condah, but this he did not entirely 
give credit to ; when convinced of it by the report of one of his own 
officers who had seen Mr. D’Auteuil in tlie English camp, he desired 
a personal conference with piajor Lawrence, which, after several 
messages, was agreed to be held the next day. 

He began, by asserting that the peace which existed between the 
two crowns, entitled him to expect from the English eveiy mark of 
consideration for the French troops, since they were now left un- 
connected with any powers contending in the Caraatic, by the dis- 
persion of Chunda-saheb’s army, and the imprisonment of its leader ; 
he therefore expected that the English would, instead of acting as 
enemies, contribute as allies to facilitate the retreat of his army into 
the French settlements. “'Major Lawrence replied, that he acted in 
the conference only as the interpreter of the Nabob’s intentions, 
with whom the English were in close alliance ; and as a justification 
of the Nabob’s conduct, produced a letter in which Mr. Dupleix 
had declared that he would never cease to pursue him whilst a single 
Frenchman remained in India. 

After several other altercations, which produced little change in 
the terms first proposed, the capitulation was signed. It was agreed 
that the pagoda of Jumbakistna should be delivered up, with aU the 
guns, stores, and ammunition ; that the officers should give their 
parole not to serve against the Nabob or his allies ; that the private 
men of the battalion, Europeans, Coffrees and Topasses, should re- 
main prisoners ; and that the deserters should be pardoned. 

The troops with captain Clive were then ordered to rejoin the 
major’s division, and the next morning, before break of day, captain 
Dalton marched with 250 chosen men, who halted, beating their 
drums at an abandoned out-post within pistol-shot of the walls of 
Jumbakistna, whilst the major remained not far ofl* with the rest of 
the troop-', drawn up ready to ]irevent the effect of any treachery ; 
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1752 but none was intended : for Mr. Law soon came out with some of 
— Y— ^ his officers, and conducted the detachment into the pagoda, where 
they formed with their backs to the gate, oppc^ite to the French 
troops, who immediately flung down their arms in a heap, and sur- 
rendered prisoners. The whole consisted of 35 commission officers, 
725 battalion men bearing arms, besides 60 sick and wounded in the 
hospital, and 2000 Sepoys ; their artillery were four 13 inch mortars, 
8 cohorns, 2 petards, 31 pieces of cannon, of which 11 were for 
battering, mostly 18 pounders, and the rest field pieces : they had 
likewise a great quantity of ammunition, stores and carriages of all 
sorts in very good condition. The pagoda of Sei’ingham was soon 
after delivered up, and the home and foot who had taken refuge in 
it suffered to pass away without molestation ; but the 1000 Rajpoots 
refused to quit the temple, and threatened their victors to cut them 
to pieces if they offered to enter within the third wall : the English, 
in admiration of their enthusiasm, promised to give them no occasion 
of offence. 

Thus was this formidable army, whose numbers two months before 
were nearly equal to the confederates, reduced, without a battle, more 
effectually than it probably could have been by what is generally 
esteemed a total defeat in the field. Tlie soldier who regards his 
profession as a science, will discover examples worthy of his meditation, 
both in the absurdity of the enemy’s choice of their situation, and in 
the advantages which were taken of it. It is indeed difficult to de- 
termine whether the English conducted themselves with more ability 
and spirit, or the French with more irresolution and ignorance, after 
major Lawrence and captain Clive arrived at Tritchinopoly. 

• Still the fate of Chunda-saheb remained to be decided befor^he suc- 

cess of this day could be deemed complete. The anxiety which Mo- 
nack-jee carried away from the conference in major Lawrence’s tent was 
encreased every jiour by the messages and proposals he received. The 
Mysorean promised money, the Nabob threatened resentment, and Mn- 
rari-row, more plainly, that he would pay him a visit at the head of 
6000 horse. Temfied at the commotions which would inevitably fol- 
low, if he, gave the preference to any one of the competitors he saw no 
method of finishing the contest but by putting an end to the life of his 
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prisoner ; however, as the major had expressed a desire that the Eng- 1752 
lish might have him in their possession, he thought it necessary to 
know whether they seriously expected tliis deference, and accordingly, 
on the same mo:^ning that the pagoda surrendered, went to the 
major ; with whom he had a conference which convinced him that 
the English were his friends, and that they were resolved not to in- 
terfere any farther in the dispute. He therefore immediately on his 
return to Chuckly-pollam put his design into execution, by ordering 
the head of Chunda-saheb to he struck olf. 

Tlio executioner of this deed wa« a Pitan, one of Monack-jee’s re- 
tinue, reserved for such purposes. He found the unfortunate victim 
an aged man, stretched on the gi’ound, from whence the infirmities 
of sickness rendered him unable to rear himself. The aspect and 
abrupt intmsion of the assassin instantly suggested to Chunda-saheb 
the errand on which he was sent. He waved his hand, and desired 
to speak to Monack-jee before he died, saying, that he had somethmg 
of great importance to communicate to him : but the man of blood 
giving no heed to his words, proceeded to his work, and after stab- 
bing him to the heart, severed his head from his body. 

The head was immediately sent into Tritchinopoly to the Nabob, 

Avho now for the first time saw the face of his rival. After he had 
gratified his courtiers with a sight of it, they tied it to the neck of a 
camel, and in this manner it waa carried five times round the walls 
of the city, attended by a hundred thousand spectators, insvdting it 
with all the obscene and indecent invectives peculiar to the manners 
of Indostan. It was afterwards carefully packed up in a box, and 
delivered to an escort, who gave out that they were to carry it to be 
viewed -iby the Gi’eat Mogul at Delhi ; a practice generally observed 
to heighten the reputation of the successful cause : but there is no 
reason to believe that it was ever carried out of the Carnatic. 

Such was the unfortitnate and ignominious end of this man. The 
many examples of a similar fate, wliich are perpetually produced by 
the contests of ambition in this imsettled empire, have established a 
proverb, that fortune is a throne ; and therefore he who falls in such 
contests is only reckoned unfortunate, without having the oditim of 
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1752 rebeUion or treachery chai’ged on his memory, unless he opposes the 

' sovereign of sovereigns, the Great Mogul ; all the rest is reekoned 

the common course of politics : for there is scarcely throughout the 
empire a Nabob, who has not an open or latent competitor. It 
therefore only remains to speak of the private character of Chunda- 
saheb, in which he is generally acknowledged to have been a brave, 
benevolent, humane and generous man, as princes go in Indostan. 
His military abilities were much greater than are commonly found 
in the generals of India, insomuch that if he had an absolute com- 
mand over the French troops, it is believed he would not have com- 
mitted the mistakes which brought on his catastrophe, and the total 
reduction of his army. 

But signal as these successes were, they were so far from being the 
means of restoring tranquillity to the Carnatic, that in the very prin- 
ciples which produced them were intermixed the seeds of another 
more dangerous and obstinate war ; and this the Nabob had the an- 
guish to know, whilst he was giving the demonstrations of joy ex- 
pected from him on successes which appealed so decisive. 
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■pOUR hundred of the French prisoners were sent under an 1752 
escort to Fort St. David ; and the rest, together with the — - 

artillery and stores taken at Jumbakistna, were carried into 
Tritchinopoly : after these and some other necessary dispositions were 
made, major Lawrence represented to the Nabob the necessity of his 
marching without delay at the head of the confederate army into the 
Carnatic, where it was not to be doubted that the reputation of 
their late successes would contribute greatly to reduce such for- 
tresses as were in the interest of Chunda-saheb, and facilitate the esta- 
blishment of his government over the province, from which he had 
hitherto received neither ^’evenues nor assistance. The Nabob ac- 
(iuie.sced in this advdce, but continued for several days to shew an 
unaccountable backwardness, as often as ho was pressed to put it into 
execution. The inconsistency of this conduct perplexed aU but the 
very few who were acquainted with the cause ; and the English had 
no conception of the difficulties which with-held him, when, to their 
very great astonishment, the Mysorean explained the mystery, by 
refusing to march until the' city of Tritchinopoly ■with all its depen- 
dencies was delivered up to him ; for such was the price he had 
stipulated with the Nabob for his assistance. 

They had both, for every reason, agreed to keep this important 
article a’^rofound secret ; but the Mysorean had either not been 
able to conceal it from the sagacity of his subsidiary the Morattoe, or 
perhaps had made the agreement by his advice. It is certain that 
the Morattoe had all al(ag projected to turn it to his own advantage 
at a proper occasion : excepting these principals, and their immediate 
secretaries, not a man in the province had any idea of it. Great 
therefore was the general surprize and anxiety when it was made 
public. 
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1752 The Nabob finrbng dissimulation no longer of any service, confessed 
^ ' the truth when major Lawrence demanded an explanation of it ; pro- 

testing that his extreme distress alone had extorted a promise Irom 
him, which the Mysorean himself might very well' know was totally 
out of his power to perform. Tritchinopoly, he said, was the Great 
Mogul’s, and himself only a viceroy, appointed to govern it during the 
pleasure of that great prince ; that the resigning of this important 
place to the government of an Indian king, would involve both him- 
self and the English in continual wars with the whole Mogul empire. 
In short, firmly resolved at all events not to part with the place, he 
proposed to amuse the regent with a further proirllse of delivering it 
up within two months ; in which time ho hoped, by collecting the 
large arrears due from the Arcot province, to repay the expences 
which the Mysoreans had incurred by assisting him. As a palliative 
for the present, he meant to give up the fort of Madura with its de- 
pendencies, which include a very large district. These terms he 
thought a full and ample recompence for all that the regent had 
done for him, more especially as the recTuction of Chunda-sahcb’s 
power had been an essential advantage to the interests of the My- 
soreans as well as to his own. Major Lawrence, whose power was 
confined to the operations of the field, waited for instructions from 
the presidency, who received at the same time applications from both 
parties, setting forth, as u.sual, tlie subject in a very different manner. 
They prudently determined not to interfere in the dispute, unless vio- 
lence should bo used against the Nabob ; and professing great friend- 
ship to the Mysorean, they strenuously reco mmended to both parties 
an amicable adjustment of their differences. 

But these differences continued with great warmth ; and injbhe long 
debate on this subject, Morari-row conducted himself w'ith so much 
seeming impartiality, that he was chosen, with equal confidence on 
both sides, to be the mediator between them ; and the time being 
fixed for the conference, he came one evening into the city in great 
state, accompanied by two commissaries deputed by the regent ; they 
proceeded to the Nabob’s palace, where captain Dalton, as com- 
mander of the English garrison, was present. 
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The usual ceremonies being over, tiie Morattoe with great delibera- 1752 
tion and propriety enumerated the many obligations which the Nabob 
owed to the regent. He painted in lively colours the disti-essful state 
of his affairs, when the regent generous^ undertook his cause ; at 
which time, although nominal lord of a coimtry extending from the 
river Pennar to Capo Comerin, he reaUy possessed no more of this 
great dominion than the ground inclosed by the walls of Tritchinopoly, 
where he was clo.sely besieged by a much superior and implacable 
enemy. He appealed to the Nabob for the truth of what he a.sserted, 
and then demanded in form the delivery of the city and territory of 
Tritchinopoly, in sonsequence of the solemn agreement he had made 
with the Mysorean, which he produced signed and sealed. 

The Nabob, who expected this haiTangue, acknowledged the fa- 
vours he had received, and said, that he was resolved to fulfil hi.s 
engagements : but that being at this time in possession of no other 
considerable fortified town, it was impossible to remove his family, 
which was very large, until he had, by reducing the Arcot province 
got a place proper for their reception : he therefore demanded a 
respite of two months, at the expiration of which ho promisod to send 
orders to his brother-in-law to dediver up the city. The Morattoe 
highly commended this resolution ; and after some otlicr vague dis- 
course, ho signified an inclination to speak to him in private, and 
desired the commissaries to withdraw. As soon as they and the rest 
of the audience, excepting' captain Dalton, were retired, changing his 
countenance from the solemnity of a negociator .to the smile of a 
courtier, ho told the Nabob, that he believed bim endowed with too 
much sense to mind udiat he had said before those two stupid fellows, 
meaning the commissaries : you must likewise, said he, think that I 
have too much discernment to believe yon have any intention of tul- 
fiJling the promise you have now made. How could you answer to 
the Great Mogtil the giving up so considerable a part of bis dominion 
to such insignificant people : it would be the highe.st absurdity to 
think of it These you may be assured are my real sentiments, what- 
ever my private interest may induce mo to say to the contrary in 
public. The Nabob was not a little delighted to find him in this 
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dispo sition ; for it was liis resentment more tlian tiie regent’s that 
he dreaded ; and immediately made him a present of a draught on 
his tr asury for 50,000 rupees, promising much more if he would re- 
concile matters, and divert the regent from insisting on the letter of 
the treaty. This the other assured him he would do, though nothing 
was farther from his intentions. He was in reality the most improper 
person that could have been chosen to adjust the difference. His 
views were, first by ingratiating himself with the Nabob, to persuade 
him to admit a large body of Morattoe.s into the city as the best means 
of deceiving the regent into a belief that he really intended to give it 
up according to his promise ; and tho.se military umpires would have 
been instructed to seize on any opportunity that might offer of sedu- 
cing or overpowering the rest of the garrison ; and if this iniquitous 
scheme succeeded, he intended to keep possession of the city, wliich 
he had formerly governed, for himself. If there should be no open- 
ing for this plan, he determined to protract the dispute as long as 
possible by negociations, during which he was sure of being kept in 
pay by the Mysorean, and did not doubt of having the address to get 
considerable presents fi-om the Nabob. When this double dealing 
should be exhausted, he purposed to make the Mysorean declare war, 
knowing that he had too great an opinion of the Morattoes to carry 
it on without continuing them in his service. 

The apjirehensions of an immediate rupture obliged the English 
troops, who had proceeded on the IGthofJiine as far as Utatoor, to 
retmm on the 18th to Tritchinopoly ; for the Mysorean had even 
threatened to attack the Nabob, if he offered to march out of the 
city in order to join his European allies, as he had promised. Their 
appearance, more than their remonstrances, produced an accommo- 
dation for the present. The Nabob made over to the regent<the re- 
venues of the island of Seringham, and of several other districts, im- 
powering him to collect them himself ; promised again to deliver up 
Tritchinopoly at the end 'of two months ; and in the mean time 
agreed to receive 700 men, provided they were not Morattoes, into 
the city. On these conditions the Mysorean agreed to assist him 
with all his force to reduce the Arcot province. Neither side gave 
any credit to the other, but both expected advantages by gaining 
4 time. 
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time. The Nabob knew that an immediate declaration of war, would 1752 
effectually stop the progress of his arms in the Carnatic, where he ' 
hoped to gain s(jine signal advantage, whilst the regent delayed to 
commence hostilities against him ; and the regent wished for nothing 
so much as the departure of the Nabob and the English battalion, 
that he might carry on his schemes to surprize Tritchiiiopoly, which 
he knew their presence would render ineffectual. The excuses he 
made, when pressed to march, sufficiently explained his intentions ; 
and to frustrate them, 200 Europeans with 1500 Sepoys were placed 
in garrison in the city, under the command of captain Dalton, who 
Avas instructed to take every precaution against a surprize. 

The battalion, now reduced to 500 men, together with 2500 Se- 
poys, began their march on the 28th of June, accompanied by the 
Nabob at the head of 2000 horee : these, with about the same num- 
ber of Peons left in Tritchinopoly, were all the force he commanded, 
for none of the numerous allies, whom he saw acting in his service a 
few days before, remained with him. The Tanjorines had rendered 
too great services to be rofused the permission of returning home ; and 
the troops of the Polygars were not obliged to act out of the districts 
of Tritchinopoly. The Mysoreans and .Morattoes remained m their 
encampment to the Avest of the city, placing a detachment in Sering- 
ham Pagoda, of AA'hich the Nabob had permitted them to take 
possession. 

The weakness to which the Nabob’s force was reduced by this fatal 
contest, and the apprehension of still worse consequences from it, de- 
stroyed the hopes which the English had entertained a few davs 
before, of carrying his arms in triumph against Velore or Gingee. 

Their late success, instead of inspiring exultation, served only to im- 
bitter the sense of their incapacity to reap any advantage from it. 

They marched aAvaj^ more with the sullenness of men defeated, than 
with the alacrity of troops flushed Avith victory ; and proceeding with- 
out any regular plan for their futiue operations, they followed the 
high road until they came to Vol-condah. 

Here they halted for some days, whilst the Nabob negociated Avith 
the governor, who refused to deliA’cr up his fort, but took the oath of 
allegiance, and paying 80,000 nipees as a consideration fa- tlic arrears 
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that were due from liim, gave security for the punctual discharge of 
the revenues of his district in future. 

From heuce the Nabob detached his brother Abdullwahab Khan 
with 1000 horse to Arcot, appointing him his lieutenant of the coun- 
tries to the north of the river Paliar ; and the rest of the army march- 
ing by Verdachelum, proceeded to Trivadi, where they arrived on 
the 6th of July, and found a garrison of French Sepoys in the pagoda, 
who surrendered on the fiiut summons. The troops then encamped 
in the neighbourhood, and major Lawrence leaving the command to 
captain Gingen, went for the recovery of his health into Fort St. 
David This place was no longer the seat of the 'presidency, which, 
by ordoj s from England, had been removed, two months before, to 
it.s ancient re.sidence at Madrass. 

The death of Chunda-saheb, and the capture of Seringham, struck 
the inhabitants of Pondicheny with the deepest consternation ; for 
excepting those who received advantages from their employments in 
the war, few had ever approved of the ambitious views of their go- 
vernor, and fewer were personally attaehedeto him. The haughtiness 
and arrogance of his spirit disgusted all who approached him ; he 
exhibited on all occasions the oriental pomp, and marks of distinction, 
which he assumed as the Great Mogul’s viceroy in the countries 
south of the Kristna ; insomuch that he had more than once obliged 
his own countrymen to submit to the humiliation of paying him ho- 
mage on their knees. This domineering insolence had created him 
many enemies, who, with a spiiit of malice common to violent pre- 
judices, were not sorry to hnd their own sense of his romantic schemes 
justilied by the late signal disasters, which they hoped would deter 
liim from pro.secuting them any fiirther. But they did not know the 
man ; difficulties and disappointments, instead of depressing Mm, only 
suggested the necessity of exerting himself with more \dgour. And 
indeed his plan of gaining va.st acquisitions in the Decan had been 
laid with so much sagacity, that the successes df his ai’ms to the north- 
ward already ballanccd the disgrace they had suffered at Sering- 
ham. 

In the month of February of the proceeding year, Salabat-jing the 
new Soubah, with the French troops under the command of Bussy, 
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quitted the country of Cudapah where the unfortunate Murzafa-jing 1752 
had been killed. On the 1 5th of March they came to Canoul, the 
capital of the Pl^^an Nabob by whose hand that prince was slain, 

.and it was determined that the city should atone for the treachery 
and rebellion of its Lord. The place was originally well fortified ; 
but since it had been in the possession of Pitans, these people, as 
avaricious as they are brave, had suflTered the defences both of the 
town and its citadel to fall to decay ; and the river which runs close 
to the city, had lately carried away 200 yards of the wall ; there were 
4000 Pitans in the place, who attempted to defend this entrance ; 
but not accustomed to the fire of field pieces, were easily put to flight : 
they retired into the castle, several parts of wliich were likewise in 
ruins ; and the French troops, animated by their success, and led by 
Mr. Kirjean, a nephew of Mr. Dupleix, stormed it, with great viva- 
city, where the breaches were most practicable ; by which time the 
army of Salabat-jing came up, and assisted with good will in putting 
all the garrison to the s\vord ; many of the inhabitants were likewise 
massacred. The wife of tlie late Nabob and her two sons were made 
prisoners 

The French doubtless intended, by the unmerciful slaughter which 
they made at the taking of this city, to spread early the terror of 
their arms, through the countries in which they were going to esta- 
blish themselves, where no European force had ever before appeared 
and in order to raise an opinion of their good faith and justice, equal 
to the reputation of their prowess, Mr. Bussy, immediately after 
Canoul was taken, obliged Salabat-jing to settle the fortune of Sad- 
oudin Khan, the infant son of Murzafa-jing, their late ally and Sou- 
bah. He received the investiture of the government of Adoni, which 
had been the patrimony of his father, and as a just reparation for tho 
treachery that caused his death, the territory of the Nabob of Cudapah, 
who planned the conspiracy, and of Canoul, by whose arm he fell, 
were added to the sovereigpity of the young prince, which by the 
French accounts produced all together an annual revenue of near a 
million of pounds sterling. An example of generosity, which, if true, 
could not fail to raise admiration in a countiy% where the merits of 
the father are so seldom of advantage to the distresses of the son. 
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The army then crossed the Ki-istna, between whicli and Gol-condah 
were posted 25000 Morattoes, employed by Gazy-o-din Khan, the 
eldest brother of Salabat-jing, and generalissimo the empire, to 
oppose their passage towards the city. They were commanded by 
Balagerow, the principal general of the Sahah Rajah, or king of all 
the Morattoe nations. A negotiation ensued, and the Morattoes, 
having hitherto received nothing from Gazy-o-din Khan, who was at 
Delhi, were easily persuaded, with some ready money, not only to 
retire, but also to make an alliance with the prince they were sent 
to oppose. 

Nothing more remained to ob.struct the passage of the army, which 
entered Gol-condah in the procession of an eastern triumph on the 
2d of April. Salabat-jing was acknowledged Soubah without oppo- 
sition, and went through the ceremony of sitting on the Musnud or 
throne in public, and of receiving homage not only from his own 
immediate officers, but also from most of the governors of the neigh- 
bouring countries. 

The services which the French battalion*^ had rendered were now 
amply rewarded. A present supposed to be 1 00,000 pounds sterling 
was given to the commander in chief, the other officers likewise re- 
ceived gratuities, and that of an ensign, amounted to 50,000 rupees. 
The monthly pay of a captain, besides the carriage of his baggage 
furnished at Salabat-jing’s expence, was settled at 1000 rupees, of a 
lieutenant at 500, of an ensign at 300, of a serjeant at 90, and of a 
common soldier at 60 rupees. The policy of Mr. Dupleix, in taking 
possession of Masulipatnam, was now manifested by the facility with 
which the army at Gol-condah was supplied with recruits of men, 
stores, and ammunition from that port. 

In the mean time, Gazy-o-din Khan had obtained from the Ihinistry 
at Delhi a commission for the Soubabship of the Decan, and the ru- 
mour of an army marching by his orders towards Brampore, deter- 
mined Salabat-jing to proceed immediately to* Aurengabad. He left 
Gol-condah in the beginning of May, and during the route, intelli- 
gence was received that several principal men in the city had declared 
against him, and Shanavaze-Khan, who had been the prime minister 
of Nazir-jing, and had ever since his reconciliation with the French 
t after 
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after the death of that prince, accompanied the camp, now found 1752 
means to escape out of it, and went directly to Aurengabad, where 
he contributed no^, a little to inflame the minds of the people against 
Salabat-jing, describing him as a weak and infatuated prince, who 
had dishonoured the Mogul government, by subjecting himself, and 
his authority, to the arbitrary will of a handful of infidels, who 
grasped at nothing less than the sovereignty of half the Mogul em- 
pire under pretence of giving assistance to the rightful lords. 

These reports were two well foimded not to make an impression, 
and the consequences of them were so much apprehended, that Sala- 
bat-jing did not think it safe to appear in sight of the capital, before 
he had acted the stale but pompous ceremony of receiving from the 
hands of an ambassador, said to be sent by the Great Mogul, letters 
patent, appointing him viceroy of aU the countries which had been 
under the jurisdiction of his father Nizam-al-muluck. The man, no 
doubt as fictitious as the wi'itings with which he was charged, u^as 
treated almost with as nyich reverence as would have been paid to 
the emperor, whom he pretended to represent. The prince himself, 
accompanied by the French troops, advanced a mile beyond the csnnp 
to meet him ; and the delivery of the letters was signified by a general 
discharge of aU the cannon and musketry in the army, after which he 
sat in state to receive homage fi-om his oflScers ; Mr. Bussy, as the 
first in rank, giving the example. The army then continued their 
march to the city, where they arrived on the 18th of Jime, and found 
that their appearance, and the reputation of the Mogul’s favours, had 
suppresse"^ whatever commotions might have been intended. A few 
indeed knew for certain that Gazy-o-din Khan had received the com- 
mission assumed by his brother, and was preparing to assert it at the 
head of an army ; but the voices of these were lost amidst the cla- 
mours of a populace, impatient to see a Soubah of the Decan, once 
more making his residence in their city, which had been deprived of 
this advantage ever since the death of Nizam-al-muluck. 

The entry into Aurengabad was more splendid and magnificent, tlian 
that which had been made at Gol-condah ; and the city merited this 
preference, being, next to Delhi, the most populous and wealtliy in 
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2 the Mogul’s dominions : its inhabitants, “when the Soubah is thev<^) 
are computed at a million and a half of souls. The French had ^ 
convenient quarter assigned them, to which Mr. Bussy strictly obliged 
the troops to confine themselves, lest the disparity of manners should 
create broils and tumults which might end fatally. 

* In the month of August, Salabat-jing exhibited another cei'*?' 
mony to amuse the people, receiving a delegate from Delhi, wl>f 
brought, as was pretended, the Serpaw or vest, with the sword, aJ^d 
other symbols of sovereignty, which the Great Mogul sends to las 
viceroys, on appointment. But by this time, Balagerow appeared 
again at the head of 40,000 men, ravaging the neighbouring coiiO' 
tries. Battles and negociations succeeded one another alternately 
during the rest of the year, and until the end of May in the iiekt, 
without producing either a decisive victory, or a definitive treaty- 
The Morattoes would in more than one action have been successldl 
had not the French battalion, and their field pieces, repulsed their on- 
sets. These services gave Mr. Bussy supreme influence in the coii*i' 
cils of his ally, which, on hearing of the decline of Chunda-saheb’-'i 
affairs at Tritchinopoly, he employed to obtain a commission, appoint' 
ing Mr. Dupleix Nabob of the Carnatic, notwithstanding that Cfivin- 
da-saheb was still alive ; this, with several other pompous patents, 
was sent to Pondicherry, and Salabat-jing promised they should so<^^ 
be followed by an ambassador from the Great Mogul. 

Mr. Dupleix published these mandates and marks of favour to a''''® 
the Carnatic, astonished and rendered wavering by the catastrophe 
of Chunda-saheb : nor were these his only resources. He had be®*! 
early apprized of the discontent of the Mysoreans at Tritchinopoly, 
and was already deeply engaged in fomenting their defection. The 
annual ships Irom France arriving at the time Mr. Law siuTender^jd, 
brought a large reinforcement to Pondicherry, which he increased, 
by taking the sailors, and sending Lascars on board to navigate the 
ships to China. Thus armed, and relying ofl no vain expectation''', 
the disasters at Seringham were so far from inducing him to make any 
proposals of accommodation either to the English or the Nabob, tb^t 
he immediately discovered his intentions of continuing the war, by 
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proclaiming Raja-sahek, the son of Chunda-saheh, Nabob of the pro- 
vince, in virtue of the pretended authority invested in himself, and by 
ordering a body of^pOO men to take the field. 

Mahomed-ally felt more severely every day the bad consequences of 
his promise to the Mysorean, for none but the most insignificant 
chiefs in the province offered voluntarily to acknowledge him ; the 
rest waited to be attacked before they made their submission ; and he 
being little skilled in military matters, but deeply sensible of the de- 
cline of his fortune, conceived a notion, that the English troops were 
capable of reducing the fortress of Gingee ; in this persuasion he re- 
quested of the presidency in the most pressing terms to render him 
this service, and they with too much complaisance determined to give 
hirn the satisfaction of seeing the experiment tried, notwithstanding 
that major Lawrence went to Madrass on purpose to represent the 
improbability of succeeding in the attempt. 

Accordingly on the 23d of July, major Kineor, an officer latelj^ ar- 
rived from Europe, marched with 200 Europeans, 1 500 Sepoys, and 
600 of the Nabob’s cavalry, and the next day sunrmoned Villaparum, 
a fort twelve miles to the north of Trivadi : it surrendered without 
making any resistance. Proceeding on their march, they found diffi- 
culties increase ; for the country 10 miles round Gingee is inclosed 
by a circular chain of mountains, and the roads leading through them 
are strong passes, of which it is necessary that an army attacking the 
place should be in possession, in order to keep the communication 
open. Major Kineer’s force being much too small to afford proper 
detachments for this service, he marched on with the whole to Gin- 
gee, where he arrived the 26th. The garrison was summoned to 
surrendsr, and the officer answered witli civility, that he kept the 
place for the king of France, and was determined to defend it. The 
troops were in no condition to attack it ; for by some unaccountable 
presumption, they had neglected, to wait for two pieces of battering 
canmm, which were coming from Fort St. David. Mr. Dupleix no 
sooner heard that the English had passed the mountains, than he de- 
tached 300 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, with seven field pieces who 
took possession of Vicravandi, a town situated in the high road, and 
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" upon which major Kineer, who upon a view of Gingee despaired of 
reducing it even with battering cannon, immedi^ifcely repassed the 
mountains, and being reinforced by the rest of the Nabob’s cavalry, 
and some other troops from Trivadi, marched on the 26th of July, 
with 300 Europeans, 500 Sepoys, a company of Caffrees, and 2000 
horse, to gitfo the enemy battle. 

They were posted in a strong situation. The greatest part of the 
town was encircled by a rivulet, which serving as a ditch, was de- 
fended by a parapet, formed of the mins of old houses, and interrupted 
at proper intervals to give play to the cannon. The outward bank 
was in many parts as high as the parapet, and that part of the village 
which the rivulet did not bound might be easily entered ; but the 
English, neglecting to reconnoitre before they began the attack, lost 
the advantages which they might have taken of these circiunstances. 

Tliey marched directly to the enemy, who, in order to bring on 
the engagement in that part where they wrsre strongest, appeared at 
first drawn up on ^ke outward bank of the rivulet, but as soon as the 
field pieces began to fire, recrossed it with precipitation, and the ap- 
pearance of fear. The English, elated with the imagination of their 
panic, advanced to the bank, and leaving their field pieces behind, 
began the attack with the fire of their musketry only. The enemy 
answering it, both from musketry and field pieces, and under shelter, 
suffered little loss, and did much execution. The company of Eng- 
lish Caflres were first flung into disorder by carrying off their wounded 
as they dropped, and soon after took flight ; they were followed by the 
Sepoys ; and major Kineer in this instant receiving a wound which dis- 
abled him, the Europeans began to waver likewise. The endtoy per- 
ceiving the confusion, detached 100 of their best men, amongst 
which were 50 volunteers, who, crossing the rivulet briskly, advanced 
to the bank. The vivacity of this unexpected motion increased the 
panic, and only 14 gi’enadiers, with two ensigns, stood by the colours : 
these indeed defended them bravely, until they were rejoined by some 
of the fugitives, with whom they retreated in order ; and the French, 
satisfied with their success, returned to the village, havin g, with very 
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little loss to themselves, killed and wounded 40 of the English bat- 1 
talion, which suffered in this action more disgrace than in any other ^ 
that had happened •(luring the war ; Major Kineer was so affected by 
it, that although he recovered of his wound, his vexation brought on 
an illness, of which he some time after died. 


The troops retreated to Trivadi, and the enemy, (iuy|flb Vicra- 
vandi, retook the fort of Villaparum, which they demousTOi. Mr. 
Dupleix, animated by these successes, slight as they were, reinforced 
them with aU the men he could send into the field ; the whole, con- 
sisting of 450 Europeans, 1500 Sepoys, and 500 Moorish horse, 
marched and encamped to the north of Fort St. David, close to the 
bounds ; upon which the English and the Nabob’s troops quitted 
Trivadi, and encamped at Chimundelum, a redoubt in the bound 
hedge, three miles to the west of St. David ; here they remained for 
some days inactive, waiting for moi’e troops from Madrass, where 
the ships from England had brought a reinforcement, consisting 
principally of two companies of Swiss, each of 100 men, commanded 
by officers of that nation. 


To avoid the risque and delay of a mai’ch by land, one of these 
companies was immediately embarked in Massoolas, the common and 
slightest boats of the countiy, and ordered to proceed to Fort St. Da- 
vid by sea ; for it was not imagined that the French would venture to 
violate the English colours on this element ; but the boats no sooner 
came in sight of Pondicherry than a ship in the road weighed anchor 
and seizing every one of the boats, carried the troops into the town ; 
where Mr. Dupleix kept them prisoners, and insisted that the cap- 
ture was as justifiable as that which had been made of his own troops 
at Seringham. 

As soon as the news of this loss reached Madrass, Major Lawrence 
embarked with the other company of Swiss, on board of one of the 
company’s ships, and arrived the 16th of August at Fort St. David. 
The next day he took the command of the army, wliich consisted of 
400 Europeans, 1700 Sepoys, and 4000 of the Nabob’s troops, cavalry, 
and Peons, with eight field pieces. The enemy hearing of his arrival 
decamped in the night, and retreated to Bahoor. and finding them- 
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camped between the bound hedge and Villanore, from whence the 
commanding officer sent a letter protesting against the English, for 
not respecting the territory of the French company. Major Law- 
rence being instructed by the presidency not to enter their antient 
limits, tHii^und hedge, unless they should set the example, contented 
himself^i^ft attacking their advanced post at Villanore, which they 
immediately abandoned, and their whole army retreated under the 
walls of the town. 

They shewed so little inclination to quit this situation, that major 
Lawrence, imagining nothing would intice them out of it but a per- 
suasion that the English were become as unwilling as themselves to 
venture a general engagement, retreated precipitately to Bahoor. 
The stratagem took effect, not with the commanding officer Mr. 
Kirjean, but with his uncle Mr. Dupleix, who ordered him to follow 
the English, and take advantage of their supposed fears. The re- 
monstrances of his nephew only produce^ a more peremptory order, 
in obedience to which Mr. Kirjean marched, and encamped within 
two miles of Bahoor, where major Lawrence immediately made the 
necessary dispositions for attacking him. 

The troops began to march at tlu-ee the next morning : the Sepoys 
formed the first line, the battalion the second, and the artillery were di- 
vided on the flanks ; the Nabob’s cavalry were stationed to the right on 
the other side of a high bank, which ran from the English to the ene- 
my’s camp : the attack began a little before the dawn of day. The 
Sepoys were challenged by the advanced posts, and not answering, 
received their fire, which they returned, and still marching on 
came to an engagement with the enemy’s Sepoys, which l^ted till 
day-light, when the French battalion were discovered drawn up ; 
their right defended by the bank, and their left by a large 
pond. The English battalion halted to form their front equal to 
that of the enemy, who, during this operation, kept up a brisk fire 
from eight pieces of connon, and continued it until the small arms be- 
gan. The action now became warm, the English firing as they ad- 
vanced, and the French standing their ground until the bayonets met. 

This 
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This crisis of modern war is generally decided in an instant, and 1752 
very few examples of it occur. The company of English grenadiers, 
with two platoons^ broke the enemy’s center, on which their whole 
line immediately gave way, and no quarter being expected in such a 
conflict, they threw down their arms as incumbrances to their flight. 

This was the moment for the Nabob’s cavalry to charge, as they 
had been instructed ; but instead of setting out in pursuit of the 
fugitives, they galloped into the camp, and employed themselves in 
plunder ; however the Sepoys picked up many of them. Mr. Kir- 
joan, with 13 officers and 100 private men, were made prisoners, 
and a greater nuniber were killed ; all the enemy’s artillery, ammu- 
nition, and stoi-es were taken. Of the English battalion, 4 officers 
and 78 private men were killed and wounded. 

This victory broke the enemy’s force so effectually, that Mr. Du- 
pleix was obliged to wait the arrival of farther reinforcements be- 
fore he ^attempted any thing more in the field ; nor was this the only 
advantage obtained by it, for it checked the resolution which the 
Mysorean had just taken of declaring openly for the French. 

The English battalion no sooner quitted Tritchinopoly, than the 
regent set about accomplishing his scheme of surprizing the city, and 
by disbursing large sums of money, endeavoured to gain 500 of the 
Nabob’s best Peons, armed with firelocks. The Jemautdars, or cap- 
tains of these troops, received his bribes, and promised to join the 700 
Mysoreans in the garrison whenever they should, rise. Captain Dal- 
ton receiving some hints of the conspiracy,- kept ward in the city 
with as much vigilance as if he had been in an enemy’s country, and 
caused the artillery on the ramparts to be pointed every evening in- 
wards on the quarters of the Mysoreans, and of the suspected Peons. 

These precautions naturally alarmed those who had been treating 
with the regent ; but still none of them made any discovery ; where- 
upon, at a general review of arms ordered for this purpose, he di- 
rected their flints to be taken out of their firelocks, under pretence 
of supplying them with some of a better sort. This convincing 
them that their practices were discovered, the Jemautdars came and 
confessed all that had passed, imploring forgiveness : each brought 
the sum he had received, and that of the principal man was 1 6,000 
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’^ 1 ^' n&y, hut to keep their troops from starving, who had scarcely re- 
ceived any pay from the Nabob for nine mouths ; and as a proof 
that they had no intention of assisting the Mysorean in his designs, 
they said, that not one of them had removed his wife and family 
out of the city. Captain Dalton made them few reproaches, but 
ordered them to march with their troops the next morning to join 
the Nabob’s army at Trivadi. The regent finding this scheme frus- 
trated, hired two fellows to shoot captain Dalton as he walked on 
the ramparts, who luekUy receiving intelligence of their design a 
few hours before they intended to put it in execution, sent a detach- 
ment, which took them prisoners in the house where they had con- 
cealed themselves with their arms. One was sullen, and said little, 
but the other confessed the whole, and declared, that three more 
were engaged in the plot, who bad undertaken to watch the gate of 
the palace, and shoot Kiroodin Khan, the Nabob’s brother-in-law, 
when he should come out on the tumult which the death of the 
English commander would naturally occasFon ; but these, on seeing 
the soldiers mrach to the house, had made their escape. The regent, 
when reproached for this treachery, denied that he had any know- 
ledge of it. He employed, however, Morari-row to solicit the par- 
don of the assassins ; and the friendship of the Morattoe being at 
this time thouglit very valuable, Kiroodin Khan granted his request, 
but did not reprieve the men before they had gone through the ce- 
remony of being fastened to the muzzles of two field pieces in sight 
of the whole gam.son drawn up under arms. Five days after two 
other Mysoreans came to another Jemautdar, who commanded 180 
Sepoys at one of the gates erf the city, and attempted to seduce him ; 
but this officer, an old and faithful servant of the company, secured 
the fellows, and carried them to captain Dalton. The articles signed 
b}^ the regent were found on them, which leaving no room for equi- 
vocation, they confessed the act, and were the next morning blown 
from the muzzles of two field pieces. This execution struck such a 
terror, that the regent could not get any more of his own people to 
undertake such commissions ; and having remained quiet for some 
da}*^. he at length pitched upon one Clement Poverio, a Neapolitan, 
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who commanded a company ofTopasses in the Nabob's service, and 1752 
had often the guard over the French prisoners in the city. This 
man, trading a g(<V)d deal, went frequently into the camp of the My- 
soreans, which gave the regent an opportunity of making application 
to him in person. He assured Poverio that he had, besides the My- 
soreans in garrison, a strong party in the city, and offered great re- 
wards if he would join them on the first commotion. The Neapo- 
litan gave him cause to believe he was to be wrought upon, but said 
he must first sound the disposition of his officers ; and on hi.s return 
he made a faithful report to captain Dalton of what had passed. He 
was ordered to return to the camp the next morning with instruc- 
tions how to proceed, and conducted himself so dexterously, that a few 
conferences intirely gained him the confidence of the regent. Hav- 
ing settled the plan of operations, he brought to captain Dalton the 
agreement signed by the regent and himself, sealed with the great 
seal of Mysore : it was specified, that captain Poverio should receive 
20,000 rupees for himself, and 3,000 more to buy firelocks, in order 
to arm the French prisoilers, who were to be let out the first time 
his company took the guard over them ; he was at the same time 
to seize on the western gate of the city, near which the Mysoreans 
were encamped, and to hoist a red flag, on which signal the whole 
army were to move, and enter the town. 

On the day fixed for the execution of this enterprize, all the cannon 
that could be brought to bear on the Mysore camp were well maimed, 
and above 700 musketeers, Europeans and Sepoys, were concealed 
in the traverses and works near the western gateway, with a great 
number of hand grenades ; the rest of the garrison was under 
arms, syad the Mysoreans would certainly have suffered teverely ; 
but the fears of the Nabob’s brother-in-law put a stop to the enter- 
prize. He was apprehensive that the attempt might succeed, and 
to avoid the risque, sent a me.ssenger to upbraid the regent, and to 
acquaint him that the garrison were prepared to receive him. 

The regent thinking himself no longer safe imder the cannon of 
the city, decamped, and fixed his head quarters three miles to the 
westward, at the Pagodas of Wariore, which were garrisoned by 
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post, he moved again, and encamped near Seringham. 

The mutual distrust increased daily, although the outward appear- 
ance of friendship subsisted ; for the regent sent every day one of his 
principal officers to enquire after captain Dalton’s health, in order to 
have an opportunity of discovering what he was doing. When the 
two months stipulated for the delivery of the city were expired, he 
sent four of his principal officers in form to demand the surrender of 
it ; but Kiroodin Khan, a man liaughty and insolent, when no dan- 
ger was near, flew out into a passion, and reproaching the commissa- 
ries with the treacherous and clandestine practices of their prince, 
produced the agreement with captain Poverio, signed and sealed, and 
then told them plainly, that they had no city to expect, but should 
be paid the money which the regent had disbursed, as soon as the 
Nabob’s finances were in a better condition. 

The regent pretended to be much offended with this answer ; how- 
ever, after some consideration, he sent his minister to lay the accounts 
before the Nabob, declaring that he was willing to relinquish his claim 
to Tritchinopoly, provided the money was immediately paid. This 
appearance of moderation was only intended to lessen the Nabob’s 
character with the publick, and to justify the measm-es ho was deter- 
mined to take himself ; for he was too well acquainted with his cir- 
cumstances, to imagine him able to pay so large a sum, which, by 
the accounts he produced, amounted to 8,500,000 rupees. 

There now remained little hopes of reconciling the diflTerence, 
which Mr. Dupleix had from the beginning diligently inflamed : 
knowing that it was the interest of the Morattoes to protract a war, 
he addressed himself particularly to Morari-row, who continually re- 
ceived presents and letters from him, as also from his wife. In these 
letters the English were represented as a plodding mercantile people, 
unacquainted with the art of war, and not fit to appear in the field, 
opposed to a nation of so martial a genius as the french ; and the 
soeoesB at Seringham was totally ascribed to the valour and activity 
of the Morattoe cavalry. 
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Morari-row having .settled liis plan, easily jior.suadod the regent to 
acquiesce in it, and embas.sador.s were sent to Pondicherry, where a 
treaty was soon concluded, and war resolved ; Mr. Dupleix pi'omising 
to take Tritchinopoly, and give it to tlie My.sorcan.s. In consequence 
of this alliance, Innis Khan, with .“lOOO iloi-attoes, was dctacheil 
from Seringhani in the middle of August, with instructions to join 
the French, but first to go to the Kabob’s camp, and endeavour to 
get some money from him ; for this object never failed to be inter- 
woven in all Morari-row’s schemes. The detachment taking tinu^ 
to plunder the province as they marched along, were at some dis- 
tance from the coast when they received news of the battle at Bahoor : 
startled at this success, Irmis Khan halted, waiting for farther instruc- 
tions from Tritchinopoly ; in consequence of which he joined tin; 
Nabob, with gi-eat protestations of friendslnp anil seeming joy at the 
late event, pretending to lament that he had not come up in time to 
have a share in it ; and in order toaccomplLsh his intention of getting 
money, he did not hesitate to take the f>ath <4' fidelity to the Nabob. 

•X 

Major Lawrence, notwithstanding his late succe.s.s at Bahoor, did 
not think it prudent to engage in any farther operations, whilst he re- 
mained in uncertainty of the re.solution which these Morattocs might 
take ; but as soon as they joined him, he moved from Fort St. David 
to Trivadi, and prepared to emjiloy the remainder of the season, be- 
fore tbe rains began, in reducing the country between Pondicherry 
and the river Paliar. At the same time the Nabob requested the 
presidency to send a force to attack Ghiuglapct and Cobelong, two 
strong holds, situated to the north of that river, which kept in subjec- 
tion a considerable tract of country, and from whence detachments 
frequentiy plundered the territory belonging to the Nabob and the 
company. 

Madrass was able to furnish no more than 200 European recruits, 
just arrived from Engfand, and, as usual, the refuse of the vilest em- 
ployments in London, together with 500 Sepoys newly raised, and as 
unexperienced as the Europeans. Such a force appeared very unequal 
to the enterprize of laying siege to strong forts ; and it could hardly be 
expected that any officer, who had acqnire<l reputation would wil- 
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whose military life had been a continued option of difficulties, volunta- 
rily offered his service on this occasion, notwithstanding that his health 
was at this time much impaired by the excess of his former fatigues. 

The troops, with four 24 pounders, marched on the 10th of Sep- 
tember against Cobelong. This fort, called by the Moors Saudet Bun- 
dar, and situated twenty miles south of Madrass, and within musket 
shot of the sea, was built by An’war-odean Khan, near the ruins of 
another belonging to the Ostend company. The French got possession 
of it in the beginning of the year 1 750 by a stratagem. A ship an- 
chored in the road, making signals of distress, and the Moors who re- 
paired on board were told, that most of the crew had died of the 
scurvy, and that the rest would perish likewise, if they were not per- 
mitted to come ashore immediately, since they were no longer able 
to navigate the vessel. The Nabob’s officer, in hopes of being well 
paid, granted their request ; on which thirty Frenchmen of lean and 
yellow physiognomies, counterfeiting various kinds of infirmities, were 
admitted, and having arms concealed under their cloaths, overpowered 
the garrison in the night. The fort had no ditch, but a strong wall 
flanked by round towers, on which were mounted thirty pieces of 
cannon, and it was garrisoned by 50 Europeans and SOO Sepoys. 

The English troops arrived in the evening at an eminence about 
two miles to the westward, from whence half of them marched in 
the night under the command of lieutenant Cooper, to take posses- 
sion of a garden, situated about 600 yards to the south of the fort. At 
break of day the garrison detached 30 Europeans and 100 Sepoys, 
who advancing to the garden unobserved, began to fire through se- 
veral large crevices in the gate, which was in a ruinous condition, 
and a shot killed lieutenant Cooper. The troops were so terrified by 
this alarm, and by the death of their officer, that they fled precipi- 
tately out of the garden, and wmuld probably have run back to Ma- 
drass, had they not been met by captain Clive advancing with the 
rest of his force, who obliged them, not without difficulty, and even 
violence, to rally, and return with him to the garden, which the ene- 
my abandoned on his approach. 
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The next day he sent a summons to the French officer, who an- 1752 
swered, that the Fort belonged to the king of Franee, and that if 
the English committed any hostilities, his nation would deem it a 
declaration of war : he therefore expected that they should imme- 
diately withdraw ; but if they persisted, and attacked the place, he 
and his garrison were determined to die in the breach. This bluster- 
ing language proceeded from his reliance on a reinforcement of 700 
Sepoys and 40 Europeans, which Mr. Dupleix had detached from 
Pondicheriy to Chinglapet, with orders to the officer commanding 
there to introduce them at all events into Cobelong. The English 
the next day began to erect a battery between the garden and the 
Fort, at the distance of 300 yards from the walls, and at the same 
time placed a strong guard on a rock about 100 yards to the left of 
the battery. The enemy brought manj' of their guns to bear upon 
the face of the attack, and fired smaidly ; whilst it was with the 
greatest difficulty the English troops could be kept to their posts, both 
Europeans and Sepoys taking flight on every alarm : an unlucky shot, 
which struck the rock, and with the splinters it made, killed and 
wounded fourteen men, frightened the whole so much, that it was 
some time before they would venture to expose themselves again, and 
one of the advanced centries was found several horns after concealed 
in the bottom of a well. 

Captain Clive judging that shame would avail more than severity 
to reclaim them from their cowardice, exposed himself continually 
to the hottest of the enemy’s fire, and his example brought them in two 
days to do their duty with some firmness. On the third, intelligence 
was received that the party from Chinglapet were advanced within 
four miles, on which he immediately marched with half his force to 
give them battle ; but they, on hearing of his approach, retreated 
with great precipitation. On the fourth at noon, the battery was 
finished, and just as the English were preparing to fire, to his great 
surprize, he received a message from the commanding officer, offering 
to surrender at discretion, on condition that he might carry away his 
own effects : these terms were immediately accepted, and the Eng- 
lish before the evening received into the place, where it was found 

that 
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— ' of turkies, and a great quantity of snuff, commodities in which he 
dealt. Besides the cannon mounted on the walls, fchere were found 
50 other pieces of the largest calibres, which proved to be part of the 
artillery that the company had lost at Madrass, when taken by Mr. 
De la Bourdonnais. 

The next morning ensign Joseph Smith, walking out at day break, 
discovered a large body of troops crossing a small river that runs 
about half a mile to the west of the Fort, and concluding that they 
were the reinforcement coming again from Cliinglapet, immediately 
informed captain Ulive, who instantly hastened from the fort to join 
the troops, which ensign Smith had already posted in ambuscade 
amongst the rocks and underwood, which commanded the high road. 
Ensign Smith was not deceived in his conjecture ; for the command- 
ing officer at Chinglapet having received the day before a letter from 
the officer at Cobelong, advising him that the place could not hold 
out 24 hours unless relieved, determined to make an effort more vi- 
gorous than the former, and being ignorant of the surrender, intended 
to surprize the English camp early in the morning. ITie Nabob’s 
coloui’s were hoisted in the fort, and these being white, skirted with 
green, were at a distance mistaken by the enemy for their own flag ; 
which confirmed their notion that the place still held out ; and they 
continued to advance with great security, until the whole party were 
within the reach of the troops in ambuscade, who then gave their fire 
from all sides with great vivacity. It fell heavy, and in a few minutes 
struck down 100 men ; the rest were so terrified that not more than 
half retained even presence of mind to provide for their safety by 
flight : the commanding officer, 25 Europeans, and 250 Sepoys, with 
two pieces of cannon, were tiiken : those who fled, flinging away their 
arms, hunied to Chinglapet, where they communicated no small con- 
sternation, of which captain Clive determined to take advantage by 
marching with the utmost expedition against the place. 

It is situated 30 miles west of Cobelong, 40 south west of Madrass, 
and within half a mile of the northern bank of the river Paliar. The 
§ French 
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French took possession of it in the beginning of the preceding year, 1752 
when their troops marched out of Pondicherry with Chunda-saheb to “ 
reduce the Arcot^ province. It was, and not without reason, es- 
teemed by the natives a very strong hold. Its outline, exclusive of 
some irregular projections at the gateways, is nearly a parallelogrirr, 
extending 400 yards, from north to south, and 320 from east to 
west. The eastern, and half the northern side is covered by a con- 
tinued swamp of rice fields, and the other half of the north, toge- 
ther with the whole of the west side, is defended by a large lake. 
Inaccessible in these parts, it would have been impregnable, if tho 
south side had been equally secure ; but here the ground is high, 
and gives advantages to an enemy. The Indian engineer, whoever 
he was, that erected the fort, seems to have exceeded the common 
reach of his countrymen in the knowledge of his art, not only by 
the choice of the spot, but also by proportioning the strength of the 
defences to the advantages and disadvantages of the situation : for 
the fortifications to the south are much the strongest, those opposite 
to the rice fields something weaker, and the part that is skirted by 
the lake is defended only by a slender wall ; a deep ditch 60 feet 
wide, and faced with stone, a fausse-braye, and a stone wall 1 8 feet 
high, with round towers on and between the angles, form the de- 
fences to the land : nor are these all ; for parallel to the south, east, 
and north sides of these outward works, are others of the same kind 
repeated within them, and these joining to the slender wall which 
runs to the west along the lake, form a second enclosure or fortifi- 
cation. The garrison consisted of 40 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, 
and 15 pieces of cannon were mounted in the place. 

A battery, consisting of four twenty-four pounders, was raised to 
the south about 500 yards from the wall, which resisting at this dis- 
tance longer than was expected, the guns were removed and mounted 
within 200 yards, and from hence in four days they made a breach 
through both the outward and inward wall ; but still it remained to 
drain and fiU up the ditches, and even after this a much greater num- 
ber than the besiegers might have been easily repulsed. But the officer, 
on seeing the English preparing to make approaches to the outward 
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1752 ditch, imagined that he had sufficiently asserted the honour of his 
nation, and liung out the flag to capitulate, offering to give up the 
fort if the garrison were pennitted to march awayt’with the honoui's 
of war. Captain Clive, thinking that the risque of storming a place 
so capable of making an obstinate resistance, was not to be put in 
competition with the ideal honour of reducing the garrison to se- 
verer terms, immediately complied with the enemy’s proposals, who 
on the 31st of October evacuated the fort, and marched away to 
Pondicherry. 

A garrison of Europeans and Sepoys, under the command of an 
English officer, wa.s placed in Chinglapett ; and some time after, at 
the Nabob’s request, the fortifications of Cobelong were blown up. 
’The capture of these two places completed the reduction of all the 
country that remained unsubdued to the north of the river Paliar, be- 
tween Sadrass and Arcot. 

The health of Captain Clive declining every day after this expe- 
dition, induced him not only to quit the f^ld, but also to take the 
resolution of returning to his native country. He left Madrass in 
the beginning of the next year, universally acknowledged as the man 
whose example first roused his countrymen from that lethargy of their 
natural character, into which they were plunged before the siege of 
Arcot ; and who, by a train of uninterrupted successes, had contri- 
buted more than any other officer, at this time, to raise the reputa- 
tion of their arms in India. 

During these sieges, major Lawrence, accompanied by the Nabob, 
advanced from Trivadi to Vandiwash. This place, situated 20 miles 
to the north of Gingee, was under the government of Tuckea-saheb, 
who had, as well as Chunda-saheb, and Mortiz-ally, marrted one of 
the sisters of the Nabob, Subder-ally Khan : the widow of this un- 
fortunate prince, together with his posthumous and only surviving 
son, called Ally Doast Khan, resided with Tuckea-saheb in the fort. 
It was imagined that a place capable of sending forth such pretenders 
to disturb the title of Mahoraed-ally, would have been attacked with 
the utmost vigour ; but the Nabob was in such distress for money, 
that he preferred to listen to the offem of Tuckea-saheb to ransom 
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his town and fort from hostilities. Whilst an officer deputed for this 1752 

purpose was settling the terms, a cannon shot from the fort was by 

some accident firt^ into the camp. The Sepoys, vexed at the nego- 
tiation, which disappointed their expectations of plunder, seized on 
this opportunity to break it off, and under pretence of resenting the 
insult, rushed into the Pettah, and broke open the houses ; the poor 
surprized inhabitants were incapable of making resistance ; but it 
being apprehended that the garrison might sally from the fort, a 
party of Europeans were sent to support the Sepoys. Tuckea-saheb, 
ignorant of the cause of this sudden act of violence, imputed it to 
treachery, and ordered his garrison to fire at the troops they saw in 
the Pettah. This brought on farther hostilities ; the English bom- 
barding the fort with two mortars, and the garrison keeping up a 
constant fire from their musketry and cannon until morning ; when 
a parly ensued, which explaining matters, the troops were recalled 
out of the Pettah, and the contribution was settled at 300,000 ru- 
pees, which were paid the same day. 

The Morattoes during ibis expedition were continually roaming 
for plunder, which they took indift’erently, as well in the countries 
acknowledging the Nabob as in the districts of disaffected chiefs ; at 
the same time that they were doing this mischief, they expected to 
be paid, only because they had it in their power to do more by openly 
joining his enemies. 

The army returned from Vandiwash to Trivadi, where they pre- 
pared to canton themselves during the rainy monsoon, which began 
on the 31st of October at night, with the most violent hurricane 
that had been remembered on the coast ; the rain that fell conti- 
nually for several days after laid the whole country under water, 
and spread such a sickness amongst the troops, as obliged them, on 
the 15th of November, to retire to Fort St. David ; which place 
affording quarters only for the English, most of the Nabob’s men, 
unaccustomed to remaih in the field in this inclement season, left 
him, and went to their homes. 

By this time the regent at Seringham, perceiving that the Nabob 
and the English had made so little advantage of their success at Ba- 
hoor, recovered from the consternation he had been struck with by 
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1752 that event ; and he no sooner heard that they had returned into win- 
^ ter quarters, than he sent away Morari-row, with all his Morattoes 
excepting 500, to Pondicherry ; and Innis Khan/ with those under 
his command, quitted the Nabob at Trivadi in the beginning of No- 
vember, but not without having got some of the money received at 
Vandiwash. Mr. Dupleix promised to send some Eiiropeans to Se- 
ringham, and the regent hoping to divert the garrison of Tritchino- 
poly from making any attempt against him before they arrived, pre- 
tended that he had no design to make war with the Nabob, and that 
Morari-row had left him in consequence of a dispute which had 
arisen on settling their accounts ; but notwithstanding this declaration 
his patroles of horse stopped and carried to his camp all the provi- 
sions that were coming to the city : the effects of this hostility were 
soon felt ; and the presidency of Madrass, who, in consideration of 
his pretensions to Tritchinopoly, had hitherto declined to take re- 
venge of his treacherous attempts to get possession of it, now thought 
it time to treat him as a declared enemy. 

In consequence of this resolution, captain Dalton on the 23d of 
December marched out of the city at ten o’clock at night, with the 
greatest part of the Europeans and Sepoys, to beat up his camp, 
which extended under the northern wall of Seringham ; but the re- 
gent himself with a considerable guard remained within the pagoda. 
An artillery officer with three pieces of cannon was previously posted 
on the southern bank of the Caveri, opposite the pagoda, with orders 
to create what alarm he could by throwing shot into the place, as 
soon as he should hear the fire of the musketry in the camp : the 
troops passed the Caveri at Chuckly-pollam, and then crossing the 
island marched along the bank of the Coleroon, until they came 
within a cj^uarter of a mUe of the enemy’s camp, when they halted 
in order to refresh themselves, and to form for the attack : but on 
the review it was found that no less than 500 of the Sepoys were ab- 
sent, harring, as they afterwards affirmed, iimdvertently missed the 
line of march in the dark ; however the rest not seeming to be dis- 
couraged, it was determined to proceed : they were divided into two 
bodies, the first marched only four in front, being designed to pene- 
trate through the camp, firing two to the right, and two to the left ; 
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whilst the other, drawn up in a more compact manner, were ordered 1752 
to halt as soon as they came amongst the tents, and there remain as 
a support to the ^rst party ; who moving on, found the enemy’s ad- 
vanced guard fast asleep, and stabbing them with their bayonets, en- 
tered the camp without opposition, and to the right and left began a 
brisk fire from front to rear. The alarm was instantly spread, and 
produced such consternation, that nothing was heard but the shrieks 
of men wounded, and the outcries of others warning their friends 
to fly from the danger. The enemy, according to their senseless 
custom, raised a number of blue lights in the air, in order to discover 
the motions of the column, but these lights served much better to 
direct the fire against themselves ; in the mean time those within 
the pagoda manned the walls, but refrained from firing for fear of 
killing their own people in the camp, who in less than an hour were 
totally dispersed ; and if the English had brought with them a pe- 
tard, they would probably have forced into the pagoda, and have 
finished the war by securing the person of the regent. Every thing 
being now quiet, the Sepoys were permitted to take as many horses 
as they could conveniently lead away ; and marching foremost out 
of the camp, were followed by the Europeans in good order ; but 
by this time the Mysoreans within the pagoda, finding by the ex- 
tinction of the lights, that none of their own army remained within 
reach, began to fire smartly from the walls, and killed and wounded 
20 men, of whom seven were Europeans. 

The troops reached the city by day break, when they discovered the 
enemy returning to the island, who immediately struck all their tents, 
and retired into the pagoda. This sufficiently shewed their panic ; 
but nevertheless it was evident that their continuance in the neigh- 
bourhood would prevent the inhabitants from bringing in provisions, 
of which they began already to feel the want ; captain Dalton 
therefore determined to bombard the pagoda, not doubting, that if 
he could drive the enemy out of it, their fears would deter them 
from encamping again within a night’s march. With this view he 
sent half his force the following night across the river, and dislodged 
them from a great choultry that stands by the water side, directly 
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1752 opposite to the south-gate of Seringham ; the building was 100 feet 
square, and 30 high ; a great number of Coolies were immediately 
set to work, and before morning they inclosed thq' choultry with a 
strong entrenchment, and likewise made a parapet with sand bags 
round the roof, on which two field pieces were mounted. As it was 
not doubted that the enemy would make an effort to recover a post 
so capable of molesting them, captain Dalton determined to support 
it with the rest of his force ; the bed of the Caveri having at this 
time little or no water, he took post over against the choultry, on the 
southern bank of the river ; where a low wall served the party as a 
parapet ; who had with them four field pieces, wdiich might easily 
flank the choultry, as the river in this part was only 400 yards wide : 
the enemy remained quiet until noon, when having sufficiently in- 
toxicated themselves with opium, they began to swarm out in great 
numbers ; but the field pieces kept them for some time at a distance, 
every shot doing execution. During the cannonade a party of the 
Nabob’s Sepoys crossed the river, and taking possession of a small 
choultry at a little distance to the right of the other, began to fire 
from this untenable post ; upon which a body of 300 Morattoe horse 
galloped up to attack them, but before they arrived the Sepoys took 
flight ; several of them were cut to pieces, and the rest re-crossing 
the river, ran into the city ; the Morattoes, encouraged by this 
success, now galloped up towards the entrenchment of the great 
choultry, where they were suffered to come so near, that several of 
them made use of their sabres across the parapet before the troops 
within gave fire, which then began, and seconded by that of the 
four pieces of cannon on the other side of the river, killed and 
wounded a great number of men and horses, and obliged the enemy 
to retire in confusion : in this instant an officer unadvisedly took the 
resolution of quitting his post, and passed the riVer, in order to give 
captain Dalton some information concerning the artillery ; some of 
the soldiers seeing this, imagined that he went away through fear, and 
concluding that things were worse than appeared to them, followed 
his example, and ran out of the entrenchment ; which the rest perceiv- 
ing, a panic seized the whole, and they left the post with the greatest 
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precipitation, notwithstanding they had the minute before given three 1752 
huzzas, on the retreat of the Morattoes ; a body of 3000 Mysore 
horse, who were cVawn up on the bank, immediately galloped into the 
bed of the river, and charging the fugitives with fmy, cut down the 
whole party excepting 15 men : flushed with this success, they made 
a push at captain Dalton’s division on the other side. All these mo- 
tions succeeded one another so rapidly, that he had hardly time to 
put his men on their guard ; more especially as many of them had 
caught the panic, from having been spectators of the massacre of their 
comrades : however some of the bravest hearkening to his cxhorta^ 
tions stood firm by the artillery ; their behaviour encouraged the Se- 
poys, who made a strong fire from behind the low wall in their front, 
which, accompanied by the grape-shot of the four field pieces, soon 
abated the ardour of the enemy, and obliged them to retreat, leaving 
some horses, whose riders fell within 20 yards of the muzzles of the 
guns : captain Dalton then advanced a little way into the bed of the 
river, where he remained until he had collected the dead and wounded. 

Not a man who escaped could give any reason why he quitted his 
post, all of them acknowledging that at the time when they took 
flight only one man in the entrenchment was wounded, and that 
they had nine barrels of ammunition. 

This disaster diminished the strength of the garrison near one half, 
not by the number, but the quality of the troops that were lost ; for 
the killed and disabled were 70 Europeans, and 300 of the best Se- 
poys, together with the lieutenants Wilkey and Crow ; who having 
endeavoured in vain to rally the men, gallantly determined to stay 
in the entrenchment, where they were cut down. No farther hopes 
therefore^ remained of driving the regent out of Seringham ; on the 
contrary, it became necessary for the garrison, thus lessened, to give 
their whole attention to the security of the city ; and all negotiations 
between the Nabob and the regent being at an end, captain Dalton 
turned out the 700 Mysoreans, suffering them to retire peaceably 
with their arms and baggage : but he detained their commander Gro- 
paulrauze, the regent’s brother, pciTnitting him however to keep such 
domesticks as he thought proper. 
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52 But lest the enemy should imagine that he was totally dispirited, 
if he should remain inactive, captain Dalton determined to make 
some attempt, which, at the same time that it might he executed 
without much risque, might make them believe he was still in a 
capacity to act in the field. They had a post about four miles west 
of Tritchinopoly, at a pagoda called Velore, where the guard pre- 
vented the coimtry people from carrying provisions into the city. 
The pagoda had a strong stone wall, and they had choaked up the 
great gate with mud, leaving at the bottom a wicket, by which only 
one man could enter at a time, and this they carefully shut every 
evening : 30 Europeans marched in a dark night" and having con- 
cealed themselves in a watercourse near the gate, a serjeant of artil- 
lery, canying a barrel of gun powder with a long sausage to it, went 
forward, and digging, placed the barrel under the wicket unobserved, 
although the centinel was sitting at the top of the gate singing a 
Moorish song : the explosion not only brought down the mud- work, 
but also blew up the terrace of the gateway, with the guard asleep on 
it, so that the soldiers entered immediately without difficulty, and 
having fresh in their memory the loss of their comrades at the choul- 
try, put all the Mysoreans they met to the sword. 

The regent, convinced by this exploit that famine would be the 
surest means of reducing the gamson, ordered a party of 200 horse 
to lie on the plain every night, between the city and the country 
of the Pol3'gar Tondiman, from whence alone provisions were ob- 
tained : they seized some of the people bringing in rice, and accord- 
ing to their ancient and barbarous custom, cut off their noses, and 
sent them thus mangled to Tritchinopoly. This cruelty struck 
such a terror, that for some days no one would venture to -bring in 
supplies : in order therefore to dislodge this detachment, 400 men. 
Sepoys and Europeans, with two field pieces, marched in the even- 
ing and took possession of the ground wher^they used to pass the 
night ; the enemy coming up some time after, did not discover their 
'danger before they received the fire of the troops, which imme- 
diately put them to flight, and by their outcries it was imagined 
they suffered considerablj-. 
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Whatever might be their loss, the surprize struck such a terror, 1752 
that no more s^all detachments could be prevailed on to remain 
within reach of rhe garrison during the dark nights ; and their re- 
fusal suggested to the regent the resolution of dividing his force, and 
of forming a considerable camp between the city and Tondiman’s 
country, whilst he remained with the rest at Seringham. A multi- 
tude of people set to the work finished in a few days an entrench- 
ment, with a stout mud wall, at a place called Facquire’s Tope, or 
the grove of the Facquire, situated four miles to the south, and one 
to the west of the city ; after which 5000 horse and 3000 foot, being 
nearly one half of 'the army, and the best troops in it, moved from 
the island with their baggage, and pitched their tents within this 
fortification. The efiect of this disposition was soon severely felt ; 
no more grain was brought to the market, the shops were shut, and 
the inhabitants began to cry famine, whilst the garrison had the morti- 
fication to perceive themselves incapable of removing the distress, be- 
ing, since the loss at the choultry, too weak to cope with the enemy, 
in either of their camps. 

Such was the situation of affairs at Tritchinopoly at the end of 1753 
March 1753. In the mean time the junction of the Morattoes ena- 
bled Mr. Dupleix to make head against the Nabob in the Carnatic, 
and he had likewise received the satisfaction of hearing that his ally 
Salabad-jing had removed a most dangerous competitor for the Sou- 
bahship, by the murder of his brother Gazi-o- din Khan. 

This prince having long sent before him many threats and ru- 
mours of his approach to the Hecan, at length marched from Delhi ; 
and in the beginning of October 1752, appeared before Aurengabad 
at the head of 150,000 men ; at the same time, and by his instigation, 
Balagerow and Ragogi Bonsola entered the province of Gol-condah, 
with 100,000 Morattoes. Balagerow is known ; and Ragogi Bon- 
Rola we have seen invajjing the Carnatic in 17-10, ten years before 
which he had made conquests and established the Morattoe dominion 
in some parts of the province of Berar, ii’om whence, in conjunction 
with Balagerow, he invaded Bengal in 1711- Salabad-jing and Mr. 

Bussy were at Gol-c-ondah when they received intcl!ij;cncc of the a?'- 
proach of these armies, and immediately took the yvilh their ut- 
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1752 most force, and at Beder, a very strong and ancient city 60 miles north- 
west of Gol-condah, were met by the Morattoes. Meanwhile Ghazi- 
o-din Khan entered Aurengabad without opposition. ' He had brought 
with him from Delhi a French surgeon named DeVolton, who had 
long been principal physician to the Great Mogul. This man, Ghazi- 
o-din Khan sent forward to Pondicherry, as an envoy empowered by 
the Great Mogul to offer Mr. Dupleix many advantages, if he would 
withdraw the French troops from the service of Salabad-jing : and as 
a proof of this commission, De Volton Was furnished with a blank 
paper, to which the great seal of the empire was affixed. Salabad- 
jing receiving intelligence of these intentions, set about to frustrate 
them by a method which could not fail of success, as it could not na- 
turally be suspected ; for he prevailed on his mother, who was at 
Aurengabad, to poison his brother, who, however was not her son ; 
which she effected by sending him a plate of victuals, prepared, as 
she too truly assured him, with her own bands. On his death the 
greatest part of his army returned to their homes ; but some joined 
the Morattoes at Beder. ' 

Whatsoever apprehensions Salabad-jing might have, that Sche- 
abeddin the son of Ghazi-m-din Khan at Delhi, would obtain the 
Soubahship of the Decan, and revenge the mm’der of his father ; he 
affected to fear nothing from him, either as an enemy or a competi- 
tor : and asserting with more confidence than ever, that he himself 
was the real Soubah, sent immediately on Ghazi-o-din Khan’s death, 
an embassador of his own to Pondicheny, who likewise pretended to 
come from the great Mogul, with a patent, as Salabad-jing had pro- 
mised, confirming Mr. Dupleix Nabob of the countries to the south 
of the Kristna. The man was received with great pomp and respect, 
and the patent published throughout the province with much osten- 
tation. 

But still this title, specious as it miglit be, furnished Mr, Dupleix 
with no money, which in the wars of Jndostan is of more service 
than any title whatsoever ; for the revenues which Salabad-jing re- 
ceived at Aurengabad were continually exhausted by the great army 
he WM obliged to maintain, and the charge of Mr. Bussy’s troops 
alone amounted to 400,000 pounds a year, The distress was as great at 
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PondiclieiTy ; for although many chiefs in the Carnatic had without 1752 
compulsion contributed to support the cause of Chunda-saheb during his v— 

life, their zeal cea&\d at his death, from their sense of the incapacity 
of his son Raja-saheb, little qualified to prosecute a contest in which a 
man of his father’s abilities had perished ; and in this time of anarchy 
and confusion, whilst the authority of no one extended farther than^his 
sword could reach, every chief reserv'^d for himself whatever revenues 
he could collect. So that notwithstanding Mr. Dupleix’s title was ac- 
knowledged by all who did not wish well to Mahomed-ally, his power 
was confined to the districts which lie between Pondicherry and Gin- 
gee, and these did not furnish more than 50,000 pounds a year ; at 
the same time the French company, missed by his representations, 
sent out no more money than was necessary for their commerce, and 
with positive orders that it should not be employed to any other pur- 
pose. These disadvantages would probably have reduced the French 
to cease hostilities after the capture at Seringhara, had not Mr. Du- 
pleix been endowed (and this at least is much to his honour) with a 
perseverance, that even sujAcrseded his regard to his own fortune, of 
which he had at that time disbursed 110,000 pounds, and he conti- 
nued with the same spirit to furnish more ; but as this resource could 
not last long, and as the slender capacity of Raja-saheb rendered him 
rather a burthen than a support to the cause, he deteimined to make 
him relinquish the title of Nabob, and to give it to some other person, 
from whose wealth, ability, and connexion, he might reasonably ex- 
pect considerable resources for carfying on the war. The man he 
pitched upon was Mortiz-ally Khan of Velore, to whom he displayed 
all the commissions he had received from Salabat-jing, and discovered 
the state of his negotiations with the Morattoes, and Mysoreans. The 
Phousdar, ^sensible that there could not he much risk in taking part 
with such an apparent superiority, accepted the proposal, levied troops, 
and resolved to go to Pondicherry, as soon as the journey might bo 
undertaken without danger. In the mean time 50 Europeans were 
sent from PondicheiTy to Velore, and with their assistance he formed 
a conspiracy with the French prisoners in the fort of Arcot, who 
were to rise and ovei-power the English garrison, which they greatly 
outnumbered ; but a suspicion of this treachery was luckily enter- 
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1752 tained in time to prevent the success of it, and the prisoners were 
removed in the latter end of December to Chinglapett, Thus ended 
the year 1752 in the Carnatic. 

1753 On the 3d of January 1753, the French, consisting of 500 Euro- 
peans, and a troop of 60 horse, together with 2000 Sepoys, and 4000 
Morattoes under the command of Morari-row, marched from Val- 
dore, and entrenched on the banks of the river Pannar, in sight of 
Trivadi : upon which Major Lawrence, with the Nabob, returned 
from Fort St. David to their former encampment at that place. Their 
force consisted of 700 Euro]>eans, 2000 Sepoys, and 1500 dastardly 
horse belonging to the Nabob. On the 9th the Morattoes, supported 
by two companies of Topas.ses in their own pay, advanced with three 
field pieces, and beg.'in to cannonade the village of Trivadi. The bat- 
talion was immediately under arms, and the grenadiers, with some 
Sepoj's, were ordered to attack their guns, which they got possession 
of before the enemy had time to fire a second round : the Morattoes 
still remaining on the plain. Major Lawrence followed them two 
miles towards their camp, and having as l?e thought sufficiently dis- 
persed them with his field pieces, prepared to return, when they came 
galloping up again furiously on all sides, and surrounded him. The 
soldiem preserved their fire till every shot did execution, and the ar- 
tillery men behaving with the same calmness and resolution soon beat 
them off with the loss of 100 men killed. Morari-row, on his return 
to the c.imp rejiroached the French for their cowardice, in not having 
supported him in the manner that had been concerted between them. 
He continued however with great activity to distress their enemies, by 
sending out parties, which prevented the country people from bring- 
ing provisions to the English camp ; and this obliged Major Lawrence, 
when in want, to march with his whole force, and escort his supplies 
from Fort St, David. These marches were excessively fatiguing, and 
might have been dangerous, had the French behaved with the same 
activity and spirit as the Morattoes, who never failed to be on the 
road harrassing, and sometimes charging, the line of march : on the 
28th of Januarj^, in particular, they accompanied the battalion the 
whole way from Trivadi to Fort St. David : but dispirited by the loss 
of 300 of their horses, which were killed by the field pieces in the 
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different skirmishes of the day, they did not venture to attack the 1753 
troops as they were returning to the camp with the convoy. 

Supported as the French were by this excellent cavalry, they might 
without much risque have ventured on a general engagement ; hut 
Mr. Dupleix, whose eye was always on Tritchinopoly, determined to 
protract the war on the sea coast as long as possible, that the Myso- 
reans might not be interrupted from blockading the city. He there- 
fore ordered his troops on the Pannar to act intirely on the defensive, 
and to strengthen their entrenchments ; which, with the usual dex- 
terity of that nation in works of this kind, were soon compleated and 
rendered little inferior to the defences of a regular fortress. The 
English presidency, sensible of the great risque of storming such works 
without a suflScient body of horse to cover the flanks of their infantry 
during the attack, sollicited the king of Tanjore to send his cavalry 
to their assistance : he promised fair., and a detachment of Europeans 
with two field pieces marched from Trivadi to favour the junction ; 
but they had not proceeded far, before they heard that the king had 
recalled his troops to the ’cajiital, on a report that the Morattoes in- 
tended to enter his country. 

Disappointed of this assistance. Major Lawrence was obliged to re- 
main inactive in his camp, contemplating eveiy day the situation of the 
enemy, which he had in sight, and fretting at his incapacity to attack 
them. The Morattoes in the mean time were not idle ; their parties 
were seen now at Trinomalee, then at Arcot, then at CMUambrum, 
that is, in every part of the province between the river Paliar, and the 
Coleroon. In the middle of Febiuary, one of their detachments ap- 
peared, flourishing their sabres, and caracolling within musket shot of 
Chimundelum, the western redoubt of the bound-hedge of St. David: 
their insolence irritated the guard, and the serjeant, a brave but blun- 
dering man, thinking this an opportunity of distinguishing himself 
and of getting promotion, marched into the plain with his whole 
force, 25 Europeans, and 50 Sepoys, The enemy retreated, until 
the party was advanced.half a mile from the redoubt ; when they 
turned on a sudden, and galloping up suiTounded them in an in- 
stant ; the serjeant, not doubting that the first fire would disperse 
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1753 them, gave it in a general volly, which did some execution ; but before 
the troops could load again, the Morattoes charged them impetuously 
sword in hand, broke the rank, and every horsemhn singling out a 
particular man, cut them all to pieces. Inactivity or retreat in war 
is never in Indostan imputed to prudence or stratagem, and the side 
which ceases to gain successes is generally supposed to be on the brink 
of ruin. Such were the notions entertained of the army at Trivadi, 
and they were industriously propagated by Mr. Dupleix, in order to 
encourage his new ally Mortiz-aUy to set up his standard in the pro- 
vince. The Phousdar with his usual caution first encamped without 
Velore, then advanced somewhat farther, and at last, assured by the 
Morattoes that they would cover his march, ventured to proceed to 
Pondicherry, where, on furnishing 50,000 pounds for the expences 
of the war, he was with great ceremony and public rejoicings pro- 
claimed Nabob of the Carnatic. 

But the satisfaction he might receive firom this exaltation did not 
last long. It was proposed that he should begin by imitating the 
conduct of Chunda-saheb, and appear at the^ head of the army : tbis 
his nature abhorred. On settling the terms of his regency, so much 
assistance in money and troops was expected from him, and so little 
power or advantage offered in return, that he found the Nabobship 
held on such conditions, would be of less value than the inde- 
pendent possession of his government of Velore. At the same time 
suspecting what he himself would infallibly have done in a similar 
case, he was terrified with the notion that Mr. Dupleix wordd keep 
him a prisoner at Pondicherry, if he discovered his aversion to have 
any farther connexion with him ; these sentiments did not escape the 
sagacity of Mr. Dupleix ; but he had too much good sense, not to see 
that such a breach of faith wmdd probably determine the enemies of 
Mahomed-ally to make their peace on any terms with that prince. 
He therefore consented to Mortiz-aliy^s return, who promising to 
make war in the country about Arcot, left Pondicherry in the end of 
March, convinced for the first time in his life, that he had met with 
a more cunning man than himself. 

In the mean time, no military operations passed, excepting the 
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skirmishes of the Morattoes with the English battalion, during three 1753 
or four marches, w]|^ich they were obliged to make, in order to escort 
their provisions from Fort St. David. The French were not to be in- 
ticed out of their entrenchments ; and Major Lawrence, seeing no 
other method of striking a decisive blow, determined to storm their 
camp. The presidency seconded this resolution, by sending 200 Eu- 
ropeans, of which 100 were a company of Swiss lately arrived from 
Bengal, to Fort St. David ; where the battalion joined them ; and 
the whole, with a large convoy of provisions, set out for the camp, on 
the first of April. The whole body of the Morattoes were waiting 
for them in sight of the bound-hedge ; and behaved this day with 
more activity than ever, rarely removing out of cannon shot, and gal- 
loping up whenever the incumbrances of the baggage disunited the 
line of march, and left intervals open to their attacks. Thus con- 
tinually thi’eatened, and often assaulted, the convoy advanced very 
slowly. The weather was excessive hot, and several men fell dead 
with the heat, fatigue, and the want of water. When within three 
miles of Trivadi, the Morattoes made a general and vigorous charge, 


surrounding the front of the line, and were with difficulty repulsed 
many of their horses fell within a few yards of the field pieces, and 
amongst the slain was Bazinrow, Morari-row’s nephew, the same who 
came to captain Clive’s assistance, after the siege of Arcot. His death 
damped their ardour, and they retreated to a distance. But the work 
of the day was not yet over ; for the troops continuing their inarch, 
discovered within a mile of Trivadi, the French troops and Sepoys 


drawn up on their right : the convoy happened luckily to march on 
the left along the bank of the river Gandelu. The two battalions 
advanced against each other cannonading, until the French coming 
to a hoUoV-way, halted on the opposite side, imagining that the Eng- 
lish would not venture to pass it under the disadvantage of being ex- 
posed to their fire ; but Major Lawrence ordered the Sepoys and ar- 
tillery to halt and defend the convoy against the Morattoes, still hover- 
ing about, and pushed on briskly with the main body of Europeans 
across the hollow way : the enemy, who expected to find the English 
fatigued with a long and.harrassing march, were so startled at the 
vivacity of this motion, that they only stayed to give one fire, and then 
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ran away with the utmost precipitation, leaving the English to finish 
their march without farther molestation. As soop as the troops were 
recovered from their fatigue, Major Lawrence approached nearer the 
enemy’s camp, within a mile of which they had an advanced party, 
at the village of Caryamungalum ; the grenadiers and 100 men of the 
battalion were ordered to attaek this post, and soon get possession of 
it ; after which a battery of two eighteen pounders was erected against 
their entrenchments, at the distance of 700 yards ; it was not before 
this time that the English perfectly discovered the strength of their 
works, which consisted of a rampart cannon proof, with redoubts at 
proper distances, a broad and deep ditch, and a good glacis, defended 
by 30 pieces of cannon. The battery fired for some time, but made 
no impression, and the difficulty of getting provisions increasing with 
the distance from St. David, it was thought proper to desist from the 
attempt, and the army returned to Trivadi. 

In the mean time, the Morattoes were indefatigable, and being 
joined by a small party from Pondicherrj% surprized a fort near 
Chillambrum, called Bonagerry, from whence Fort St. Da'sfid drew 
large supplies of grain : captain Kilpatrick marched with a detach- 
ment to retake the place ; and upon his approach they abandoned 
it in the night. 

Three months ineffectually employed to bring the enemy to a gene- 
ral engagement, convinced Major Lawrence of the necessity of alter- 
ing his plan of operations. He consulted with the Nabob on re- 
moving the war to some other part of the country, in order to draw 
the French battalion from their present impregnable situation ; but 
it was not easy to determine where they should carry their arms ; and 
whilst they were deliberating on the choice, sudden and ifnexpected 
news from Tritchinopoly resolved the difficulty, and left them with- 
out an option. 

Captain Dalton, foreseeing the distresses to which the city would be 
reduced after the defeat of his party at the Choultry, had often ques- 
tioned Kiroodin Khan the governor, on the quantity of provisions 
he had in store ; who always assured him, with great confidence, that 
he had sufficient to supply the garrison for four months. For some 
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time the small convoys, which got into the city in spite of the enemy's 175S 
patroles, balanced the daily consumption made out of the magazines ; — 

but as soon as tlve Mysorean divided hi,s army into two camps, all 
•supplies were cut ofi', and a party of Sepoys, which had been sent 
into Tondimaii's country, were not able to get back. In this situa- 
tion captain D.alton insisted on examining the magazines, when to his 
great surprize Kiroodin Khan informed him that he had taken ad- 
vantage of the scarcit}’, to sell out the provisions to the inhabitants at 
a high price, not doubting but that opportunities of replacing them 
would offer, and acknowledged that the stock remaining was no more 
than sufficient for* fifteen days ; in which time the army at Trivadi 
could hardly receive the news, and march to the relief of the city. 
Expostulations were vain, for the mischief was real ; an express 
was therefore sent with this alarming intelligence to major Lawrence, 
who received it at ten at night, the 20th of April, and instantly issued 
orders for the troops to be in readiness to mai-ch by day-break ; when, 
leaving a garrison of 1.50 Europeans, and 500 Sepo3"s, at Trivadi, 
the rest proceeded to Fort* St. David, in order to collect the necessary 
supplies of militaiy store, s. 

The want of horse having liitherto been the priiici]>al obstacle to 
the progress of the Nabob’s affairs, it was determined to ajiply again 
to the king of Tanjore, and in order to encourage, or if necessary to 
awe him into a compliance, it was resolved to proceed to Tritchino- 
poly, through his dominions. The army on the 22d of April passed 
by Chillambrum, and as soon as they crossed the Coleroon, the king 
deputed Succojee, his prime minister, to compliment the Nabob and 
major Lawrence ; and when they were arrived at Condore, ten miles 
from the capital, he desired an interview, and met thorn half way at 
one of his* gardens, where he appeared in gi’cat splendor, accompanied 
by 3000 horse, and 200 elephants in rich trappings. Seeming to bo 
convinced that it was his own interest to support the Nabob, he gave 
orders to his horse to f)roceed with him to Tritchinopoly ; but the 
next day, after marching a few miles, they left the amij', promising, 
however, to return very soon. 

During this interval captain Dalton had not been inactive at Tritchi- 
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nopoly. The enemy’s troops at the Facquire’s Tope were com- 
manded by Tirana, the same general who led the ^van of the ai-my, 
when the Mysoreans first joined the English detachment at Kistna- 
varam, where captain Dalton had an opportunity of discovering the 
little reach of his military capacity, and knowing him to be a very 
timorous man, particularly in the night, he did not doubt that if 
fi-equent alarms were given to the camp, the Mysorean would, out of 
regard to his own security, send no more detachments abroad to in- 
tercept provisions coming to the city. For this purpose, he erected a 
redoubt, within random cannon shot of the enemy’s camp, but much 
nearer to the city ; and when this post was well secured, and two 
pieces of heavy cannon mounted on it, the guard frequently advanced 
with two field pieces, and fired into the camp ; in the day time taking 
care to return to the redoubt, as soon as the enemy began to move, 
which they were apprized of by signals from the rock in Tritchi- 
nopoly ; but in the night they proceeded with less caution, and advanced 
near enough to throw grape shot into the camp, the Mysoreans never 
once venturing to send out a detachment to cut off their retreat. 
Elncouraged by this proof of their imbecillity, the party, under favour 
of a very dark night, approached the 15 th of April much nearer, and 
fired 30 rounds of gi-ape shot into the camp, from each of the field 
pieces ; which created no small confusion, as appeared by the number 
of lights the enemy raised, and the great uproar they made : next day 
the party had scarce recommenced their fire from the usual station, 
before they perceived the enemy decamping in a great hurry ; but 
suspecting this to be a feint to draw them nearer in order to cut off 
their retreat, they continued firing very briskly without advancing ; 
and before noon the enemy struck all their tents, and abandoned the 
camp, which the party then took possession of, and found in it a large 
quantity of rice and other provisions, as also several wounded men, 
who informed them, that the cannonade of the preceding night having 
killed an elephant, two camels, and several horses, had struck Tirana 
with such terror, that he detennined not to stand the risk of another 
attack. He however remained to the south of the Caveri two or 
three days longer ; but on receiving certain intelligence of major 
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Lawrence’s march, he joined the rest of the Mysoreans at Seringham, 
and the country ^leople ventured again to bring provisions into the 
city. 

On the 6th of May, the major arrived in sight of Tritchiuopoly, 
and entered the city without meeting any interruption ; for none of 
the Mysoreans presumed to appear on the plain : the number of the 
battalion was greatly diminished during the march, which was per- 
formed at the setting in of the land winds, when they blow with 
the greatest heat and violence ; besides several who died on the 
road, and others who were sent back sick to Fort St. David, and 
Devi Cotah, 100 men unfit for duty were carried into the hospital 
at Tritchinopoly on the day of their arrival : many had likewise 
deserted ; particularly of the Swiss, of whom a serjeant and 15 men 
went oflf in one day : so that the whole, including what the garrison 
of Tritchinopoly could spare for the field, amounted, when mustered, 
to no more than 500 Europeans, who with 2000 Sepoys, and 3000 
horse in the Nabob s service, composed the army. 

As soon as Mr. Dupleix was certain what rout they had taken, he 
detached 200 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, with four field pieces- 
from the camp near Trivadi : who marching by the road of Yer- 
dachelum, Volcondah and Utatoor, joined the Mysoreans at Sering- 
ham, the day after the English arrived at Tritchinopoly. 

Major Lawrence having allowed the men three days to refi-esh 
themselves, determined on the 10th of May to pass over into the 
island, and offer the enemy battle, which if they declined, he re- 
solved to bombard Seringham, and cannonade their camp : the Na- 
bob’s cavalry, discontented for want of pay, refused to take any share 
in the aetion. The battalion and Sepoys therefore proceeded with- 
out them, and' setting out at three in the morning in two divisions, 
arrived at six at Moota Chellinoor, a village four miles west of the 
city, over against the bead of the island. A large body of horse and 
foot, drawn up on the opposite side, seemed determined to defend 
the pass, but were soon dispersed by the first division, and whilst the 
second was crossing they retreated towards the pagoda, from whence 
the Mysoreans no sooner discovered the Engli sh forming on the i.sland, 
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1753 thau tliey swarmed out in great numbers, and their cavalry, led by 
% — the Morattoes under the command of Harrasing, c^.me galloping up 
at a great ■ ate, and making a resolute charge on the left of the line, 
where a body of Sepoys were posted, broke through them sword in 
hand ; but the Sepoys seeing tliree platoons of Europeans advancing 
to their support, behaved with spirit, and recovering their ground, 
kept up a smart fire, which after a severe slaughter repulsed the 
cavalry, who made a most precipitate retreat towards the pagoda, 
exposed to the fire of ten pieces of cannon, eight of which were 
field pieces which accompanied the troops, and t\vo eighteen poun- 
ders which captain Dalton had sent to the bank of the river. By 
this time Hr. Astruc, with the French troops and Sepoys marched 
up, and lodging the greatest part of them in a water course, where 
they were effectually sheltered, placed his cannon, four field pieces, on 
an eminence, from whence they made a brisk fire. They were an- 
swered by the English artillery ; but as it was not thought prudent to 
make a push at the water coui-se, at the risque of being fallen upon 
by such numbers of cavalry as covered the plain, major Lawrence, 
to presers’c his main body from the enemy’s cannonade, ordered them 
to take shelter behind a bank, so that the sight was maintained only 
by the artillery until noon, when a party of the enemy’s Sepoy, s, with 
some Topasses, took possession of a large choultry to the left of the 
EnglisJi line, which they began to incommode with the fire of their 
musketry ; upon this the company of grenadiers, with a detachment 
of Swiss under the command of captain Polier, were ordered to dis- 
lodge the Sepoys ; which service the grenadiers effected with groat re- 
solution ; and, animated by their success, pursued the fugitives until 
they insensibly gained the flank of the water course, whero_ the main 
body of the f lench troops was concealed ; v/ho, on seeing the danger 
which threatened them, prepared to retreat, and were actually on the 
point of abandoning tv.’o ol the field pieces, when captain Polier, 
who remained with the Swi.ss at the choultiy, and from thence could 
not see the enemy s confusion, sent orders for the grenadiers to return. 
Thus was lost one of those critical moments, on which the oreatest 
advantages of "war so often depend ; but M'ithout any disparagement 
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to the reputation of Polier, whose orders directing him only to dis- 1753 
lodge the enemy rfroiii the choultry, he would have been culpable, 
had he pushed his success farther without a subsequent order ; which 
the major had no reason to send, a-s from the situation he was in, he 
could not discover the distress of the enemy. On the retreat of the 
grenadiers, the French again took pos, session of the water course, and 
renewed the cannonade, which lasted till the evening, when the want 
of provisions, as well as the excessive fatigue which tlie English troops 
had undergone, obliged them to repass the river, and return to Tritchi- 
nopoly ; where they arrived at 10 at night, having without intermission 
'%een employed 20* hours either in march or action. The loss they 
sustained was much less than might have been expected, from the 
fire to which they had been exposed ; for only three officers were 
Avounded, and two with four private men and a few Sepoys killed. 


The operations of this day shewed that the French troops were 
commanded by an abler officer than any who had yet appeared at 
their head ; and little hopes remaining of dislodging the Mysoreans 
from the pagoda, major Lawrence gave his whole attention to the 
means of supplying the city with provisions. For this purpose the 
army marched into the plain, and encamped at the Facquire’s Tope, 
within the entrenchment which Tirana, the Mysore general had lately 
abandoned, where they lay conveniently for protecting the convoys 
coming from Tondiman’s country ; proper agents, supported by a de- 
tachment of troops, were sent to purchase grain, and at the same 
time the King of Tanjore Avas requested to collect and send supplies. 
But the Mysorean Avas not Avanting to counteract these measures ; 
he kept an agent both at Tanjore, and Avith Tondiman, avIio repre- 
sented, that if Tritchinopoly .should once be provided Avith a con- 
siderable stock of provisions, it Avas not to be doubted but tliat the 
Nabob and the English would immediately cany their arms again 
into the Carnatic, leaving their allies exposed to the just resentment 
of the regent, Avho Avould not fail to take the severest revenge for 
the serAuce they had rendered his enemies. This reasoning Av^as well 
ada]>tcd to the genius of thtise to it 'Yas addressed ; for the 
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1753 Indians, never influenced by the principle of gi-atitude themselves, 
do not expect to meet with it in others ; and accujflomed, after they 
have gained their ends, to pay no regard to the promises they have 
made, they gave little credit to major Lawrence when he assured 
them that he would never remove from Tritely nopoly, before he 
had provided for the safety of their countries. Noi^d-thejdysorean 
neglect to employ the resource of money to alienate these precarious 
allies ; in Tondiman’s country he bribed the chiefs and officers of 
such districts as lay convenient for furnishing provisions ; and at Tan- 
jore gained over to his interest the prime minister Succojee, who in- 
tirely ruled the King his master ; however the King, not wholly un- 
sollicitous of the consequences, if the English fortune should change 
again, palliated his refusal with specious pretexts, and wrote to the 
presidency that the enemy’s detachments had already done mischief 
to the amount of 100,000 pounds in his country, where the harvest 
was now coming on, but that as soon as it was gathered he would 
not fail to give them all the assistance in his power ; this pretended 
mischief was no more than what all other parts of the country had 
sufiered from the Morattoes, who in their predatory excursions made 
no distinction between the territories of friends and foes. 

Thus, notwithstanding no prudent measure was neglected, the 
supplies received were so far from being sufficient to stock the 
magazines, that it was Avith difficulty, enough was procured for 
the immediate consumption of the army and Garrison. In this 
situation major Lawrence was obliged to remain for five weeks, 
without having an opportunity of acting against the enemy, who 
determined not to expose themselves, until they were reinforced 
from the sea coast. , 

The French troops in this part of the country quitted their en- 
trenchments on the same day that the major marched from Fort St. 
David, and a detachment of 200 Europeans, with 300 Sepoys, attacked 
the village of Trivadi ; but captain Chace, the commanding officer, 
sallying from the fort, repulsed them ; some days after they renewed 
the attack, and were again repulsed by a detachment of 60 Euro- 
peans, and 300 Sepoys ; who, elated with their success, quitted the 
* village, 
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village, and contrary to their orders marched out into the plain : the 
Morattoes, who vsere in sight, waiting for such an opportunity of 
exerting themselves, instantly surrounded the party, and charging 
with great fury, routed them, and cut every man to pieces. This 
loss disabling the garrison from making any more sallies, the French 
took possession of the village, erected a battery, and cannonaded the 
fort. The troops within were still sufficient to have made a good de- 
fence ; but a mutiny arose, and the lenity of the commanding officer’s 
temper, not permitting him to see the necessity of making severe 
examples in the beginning, the men, no longer controulable, got 
possession of the arrack, and mad with liquor, obliged him to capi- 
tulate, and were made prisoners of war : this misfortune affected cap- 
tain Chace so sensibly, that it threw him into a fever, of which he 
died soon after at Pondicherry. At the same time a detachment of 
Morattoes, with some Europeans, appeared before ChUlambrum, 
where the English kept a serjeant with a few artillery-men ; who 
discovering that the governor was plotting to deliver them up to the 
enemy, marched away in the night to Devi Cotah. Nor was the loss 
of these places and their dependencies the only detri ment wdiich the 
Nabob’s affairs had sustained in the Carnatic; for a number of petty 
commanders, soldiers of fortune, set up their standards, and pretend- 
ing to be authorized by Mr. Dupleix and Morari-row, levied contri- 
butions, and committed violences in aU parts of the country. Even 
Mortiz-ally hearing soon after his return to Velore that the English 
did not venture to attack the French entrenchments at ’Trivadi, and 
that Tritchinopoly was hard pressed by the Mysoreans, took courage, 
and entertaining thoughts of asserting the title which Mr. Dupleix 
had conferred upon him, ordered his troops to commit hostilities in 
the neiglibourhood near Arcot. His force consisted of 50 Euro- 
peans, with three pieces of cannon, who accompanied him from Pon- 
dicherry’’, and 2000 Sepoys, 1500 horse, and 500 matchlock Peons, 
his own troops. They plundered all the villages lying near the city 
without meeting any interruption ; for AbduUwahab Khan, the Na- 
bob’s brother, and lieutenant in the province, an indolent sensual 
man, dissipated in his pleasures and upon his favourites most of the 
monies he collected, and gave no attention to the maintaining of a 
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53 competent force to support his authority : encouraged by this negli- 
gence, Mortiz-ally threatened to attack the city gf Arcot itself, of 
which the presidency receiving intelligence, directed the command- 
ing officer of the fort to join the Nabob’s troops with as many Eu- 
ropeans as could prudently be spared from the garrison, and attack 
the enemy in the field. Abdullwahab, alarmed for his own security, 
with some difficulty got together 800 Sepoys, 1 000 horse and 500 
Peons, all of them the very worst troops in the province ; they were 
commanded by another of the Nabob’s brothers Nazeabulla, a man 
nearly of the same character as Abdullwahab. This force, joined by 
40 Eurojieans, 200 English Sepoys, witli two field pieces under the 
command of en.sign Josejui Smith, marched out of the city on the 21st 
of April, and when half-way to Velore discovered the Phousdar’s 
army drawn up across tlie road, tlieir right sheltered by the hills. It 
was with great reluctance that Nazeabulla Khan could be prevailed 
upon to attack them, although it was evident they would fall on him, 
as soon as he offered to retreat : ensign Smith began a cannonade, 
and drove the French several times from their guns, but a party of 
500 excellent Sepoys maintained themselves with much more reso- 
lution behind a bank, and in several attempts that were made to 
drive them from it, most of the English Sepoys were lost. The 
enemy s car airy seeiTig this, attacked the European.s, but were re- 
pulsed by the grape .shot ; on which they pushed at Nazeabulla’s ca- 
vahu-, who took flight without waiting the onset, and soon after his 
Sepoys and Peons went off likewise, leaving the Europeans, now re- 
duced to 2.1 men, with about 40 Sepoys, surrounded by the enemy. 
Ensign Smith however keiit the ground until night, when his men 
leaving the field pieces behind, endeavoured, as they could, to get 
back to the city ; but they were discovered, and all, excepting three, 
were intercepted ; some were killed, an<l the rest, amongst whom 
was en.sign Smith, were made prisoners and carried to Velore. 
Flu.shed by this success, Mortiz-ally renewed his correspondence 
with Mr. Duplcix, and undertook to besiege Trinomalee, a strong 
fort sffuated about 40 miles .south of Arcot, in the high road to 
Tntchinopoly, and Morari-row moved from ChiUambrum to assist 
in the expedition. But Mr. Dupleix thinking it of more import- 
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ance to reinforce the army at Seringham, prevailed on him to de- 1753 
tach 3000 of his«»Morattoes under the command of Innis Khan, and ^ 
joined to them 300 Europeans and 1000 Sepoys. 

As soon as these troops arrived, the enemy quitted Seringham, and 
crossing the Caveri, encamped on the plain three miles to the north 
of Facquire’s Tope. Their force now consisted of 450 Europeans, 

1500 well-trained Sepoys, 8000 Mysore horse, 3500 Morattoes, and 
two companies of Topasses with 1000 Sepoys in the service of the 
regent ; the rest of whose infantry was 15,000 Peons, armed with 
matchlocks, swords, bows and arrows, pikes, clubs, and rockets ; im 
perfect weapons worthy the rabble that bore them. Major Lawrence 
had only the 500 Europeans, and the 2000 Sepoys he brought with 
him from the coast ; but 700 of these Sepoys were continually em- 
ployed in the Polygar’s country, to escort the convoys ; his artillery 
were eight excellent six-pounders ; of the Nabob’s horse only 100 
encamped with the English, the rest remaining under the walls, and 
peremptorily refusing to march until they were paid their amars. 

There are, about a mile to the south of the Facquire’s Tope, some 
liigh mountains called the five rocks, on the summit of which the 
Major always kept a strong guard of Sepoys : but he being obliged 
to go into the city for the recovery of his health, the officer who com- 
manded during his absence neglected to continue this detachment. 

The enemy reconnoitring, and finding this post without defence, de- 
tached in the night a strong party to take possession of it ; and early 
the next morning their whole army was discovered in motion, assem- 
bling under shelter of the five rocks, whilst their advanced cannon 
plunged into the English camp ; whither the Major immediately re- 
turned, but foimd it impossible to regain the post : he however kept 
his ground until night, and then encamped about a quai’ter of a mile 
nearer the city, behind a small eminence which sheltered the troops 
from the enemy’s artillery ; they the next day quitted the camp to 
the north of the Facquire’s Tope, and encamped at the five rocks. 

Here they had it in their power intirely to cut off the supplies of 
provisions coming from the Polygar’s country, and to intevcc))! the 
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1753 detachment of 700 Sepoys sent to escort them : at the same time the 
great superiority of their numbers, and the advantage of the gi’ound 
they occupied, rendered an attack upon their camp impracticable : 
but it was evident that if they were not soon dislodged, neither the 
English army in the field, nor the garrison of the city, could subsist 
long ; to augment the distress, a strong spirit of desertion arose among 
the soldiery. In these circumstances, even the most sanguine began 
to lose h(^e, and to apprehend that the city must be abandoned in 
order to save the troops fi’om perishing by famine. 

The Major had stationed a guard of 200 Sepoys, on a small rock 
situated about half a mile south-west of his camp, and nearly a mile 
north-east of the enemy’s. Mr. Astruc soon discovered the importance 
of this post, which if he could get possession of, his artillery would 
easily oblige the English to decamp again, and retire under the walls 
of the city, where, stUl more streightened, they would probably be 
reduced in a very few days to the necessity of retreating to their settle- 
ments. He therefore resolved to attack the post, and marched early 
in the morning, on the 26 th of Jime, with his grenadiers and a large 
body of Sepoys ; but they meeting with more resistance than was ex- 
pected, he ordered the whole army to move and support them. The 
Major, as soon as he foimd the rock attacked, ordered the picquet guard 
of the camp, consisting of 40 Europeans, to march and support his 
Sepoys : but afterwards observing the whole of the enemy’s army in 
motion, he ordered all his troops to get under arms, and leaving 100 
Europeans to take care of the camp, marched with the rest of his force, 
which, in Europeans did not exceed 300 battalion men, with 80 be- 
longing to the artillery ; and he had with him no more than 500 Se- 
poys : for the rest were at this time in the city endeavouring to pro- 
cure rice, of which none had been sold in camp since the enemy ap- 
peared on the plain. With this small force, he hastened, as fast as 
they could march, to reach the rock before the enemy’s main body. 
But Mr. Astruc, -with the party already engaged in the attack, per- 
ceiving his approach, made a vigorous effort, and before the Major had 
got half way, the Sepoys who defended the rock, were all either killed, 
or taken prisoners, and the French coloui-s immediately hoisted. This 
8 obliged 
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obliged the Major to halt, and consider what was most adviseable to 1753 
be done in this q^itical conjuncture, on which the fate of the whole — 
war seemed to depend. There was little time for deliberation : for 
the French battalion were now arrived behind the rock, and their 
artillery from the right and left of it, were firing upon the FngbsTi 
troops ; the rock itself was covered by their Sepoys supported by their 
grenadiers ; the whole Mysore army was drawn up in one great body 
at the distance of cannon-shot in the rear ; the Morattoes were, as 
usual, flying about in small detachments, and making charges on the 
flanks and rear of the English battalion in order to intimidate and 
create confusion. * 

In such circumstances the officers unanimously agreed in opinion 
with their general, that it was safer to make a gallant push, than to 
retreat before such numbers of enemies : and the soldiers seeming 
much delighted at this opportunity of having what they called a fair 
knock at the French men on the plain, major Lawrence took ad- 
vantage of the good disposition of the whole, and giving due com- 
mendations to their spirit, ordered the grenadiers to attack the rock 
with fixed bayonets, whilst he himself with the rest of the troops, 
wheeled round the foot of it to engage the French battalion. The 
soldiers received the orders with three huzzas, and the grenadiers set- 
ting out at a great rate, though at the same time keeping their ranks, 
paid no attention to the scattered fire they received fi^m the rock, nor 
made a halt until they got to the top of it ; whilst the enemy ter- 
rified at their intrepidity, descended as they were mounting, without 
daring to stand the shock of their onset. Some of the best Sepoys 
followed the grenadiers, and all together began a strong fire upon the 
French tro»ps, drawn up within pistol shot below. In the mean time 
Mr. Astruc, perceiving that the left flank of his battalion would, if it 
remained drawn up facing the north, be exposed to the English troops, 
wheeling round the foot* of the rock, changed his position, and drew 
up facing the west, in order to oppose them in front. But this move- 
ment exposed his right flank to the fire of the grenadiers and Sepoys 
from the rock ; by which his troops had already suffered considerably, 
when the English battalion executing their evolution with great ad- 
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1753 dress, di’ew up at oncef directly opposite to the enemy, at the distance 
of 20 yards. ^ 

The French troops were struck with consternation upon seeing 
themselves thus daringly attacked in the midst of their numerous allies, 
by such a handful of men ; and indeed a stranger, taking a view of 
the two armies from the top of one of the rocks on the plain, could 
scarcely have believed that the one ventured to dispute a province 
with the other. 

Mr. Astruc exerted himself as a brave and active officer, and with 
difficulty prevailed on his men to keep their ranks with recovered arms, 
until the English gave their fire, which falling in a well levell’d dis- 
charge from the whole battalion, and seconded by a hot fire from the 
rock, together with a discharge of grape shot from the first field piece 
that came up, threw them into irreparable disorder ; they ran away with 
the utmost precipitation, leaving three pieces of cannon, with some 
ammunition carts behind them. The Morattoes immediately made 
a gallant effort to cover their retreat hy flinging themselves between, 
and some of the grenadiers, who had run forward to seize the field 
pieces, fell imder their sabres. Animated by this success, they at- 
tacked the battalion, pushing in several charges up to the very bayo- 
nets, and endeavouring to cut down the men, who constantly received 
them with so much steadiness, that they were not able to throw a 
single platoon into disorder ; at length having suffered much, and lost 
several of their best men by the incessant fire of the line, they desisted 
from their attacks, and retreated to the main body of the Mysoreans : 
amongst their dead was Ballapah, one of their principal officers, 
hrother-in-law to Morari-row, a very gallant man, much esteemed by 
the English, who had often seen liim exert himself with great bravery 
when fighting on their side ; he had broke his sword in cutting down 
a grenadier, when another, who was loading his piece, and saw his 
comrade fall, shot both ball and ramrod through his body. In the 
mean time the French never halted until they got into the rear of the 
Mysore army, when their officers prevailed on them to get into order 
again, and drew them up in a line with them allies, from whence they 
fired their two remaining field pieces with great vivacity, although 
the shot did not reach above half way. 
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The Major remained three hours at the foot of the rock, in oi’der 
to give them an ^opportunity of renewing the fight ; but finding that 
they shewed no inelination to move towards him, he prepared to re- 
turn to his camp, leaving them to take possession of the rock again at 
their peril ; for since the loss of the 200 Sepoys that defended it in 
the beginning of the action, he did not think it prudent to expose 
another detachment to the same risque, at such a distance {from his 
main body. The three guns with the prisoners were placed in the 
center, and the troops marcMng in platoons on each side, the artillery 
was distributed in the front, rear, and intervals of the column. The 
rear had scarcely got clear of the rock into the plain, when the whole 
of the enemy’s cavalry set up their shout, and came furiously on, 
flourishing their swords as if they were resolved to exterminate at once 
the handful of men that opposed them. Whosoever has seen a body 
of ten thousand horse advancing on the full gallop all together, will 
acknowledge with the Mareschals Villars and Saxe that their appear- 
ance is tremendous, be their discipline or courage what it will ; and 
such an onset would doubtless have disconcerted untried soldiers ; but 
the enemy had to deal with Veterans equal to any who have done 
honour to the British nation ; men convinced by repeated experience 
that a body of well-disciplined infantry would always prevail against 
irregular cavalry, let their numbers be ever so great. In tliis con- 
fidence they halted, and without the least emotion, waited for the 
enemy, who were suffered to come sufficiently near before the signal 
was given to the artillery officers : the cannonade then began fix)m 
eight six pounders, loaded with grape, and was kept up at the rate 
of eight or ten shot in a minute from each piece, so well directed 
that every shot went amongst the crowd, as was vi.sible by the numbers 
that dropped ; this soon stopped their career, and they stood a while 
like men astonished by the fall of thunder ; but finding no intermission 
of the fire, and that the battalion and Sepoys reserved theirs with re- 
covered arms, they wftit to the right about, and got out of the reach 
as fast as they had coine on, leaving the troops to return quietly to 
their camp. 

Thus was Tritchinopoly saved by a success, which astonished even 
those who had gained it ; nor was the attempt, however desperate it 
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1753 might seem, justified by the success alone ; for as the city would in- 
— evitahly have fallen if the English had remained inactive, so the loss 
of it would have been hastened only a few days if they bad been de- 
feated ; and major Lawrence undoubtedly acted with as much saga- 
city as spirit in risquing eveiy thing to gain a victory, on which alone 
depended the preservation of the great object of the war. 

The enemy dispirited by their defeat, began to disagree amongst 
themselves ; the Mysoreans and French reciprocally imputing their 
ill success to one another, and the Morattoes with great reason to 
both ; their parties appeared less frequently on the plain in the day, 
and none ventimed to patrole in the night ; the English Sepoys in 
Tondiman’s country availing themselves of this interval, quitted the 
woods, and joined the camp in the night, with a convoy of provi- 
sions which furnished a stock for fifty days. This necessary object 
being provided for, the Major determined to avoid coming again to a 
general engagement, before he was joined by some troops, which the 
arrival of the ships from Europe enabled the presidency to send into 
the field ; they were ordered to march through the Tanjore country ; 
and as a body of cavalry was still more necessary to enable the army 
to act with vigour against an enemy which had such numbers, he 
resolved to proceed without delay to Tanjore, in hopes that whilst 
he was waiting for the reinforcement, the appearance of the army 
and the reputation of their late success might determine the king to 
declare openly, and furnish the assistance of horse, of which the Eng- 
lish stood so much in need. The presence of the Nabob, being 
thought necessary to facilitate the negociation, he prepared to march 
with the army ; but on the evening that he intended to quit the city, 
his discontented troops assembled in the outer court of the palace, 
and clamouring declared that they would not suffer him to dove, be- 
fore he had paid their arrears ; in vain were arguments to convince 
this rabble, more insolent because they had never rendered any essen- 
tial service, that his going to Tanjore was the only measure from 
which they could hope for a chance of receiving their pay ; they re- 
mained inflexible, and threatened violence ; upon which captain Dal- 
ton sent a messenger to the camp, from whence the grenadier com- 
pany hnmediately marched into the city, where they were joined by 
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100 of the garrison, and all together forcing their way into the pa- 1753 
lace, they g^t the^abob into his palankeen, and escorted him to the ' — 
camp surrounded by 200 Europeans with fixed bayonets ; the male- 
contents not daring to offer him any outrage as he was passing, nor 
on the other hand was any injury offered to them ; for noth with- 
standing such proceedings in more civilized nations rarely happen, 
and are justly esteemed mutiny and treason ; yet in Indostan they 
are common accidents, and arise from such causes as render it diffi- 
cult to ascertain whether the prince or his army is most in fault. The 
Nabob had certainly no money to pay his troops ; so far from it that 
the English had now for two years furnished aU the expence of their 
own troops in the field : but it is a maxim with every prince in India, 
let his wealth be ever so great, to keep his army in long arrears, for 
fear they should desert. This apprehension is perhaps not unjustly 
entertained of hirelings collected from every part of a despotick em- 
pire, and insensible of notions of attachment to the prince or cause 
they serve ; but from hence the soldiery, accustomed to excuses when 
dictated by no necessity, give no credit to those which are made to them, 
when there is a real impossibility of satisfying their demands ; and a 
practice common to most of the princes of Indostan, concurs not a 
little to increase this mistrust in all who serve them : for on the one 
hand the vain notions in which they have been educated inspire them 
with such a love of outward shew, and the inervating dimate in 
which they are bom renders them so incapable of resisting the im- 
pulses of &ncy ; and on the other the frequent reverses of fortune in 
this empire dictate so strongly the necessity of hoarding resources 
against the hour of calamity, that nothing is more common than to 
see a Nabob purchasing a jewel or ornament of great price, at the very 
time that he is in the greatest distress for money to answer the neces- 
sities of the government. Hence, instead of being shocked at the cla- 
mours of their soldiery, tliey are accustomed to live in expectation of 
them, and it is a maxim in their conduct to hear them with patience, 
unless the croud proceed to violence ; but in order to prevent this 
they take care to attach to their interests some principal officers, with 
such a number of the best troops as may serve on emergency to check 
the tumult, which is rarely headed by a man of distinction. But when 
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1753 Iiis affairs become desperate by the success of a superior enemy, the 
prince atones severely for his evasions, by a total' defecJ,ion of his 
army, or by suffering such outrages as the Nabob Mahomed-aUy 
would in all probability have been exposed to, had he not been res- 
cuedrin the manner we have described. 

As soon as the Nabob arrived in the camp, major Lawrence began 
his march, and in order to avoid the enemy’s cavalry struck into the 
thick woods, which skirt the plain of Tritchinopoly to the south : the 
approach of the army seemed to determine the king of Tanjore to fur- 
nish the assistance they were coming to demand ; and not to give him 
any unnecessary umbrage by proceeding abruptly to his capital, the 
Major resolved to halt for some time at a distance, and encamped at 
Conandercoil, a town in the woods half-way between Tritchinopoly 
and Tanjore ; where, at the expiration of ten days, he received advice 
from Mr. Palk, who had been deputed to the king, that he had pre- 
vailed upon him to declare openly, and that orders were given to Mo- 
nac-gee the general to assemble the Tanjorine troops. On which the 
English army proceeded to Tanjore, where it was determined to re- 
main until they were joined by the reinforcement expected from Fort 
St. David. 

Of all the Nabob’s cavalry, no more than fifty accompanied him, 
the rest remained encamped under the walls of Tritchinopoly, and a 
few days after the departure of the English army went in a body, and 
informed captain Dalton that they intended to go over to the enemy, 
with whom they had made their terms, desiring at the same time 
that he would not fire upon them as they were marching ofiF. This, 
as he was very glad to get rid of such a dangerous incumbrance, he 
readily promised, and they went away unmolested at noon-day. 

The enemy, having now no other immediate object, gave their 
whole attention to blocade the city, which they were in a condition 
to effect without much difficulty ; for their superiority in Europeans 
deterred the garrison from venturing without the walls to interrupt 
their night patroles, as was their custom when they had only the My- 
soreans and Morattoes to encounter. However captain Dalton took 
the precaution of undermining in a dark night the posts of Warriore 
and Weycondah, to the west of the city ; the defences of Warriore 
were ruined, but the explosion failed at Weycondah, 
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The late supplies of provisions being entirely reserved for the use 1 
of the garrison, th% inhabitants were left to provide for themselves, 
and rice was now sold in the market for half a crown the measure, 
about an English quart, which was fifteen times dearer than the com- 
mon price ; and fire-wood was scarcely to be procured at any rate. 
This scai’city soon obliged them to quit their habitations, and in less 
than a month this spacious city, which had formerly contained 
400,000 persons, was left almost desolate ; for the military people 
who remained in it, soldiers and artificers of all denominations, did 
not exceed 2000 men ; of these the Nabob’s Peons, as being capa- 
ble of no other service than to give an alarm, were posted between 
the outward and inward wall ; their number was about 1000 : the 
Sopoys, 600, were stationed round the ramparts, and the Europeans 
about 200, were appointed, some to guard the gates, whilst the rest 
lay on their arms ever^' night, in readiness to march to any quarter 
where the alarm might be given. 

Vigilance supplied as much as possible the defect of numbers ; ne- 
vertheless it was visible that the city, thus slenderly garrisoned, would 
run great risque if the enemy attempted a vigorous assault by night ; 
nor were they entirely Avithout such intentions ; for the French pre- 
pared scaling ladders, and often sent parties to sound the depth of the 
ditch ; but these were always discovered and beaten off befoi-e they 
could accomplish their design. In the mean time Mr. Dupleix strenu- 
ously importuned Mr. Brenier, who had succeeded Mr. Astme in the 
command, to attempt an escalade at all events, and suggested to him 
a method of getting the information he wanted by sending one De 
Cattans an intelligent officer, as a deserter, into the town : the man 
was promised the command of a company, and thirty thousand ru- 
pees ; for which he not only undertook to find out the proper spot 
where they should place their scaling ladders, but also to maintain a 
correspondence with the^French prisoners, who were to break loose, 
and seize the arms of the guard, and attack the quarters of the Eng- 
lish whilst the assault was made on the walls. He was admitted into 
the city, and said, that he came to offer his servuce to the English, 
being disgusted by an unjust censure, which had been cast on his con- 
duct in the late battle at the golden rock : an over-strained affectation 
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1753 of frankness in his behaviom’ gave captain Dalton some suspicions, 
and two spies were set to watch his actions, whc" at di^erent times 
discovered him measuring the calibre of the gun, taking a survey of 
the works, and fathoming the height of the wall with a lead and 
line, after which he threw notes through the windows to the French 
prisoners. There was in the garrison a French soldier whose fidelity 
to the English might be depended on ; this man engaged to detect 
his countryman stiU more efiectually, and suffered himself to be chas- 
tized in his sight by captain Dalton for some pretended neglect ; after 
which he affected such a resentment for this treatment, that De Cat- 
tans gave him his entire confidence, offering him a great reward if 
he would assist in the execution of hi.s plan. The soldier said he was 
not made for great enterprises, but offered to desert the first night he 
should be on guard at the barrier, and to carry a letter, provided De 
Cattans would assure him of pardon for liaving deserted from the 
French. This the other readily agreed to, and gave him a pardon 
in form signed with his name, to which he added the tittle “ of pleni- 
potentiary of the marquis Dupleix.” At the same time he delivered 
to him a letter for Mr. Brenier, which contained a full and exact 
description of the defences of the place, and some commendations 
on his own address in deceiving the Englisli commandant, whom he 
de.scribed as a very young man, that placed more confidence in him 
than any of his own officers. The soldier carried the letter to cap- 
tain Dalton, who immediately caused De Cattan.s to be arrested ; at 
fii-st he denied the fact, but on seeing his own vu-iting, desired that 
he might not suffer the di.sgrace of being hanged, but have the ho- 
nour of being shot by a file of musketeers. He was told that his fate 
could not be decided before major Lawi-ence arrived ; ca])tain Dal- 
ton, however, desirous of drawing the enemy into a snare by the same 
means which they had employed against himself, promised the cri- 
minal to intercede for his paixlon, provided, he would write a letter 
to Mr. Breniei’, and prevail upon him to attempt an escalade at such 
a part as he, captain Dalton, should dictate ; this De Cattans readily 
agreed to ; the place fixed upon was Dalton’s battery, on the west 
side, not far from the northern angle, as being more accessible than 
any other from without ; but the defences and retrenchments within 
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were stronger than any where else. A black fellow undertook to I 
carry the letter tfor eight rupees, and Mr. Brenier, giving him ^ 
twenty, serJt him back with a letter to De Cattairs, promising to put 
his plan into execution, and desiring him to write frequently. In 
vain did the garrison watch several nights successively, hoping that 
the enemy would make the assault ; but the various reports which 
they received of major Lawrence’s arrival, kept them in such a con- 
tinual bustle and alarm, that they could not spare a night for the ex- 
ecution of this enterprize, notwithstandipg they appeared convinced 
of its practicability. 

The Mysoreans "finding that the explosion made at Weycondah, 
had done little damage, took possession of this post, and mounting 
two small pieces of cannon on the rampart, encamped 3U0 horse and 
some Peons under the walls ; and as the garrison of Tritchinopolv 
had not lately ventured into the field, those troops slept in perfect 
security without a single centincl. Captain Dalton receiving intel- 
ligence of their negligence, re.solvcd to beat up their quarters, and 
chusing a time when it ivas very dark, a party of 100 men, mostly 
Sepoys, marched up close to the tents, and made a general discharge 
amongst them before they were once challenged. The Sepoys got 
some horses and arms, and the whole party retreated out of reach 
before the' enemy were sufficiently rouzed to do more than fire a few 
shot at random. 

At length, after remaining a month closely blockaded, and obliged 
to be continually on their guard, the ganison received advice that the 
Major was approaching ; he was joined by the Tanjoiine army, con- 
sisting of 3000 horse, and 2000 matchlocks, under the command of 
Monac-gee, as also by the expected reinforcement from Fort St. David, 
of 170 Europeans and 300 Sepoys. On the 7th of August, the army 
arrived at Dalaway’s choultry, situated close to the southern bank of 
the Caveri, six miles east of Tritchinopoly, where they were de- 
tained the next day by the falling of a heavy rain, which rendered 
the coimtry between the choultry and city impassable. This obliged 
them to strike to the south-west, and the 9th in the morning they 
continued their march, escorting a convoj' of several thousand bullocks 
provided by the Nabob, and said to be laden with provisions ; signals 
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3 from the top of the rock in Tritchinopoly, not only apprized them 
that the enemy were in motion, but likewise pointed ^it the dis- 
positions they were making. Their cavalry in different parties ex- 
tended from the French rock to the golden rock ; at the sugar-loaf 
rock, as being the place where major Lawrence would first come 
within their reach, they kept their main body of Europeans and 
Sepoys, together with their artillery ; and a detachment took pos- 
session of the golden rock. The major, when arrived about a mile 
south-east of the sugar-loaf, halted, and having considered the enemy’s 
disposition, formed and ordered his march in consequence of it. To 
preserve the baggage and provisions from the enemy’s fire, he deter- 
mined not to attempt a passage through the posts they occupied ; but 
to march round the golden rock, avliil.st the convoy with the Nabob 
and his retinue, escorted by the Tanjorine troops, moved on at some 
distance on the left flank of the Europeans and Sepoys. It was ne- 
cessary at all events to drive the enemy, from the golden rock, since 
their fire from hence might greatly incommode the line of march : 
but as a suspicion of the major’s intention to pass that way, would 
naturally induce them to reinforce this post, he resolved to divert their 
attention, by halting, and forming as if he intended to march directly, 
and attack their main body at the sugar-loaf rock. This stratagem 
had the desired effect : monsieur Brenier, not an acute office!', recalled 
the greatest part of his detachment from the golden rock, and wdth 
much bustle got his troops in order, to receive the major : who in 
the mean time detached the grenadiers and 800 Sepoys from the 
front of the line, ordering them to defile behind the convoy which 
still proceeded on, and to march with all po.ssible expedition and at- 
tack the golden rock. Mr. Brenier did not perceive this motion be- 
fore it was too late to prevent the effect of it ; he however instantly 
sent forward 1000 horse at full gallop to intercept the English party, 
and at the same time detached 300 Europeans to reinforce the guard 
at the rock. The cavalry soon came up with the English party, and 
endeavoured to retard their march by caracoUing and gallopping about 
as if they intended to charge ; but the grenadiers did not suflfer them- 
selves to be amused by these motions, and fired hotly upon them with- 
out slackening their pace, nor made a halt until they had mounted 
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the rock, drove the enemy down, and planted their coloui’S on the ] 
top, whiclv they Accomplished before the enemy’s party of infantry, ^ 
marching from the sugar loaf rock, had got half way : who seeing 
the post they were sent to reinforce lost, had not the heart to make 
a push to recover it ; but halted, and taking shelter behind a bank, 
began to cannonade the grenadiem and Sepoys at the golden rock 
with four field pieces. By this time Mr. Brenier, with the rest of 
the French troops, had proceeded a little way from the sugar loaf 
rock, to support his advanced pai-ty ; but seeing them halt, he halted 
likewise. So that the main body of the English troops continued 
their march, and secured the possession of the golden rock without in- 
terruption ; the Tanjorines soon after came up with the baggage, 
and were ordered to remain with it in the rear. The English ar- 
tillery were now warmly employed against the cannon of the enemy’s 
advanced party, of whom none but the artillery men were exposed, for 
the rest kept close behind the bank. The English battalion was 
drawn up in the open plain without shelter, and in this situation suf- 
fered considerably, whilst their aidillery did little mischief to the 
enemy ; however the shot that flew over the bank went amongst a 
large body of horse who were drawm up in the rear of the advanced 
party, and flung them into confusion ; which captain Dalton ob- 
serving, he sallied from the city with two field pieces, and the cavahy 
finding themselves between two fires, hurried out of reach, some to 
the east, and others to the west. In the mean time several of the Eng- 
lish battalion were struck down, and major Lawrence observing that 
the enemy’s main body made no motion to join the advanced party, 
determined to make a push, and drive these troops from the advan- 
tageous ground of which they had talien possession. The grenadiers, 
with 200 more Europeans, and 300 Sepoy.s, were ordered to march 
and attack them, whilst major Lawrence remained at the golden rock 
wdth the rest ready to ,gupport them if repulsed, or if successful, to join 
and pursue the advantage by driving the beaten party on the enemy’s 
main body. The success of this attempt depending in a great measure 
on making the attack before the enemy’s main body could move up to 
the succour of their party, the English for more expedition marched 
without any field pieces ; but the artillery was notwithstanding not idle. 
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1753 for they fired continually from the main Lody to deter the enemy’s 
cavalry from attacking the flanks of the party as the y ma^lied. The 
officer appointed to lead the attack, instead of following' his orders, 
which directed him to come to the push of bayonet without hesitation, 
sent word that he could not execute them without artillery, and that 
he was halted, waiting for it. Upon this major Lawrence instantly 
quitted the main body, and galloping up, put himself at the head of 
the party, and led them on. The troops, animated by his example, 
marched on with great spirit, keeping their order, notwithstanding 
they were galled by a very smart fire from the enemy’s artillery, 
which killed several men, and amongst them, captain Kirk, at the 
head of the grenadiers ; these brave fellows, whom nothing during 
the war had ever staggered, could not see the death of the officer they 
loved without emotion. Captain Kilpatrick seeing them at a stand, 
immediately put himself at their head, and desired them, if they loved 
their captain as much as he valued his friend, to follow him, and re- 
venge his death : roused in an instant by this spirited exhortation and 
example, they swore in their manner, that they would follow him to 
heU. In this temper they pushed on ; and in order to prevent the 
enemy from retreating to their main body, marched to gain their 
right flank ; the enemy had not courage to stand the shock, but quit- 
ted the bank in great precipitation, and leaving three field pieces be- 
hind, them, ran away towards Weycondah, exposed great part of the 
way to the fire of the two field pieces which captain Dalton had 
brought out of the city, every shot of which, for several discharges, 
took off two or three men. The enemy’s main body now, when too 
late, began to move to the assistance of their party, but seeing them 
in'etrievably defeated, and percmving at the same time the main body 
of the English advancing from the golden rock, they lost courage, and 
without waiting to give or receive a fire, ran off in great confusion to- 
wards the five rocks, exposed to a severe cannonade from the rear 
division of the English artillery which had been left at the golden rock 
with the baggage ; the Tanjore horse remained spectators of their 
flight without taking advantage of it, by falling on them sword in 
hand, which if they had done, few would have escaped ; so that the 
loss which they sustained in Europeans did not exceed 100 men killed 
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and wounded : of the English battalion about 40 men were either 1753 
killed or ^isable&, and on both sides, principally by cannon shot. 

Monac-^e endeavoured to excuse his neglect, by alledging that the 
solicitude of the Nabob and his commissaries for the safety of the con- 
voy, made him unwilling to leave it exposed to the enemy’s cavalry 
which hovered round in large bodies : but this was no good reason ; 
for major Lawrence immediately on the enemy’s retreat sent him 
orders to pursue, and the battalion were marching back to secure the 
convoy. As soon as the enemy were out of sight, the army with the 
convoy proceeded ^to the city, where on taking an account of the pro- 
visions before they were lodged in the magazines, it was found that 
the quantity did not exceed 300 bullock loads, and this not a little 
damaged : which, in weight not being more than 30,000 pounds, 
was scarcely sufficient to supply the Europeans and Sepoj’s ten da3"s. 

It would be difficult to find an example of so gi'eat a negligence, in so 
essential a service, which had cost so much pains and risque, excepting 
in the irregular and indolent administration of a Moorish government 
in Indostan ; and indeed the English themselves were much to blame 
for trusting this important charge entirely to the conduct of the 
Nabob and his officers, who had loaded the rest of the bullocks, for 
there were near 4000, with their own baggage, and a heap of trum- 
pery not worth the carriage. 

The enemy removed their tents and baggage as soon as it was dark 
from the sugar-loaf rock to Weycondah, where they encamped all to- 
gether in so strong a situation, protected by the fire of that post, that 
they could not be attacked with any prospect of success. The Myso- 
reans had always drawn their provisions from their own country ; and 
as there was little probability of procuring plenty to the city whilst the 
enemy remained on the plain, the major, as soon as the troops were 
a little refreshed, marched out, and taking a circuit encamped at the 
five rocks, intending to intercept their convoys coming from the east- 
ward, and thus retaliate the distresses which they had so often brought 
upon'his army. At the same time Monac-gee, in order to secure the 
communication with Tanjore, undertook to reduce Elimiserum, whero 
the enemy had left a gandson of 200 SepoJ^s and a few Europeans, 
who submitted to him after a little resistance. 
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1753 Major Lawrence now ordered De Cattans to be hanged in sight of 
— the enemy’s advanced guards : he died with greaif resolution, but 
shewed much concern that he had endeavoured to betray captain 
Dalton, who had received him with so much hospitality and kind- 
ness. As the English had condescended to employ this delinquent 
against his own countrymen, after he was detected, his life ought to 
have been spared. 

The enemy still remaining at Weycondah, major Lawrence made 
a motion towards them on the 23d, upon which they decamped in a 
hurry, and leaving part of their baggage, with a gun and some am- 
munition behind, made a disorderly retreat to Mootachellinoor, a 
strong post on the bank of the Caveri, which secured their commu- 
nication with Seringham : the next day major Lawrence took posses- 
sion of the ground they had abandoned with an intention to send 
forward some artillery near enough to cannonade them ; but this 
design was unexpectedly frustrated, for the next day a reinforcement, 
equal to the whole of the English force, appeared on the bank of the 
Coleroon. It consisted of 3000 Morattoes, a great number of Peons, 
and some Topasses under the command of Morari-row, together with 
400 Europeans, and 2000 Sepoys, with six guns. 

Most of these Europeans amved in the end of June from the island 
of Mauritius, wliere they had been disciplined ; and Mr. Dapleix com- 
mitted a gi-eat error in not sending them immediately, together with 
Morari-row’s troops, to Tritchinopoly ; moi’e especially as the signal de- 
feat of the French and Mysoreans at the golden rock might have con- 
vinced him that they would hardly be able to prevent the English, 
when reinforced by the troops of Tanjore, from making their way good 
to the city with the convoy ; but his vanity on this occasion confounded 
his good sense ; for treating the battle of the golden rock as a trifling 
skirmish, and attributing the ill success of it to some pretended acci- 
dents common to the fortune of war, he seemed J;o disdain sending any 
farther assistance to an army which he confidently asserted could not 
fail to overpower their enemies in a very few days ; he therefore detain- 
ed this force to make conquests in the Carnatic ; but the wilful disposition 
of Morari-row frustrated in a great measure this design : for regarding 
no injunctions excepting those of the Mysorean, who was afraid to give 
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him positive orders, the Morattoe traversed the province according to 1753 
his own in^Jinatic^i, without keeping his force united, or acting in 
concert witri the troops of Pondicherry. However Mr. Dupleix pur- 
suing his plan as well as he was able, detached immediately after the 
capture of Chillambrum a large body of Sepo^^s, accompanied by some 
Morattoes, to attack the pagoda of Verdacbelum^; this force was led 
by one Hassan Ally, who had long been commander in chief of the 
French Sepoys, and had distinguished himself so much in this employ- 
ment that the Fi-ench king had honoured him with a gold medal in 
- token of his services ; this man was taken at Seringham with Mr. 

Law, and the English knowing his capacity kept him a close prisoner 
at Fort St. David ; from whence, however, he had lately contrived to 
escape, being can-ied through the guards in a basket which they 
imagined to contain lumber. The gaiTison of Verdachelum consisted 
only of 50 Sepoys commanded by a serjeant, who surrendered after a 
slight resistance; from hence Hassan Ally, joined by 50 Europeans, 
proceeded to Trinomaleo, where they found Morari-row with the 
greatest part of his force assisting, according to his promise, the troops 
ofVelore, who were laying close siege to the ])lace. The army of 
the besiegers now amounted to 0000 cavalry, 5000 Sepoj’s, and 100 
Europeans, including the 50 which Moi-tiz-ally kept in his own pay. 

The garrison, 1500 men, commanded by Bai’katoola, a faithful ser- 
vant to the Nabob, and a gallant officer, defended themselves with 
much bravery, making frequent sallies, and in one they surprized and 
beat up the quarters of the Morattoes, killing many of their horses ; 
this loss, the most sensible that the Morattoes can feel, determined 
Morari-row to look out for easier conquests ; and leaving the Phous- 
dar’s troops to continue the siege as they could, he marched away, with 
an intention to lay siege to Palam Cotah, a fort in the neighbourhood 
of Chillambrum. Here he was joined by a party of 350 Europeans, 
who endeavoured to prevail on him to march with them and attack 
the English settlement of Devi Cotah ; but Morari-row, apprehensive 
of the loss he might suffer in this attempt, refused to accompany them. 

On this difference they separated, the French marching towards the 
woods of Wariore-pollam, in hopes of levying contribution from the 
Polygar ; and the Morattoe to Trinomalee. Here, a few days after 
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1753 his arrival, he received letters from the regent informing him of his 
distress, since his convoys from Mysore b^an to be intercepted, and de- 
siring him in the most pressing terms to move immediate^ to Sering- 
ham with his whole force ; and Mr. Dupleix informing him at the 
same time that he intended to send all the Europeans he could bring 
into the field, the Morattoe, calling in all his stragglers, hurried back 
to Chillambrum, which was appointed the place of general rendez- 
vous ; from hence the whole reinforcement proceeded by very expe- 
ditious marches to Tritchinopoly, in sight of which they arrived on 
the 24th of August. 

Their appearance at so critical a conjuncture did not fail to raise the 
enemy’s spirits, wlio testified their joy by firing salutes and exhibiting 
fhewoi’ks for three days successively, at the same time making the ne- 
cessary preparations for coming to the plains again ; whilst the English 
and their allies saw themselves under the necessity of taking their mea- 
sures to act again on the defensive, under the same disadvantages to 
which they had been constantly subject, excepting in the short interval 
since the last defeat of the enemy : but even in this interval they had not 
been able to get more provisions than sufficed for the daily consump- 
tion ; for as their force was not sufficient to spare considerable escorts 
at a distance for the time necessary to collect large supplies, what they 
received came daily in small quantities, about 100 bullock loads at a 
time, which indeed had lately joined the camp without much difficulty. 
But it was evident that the enemy’s detachments would not scour the 
plain again as usual ; the Major therefore, to diminish the risk of his 
convoys coming from the eastward, quitted the neighbourhood of 
Weycondah as soon as their reinforcement appeared, and encamped on 
the same ground which he had formerly occupied a little to the north 
of the Facquire’s Tope. The enemy three days after quitjbd Moota- 
chellinoor, and encamped at the five rocks, where their army covCTcd 
a great extent of ground, for they had likewise been reinforced from 
Mysore. From the great superiority of their ‘numbers, the Major ex- 
pected that they would attack him in his camp, and ordered his men to 
sleep on their arms ; but they contented themselves with following 
their former plan of intercepting the convoys. And the very next 
day, the 28th, near 3000 horse, Moiattoes and Mysoreans, attacked an 
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escort of 100 Europeans with great vigour ; but the men, accustomed 1753 
to such enw^jintersj preserved themselves and the convoy by not part- 
ing with theJr fire, although the enemy rode several times to the very 
bayonets. 

The presidency of Madrass hearing of the reinforcement which Mr. 
Dupleix had sent to Seringham, determined to strengthen their own 
army with all the men that could be spared for the field, and sent 
them in one of the company's ships to Devi Cotah ; and the major, 
in order to facilitate the junction of these troops, as well as to protect 
his convoys, determined to encamp farther to the eastward ; and send- 
ing ofi’his baggage in the night, marched at day break the first of Sep- 
tember over the plain in full view of the enemy, and pitched his camp 
at a little distance to the south-east of the French rock. This ground 
was well chosen, for the right flank was protected by some pieces of 
artillery mounted on the rock, which were flanked by the cannon of the 
city. The front of the camp was for the most part secured by a morass, 
and the rear by swamps and rice fields. The Tanjorines were exceed- 
ingly delighted with the security in which they here found themselves, 
for they had before began to droop with apprehensions of having their 
quarters beat up by the Morattoes ; and Monac-gee exerting all his in- 
ftuence amongst his countrymen, prevailed on the merchants who dealt 
in rice, to bring frequent supplies of grain, although in small quantities. 

The enemy’s scouts gave them such good intelligence of the approach 
of the convoys that few escaped unattacked, but being constantly sup- 
ported by detachments of Europeans, they made their way good to the 
camp ; not indeed without some loss, since it was impossible in the tu- 
mult to prevent the buUocks and cooleys from flinging down their loads 
and taking flight. However, what arrived was sufficient for the daily 
wants, but So little more, that if two or three convoys had been cut off, 
the army would have been obliged to have had recoui'se to the small 
stock which was laid up in the city. The enemy, as if determined to 
reduce them to this distress, moved from the five rocks, aad encamped 
at the sugar loaf, extending fixrm hence to the golden rock. Here 
the regent and Morari-row having intelligence of the reinforcement 
of which the English were in expectation, pressingiy intreated the 
French to attack their camp before those troops arrived ; but Mr. 
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1753 Astruc declined the attempt, and contented himself with waiting for 
less hazardous opportunities of diminishing their foif:e ; aklength the 
English reinforcement arrived on the 19 th of Septembfcr, at Kelli 
Cotah, a fort 15 miles east of the city ; and never perhaps had two ar- 
mies remained 18 days in so extraordinary a situation, both encamped 
on the open plain without a bush on it, at about two miles distance 
from each other, so that with their glasses they could see one another 
sitting at dinner in their tents ; and a cannon shot from the advanced 
posts might easily reach the opposite camp : but as the swamps in the 
rear of both the camps did not permit either to move farther back, 
both refrained from commencing a cannonade ; the English desned no- 
thing more than to keep their battalion unimpaired until the arrival of 
their reinforcement ; hut for this very I’cason the French ought to have 
taken aU opportunities of diminishing their nitmber. Major Lawrence 
now apprehending nothing so much, as that the enemy might send a 
large detachment to intercept his reinforcement, determined if pos- 
sible to divert their attention by cannonading their camp ; and the 
day in which the troops were ordered to march from Kelli Cotah, an 
eighteen pounder, sent from the city, was mounted about half a mile 
south-west of the French rock, on the bank of the water-courae that in- 
tersects the plain, and early in the morning the IGth of September, it 
began to fire smartly ; every shot was seen to strike amongst the tents 
of the French battalion, who after having boro the insult patiently for 
two hours, detached their tliree companies of grenadiers with a large 
body of their allies., horse and foot, to attack the party posted with 
the eighteen pounder ; upon which motion the Major immediately 
threw a reinforcement into the water course of 250 Europeans, 800 
Sepoys, and three field pieces under the command of captaip Charles 
Campbell, who defended it so well that the enemy werS obliged to 
desist from their attempt, and retreat to their camp, not without a con- 
siderable loss ; for they had bore for some time a smart cannonade from 
five pieces of cannon upon the south-west cavalier of the city, as well 
as from the artillery at the watercourse. This repulse, seconded by a 
wntinuance of the fire from the 18 pounder, either deterred or di- 
verted them during the rest of the day from giving attention to the re- 
inforemnenb who having continued their march without moleshation, 
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joined the camp in the evening. The whole consisted of 237 Eu- 1753 
ropeans, with tl^ captains Ridge and Calliaud, lately arrived from 
Europe, 300 Sepoys. The junction of these troops inspired the 
army with as much joy as the doubtful expectation of their arrival 
had caused anxiety and solicitude ; and to retaliate on the enemy the 
same marks of exultation which they had lately employed on a like 
occasion, the tidings were announced to them by a discharge of all 
the artillery in the camp and city. 

There being now no more reinforcements to expect, and the 
vicinity of the enemy having greatly augmented the difficulties of 
getting provisions* and fuel, major Lawrence, as soon as the troops just 
arrived were refreshed, determined to bring on a general battle, which 
if the enemy declined he resolved to attack them in their camp. 

The tents and baggage were sent at night to remain under cover 
of the artillery of the city ; from whence at the same time 100 Eu- 
ropeans, all who could be spared from the garrison, marched out and 
joined the army. Every thing being prepared, major Lawi-ence quitted 
the ground near the French rock, and at day break, the 20th of Sep- 
tember, the army appeared at the Facquire’s Tope, and remained 
for some hours drawn up, offering the enemy battle ; but they shew- 
ing no inclination to accept the defiance, the Major sent for his tents 
again, and encamped on the spot on which he was drawn up, resolving 
to attack their camp the next day : as the success of this hardy enter- 
prize depended greatly on preventing the enemy from entertaining any 
suspicion of his intention, he cannonaded their camp, with an eigh- 
teen pounder, at different intervals during the rest of the day ; hoping 
to make them believe that he purposed nothing more than to harrass 
and incommode them. At night the tents were struck, and sent back 
again towards the city, and the whole army was ordered, after taking 
their rest in the open field, to be under anns at four in the morning. 

The enemy’s camp extended on each side of the sugar-loaf rock, 
but much farther to thfe west than to the east : most of the Morattoes 
were encamped on the east, the French quarters were close to the 
west of the rock, and beyond these the Mysoreans extended almost 
as far as the golden rock, occupying the ground for a considerable 
way behind the two rocks. The rear of the camp was covered with 
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1753 thickets and rocky gi-ouud. The French had flung up an intrench- 
ment in front of their own quarters, and intended tofhave ^ontinued 
it along the left flank, facing the west ; but on this side/ had only 
finished a small part, separated about 300 yards from the western ex- 
tremity of their intrenchment in. front, which interval was left open 
without defences : the Morattoes had likewise flung up an intrench- 
ment in their front to the east of the sugar-loaf : at the golden rock, 
which commanded the left flank and the front of the ground on which 
the Mysoreans were encamped, the French had stationed an advanced 
guard of 100 Europeans, two companies of Topasses, and 600 Se- 
poys, with two pieces of cannon, under the commifnd of a partizan 
of some reputation. Major Lawrence being apprized of these dis- 
positions, projected his attack to take the utmost advantage of them. 
At the hour appointed the army quitted the Facquire’s Tope, and 
marched in profound silence towards the golden rock : the battalion 
consisting of 600 men formed the van in three equal divisions ; the 
first was composed of the grenadier company of 100 men commanded 
by captain Kilpatrick, the picket of 40, by captain Calliaud, and two 
platoons, each of 30 men, under the command of captain Charles 
Campbell : the artillery, six field pieces, with 100 artillery men, were 
divided on the flanks of each division : 2000 Sepoys, in two lines, 
followed the Europeans : the Tanjorine cavalry were ordered to ex- 
tend to the eastward, and to march even with the last line of Sepoys. 
The moon had hitherto been very bright ; but a sudden cloud now 
obscm'ed it so much, that the first division of the battalion came within 
pistol shot of the golden rock before they were discovered ; and giv- 
ing a very smart fire, mounted it in three places at once, whilst the 
enemy, who had barely time to snatch up their arms, hurried down 
after making one irregular discharge, and ran away to the camp with 
such precipitation, that they left their two field pieces, ready loaded 
with undischarged. Animated by this success, the men called 

out with one voice to be led on to the grand* camp, and the Major 
availing himself of their alacrity, remained no longer at the rock 
titan was nec^sary to break the carriages of the enemy’s guns^ and 
to ioxm his troops again. Their disposition was now changied. tiie 
three #viammsof Eun^ieans were ordered to march, as near as they 
8 could. 
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could, in one line in front through the camp of the Mysoreans, in 
order to fi^l at once upon the left flank of the French quarters : the 
Sepo 3 r 8 weA divided on each flank of the battalion, but at some dia- 
tance in the rear. Had the camp, like those in Europe, been covered 
with tents, it would have been impossible to have penetrated through 
it in this order ; but in an Indian army none but the men of rank 
can aSord the expence of a tent, and the rest shelter themselves as 
they can in cabbins made of mats, so slight that they may be pushed 
down by the hand. The Tanjorine cavalry, intermixed with match- 
locks and peons, had halted during the attack of the golden rock, on 
the plain nearly opposite to the front of the French intrenchmenl^ and 
they were now instructed to move directly up to it, in order to m-eate 
what confusion they could with their fire arms and rockets. The bat- 
talion received the orders for continuing the march with loud huz- 
za’s, and the whole proceeded with the greatest confidence, as to a 
victory of which they were sure ; the drums of the three divisions 
beating the grenadiers march, the gunnere with their portfires lighted 
on the flanks, and the Sepoys sounding with no little energy all their 
various instruments of military music. This did not a little contribute 
to augment the consternation which the fugitives from the rock had 
spread amongst the Mysoreans, who were already taking flight, when 
the English entered their camp. The Europeans mai’ched with fixed 
bayonets, and recovered aims, but the Sepoys kept up a smart fire 
upon the swarms that were taking flight on aU sides. The French 
discovered by the fugitives which way the attack would feH, and 
drew up to oppose it, facing the west ; the left of their battalion was 
behind the finished but detached part of their intrenchment on this 
side ; and the rest extended towards the intrenchment they had thrown 
up in fronf of their camp ; which their line, however did not reach by 
100 yards ; but a bank running at this distance parallel to that in- 
trenchment, served to d^end the right flank of their battalion : in this 
position they derived no advantage from that part of their works on 
which they had most depended To the left of their battalion was a 
body of 2000 Sepoys, who inclined to the left, intending to gain the 
flank of the English battalion, and the same number were designed to 
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form their right wing ; but these, by some mistake, in this scene of 
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1753 hxirry and confusion, posted themselves on the sugaj’-loaf rock. The 
English troops advancing were prevented by the interruptions which 
they met with in the Mysore camp from keeping up in a line ; so that 
the first division had outmarched the second, and the second the third ; 
however as soon as they came nigh the enemy, whom they discovered 
hy the portfii’es of their guns, the hindermost quickened their pace ; 
hut nevertheless the whole line was not completely formed before 
they came within twenty yards of the enemy, by which time the Se- 
poys to the right had advanced from the rear, in order to oppose those 
on the enemy’s left : the artillery in the hurry coul^ not keep up with 
the battalion. The French artillery had for some time fired with great 
vivacity, but most of the shot flew too high, and killed several of the 
flying Mysoreans. The action commenced just as the day began to 
dawn : Mr. Astruc, with indefatigable activity prevailed on his men 
to wait and receive the English fire before they gave theirs : amongst 
those who suffered in this onset was captain Kilpatrick, who com- 
manded the division on the right ; he fell desperately wounded ; upon 
which captain Calliaud put himself at the head of the grenadiers, and 
took the command of the whole division ; the French Sepoys on the 
left scarcely stood the first fire of the right wing of the English Se- 
poys, but took flight : which captain Calliaud perceiving, he wheeled 
instantly round with his division, and gaining the left flank of the in- 
trenchment, behind which the left of the French battalion was posted, 
poured in a close fire upon them ; and the grenadiers pushing on with 
their bayonets, drove them crowding upon their center : the whole 
line was already falling into confusion, when a well-levelled discharge 
from the center and left of the English battalion in front compleated 
the route, and they ran away in great disorder to gain the other side 
of the bank on their light, where Mr. Astnic endeavoured to rally 
them ; but the grenadiers purauing them closely, renewed the attack 
with their bayonets, and put them again t<j flight : every man now 
provided for his own safety, without any regard to order, running 
towards the golden rock, as this way was the only outlet not ob- 
structed ; but as soon as they got to some distance on the plain 
thsy dispersed and took various routes. The left wing of the English 
Seapoys had hitherto taken no share in the engagement, for by 
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keeping too much to the Teft of the battalion, they came to the out- 1753 
.side of th^Frenca intrenchment, on the ground to which the Tan- 
jorines werc^ordered to advance ; however, as soon as they perceived 
the French battalion in confusion, they pushed on to the sugar-loaf 
rock, and with much resolution attacked and dispersed the body of the 
enemy’s Sepoy.s posted there, who from the beginning of the action 
had employed themselves in firing random shot indiscriminately upon 
friends and foes. The victory wuis now decided, and the English 
ti’oops drew up on the Erench parade. A body of Morattoes were 
the only part of the Indian army which made any motions to draw 
off the attention oF the English during the engagement ; they seeing 
one of the field pieces left with a few men at a distance behind the 
z'cst, galloped up, and cutting down the men, got possession of it ; but 
perceiving the battle lost, they did not venture to carry it off : never- 
theless they did not immediately quit the camp, where they were soon 
after joined by several other bodies of cavalry, encouraged by their 
c.vample : but the English artillery in a few rounds obliged them to 
I'otiro again, and they followed the rest of the fugitives, who were 
retreating towards Seringham by the pa.s.s of Mootachillinoor. It 
was some hours before the whole giit into the island, for the throng 
consisted of 30,000 men of all sorts on foot, and 1 0,000 horse, beside.s 
a great number of oxen, camels, and elephants. The Tanjorines 
were ordered to set out in piuviuit of the French troops, who were 
taking flight, dispersed on all sides over the plain ; but they could not 
be prevailed on to quit the spoil of the camp, whicli they were very 
bu.sy in plundering. 

The tents, baggage, and atnmunition of the French camp, together 
with eleven pieces of cannon, one an eighteen pounder, were taken; 

100 of th^ir battalion were either killed or wounded, and near lOq 
more, amongst whom was Mr. Astruc, with ten officcr-s, were made 
prisoners : several were afterwards knocked on the head by the peo- 
ple of Tondiman’s wood.s, 65 were taken straggling in the Tanjoro 
country ; and a detachment of Sepoys, sent out by captain Dalton 
from the city, brought in 21 of those who were making their way to 
the island by the pass of Chueklypolam ; so that the whole of their loss 
was at least 300 Europeans, with their best ofiicer ■, foi- such un- 
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1753 doubtedly was Mr. Astruc : it might have been much more, had the 
Tanjorines exerted themselves as they were orderea. Of ^he English 
about 40 Europeans were killed and wounded. / 

This action was decided entirely by the musketry ; for the English 
artillery were not brought into the engagement ; and the French 
cannon were ill pointed, and irresolutely served, even before the con- 
flict became hot and general ; after which the event cotdd not remain 
long in suspence between two bodies of men, whose dead feU within 
20 yards of each other. There are few instances of a victory in which 
the sagacity and spii’it of the general, as well as the resolution of the 
troops, are more to be admired. The French themselves confessed 
that they had no suspicion of the intentions to attack them ; nor did 
chance interfere to substract from the merit of this success : for major 
Lawrence, hefore he’ quitted his camp at the French rock, had pre- 
dicted most of the e%'ents which concurred to produce it. The 
Nabob’s standard was now planted in the enemy’s camp ; and the 
English flag, displayed on the top of the sugar-loaf rock, proclaimed 
the triumph of their arms to the country several miles round. 

The Tanjorines, elated to excess, although they had contributed 
nothing more than their appeai’ance in the field to gain the victory, 
proposed, immediately after the battle, to follow the enemy, and be»- 
siege them in Seringham ; but major Lawrence paying no attention 
to this rhodomontade, moved with the army in the evening to lay 
siege to Weycondah. 

This place, now a fort, was originally nothing more than a pagoda 
and choultry, situated at the top of a rock about 30 feet high. The 
rock was afterwards inclosed by a square stone wall, carried up as 
high as the top of the rock itself, and built thick enough to afford a 
rampart about five feet in breadth, besides a slender parsf^et, which 
has loop-holes to fire through : on the western side is a gateway, of 
which the top communicates with the rampart on either hand : the 
fcnsmyh ganison consisted chiefly of Sepoys* A watercourse served 
instead of a trench to shelter the English troops ; who having cut em- 
brasures through the bank about 400 yards from the wall, battered 
it with two eighteen pounders, and at the same time threw shells 
from a mortar and two cohoms. By the nest evening the wall was 
3 beaten 
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beaten down, within 12 feet of the ground. Early the next morn- 
ing some of the garrison endeavoured to make their escape, through 
a sally-port Vin the north, to a large body of hor.se, who were waiting 
at a distance to receive them : these fugitives were discovered by some 
of the English Sepoys on the right, who immediately ran to prevent 
any more from getting out ; and at the same time 600 other Sepoys^ 
who were under arms in the watercourse, set out of their own accord, 
without well knowing what was the matter, and ra,n directly to the 
breach, regardless of the commands of their officers, who assured them 
that it was not yet practicable ; but nothing could stop the tumult : 
they made several ineffectual attempts to mount the breach, notwith- 
standing they were warmly fired upon by the enemy from above. At 
length, finding it impracticable to succeed this way, they all ran to 
the gate, which some endeavoured to force, whilst others fired up, to 
drive the defenders from the ramparts : but this attempt likewise prov- 
ing ineffectual, a resolute Englishman, serjeant to a company of 
Sepoys, mounted on the shoulders of one of them, and getting hold 
of some of the carved work of the gateway, clambered up to the top ; 
and those below handing up to him the colours of hi? company, he 
planted them singly on the parapet : here he was .soon joined by about 
20 of his company, who followed his example ; and whilst some of 
these were engaged with the enemy, others went down on the inside 
of the rampart, and opened the gate. Those without instantly rushed 
in like a torrent ; which the enemy perceiving, they hurried down 
from the rampart, and ran up the steps, to gain the choultry and pa- 
goda at the top of the rock : but the English Sepoys followed them 
so closely, that they had not time to make any dispofsitions to defend 
themsdves there before they were attacked at the push of bayonet : 
in the firsC firry several were killed ; but the rest, about 400, flinging 
down their arms and calling for quarter, were spared. 

From Weycondah the army removed, and encamped at the French 
Bock, where they now abounded in as much plenty as they had 
hitherto suflfered distress ; for none of the enemy’s parties ventured on 
the plain, and the country people, no longer terrified by the rq)prehen- 
sion of losing their noses, brought in provisions in such abundance, that 
rice, which three days before was sold at four measures for the rupee 
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now sold at sixteen ; and at this rate a stock was Md in sufficient to 
supply the garrison for six months at full allowance. Captain Dalton 
seeing this object of the general soUicitude provided for, ^nd the city 
in all other respects out of danger, quitted the command of Tritchi- 
nopoly, and some time after returned to Europe. 

The approach of the rainy monsoon in the middle of October 
made it necessary to carry the troops into cantonment : the city itself 
would certainly have afforded them the best shelter -. but tbe stock 
of provisions laid up for the use of the garrison would soon have been 
consumed by the addition of such a number of mouths : and as little 
danger was to be aiDprehended from any attempts which the enemy 
might make during the ab.sence of the army, provided the garrison 
were commonly vigilant, major Lawrence preferred to remove to 
Coiladdy, on the frontiers of Tanjore, from whence the wants of the 
army might constantly be supplied, without the necessity of fatiguing 
the troops by employing them to escort convoys. Four hundred Se- 
poys and the sick of the battalion, with 150 Europeans, were sent 
into Tritchinopoly, to augment the garrison ; a detachment was left 
to defend Elimiserum ; and the rest of the English troops marched 
on the 23d of October to their winter quarters : they were accom- 
panied by the Nabob, with the few troops ho commanded ; but the 
Tanjorines quitted them, and proceeded to their capital, in order to 
be present at the celebration of a great festival which falls out at this 
time of the year. It was with great reluctance that major Lawrence 
saw them depart, judging from experience, that nothing but the last 
necessity would induce the king to send them back, notwithstanding 
that he promised, with much seeming complacence, that they should 
take the field, and rejoin the Nabob, as soon as the monsoon was past. 

During these transactions to the south of the Coleroon^ the Eng- 
lish arms had likewise gained some successes in the Carnatic. The 
retreat of Morari-row from before Trinonrilee increased the courage 
of the garrison, who signalized themselv'es so much by frequent and 
vigorous sallies, that the presidency of Madrass determined to send a 
reinforcement to their assistance ; and 500 Sepoys detached from the 
gs*rison of Arcot, arrived in the middle of September in sight of 
the place: but finding all the avenues blockaded, they concerted 
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measures with the governor, Berkatoola, to favour their junction, by 
making’ a "general sally, on a certain quarter of the enemy’s camp^ 
which the Sepoys promised to attack at the same time in the rear. 
This plan was executed with so much vigour, that notwithstanding 
the enemy took the alarm time enough to bring tlie greatest part of 
their troojts into action, they were entirely defeated : the general of 
the Velore troops being killed on the spot, and Hussan-ally, the com- 
mander of the French Sopoy.s, taken prisoner mortally wounded. 
This loss of their commanders struck the army with so much con- 
sternation, that they immediately raised the siege. 

In the same month the presidency were much alarmed by the at- 
tempts of Mahomed Comaul, the most considerable of the adven- 
turers, who in these times of confusion set up the standard of inde- 
pendency. This man commanded a body of horse at the siege of 
Arcot ; and after the army of Raja-saheb was dispersed by the battle 
of Covrepauk, kept together his own troops, and immediately levied 
contributions not only sufficient to attach them to his service, but 
also to engage others to inlist under his banner : however, alarmed 
by the fate of Chnnda-saheb at Seringham, he judiciou.sly determined 
to remove out of the reach of danger into the country of Neloor, the 
north-east part of the Nabob’s dominions, not doubting that its dis- 
tance both from Arcot and Madrass would enable him to establish him- 
self in those districts : he succeeded even beyond his expectation, for 
he found means to surprize the capital of Neloor itself, from whence 
he obliged Nazeabulla, the governor, to flee to Arcot. The English 
and the Nabob had so many enemies to fight, and so few troops to 
send into the field, that they could spare none to check the enter- 
prizes of Mahomed Comaul, who having enjoyed the fruits of his 
successes* without interruption for a year, extended his view.s, and 
pre^B^d to attack the pagoda of Tripetti. This temple, one of the 
most famous in the Decan, is situated on the top of a mountain, about 
fifty miles north-east of Arcot. The feast of the god to whom it is 
dedicated is annually celebrated in the month of September, and the 
offerings made by the concourse of pilgrims who arrive from all 
parts to assist at it, amount to so great a sum, that the Bramins, be- 
side what they reserve to themselves, pay the governmmit an annual 
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1753 revenue of GO, 000 pagodas, or 21., 000 pounds sterling. This revenue 
the Nabob assigned over to the English as a reimbursenysnt in part 
of the great expences they had incurred in the war ; a^ as neither 
the Bramins nor the pilgrims are sollicitous to whom this money is 
paid, provided the feast goes on without inteiTuption, it was the in- 
tention of Mahomed Comaul to get possession of the pagoda before 
the feast began. The presidency of Madrass, alarmed for the safety of 
a place in which the company was so much interested, sent a detach- 
• ment of forty Europeans, two companies of Sepoys, and three pieces 

of cannon, with orders to march and defend the pagoda : they were 
to be joined on the road by Nazeabulla, the Nabob’s brother, at the 
head of a large body of troops, but these not coming up in time, the 
detachment proceeded without them. When arrived near Tripetti 
they were unexpectedly surrounded by the whole of Mahomed Co- 
maul’s foi’ce, 5000 men, horse and foot ; the detachment had just 
time to take shelter in a neighbouring village, where the enemy im- 
mediately attacked them, and although constantly repulsed, they did 
not desist from their attempts before the night set in ; when the de- 
tachment having lost several of their Europeans, and expended all 
their ammunition, retreated ; the next day they were joined by Nazea- 
bulla Cawn’s army, with whom the day afterwards they proceeded 
again towards Tripetti. Mahomed Comaul met them on the plain, 
and the action began by a cannonade, which having created some 
confusion amongst the enemy, ensign Holt, who commanded the 
English detachment, marched up with his Europeans and Sepoys to 
improve the advantage ; but before they came near enough to give 
their fire, a shot from a wall-piece killed ensign Holt. However the 
mmi, not disconcerted by this accident, pushed on under the com- 
mand of their next officer, ensign Ogilby, and attacked fhe enemy 
with great vivacity, who were already wavering, when a luckJ^*^ot 
from one of the field pieces killed the elephant of Mahomed Comaul. 
His army seeing the standard of their general fall to the ground, as 
usual took flight, and with so much precipitation, that before he had 
time to mount a horse, they left him at the mercy of his enemies. He 
was taken prisoner and carried to Nazeabulla Cawn, by whose order 
he was instantly beheaded. His death removed the most dangerous 
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disturber of the Nabob’s government in this part of the country, for 1753 
he was a very brave and active man ; there were several other chiefs 
of less consequence, who were constantly making inroads into the 
districts of Ponomalee, Chinglapett, and Arcot, and gave frequent 
employment to the garrisons of these places ; but they always re- 
treated as soon as they heard that a detachment of Europeans was 
marching against them. 

The enemy at Seringham seemed so little inclinable to take ad- 
vantage of the absence of the English troops cantoned at Coiladdy, 
that they did not even send parties on the. plain to prevent the coun- 
try people from going daily with provisions to the market in Trit- 
chinopoly where the gan-ison were as well supplied and lived in as 
much tranquillity as if both sides had agreed in form to a cessation of 
hostilities : the enemy, however, convinced that the English would 
never have attempted to attack their camp at the sugar-loaf rock if 
they had not been joined by the cavahy of Tanjore, determined to 
leave no means untried to deprive them of this resource in future. 
Accordingly the regent gave Succo-gee, the king’s minister and fa- 
vourite, a sum of money more considerable than the first bribe, and 
Mr. Dupleix sent a letter penned in the Malabar language by his 
wife, in which he threatened the king, that if he dared to give the 
Nabob and the English any more assistance, the Morattoes should lay 
waste his country with fire and sword, and that if this should not be suf- 
ficient to terrify him into a neutrality, he would bring down the Sou- 
bah Salabad-jing, with his whole army, from Golconda. The effect of 
these practices, both on the king and his minister, was soon visible ; for 
Succo-gee taking advantage of the timorous and suspicious character 
of his master, prevailed on him to remove the general Monac-gee 
from the cbmmand of the army, by representing him as a man in such 
close connexion with the English, that he might probably, from a re- 
liance on their friendship, be induced to form projects dangerous even 
to the king himself ; wfio, alarmed at the same time by the menaces 
of Dupleix, determined to preserve his country by breaking the pro- 
mise he had made to the Nabob and major Lawrence, to send his 
troops to Coiladdy as soon as the rains were over. Having brought 
him thus far, the next step was to make him join the enemy ; this 
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likewise Succo-geo undertook to efiect, and the king it is said wa,s 
'' on the point . of signing the treaty, when a sudden and Jiinexpected 
event stopped his hand. ^ 

In the beginning of November the French at Seringham received 
a reinforcement of 300 Europeans, 200 T^passes, and 1000 Sepoys, 
with some cannon ; but instead of giving any signs that they had reco- 
vei’ed their .spirits by this increase ot their strength, they determined to 
remain quiet until major Lawrence should be ready to quit Coiladdy, 
in hopes that the gan-ison of Tritchinopoly would be lulled into secu- 
rity by seeing them remain inactive so long after the arrival of their 
reinforcement, and entertain no su.spiciou of the design they were me- 
ditating, when the time should come for carrying it into execution. 

This design was nothing less than to storm the city of Tritchino- 
poly in the night b}^ surpiize.. The part which the French chose to 
make the assault upon was Dalton’s battery, on the west side, near 
the north-west angle of the town, the same indicated by the letter 
which captain Dalton had prevailed on the spy De Cattans to write 
to the French commander Mr. Brenier ; it had formerly been a part 
of one of the four gateways to this city. The entrance into an Indian 
fortification is through a large and complicated pile of building, pro- 
jecting in the form of a paralelogram from the main rampart ; and 
if the city has two walls, it projects beyond them both : this building 
consists of several continued torras.5es which arc of the same height 

O 

as the main rampart and communicate with it ; the inward walls of 
these terrasscs form the sides of an intricate passage, about twenty feet 
broad, which leads by various short turnings at right angles through 
the whole pile, to the principal gate that stands in the main rampart : 
for some space on each hand of Dalton’s battery, the interval between 
the outward and inward wall of the city was much brdkder than 
any where else. Captain Dalton, when intrusted with the command 
of the garrison, had converted that part of the gateway which pro- 
jected beyond the outward wall into a solid battery, with embrasures : 
leaving the part between the two walls as it stood with its windings 
and terrasses : an interval was likewise left between the backside of the 
battery, and the terrass nearest to it, which lay parallel to each other ; so 
that an enemy who had gained the battery could not get to the ter- 
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rasa without descending into the interjacent area, and then mount- 1763 
ing the wall of the terrass with scaling ladders ; the battery, how- 
ever, communicated with the rampart of the outward wall of the 
city, but being, as that was, only eighteen feet high, it was com- 
manded by the terrasses behind it, as well as by the rampart of the 
inner wall, both of which were thirt3'^ feet high. Upon one of the 
inward cavaliers, south of the gateway, were planted two pieces of 
cannon, to plunge into the batterj’, and scour the interval between 
the two walls, as far as the terrasses of the gateway ; and two other 
pieces mounted in the north-west angle of the inward rampart, com- 
manded in like manner both the battery and the interval to the 
north of the terrasses. The French were, by De Cattan’s letter, and 
by deserters, apprized of ail these particulars, and notwithstanding 
the many difficulties they would have to surmount in attempting to 
force their way into the town through this part of the fortifications, 
they preferred it to any other', because it was more accessible from 
without ; for a rock level with the water almost choaked up the 
ditch in front of the battery. 

^ /V 

On the 27th of November, at night, the greatest part of the ene- 
my’s army crossed the river : the Mysoreans and Morattoes were 
distributed in different parties round the city, with orders to approach 
to the counteiscarp of the ditch, and divert the attention of the gar- 
rison during the principal and real attack, which was reserved for 
the French troops. Of this body 600 Em-opeans were appointed to 
escalade, whilst Mr. Maissin, the commander, with the rest of the 
battalion, 200 men, and a large body of Sejrys, waited at the edge 
of the ditch, ready to follow the first party as .soon as they should 
get into the town. At three in the morning the first party crossed 
the rock in the ditch, and planting their scaling ladders, all of them 
mounted the battery wiUiout raising the least alarm in the garrison ; 
for although the guard appointed for the battery consisted of fifty 
Sepoys, with their officers, and some European gunners, who were 
all present and alert when the rounds passed at midnight, most of 
them were now absent, and they who remained on the battcrj- were 
fast asleep ; these the French killed with their bayonets, intending 
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1753 not to fii'e until they were fired upon : but this i-esolution was imme- 
diately after fiustrated by an unforeseen accident ; for som^ of them at- 
tempting to get to a slight counterwall which lines the backside of 
the battery, fell into a deep pit, which had been left in the body of 
the battery itself, contiguous to that waU : none but the most tried 
soldiers can refrain from firing upon any unexpected alarm in the 
night, and upon the smeaming of those who were tumbling into the 
’ hole, several muskets were discharge<l. The French now concluding 
that they were discovered, imagined they might intimidate the gar- 
rison by sliewing how fixr they were already successful, and turning 
two of the twelve pounders u])on the battery against the toxvn, dis- 
charged them together witli a volley of small arms, their di’ums beat- 
ing, and their soldiers shouting their usual military cry, “ vive le roy." 
Fortunately the main guard, the barracks of the garrison, and the 
quaiters of the officem were in the north part of the town, not more 
than 400 yards from the battery. Captain Kilpatrick, who com- 
manded, remained so ill of the wounds he had received in the last 
engagement, that he was unable to remove from his bed ; lieutenant 
Harrison, the next in command, came to him upon the alarm to re- 
ceive his orders, which he gave with the usual calmness that distin- 
guished his character on all occasions, directing lieutenant Harrison 
to march instantly with the picquet, reserve, and the Sepoys who 
were not already posted, to the place wliere the attack was made, 
and to order there.st of the gan-ison to repair to their respective alarm 
posts, with injunctions not to stir from them upon pain of death. The 
enemy having drawn up their scaling ladders into the battery, sent 
two parties down from it into the inteiwal between the two walls : 
one of these parties carrying two petards, and conducted by a deser- 
ter, entered the passage which led through the tciTasscs, intending to 
get into the tov/n by blowing open the gate which stands in the in- 
wai’d rampart : the other party cairied the laddens, and were appointed 
to escalade ; whilst the main body remained upon the battery, keep- 
ing up a constant fire upon the terrasse.s, and upon the inward ram- 
part. But by this time the alarm was taken, and the cannon from 
each hand began to fire smartly into the interval between the two 
walls, and upon the batterj^ Lieutenant Harrison, with the main 
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guard, was likewise arrived U2>on the rampart, from wlience the 1753 
greatest p«’t of them j^assed to the ten-asses. The musketry of the as- 
sailants amidefenders were now emidoyed with great vivacity against 
each other, but with some uncertainty, having no other light to direct 
tlieir aim except the frequent flashes of fire : notwithstanding the hurry 
and confusion, lieutenant Harrison had the ju-esence of mind to station 
a platoon ujjon the rampart, directly above the gate, ordering them to 
keep a constant fire upon the jjassage immediately below, whether 
they saw any thing or not ; nothing could be more sensible or fortu- 
nate than his precaution ; for the platoon killed, without seeing them, 
the man who was to apply the first petard, as well as the deserter 
who conducted him, and both of them fell within ten yards of the gate. 

Those appointed to escalade, fixed their ladders on the south side of 
the terrasses, and a drummer, followed by an officer, had already 
mounted to the top, when a party of Sepoys came to this station, who 
killed the drummer, wounded and seized the officer, and then over- 
turning the scaling ladders overset the men who were upon them ; the 
ladders broke with the fall, and the assailants called for more ; but were 
disappointed ; for the rest wliicli had been brought wei'e shattered and 
rendered useless by the grape-shot fired from the two pieces of cannon 
planted upon the cavalier ; it was soon after found that the man who 
was to manage the second petard was killed. Thus defeated in all 
their expectations they determined to retreat, and went up to the bat- 
tery again, where the whole now resolved to make their escape ; but 
this for the want of their ladders was no longer practicable, except by 
leaping down eighteen feet f)erpendicul<ar, either upon the rock or 
into the water. Desperate as thi.s attempt appeared near one hundred 
made the experiment ; but what they .suflercd deterred the rest from 
following tTieir example, who, in despair, turned, and recommenced 
their fire from the battery upon the defenders. Lieutenant Harrison, 
with the greatest part of^his Europeans, were assembled upon the ter- 
rass nearest the battery, and the two bodies, separated only by an in- 
terval of twenty feet, kept up a smart fire upon each other as fest as 
they could load : but the defenders had the advantage of firing under 
the cover of parapets from a situation twelve feet higher than the 
enemy upon the battery, who were totallv exposed from head to foot, 
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and were likewise taken on each flank by two pieges of cannon, as 
well as by the fire of some parties of Sepoys posted on the Inain ram- 
part on each hand of the gateway. Thus galled, unabler to retreat, 
and finding that resistance served only to expose them more, they de- 
sisted firom firing, and every man endeavoured to shelter himself as he 
could ; some in the embrasures of the battery, others behind a cavalier 
contiguous to it, and the rest in the interval between the two walla ; 
the garrison, nevertheless, trusting to no appearances of security, con- 
tinued to fire upon all such places in which they suspected them to be 
concealed. At length the day, long wislied for hy bojth sides, appeared ; 
when the Frencli, flinging down their arms, asked for quarter, which 
was immediately granted. The officei's from the rampart ordered them 
to assemble in the iritcrval between the two walls, from whence they 
were conducted, in small bodies at a time, by a party of Europeans 
into the city, through the gateway they had assaulted. Three hundred 
and sixty Europeans were thus made prisoners, of which number 
sixty-seven were wounded ; thir ty-seven were found killed upon the 
battery and in the rest of the works : those who escaped by leaping 
down were taken up by their own troops waiting on the outside of 
the ditch ; but the French themselves confessed, that of the whole 
inmiber, which was near one hundred, every man was much disa- 
bled ; and some few were killed. Thus ended this assault, which after 
exposing the city of Tritchinojroly to the greatest risque it had run 
during the war, ended by impairing the French force more than any 
other event since the capture of Seringham, nevertheless we do not 
find that lieutenant Harrison received any recompence for his gallant 
and sensible conduct in this hazardous and important service : he died 
some time after, without being promoted from the rank in which he 
served when he saved the city. 

The firing was heard by the outguards at Coiladdy, where the next 
evening a messenger arrived from the city, jipon which major Law- 
rence immediately detached a party to reinforce the garrison, and 
prepared to follow with the rest of the army, but heavy rains pre- 
vented him from arriving before the 3d of December. In the mea“ 
lame the enemy on the third night after the assault crossed the river 
again, with aU the Mysore cavalry, eight thousand men, dismounted, 
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who had promised the regent to make a more successful attack upon 1 753 
the city ; hut finding the garrison alert they retreated without at- 
tempting an^ thing. 

The king of Tanjore, who, notwithstanding the alliance he was 
entering into with the French, knew nothing of their intentions to 
storm Tritchinopoly, was not a little astonished at the news, and the 
loss which they sustained in the attempt made him repent that he had 
shewn so much inclination to abandon the Nabob and the English : 
the French finding that their misfortune produced a change in the 
intentions which the king had began to entertain in their favour, de- 
termined to waste no more time in negociating with him, but pre- 
pared to send a party of Morattoes to ravage his country. The king 
having intelligence of their design sent a body of troops under the 
command of his uncle Gauderow to Tricatopoly, a fort eighteen miles 
east of Tritchinopoly, where they were ordered to remain and punish 
the Morattoes : for this phrase, in the vain language of the princes 
of Indostan, is synonimous to fighting, and is not seldom made use of 
even by those who lose the battle. The king making a merit of this 
resolution to the Nabob, pretended that Gauderow only waited on the 
frontiers until the whole army was assembled, which would then im- 
mediately march to Tritchinopoly. Major Lawrence, willing to put 
the sincerity of this profession to the test, wrote to the king that his 
troops would be of little service whilst they were commanded by so 
imexperienced an officer as Gauderow, and desired that Monac-gee 
might be reinstated in the command, of which he was the only man 
in the kingdom capable. This commendation served to confirm those 
suspicions of the general which had been raised in the king’s mind by 
the artifices of his minister ; and major Lawrence being informed of 
the alarm which the king had taken from his remonstrances in Mo- 
nao-gee’s favour, resolved to make no farther mention of his name, 
lest the consequences sGould be fatal to him ; but requested that the 
Tanjorine troops might join him without delay, even under the com- 
mand of Gauderow. None however came ; for the Morattoes hav- 
ing sent a small party to amuse Gauderow, their main body of 1200 
men penetrated into the kingdom at the end of December by another 
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1753 road, and as they had threatened began to lay the cojintry waste with 
fire and sword. 

This was the first motion which any of the enemy’s parties had 
made since the assault of Tritchinopoly : in the mean time several 
convoys were escorted from Tricatopoly to the English camp. 

In the Carnatic the districts which acknowledged the Nabob had 
received no molestation from his enemies since the defeat of Maho- 
med Comaul at Tripetti, which happened in the month of September. 
The troops which Mr. Dupleix was able to send into the field from 
Pondicherry had lately been employed in besieging Palam Cotah, the 
same fort which they had refused to reduce for Morari-row. This 
place, with the circumjacent territory, is the only part in the Car- 
natic which does not depend on the Nabob of Arcot ; it belongs to 
the Nabob of Cudapah. Examples of such sequestrations occur in 
every province of the Mogul empire, which amongst the rest of its 
feudal institutions allots to every Nabob a certain revenue arising 
from the product of lands, for his private expences : but as the basis 
of the Mogul government consists in regulations which deprive all 
its officers of any pretensions to real estates, and in obliging them to 
acknowledge that they hold nothing by any other title than the fa- 
vour of the sovereign ; the lands thus allotted to a Nabob are rarely 
situated in the province governeil by himself, but are generally chosen 
in the most distant part of one of the neighbouring provinces ; so 
that in this institution the Mogul’s authority over aU his officers ap- 
pears in its utmost majesty ; since the inhabitants of a province see 
the Nabob appointed to rule them, excluded from the right of ap- 
propriating to himself any part of the territory over which his jmis- 
diction, notwithstanding, extends. Hence likemse a perpetual source 
of disputes is established between the Nabobs of neighbouring pro- 
vinces, who never fail to give one another reason to complain of 
violence committed in these sequestered lands. The Nabob of Cu- 
dapah apphed to the presidency of Madrass to assist the governor of 
Palam Cotah, on which they ordered a detachment of thirty Euro- 
peans, and two hundi-ed Sepoys, to mai’ch from Devi Cotah and re- 
lieve the place. The detachment did not take the field before the 
3 enemy 
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enemy had ma(*e a practicable breach which they intended to storm J7 
the next ^ay : but lieutenant F razer having concerted measures with 
the governor, contrived to introduce liis ]>arty that very night, and 
the enemy at day-break hearing English drums beating in the place, 
suspected what had happened, and immediately raised the siege. 
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1753 TT7HILST these events were passing in the southern parts of 
— ^ the Decan, others of great consequence to tho interests of the 
Fi-ench nation, happened at Golcondah, and in the northern pro- 
vinces of the Soubahship. 

Notwithstanding the death of Ghazi-o-din Khan, which happened 
in October, 1752, the Morattoe generals, Balagerow and Bagogee 
Bonsola, continued the war against Sallabadjing and Mr. Bussy, who, 
as in the preceding year, marched westward towards the country of 
Balagerow ; he, as before, began to bum his own villages, and the 
Morattoe cavah-y in seveml skirmishes, were repulsed with slaughter 
by the French troops and artillery. These losses soon induced Bala- 
gerow to make proposals of peace, w-hich was concluded about the 
middle of November at Calberga, a considerable town and fortress 
about 50 miles west of Beder ; Sallabadjing giving up to Balagerow 
several districts near Brampoor, in exchange for others in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aureugabad, which had been given to him by Ghazi-o- 
din Khan. As soon as this peace was ratified, Balagerow returned 
with his part of the array to Poni, and Bagogee Bonsola with his 
towards Nagpore, the capital of his estates, about 350 miles north- 
east of Aurengabad, in the middle of the province of Berar. • 

Mr. Bussy having brought the Soubah’s aflTairs to this state of ap- 
parent tranquillity, asked and obtained the province of Condavir, ad- 
joining to the territory of Masulipatnam, of which the French com- 
pany w'ere already in possession ; but Condavir was far less than the 
extent of his views, and he rvas meditating much greater requests ; 
when they were interrupted by a renewal of hostilities with Bagogee 
Bonsola, who resenting that Sallabadjing had not consented to several 
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demaTids, which die preferred when Balagerow was treating, loitered 1753 
on the way until the other Morattoe, whom he feared, was returned 
to his capitai ; and then, about three weeks after the separation, ap- 
peared again before Galberga, where the army of Sallabadjing still 
remained. 

His cavalry, as usual, ruined the countiy, intercepted convoys, 
and attacked such parties as they could surprize with superior num- 
bers : but avoided, as lUuch as possible, any encounter with the 
French troops : which however they covdd not always escape ; but 
were exposed several times to the French artillery, by which they 
suffered considerably. He nevertheless continued his depredations, 
and Mr. Bussy wishing, for the sake of his own views, to relieve Sal- 
labadjing frbm all military operations, advised him to give Ragogee 
several districts in the neighbourhood of Bcrai', who on this cession 
retreated to Iris own country, about three weeks after he had recom- 
menced hostilities. But these pacifications produced an effect con- 
trary to that which Mr. Bassy had expected from them ; for the 
cessions made to the Morattoe.s, had deprived many of Sallabadjing’s 
officers of their pen,sions and employments, and consecprently encreased 
their aversion to the influence which Mr. Bussy maintained in his 
councils. Shanavaze Khan, the first promoter of this discontent, no 
longer appeared at the head of the faction ; but another more dan- 
gerous opponent encouraged the disaffected, and thwarted Mr. Bussy : 
this was Seid Laskar Khan, the Duan, who under N izam-al-muluck 
had held the post of captain-general of the Soubah’s army, in which 
character he likewise accompanied Nazirjing into tlie Carnatic. From 
the opinion entertained of his abilities, both as a statesman and a sol- 
dier, it was believed that Nazirjing would have escaped his fate, 
if he had not deprived himself of the counsels of this officer, by 
sending him to suppress some commotions at . Aurengabad, soon 
after the army retired, from Pondicherry to Arcot ; he was at Au- 
rengabad when Sallabadjing and Mr. Bussy arrived there, in the pre- 
ceding year ; and although he detested, more than any one, the 
favours which the Soubah conferred uj>on his European allies, ho 
dissembled his sotitimouts <o woll, that Mr. Bussy believing him his 
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1753 friend, had persuaded Sallabadjing to appoint hinv Duan, or Vizier ; 
but as soon as Seid Laskar Khan found himself well-established in 
this post, he threw oflf the mask, and on aU occasions 'contradicted 
the inclinations of his prince, whenever he thought they were dic- 
tated by the influences of Mr. Bussy ; and now more than ever, when 
he saw the extent of his demands for the French nation. It hap- 
pened that in the beginning of the year 1753, a few days after the 
peace with Ragogee, Mr. Bussy fell dangerously ill at Calberga, and 
although his constitution surmounted the first attacks of his distemper, 
he remained much enfeebled ; and his phj'sician b§ing convinced, that 
his recovery depended on a total relief from those continual and anxious 
occupations, to which Mr. Bussy could not refuse himself, whilst he 
remained either in the camp, or court of Sallabadjing, he advised him 
immediately to retire, and to sequester himself from all business at 
Masulipatnam, until he should be perfectly recovered. Accordingly, 
Mr. Bussy departed from the camp in January, but left all the French 
troops and Sepoys with Sallabadjing, who soon after his departure 
proceeded without interruption to Hyderabad. The oflBcer who now 
commanded the French troops, had neither experience, nor capacity 
sufficient to penetrate and counteract the intrigues of a faction in a 
Moorish court ; and the Duan resolved, during Mr. Bussy's absence, 
to break the imion between the-se too powerful auxiliaries and his 
sovereign. This was no easy task ; for Mr. Bussy had persuaded 
Sallabadjing, a prince deficient both in personal courage and sagacity, 
that the French battalion were not only the principal support of his 
government against foreign enemies ; but also the best security of his 
person and authority against intestine plots and commotions. The 
Duan therefore found it necessary to accustom him by degrees to the 
absence of these favourite troops : it was equally necessary to prevent 
them from entertaining any suspicion of this design, for they were too 
foiTuidable to be removed abruptly ; Mr. Bus.'jy having joined to the 
battalion of Europeans, a body of 5000 Sepoys, paid by himself and 
acting entirely under his own orders. The Duan therefore neglected 
for some time to furnish the pay of the French army at the usual pe- 
riods, pretending that several considerable districts at a distance from 
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Hyderabad, had failed in the payment of their I’evenues to the treasury ; 1753 
and when*the French officers, as he expected, complained loudly of 
their own dfetresses, he told him that he knew no other method of 
satisfying their demands, unless by sending them to collect the revenues 
of the Soubah from those who withlield them : this proposal they 
very readily accepted, expecting, from the custom of Indostan, that 
they should receive considerable presents, besides the sums which they 
were charged to levy. Still it would have been difficult to have ob- 
tained Sallabadjing's consent for their departure, had not their own 
misconduct convinced him that it was necessary for the peace of the 
city ; where, since Mr. Bussy’s departure, the discipline to which he 
had accustomed them was so much relaxed, that they daily committed 
disorders, for which, the persons aggrieved, were continually demand- 
ing justice at the gates of the palace. 

As soon as the Duan had thus removed and separated the greatest 
part of the French troops, into several different parts of the country, 
he invented some pretext to persuade Sallabadjing, that it was ne- 
cessary he should return without delay to Aurengabad ; and even pre- 
vailed upon him, to permit no more than a small detachment of their 
Europeans and Sepoys to accompany him. He then instructed the 
governor of Golcondah, to furnish no pay to those who remained in 
the city, and to distress them by every other means, excepting open 
hostilities ; and the same orders were given in the countries, to which 
the several detachments had been sent to collect their arrears. This 
treatment, so different from what the French had hitherto received, 
he thought wordd lead them, of their own accord, to ask their dis- 
mission from a service, in which they should find that nothing more 
was to be'got. 

Accordingly the soldiers and Sepoys disappointed of their pay, be- 
gan to clamour and desert ; but the French officers stood firm to 
their duty, and contributed their own money to appease thoii- troops. 

Tlus resource, however, was very inadequate to the necessity, and the 
danger encreasing every day, they wrote to Mr, Bussy, that bis im- 
mediate return to Hyderabad, was the only means, left to save the 
national affairs in the Decan. Mr Bas^y, not being yet recovered 
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1753 from his ilhiess, hesitated ; but was soon after deb»rmined by a pe- 
remptory letter from Mr. Dupleix, threatening to make hW respon- 
sible for the consequences of his absence from the important com- 
mand with which the nation had intrusted him with such unlimited 
confidence. He left Masulipatnam about the end of June, having 
previously sent orders to all the detachments stationed abroad, to be 
at Hyderabad, about the time that he expected to arrive there him- 
self. He arrived on the 23rd of July, and found all his tr oops "assem- 
bled in the city ; they were 500 Europeans and 4000 Sepoy.s. This 
force, and his own presence, imposed respect upon, the governor, and 
all the other officers of Sallabadjing’s administration. They imme- 
diately consented to furnish some money in part of the arrears, which 
the JDuan had wnthheld with so much artifice, and Mr. Bussy out of 
his own stock, and by his credit with the banker’s^ procured more, 
which all together was sufficient to appease the troops ; whom, never- 
theless, in the first days after his arrival, he had with much difficulty 
been able to restrain from open tumiilt an d violence in the city. But 
although the present distress was removed, yet no pro^fision was made 
for the future ; and from the late practices,’ every obstacle was still to 
be expected from the disposition of the Duan, who, at this very time, 
refused to furnish the pay, and subsistance of the small detachment 
which had accompanied Sallabadjing to Aurengabad. Mi'. Bussy 
saw the only remedy ; and determined to proceed with his whole 
force to that city, as soon as the rains should cease, which, in that 
part of the Decan, continue from the beginning of July to the end 
of September. The march fi'om Golcondah to Aurengabad is at 
least 300 miles ; nevertheless, he found means from his own resources 
to make the necessary preparations, and left Golcondah in ihe begin- 
ning of October. 

Notwithstanding the evil dispo.sition of Seid Laskar Khan., and his 
adherents, Mr. Bussy had several friends, who were men of impoi't- 
ance in the court of Aurengabad ; Sallabadjing himself was at this 
time very much in debt to his own army, and moreover, in appre- 
hensions of another ruptm'e with Ragogee the Morattoe ; so that the 
boldness of Mr. Bussy ’s resolution, in marching uncalled for to Au- 
® rengabad. 
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rengabad, created* no little perplexity in the councils of the Souhah, 1753 
and more Tn the mind of his minister, who even deliberated with — 
himself, whether he should not take refuge in the impregnable for- 
tress of Doltabad, about eight miles from Aurengabad ; he liowever 
judged better, and tried negotiation, making many excuses and apo- 
logies, proffering to surrender the seals of his office, and requesting 
that Mr. Bussy would confer them upon some other person. Mi- 
Bussy penetrated the artifice of this seeming humility, which was 
practised by the Duan, only because he knew that Mr. Bussy would 
not risque the obloquy and reproach of having moved him from his 
office, as the preparatory means of obtaining the ambitious demands 
of his own nation from Sallabadjing. Both therefore were equally 
willing to treat, and an able agent, in whom both had equal con- 
fidence, soon adjusted the terms of reconciliation. The ceremonials 
of the first interviews, both with Seid Laskar Khan and Sallabadjing, 
were dictated by Mr. Bussy, and agreed to by them. 

Every thing being settled, the French army advanced on the 23d 
of November from the ground where they had halted several days, 
waiting for the conclusion of the terms of reconciliation. About 
eight miles from Aurengabad, they were met by Seid Lasker Khan, 
accompanied by twenty-one qther lords of distinction, all riding in 
the same line on them elephants, attended by their respective guards 
and retinues, and surrounded by a great niunber of spectators. When 
near, the elephant of Seid Laskar Khan bowed first ; on which all the 
other lords dismounted likewise, as did Mr. Bussy, who embraced first 
Seid Laskar Khan, and then the other lords. All then mounted 
again, and proceeded in military order towards the Souhah, who 
Avaited for' them, accompanied by a great number of troops, in a tent, 
pitched at some distance from this interview. He embraced Mr. Bussy 
at the entrance of the tent, and was saluted by the French artillery. 

When seated within, Mr. Bussy made his offerings, which consisted 
of several elephants, some horses, and jewels ; all his officers likewise 
presented gold rupees. After which Sallabadjing ai'ose and came out 
of the tent, holding Mr. Bussy by the hand, who assisted him to 
mount his elephant, and then mounted his oAvn, a« did all the lords. 
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The procession was now magnificent and immense* consisting of a 
great army, all the nobles, and most of the inhabitants of one of the 
first cities in Indostan. The pomp, when ai-rived at the ^palace, was 
saluted by numerous and repeated discharges of cannon. As soon as 
the court was ranged, Sallabadjing made presents to Mr. Bussy, of 
the same kind and value as he had just before received firom him, 
and then dismissed the assembly. Mr. Bussy then proceeded to the 
house' of Seid Laskar Khan, who confirmed and swore to the execut- 
ing the terms which Mr.- Bussy had insisted upon. They were, that 
“ the provinces of Mustaphanagar, Elore, Rajamundrum, and Chi- 
" cacole, should be given for the support of the French army ; and 
“ that the patents should be delivered in three days : that the sums 
“ which Jaffer ali Khan, at that time governor of those provinces, 
“ might have collected before Mr. Bussy should be -able to settle the 
“ administration of them, should be made good firom the Soubah’s 
" treasury, in case Jaffer ali Khan himself should delay, or evade the 
" payment of them: that the French troops should, as before the 
" separation, have the guard of the Saubah’s person : that he should 
“ not interfere in any manner in the affairs of the province of Ar- 
*' cot ; and that aU other affairs in general, should be conducted 
" with the concurrence of Mr. Bussy. In return, Mr. Bussy swore 
“ to support and befriend Seid Laskar Khan in his office of Duan.” 
The patents for the four provinces were prepared without delay, 
and delivered to Mr. Bussy, who sent them immediately to Mr. Mo- 
racin, the French chief at Masulipatnam, with instructions, to take 
possession. 

These acquisitions added to Masulipatnam, and the province of 
Condavir, made the French masters of the sea-coast of Coromandel 
and Orixa, in an uninterrupted line of 600 miles from Medapilly to 
the pagoda of Jagernaut. These countries are bounded by a vast chain 
of mountains, which run nearly in the same direction as the sea-coast, 
and are in most places about eighty or ninety miles distant from it, 
although in some few not more than thirty. They are covered with 
impenetrable forests of bamboes, and in their whole extent there are 
no more than three or four passes, which according to Mr. Bussy’s 
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account, may be* defended by 100 men against an army. The pro- 1753 
vince of Condavir extends between the river Kristna and Gondegama, r— 
which gains»the sea at Medapilly ; the limits of the other four pro- 
vinces are not exactly ascertained ; nevertheless it appears that Mus- 
taphanagar joins to the north of Condavir ; that Elore lays to the 
northwest of Mustaphanagar ; that Rajamundrum is bounded to the 
south of these two provinces ; and that Chicacole, much the largest 
of the four, extends 250 miles from the river Godaveri to the pagoda 
of Jagemaut. The revenues of the four provinces were computed 
at 3,100,000 rupees ; of Condavir, at 680,000, and the dependencies 
of Masulipatnam were so much improved that they produced this 
year 507,000 ; in all 4,287,000 rupees, equal to more than 535,000 
pounds sterling ; all these rents, excepting those of Masulipatnam, 
and its dependencies, which seemed already to have been carried to 
the height, might be gi-eatly improved. So that these territories ren- 
dered the French masters of the greatest dominion, both in extent 
send value, that had ever been possessed in Indostan by Europeans, 
not excepting the Portugueze, when at the height of their prosperity. 

Nor were commercial advantages wanting to enhance the valiie of 
these acquisitions, for the manufactures of cloth proper for the Euro- 
pean markets are made in this part of the Decan, of much better fa- 
bric, and at much cheaper rates than in the Carnatic : in Rajah- 
mundrum are large forests of teak trees, and it is the only part of the 
coast of Coromandel and Orixa that furnishes this wood, which is 
equal in every respect to oak ; Chicacole abounds in rice and other 
grain, of which great quantities are exported every year to the Carna- 
tic. Although it was intended that the French should not hold these 
countries, .jny longer than they maintained the stipulated number of 
troops in the Soubah’s service, yet it is evident that he could not have 
given them an establishment in any part of his dominions, from 
which it would be so difficult to expel them, in case they neglected to 
fulfil their obligation : for, defended on one hand by the chain of 
mountains, and having on the other all the resources of the sea open, 
they might, with a few precautions, defy the united force of the De- 
can. This the Duan, Seid Laskar Khan knew, and dreaded so much, 
that he had offerer! Mr. Bus.sy a much larger tract of country, in the 
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1753 inland parts of the Soubahship, provided lie would desist from 
demanding these provinces. 

Mr. Bnssy passed the remainder of the year 1753, afAurengabad, 
employed in regulating the discipline of his troops, in providing 
means for their pay and subsistance, and in making preparations to 
act in concert with the army of Sallabadjing, against the Morattoe 
Ragogee Bonsola. 

Upon the death of Ghazi-o-din Khan, the emperor, Hamed Schah 
conferred the office of captain-general of the army upon Sch e-abed- 
din, the son of Ghazi-o-din Khan, although at that time a youth, not 
more than 16 years of age ; but a diligent education, and very un- 
common natural talents, with the constant advice of the preceptor of 
liis infancy, enabled him to conduct himself in this great office, not 
only without folly, or indecision, but with so much artifice and bold- 
ness, as soon convinced all the omrahs of the court, that he was much 
more to be dreaded than despised ; and indeed, he never rejected any 
crime which promoted the end he intended to accomplish. For some 
time his uncle Sallabadjing, remained in apprehensions that he would 
malhh into the Decan, to revenge his father’s death ; but he had at 
that time taken so great a part in the distracted affairs of Delhi, that 
he had neither leisure or opportunity to interfere so far from the 
capital. We shall defer to give any account of these events, until 
the consequences of them come to affect or influence the English 
affairs in another part of Indostan. 

The English themselves could not refrain from admiring the 
sagacity of Mr. Dupleix’s conduct, which, by making the war in 
the Carnatic subservient to his views on the northern provinces, 
had by degrees led his nation to the great establishments of which 
they were now in possession. At the same time they had the sa- 
tisfaction to know tliafc the.se successes of their enemies could not 
be imputed to any defects in their own conduct ; for so far from 
having a force sufficient to make head against the French, in two 
parts of the country so distant from eacii other as Golcondah and 
Tritchinopoly ; their whole force collected was always much infe- 
rior to what the French were able to oppose to them in the southern 
parts of the Dccan ; where nothing but efforts of valour, scarcely 
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to be paralleled, fcad carried them through the two wars of Chunda- 1753 
saheh, and'the Mysoreans. It was equally fortunate for the nation, “ 
that chance should have placed during these arduous times, a man 
of much sagacity, indefatigable application, and a perseverance equal 
to Dupleix’s, at the head of the presidency ; such was Mr. Saunders, 
who came to the government a little before the death of Nazir- 
jing ; and, convinced by that event of the ambitious schemes of Mr. 
Dupleix, determined to oppose them to the utmost of his strength, 
notwithstanding he had no instructions from the company to engage 
in hostilities ; and notwithstanding the two nations were at peace 
in Europe, he had with the same spirit continued the war, never 
discouraged by adverse turns, nor dreading the event of desperate at- 
tempts when necessary to retrieve them. The two governors had 
during the whole course of hostilities carried on a sharp and acute 
controversy by letters ; and Mr. Dupleix, who had even before the 
event happened, persuaded himself that Mr. Bussy would obtain the 
northern provinces, had, towards the end of the year 1753, affected 
to shew an inclination to terminate the war in the Carnatic ; and in 
the beginning of the year 1754, consented to treat in form. When 
it was agreed that a conference should be held in the to-wn of Sadras.?, 
belonging to the Dutch, on the road between Madrass and Pondi- 
cherry. 

The deputies, on the side of the English, were Mr. Palk and Mr. 1754 
Vansittart : on the French, the father Lavaur, superior of the French 
Jesuits in India ; Mr. Kirjean, nephew to Mr. Dupleix ; and Mr. 
Bausset, a member of the council of Pondicherry. They met on the 
8d of January ; the two governors superintending and directing their 
proceedings by letters, which were no more than twelve hours in 
coming from Pondicherry, and only six from Madrass. The English 
deputies hpened the conference by proposing as the basis of the ne- 
gociation, that Mahomed-aUy shoidd be acknowledged Nabob of the 
Carnatic, with the same authority as had ever been possessed by any 
former Nabob ; and that the king of Tanjore should be guaranteed 
in the peaceable possession of his kingdom. The French then pro- 
duced their ideas of a ba.sis, and the whole of their terms together ; 
their basis implied the acknowledgment of Salubad-jing as Soubah of 
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175i the Decan, and the immediate release of the Frenuii prisonera taken 
during the war ; the English, in I'eturn for their acquiescence to these 
two articles, were to be exempted from the ground relit of Madrass, 
a small fine formerly paid to the government of Arcot ; they ’were to 
keep possession of the country of Ponomalee ; and some establishment 
was to be made for Mahomed-ally after his difference -with the My- 
sorean concerning Tritchinopoly was conciliated. It was impossible 
to have made proposals more directly opposite ; for by acknowledging 
Salabad-jing ndthout restrictions, the French Avould become arbiters 
of the fate of the English in the Carnatic, as they would of the French, 
if Mahomed-ally was acknowlodge<l : so that each side required of the 
other to giro iqj every thing before they had well begun to treat of 
any thing. However the business did not .stop, and the French depu- 
ties produced seven patents, which they called their authorities for 
interfering as they had done, in the affairs of the Mogul government, 
and for making the present demands : two of these were patents from 
Murzafa-jing ; one appointing Mr. Dupleix commander in all the 
countries from the river Kristna to the sea ; the other, Chunda-saheb 
governor of the Carnatic ; four were from Salabad-jing ; two con- 
firming the two foregoing ; another giving the countries of Arcot and 
Tritchinopoly to Mr. Dupleix after the death of Chunda-saheb ; the 
other appointing Mortiz-ally of Velore, lieutenant under Mr. Duplei^ 
in those countries : the seventh and last piece, which the French called 
the mo.st authentic, was a letter from the Great Mogul, confirming all 
that Siilabad-jitig had done in favour of Mr. Dupleix and his allies. 
The French deputies then asked what titles the English had to pro- 
duce ; who replied that they consisted of patents from Nazir-jing, 
Gazi-o-din Khan, and the Great Mogml, appointing Mahomed-ally 
Nabob of the Carnatic : here again was a flat contradiction, and of 
such a nature, as could not bo adjusted without sending the depiities 
to Delhi. The French, uotwithstanding, insis^ted that the titles should 
be examined ; and being told that the Nabob’s were at Tritchinopoly, 
desired that they might be immediately sent for ; nevertheless they in 
the mean time delivered copies of their own to be sciiitinized by the 
English deputies. But Mr. Saunders, convinced that this examination 
would multiply discus-sions, without removing any of the -suspicious 
d and 
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and objections wkich prevailed with both sides on the validity of the 1754 
adversary’* titles, came close to the point, and ordered his deputies to “ 
propose that the English and French should be put in possession of 
lands of equal value in such different parts of the province as might 
prevent future disputes ; that the commerce of the two companies in 
the Carnatic should be established on erpial terms of advantage ; that 
security should be given to the My.soreans for such a sum of money as 
upon an equitable adjustment of their account might appear to be d\ie 
to them ; that a pension should bo assigned to Bajah-saheb, the son of 
Chunda-saheb ; and that the French prisoners should be released ; 
provided Mr. Dupleix would acknowledge Mahomed-ally Nabob of 
the Carnatic. These proposals left the French superior by the whole 
of their possessions to the northward, which were of much greater va- 
lue than what the English would have been content to take, subject 
to an equality with them in the Carnatic : a moderation which v'ould 
have been inconsistent with the continual succes.s of the English arms, 
if theexpences of the war had not already greatly hui t the commercial 
interests of the Ea.st-India company, restrained, by their charter, from 
enlarging their capital. The acknowledgment of Mahomed-ally ap- 
peared the only difficulty in Mr. Saunders's propo.sal ; but even thi.s 
might be removed by the English acknowledging Salabad-jing, on 
condition that he would confirm Mahomed-ally in the Nabobship ; 
and that the French would likewise agree to concm- equally with the 
English in supporting this prince in his government. But Mr. Dupleix 
was so intoxicated by his connexions with Salabad-jing, and his no- 
tions of his own authority in the Carnatic, that he rejected Mr. Saun- 
ders’s proposal with disdain. It was now no longer ] lossiblo to mistake 
his views, or to doubt tlmt he h.-id any other intention than to leave 
the Engli^ in posses.sion of a fortieth part of the territories dependant 
on Ai’cot, on condition that they would tamely suffer him to keep 
and govern all the rest with absolute sovereignty. Big with these 
ideas, he ordered his deputies to insist strenuomsly on the validity of 
his titles ; and whilst they were explaining the various events, which 
had led their nation to the acquisition of such important prerogatives, 
the English deputies discovered that the Mogul’s letter to Mr. Du- 
pleix wanted the usual signature, which is a seal ongraved with !ij 
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1754! name and titles, and stamped with ink at the heAd of the patent. 
They likewise observed that the seal impressed on the wax which had 
secured the cover of the letter, appeared by the date to ho thirty -three 
years old, and consequently belonged to a former empex’or. These 
defects naturally gave them many suspicions, which were much con- 
firmed, when, on desiring an explanation fi’om the French deputies, 
they immediately recalled all their papers, giving for a reason, that 
they would not submit them to any farther examination before the 
Nabob’s patents were produced. This in reality was no reason at all ; 
they, however, consulted Mr. Dupleix on the objections made to the 
Mogul’s letter, who replied, that the piece he had delivered to them 
was only a duplicate, to which the writer in the secretary’s office at 
Delhi, might have thought it needless to affix the seal of signature, 
and that with the same negligence the first seal which came to hand 
might have been taken up by him to seal the cover ; but that the 
original brought by the Mogul’s officer deputed from Delhi, had the 
seal of signature affixed to it, which was dated in the first year of the 
reign of the late emperor Hamed Schah ; and that the letter itself 
was dated in the fifth year of his reign, the same in which it was 
received. It now became necessary to examine the original, and to 
enquire whether it was the custom in the secretary’s office at Delhi 
to pay so little attention to duplicate.s ; but Mr. Saunders, and the 
English deputies, thought that wliat they had already seen and heard 
was a sufficient proof that the copy was a forgery, and concluded the 
same of the original, and the rest of the French papers : the French 
deputies nevertheless persisted to defend the authenticity of them ; 
and least the abrupt manner in which they had withdrawn them 
from farther examination should Be interpl^ted as a proof that they 
themselves knew their pieces could not stand the test, they now gave 
another reason for this part of their conduct, alledging that they had 
recalled them only for fear copies should be taken in order to direct 
Mahomed-ally in making out those patents he had promised to pro- 
duce. This blundering apology exposed their cause more than any 
remarks which their adversaries had hitherto made ; for it was a 
tacit acknowledgment, that they themselves were convinced of the 
posdhility of forging patents with so much dexterity that the artifice 
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could not be d^ected. It might have been asked, by what means 17o4> 
they ari’ived at this conviction ; and the English deputies might w— 
have added, as the natural consequences of this jirinciple laid down 
by their adversaries, that if Mahomed-ally could avail himself of such 
arts, Mr. Dupleix might have made use of them likewise : this ar- 
gument, however, was not produced, either because it did not occur, 
because it would have exploded the pretentions arising from patents 
on both sides : but this the English ought to have wished, since it 
would have reduced the conference to a plan of equality, which 
would give them right to demand an equal share of the countries 
to the northward, or to insist that the French should relinquish them ; 
after which the English might have consented to recede from this 
demand, on condition that Mr. Dupleix should acknowledge Maho- 
med-ally in the Carnatic ; but arguments have very little influence 
in treaties, and both sides had already made use of such sharp invec- 
tives on the conduct of their adversaries dui’ing the war, that it was 
manifest neither had any hopes of bringing about a reconciliation. 

Thus the conference broke up on the eleventh day after it began, 
leaving both sides more exasperateil than ever. 

In the mean while hostilities did not cease. The body of 1200 Mo- 
rattoes, who had slipped by Gauderow, pushed through the kingdom 
of Tanjore even to the sea-coast ; plundering and burning the villages, 
destroying the grain, and driving off the cattle : the consternation 
and mischief which they spread through the country, convinced the 
king of his imprudence in having set so little value on the alliance of 
the English, as well as on the abilities of his general Monac-gee ; 
and with the usual suppleness of weak minds when involved in dan- 
gerous circumstances, he now strenuously sollicited major Lawrence 
to march to his relief ; and reinstated Monac-gee in the command of 
the army. The violent rains had swelled the rivers, and rendei’ed the 
roads so bad, that it w^ impossible for the English to march into his 
country ; but Monac-gee went in quest of the enemy 'without delay, 
at the head of 3000 horse. The Morattoes, ignorant of the country, 
had imprudently got between two branches of the Caveri near the sea, 
and a sudden flood swelled both the channels so much, that they 
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were inclosed in an island from which they could *iot get out again 
before the waters subsided. Whilst they were waiting for this at the 
head of the island) Monac-gee marched and encamped To the east- 
ward of them, near a pass which he knew would be fordable sooner 
than any other part of the two arms by which they were enclosed ; 
and the instant that the waters were sufficiently fallen, crossed over, 
and coming upon them by surprize, attacked them in the angle of the 
island, where it was so narrow that his troops extended from one arm 
to the other in their front. The Morattoes, thus pent up, seeing no 
other means to escape but by cutting their way through the Tanjorines, 
exerted them.selves with their usual bravery, augmented by despair : 
but on the other hand, the Tanjorines were inflamed by the desire of 
revenging the injuries their country had suffered from these cruel free- 
booters, and Monac-gee, sensible that the continuance of his master’s 
uncertain favour would depend on the success of this day, animated 
his troops, who loved him, by his own example ; fighting in the 
thickest throng with the utmost intrepidity. Valour on both sides 
being thus equal, the superiority of numbers decided the victory ; 
800 of the Morattoes were killed, and most of the rest were wounded 
and taken prisoners. To deter them from invading his country in 
furture, Monac-gee ordered all the dead bodies to be hanged upon trees ; 
and all the prisoners, not excepting tho.se who were wounded, to be 
impaled alive in sight of the high I'oads. Having disgraced his victory 
by this cruelty, he returned with the horses of the slain in triumph to 
Tanjore. The English hoped that this success would induce the 
king to send his troops to join them ; and the victorious general ex- 
pected that the service he held rendered would confirm him in his mas- 
ter’s favour ; but both were disappointed ; for the envy of the minister 
Succo-gee increasing with the merit of his rival, he persuaded the king 
that there was no longer any necessity to be at the expence of keeping 
his troops in pay, since the severe blow which the Morattoes had re- 
ceived, would doubtless deter them from making another incursion into 
his country. The king therefore, after complimenting Monac-gee 
on his success, told him there was no farther occasion for his service, 
and disbanded his army. 
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The number ?'f French prisonei’s in Tritchinoiioly, obliged major 1754 

Lawrence to augment the garrison to 300 Europeans, and 1500 Se- 

poys ; 150 of the battalion likewise remained sick in the hospital ; so 
that the whole force w^ith which he kept the field was no more than 
600 Europeans, including the artillery men, and 1800 Sepoys; the 
French battalion, reinforced in December with 200 men, was now 
equal to the English, and they had moreover four companies of To- 
passes, each of 100 men, distinct from theii- battalion ; they had also 
6000 Sepoys, and the Mysoreans and Morattoes remained as before, 
with little alteration in their numbers. Notwithstanding this supe- 
riority, the enemy did not venture to quit the island and encamp to 
the south of the Caveri. 

The plain of Tritchinopoly having been so long the seat of war, 
scarce a tree was left standing for several miles round the city ; and 
the English detachments were obliged to march five or six miles to 
get firewood. Their provisions came chiefly from the Tanjore coun- 
try ; but the merchants w'ould not venture nearer than Tricatapoly, 
a fort eighteen miles east of Tritchinopoly, from whence, when a 
sufficient quantity was collected, they were escorted to the camp. 

What came from Tondimun’s country was brought at appointed times 
to the skirts of his woods, within six or seven miles of the camp. The 
detachments sent on these services were seldom less than 150 Euro- 
peans, and 500 Sepoys, a force which the enemy’s cavalry, unsup- 
ported by Europeans, were always afraid to attack ; and seven convoys 
were safely escorted from the beginning of January to the middle of 
February ; at which time a convoy was in readiness, much larger 
than any of the former, for it consisted of a great quantity of military 
stores, as^well as provisions, the carriage of which required no le.ss 
than 3000 oxen : the escort was therefore made stronger than usual, 
being composed of the grenadier company of 1 00 men, 80 other Eu- 
ropeans, 800 Sepoys, and four pieces of cannon ; this force, although 
more than one third of the army, was scarcely adequate to the con- 
voy ; and, what was still more unfortunate, the command of the party 
fell, by the rotation of militaiy duty, to an officer of little experience, 
and less ability : however, as the enemy had lately exerted themselves 
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so little, little danger was apprehended ; and it wasO imagined that a 
party of Tanjorine horse which lay encamped at Cootaparah, five 
miles north-east of Elimisemm, would join the escort upon any emer- 
gency : but these, whether inadvertently, or from a malicious design 
of avoiding the service expected from them, quitted their post the 
12th of February, the very day that the escort inarched ; which, how- 
ever, arrived without interruption at Tricatapoly in the evening, from 
whence they set out with the convoy the next day, and gained Kelli 
Cotah, where they passed the night : this fort is situated about five 
miles to the east of Cootaparah, and the I'oad between these two places 
lies through the skirts of Tondiman’s woods. The enemy at Sering- 
ham receiving intelligence that the party were returning, determined 
to meet them with a sufficient force ; 1 2000 horse, Morattoes and 
Mysoreans, GOOD Sepoys, 400 Europeans, with seven pieces of cannon, 
crossed the river in the night, and posted themselves a little to the east 
of Cootaparah. The convoy continuing their march at day-break the 
15th, advanced two miles from Kelli Cotah without any suspicion of 
danger ; when they discovered at a distance several bodies of cavalry, 
moving on all sides amongst the thickets and underwood. The com- 
manding officer nevertheless made no change in his disposition, which 
happened to be the very worst that could have been imagined ; for he 
had distributed the troops in small bodies along each side of the line of 
bullock.s and carts, and even in the front and rear kept no more than a 
single ])latoon. The Morattoes were commanded by Morari-row and 
Innis Khan, who soon discovered the weakness of this order of march, 
and resolved to take advantage of it without waiting for the French 
troops. On a sudden, all the different bodies of cavalry, which sur- 
rounded the convoy, set up a shout in concert, and galloping up at full 
speed charged every paid of the line almost in the same instant ; some 
pushing on to the intervals which separated the different platoons, and 
then falling on their flanks, whilst others attacked them in front. 
The onset was so .sudden and impetuous, that few of the English 
troops bad time to give more than a single discharge, after which, what 
resistance they made, was all pell-mell, and in confusion, every man 
trusting only to himself, and resolving to sell bis life as dear as possible. 
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Most of the Sepoys flung down their arms and fled at the beginninji 1754 
of the onset. The bullocks, terrified by the tumult, increased it by 
pushing on alf sides to get away, sometimes against the enemy, some- 
times upon the escort The fight however continued until the French 
troops came up, who obliging the Morattoes, much against their 
will, to sheathe their swords, ofiered quai’ter, which was accepted : 

138 soldiers were made prisoners, and of these 100 were wounded, 

50 were killed on the spot : of eight oflicers five were killed, and the 
other three were wounded ; amongst them the commanding officer, 
mortally. Lieutenant Revel, the same who served at the defence of 
Arcot, commanded the artillery in this action : this brave man seeing 
the day lost, and the enemy on the point of getting pos,session of the 
cannon, suflered himself to be cut down without making resistance, 
rather than quit the work in which he was employed, of spiking up 
one of the field pieces. The garrison of Elimiserum, as soon as they 
heard the firing, marched to secure the village of Cootaparah, that 
the convoy might take post in it : but all was lost before they arrived 
there. 


This was by far the severest blow which the English troops had 
suffered during the course of the war ; it took oflT one third of the 
battalion ; but what rendered the misfortune irreparable, was the 
loss of that gallant company of grenadiers, whose courage on every 
occasion we have seen deciding the victoiy, and who may be said, 
without exaggeration, to have rendered more service than the same 
number of troops belonging to any nation in any part of the world. 
The whole convoy, provisions, military stores, and 7000 pounds in 
money, fell into the enemy’s hands, who returned with their booty 
and their prisoners to the island. They soon after set the Sepoys at 
liberty, who returned to the English camp ; and they permitted the 
two surviving English officers to depart on their parole, which was 
taken in the name of Salkbadjing. 

The presidency of Madrass, as soon as they heard of this misfor- 
tune, sent a detachment of 180 men, under the command of captain 
Pigou, to Devi Cottah, by sea ; and about the same time hopes were 
entertained of reinforcing the army with a body of cavalry, which 
had lately arrived at Arcot, under the command of Maphuze Khan, 
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1754! i^e Nabob’s elder brother. This man, taken prisoner when his fa- 
ther was killed at the battle of Ambour, was carried by Chundasaheb 
to Pondicherry, where he remained until Nazir-jing came into the 
province, when Mr. Dupleix, at the request of this prince, released 
him. On Nazir-jing’s death he seemed inclinable to follow the for- 
tunes of Murza£a-jing, with whom he went out of the Carnatic ; but 
after his death retired to Cudapah, where he had remained until he 
took it into his head to come back to the Carnatic with 2000 horse, 
and as many Peons, to serve, as he said, the Nabob his brother. He 
nevertheless on his anival at Arcot declared he could ju’oceed no far- 
ther without receiving a sum of money to satisfy his troops : this his 
brother Abdul- wchab promised to suppty, upon which it was expected 
that he would ma 'ch immediately to Tritchinopoly. The experience 
of the late disaster convinced major Lawrence, that the party at Devi 
Cottah was not strong enough to march to the camp, and dreading 
to leave the city exposed to another assault, by moviqg to join them, 
he ordered them to wait at Devi Cottah, until Maphuze Khan came 
up, and determined in the mean time to maintain his ground on the 
plain, notwithstanding he had only 400 Europeans in the field. The 
smallness of this number rendered it impossible to bring provisions 
from such a distance as the Tanjore country, and indeed the king, 
not doubting but that the late defeat of the escort would oblige the 
English to retire fiom Tritchinopoly, discouraged his merchants from 
supplying them any longer. Tondiman’s country therefore remained 
the only resource, a party df 300 Sepoys were detached, with orders 
to collect them in Killanore, a village in the woods, about twelve 
miles from the city. The detachments of Europeans empldycd to es- 
cort them were not permitted to move farther than five, miles from 
the camp, at which distance they halted, and sent forward a detach- 
ment of Sepoys, who met the provisions, escorted by the party of 
Sepoys from Killanore, at the skirts of the vmod, and returned with, 
them from thence to the post where the Europeans were halting. In 
this seiwice they were much assisted by the activity and vigilance of 
Mahomed Issoof, an excellent partizan, whose merit had raised him 
from a captain of a company, to be commander in chief of all the 
Sepoys in the English service, into which ho first inlisted under cap- 
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tain Clive, a lit<^e before tlie battle of Covrepauk ; he was a brave 
and resolute man, but cool and wary in action, and capable of .stra- 
tagem ; he gonstantly procured intelligence of the enemy’s motions, 
and having a perfect knowledge of the country, planned the marches 
of the convoys so well, that by constantly changing the roads, and 
the times of bringing the provisions out of the woods, not one of 
them was intercepted for three months. The enemy, however, get- 
ting intelligence that the magazines were kept at Killanore, sent, in 
the end of March, a party to attack that place ; but they were repulsed 
by the Sepoys stationed there. About the same time the regent de- 
tached 1000 horse, and 1000 Sepoys, with some pieces of cannon, 
to his own country, which the Morattoe Balagerow had entered, 
and was plundering : but soon after he received a reinforcement of 
2000 Morattoes, under the command of Moran-row’s brother, which 
more than compensated the draught he had made from his army : 
even this reinforcement did not tempt the enemy to quit the island, 
and encamp on the plain, although it was evident that this measure 
would inevitably oblige the English either to retire or bring on a 
general action. In the mean time the English camp, although not 
distressed for provi.sions, had little hopes of receiving any reinforce- 
ments to enable them to stand their ground if the enemy should 
take this step ; for the detachment at Devi Cottah could not pru- 
dently move until they were joined by Maphuze Khan, who cavilling 
with his brother about the pay of his troops, had got no farther than 
Conjeveram, and shewed no inclination to proceed from thence be- 
fore his demands were satisfied. Major Lawrence therefore, as the 
only resource, represented to the presidency the necessity of endea- 
vouring to recover the king of Tanjore to iho Nabob’s interest, and 
Ml'. Palk, who had during his former residence at Tanjore, made 
himself acceptable to the king, was sent thither again in the middle 
of April. He now found the king difficult of access, and more than 
ever under the influence of his minister Succo-gee, who was carry- 
ing on a treaty with the Mysoreans, and had prevailed on his master 
to imprison Monac-gee, under pretence that he had not accounted 
regularly for the monies which had been issued for the expences of 
the army. The representations made by Mr. Palk. provent'^d the 
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1754 king from concluding the treaty with the Mysore j,ns, but did not 
“■■V— ^ induce him to send his troops to Tritchinopoly. In these circum- 
stances, which the enemy’s generals, if indued with common sagacity 
or activity, might soon have rendered desperate, it was discovered that 
the army had for some time been exposed to the danger of treachery 
from a person in whom, by the nature of his office, major Lawrence 
had been obliged to repose the utmost confidence. 

One day in the beginning of April, a Bramin informed the servant 
of captain Kilpatrick, that as he was washing himself that mornin 
at the river side, some of the enemy’s Colleries crossed the river, and 
gave a parcel to some Colleries belonging to the English camp, whom 
he heard, although indistinctly, saying something about a letter, and 
Mahomed Issoof the commander of the Sepoys ; he added, that he 
knew the men who had taken the parcel, and desired assistance to 
smze thmn. The Colleries were immediately taken up, and one 
of them, without hesitation, delivered a woollen parcel, contain- 
ing a letter directed to Mahomed Issoof. which captain Kilpatrick 
immediately carried to the major, in whose presence it was opened, 
and interpreted by Foniapah, the principal linguist. It was from the 
regent of Mysore, sealed with his seal of signature, and on the back 
was stamped the print of a hand, a form equivalent with the Myso- 
reans to an oath. The letter desired Mahomed Issoof, and another 
officer of Sepoys, to meet, according to their promise, some persons 
who were to be deputed by the regent, with powers to adjust the 
time and manner of betraying the city of Tritchinopoly j in reward 
for which service the regent promised, if the plot succeeded, to give 
Mahomed Issoof a sum of money equal to 160,000 pounds sterling, a 
considerable command in his army, with some lands ; he agreed 
likewise to reward, in the manner that Mahomed Issoof should re- 
commend, such friends as he might employ in the enterprise. On 
this Mahomed Issoof, the other officer of Sepoys mentioned in the 
letter, the Bramin who gave the information, and the Colleries he 
had accused, were imprisoned ; and captain Kilpatrick, with captain 
C^illaod, were appointed to examine therm The Bramin was a writer 
to the commissary of the army, and had lately been confined upon a 
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suspicion of havi?>.g embezzled some money ; he persisted in his story ; 1 754 
but the Coileries said, that the parcel was first discovered by them 
lying on soijje steps, near the place where they were washing, and 
that asking one another what it might be, they concluded it was 
something belonging to a person who had washed there in the morn- 
ing, or to the Bramin himself who was then washing very near them : 
so they agreed not to touch it, and went away ; but one less scrupu- 
lous than the rest, in hopes that it might contain something of value, 
returned and took it up# Mahomed Issoof, and the other Sepoy of- 
ficer, declared they knew nothing of the matter. Poniapah the lin- 
guist interpreted the depositions, and gave it as his opinion, that the 
Bramin kbew more of the letter than he had discovered. The next 
day the prisoners were examined again, when the Bramin was assured 
that is life should be spared if he would reveal the truth : upon which 
he declared, that the day before he accused the Coileries, he went to 
Seringham, in consequence of a message from the regent of Mysore, 
desiring to see him ; when the regent offered him a reward of 
100,000 rupees, if he would contrive to make use of the letter in 
question, so as to prejudice Mahomed Issoof in the minds of the Eng- 
lish ; he added, that he undertook the commission partly for the sake 
of the reward, and partly from desire to be revenged on Mahomed 
Issoof, who had been the principal author of his late imprisonment. 

The Coileries were again examined separately, and agreed, without 
any variation, in the deposition th^ made the day before ; upcm 
which they, as well as Mahomed Issoof, and the other Sepoy officer, 
were released, and declared innocent. 

However, suspicions were entertained that the whole truth had 
not been^ld, and that some person, of much more consequence than 
an insignificant writer, such as the Bramin, was at the bottom of this 
daring iniquity : the Bramin was therefore sent back to prison, and 
remained there several days, often urged to discover more ; but still 
persisting in his second deposition. At length, major Lawrence find- 
ing that gentle methods produced nothing, determined to try the 
effect of terror, and ordered Poniapah, the linguist, to acquaint him, 
that he must prepare to die the next morning, unless he confessed the 
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-t whole truth, and support it by proofs. The liugibst returned and 
said, the prisoner had now confessed that he had been advised to go 
to the king, aud propose the scheme of the letter by on^ Gopinrauze, 
a man who resided in Tritchinopoly, and formerly served as an in- 
terpreter to the English commandant of the garrison. Gopinrauze, 
was immediately examined ; he said he knew nothing of the affair, 
but appeared confounded and frightened, upon which Poniapah the 
linguist said he wa.s certainly guilty. Whilst the examination of Go- 
pinrauze was carried on in the camp, the^Eramin confined in the 
city, contrived to send a message to Mahomed Issoof, desiring to see 
him, having something of importance to communicate. Mahomed 
Issoof repaired to the prison, taking tlie precaution to carry another 
person with him to be a witne.ss of the conversation ; when the pri- 
soner made the following declaration. That serving in the com- 
missary’s department, under Peramrauze the principal agent and in- 
terpreter to the English commissary, he had several times been sent 
to Seringham to soliicit the release of his master’s family, who had 
been taken prisoners, when the convoy coming from Tricatapoly was 
defeated. After several joumies he procured their liberty, and a little 
while afterwards Poniapah proposed to him," as he was known in the 
enemy’s camp, to carry a letter, and deliver it either to the king, or 
some of his principal officers ; the Braniin answered, that it was a 
dangerous business, for which he might be hanged ; to which the lin- 
guist replied, that he should be able to save him by saying that he em- 
j)!oyed him as a spy. The Bramin desired time to consider, and im- 
mediately went and consulted his master Peramraixze, who advised 
him to comply with Poniapah’s request. Poniapah, however ap- 
prehefisive of a discovery, told him that it was not proper to write 
the letter in the English camp, but directed the prisoner ^to write 
it himself when arrived in the enemy’s camp ; which instruction 
he obeyed. The letter was addressed to two principal officers, 
desiring they would persuade the regent to write to major Law- 
rence, and request him to send Poniapah to Seringham in order to 
hear some proposals relating to the dispute with the Nabob concern- 
ing Tritchinopoly. The next day messengers from the regent came 
to major Lawrence, by whose orders Poniapah proceeded to Sering- 
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ham ; thjg Bi’amin accompanied him, and was present during his 1754 
whole conversation with the regent : who began by exclaiming against 
the Nahob'for his breach of faith, and asked what reasons the Eno-- 
lish could have for supporting him in it. Poniapah answered, that he 
had assisted them in defending Fort St. David, when attacked by the 
French in 1748. Poniapah then a,sked tlie regent what he had in 
his heart ; who replied, that if the Engli.sh would pay him all the 
expences he had incurred during the war, he would go away ; or if 
they would give him the city, he would pay their expences : or lastly, 
if the Nabob anti his whole family, would come and throw them- 
s Ives at his feet, beg for mercy, and own themselves beggars, that 
would satisfy him. Why, said he, do the English stay here and spend 
their money to no purpose ; my expence is no greater than it would 
be if I remained in Mysore. Poniapah replied, that he knew the 
English would give up the cit}^ if their expences were reimbursed ; 
for that he had seen a letter to this purport, written by the governor 
of Madrass, five or six months ago. The regent said he was ready to 
make the agreement, but that it must bo kept a secret from the 
French, for he would not trust them, knowing that they wanted the 
city for themselves. Poniapah assured him, that the business might 
be concluded as soon as Mr. Palk anived at Tanjore ; and in answer 
to questions made by the regent, he told him, that the English got all 
their provisions from Tondiman’s country, that there were only pro- 
visions for two months in the city, and likewise revealed several other 
interesting particulars of their condition. Tlie regent assiired him, 
that if the negociation succeeded, he would give him a great reward 
in money, a number of villages, and the command of a thousand 
Bramins% for Poniapah himself was a-Bramin. The conference 
then finished, and Poniapah, at his return to camp, reported to the 
major such part of it only as could not prejudice himself ; he likewise 
ordered the Bramin ta say nothing of what he had heard to any one, 
excepting his master Peramrauze, and to tell him only such particulars 
as he himself intended to relate to the major. Some time after the 
commissary’s business requiring the Bramin to go to Tanjore, Poni- 
apah was averse to his departure. On his return from thence he was 
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1754 confined under a guard of Sepoys, for a deficiency in sore^ money 
which had been intrusted to him ; but Peramrauze promising to be 
responsible for him, Mahomed Issoof, after much soUicitatlbn, released 
him : as soon as he came out of his confinement, his master sent him 
to Poniapah, who told him, that so much time had been lost by his 
journey to Tanjore, and his confinement after his return, that the re- 
gent, who had heard nothing of the business since they went to Se- 
ringham togethfcr, must imagine they had trifled with him ; it was 
necessary therefore, he said, that the Bramin should go to the regent 
without delay. The Bramin consenting, Poniapah gave him instruc- 
tions how to conduct himself ; in consequence of which he advised 
the regent to write to Mr. Palk at Tanjore, desiring him to get per- 
mi&sion for Poniapah to come again to Seringham : he added, that if 
the regent could in the mean time contrive to prevent the English 
from receiving provisions, they must inevitably retire ; that as the 
Neloor Subahdar was the only person who knew how to conduct 
their convoys, it was necessary to get him killed, which might easily 
be effected, since he often went abroad with small parties ; but as a 
surer methcnl to remove him, the regent ought to write a letter ad- 
dressed to him, pretending that he had promised to betray the city. 
The regent wrote the letter without hesitation, and delivered it to the 
Bramin, who returning from Seringham, was taken up with the let- 
ter concealed in his cloaths, by some of the English troopers : they 
earned him a prisoner to the camp, but without discovering the let- 
ter ; he was extricated out of this difficulty by Poniapah, who being 
ordered to examine him, reported that he had been to visit some re- 
lations at Elimiserum. As soon as he was released, he went to his 
master Peramrauze, and gave him some hints of the business he had 
been doing at Seringham. The next day he laid the letter on the 
steps by the river side, and as soon as he saw one of the CoUeries take 
it up, went and gave information to captain Kilpatrick’s servant. 

Mahomed Issoof, on hearing this account, went to Peramrauze, and 
a^ed him, what he knew of the affair. The man threw himself at 
his feet, and implored his mercy; but Mahomed Issoof immediately 
secured him, and returning to the camp, related to major Lawrence 
^ what 
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what the^Bram^ had declared, on which Poniapah was seized and 1754 
imprisoned. 


The Bramim repeated to the court of enquiiy, without addition or 
deviation, all he had declared to Mahomed Issoof : being asked, what 
induced him to accuse Qopinrauze, he said, that when major Law- 
rence had determined to put him to death, unless he discovered his 
accomplices, Poniapah, who was ordered to acquaint him of this re- 
solution, advised him to accuse somebody, and asked him whether he 
had lately had any conversation with Gopinrauze ; he replied that he 
had met him at the house of Peramrauze, on the evening after his 
return from Seringham, and that they had conversed together in pri- 
vate near a quarter of an hour, whilst a number of Sepoy officers and 
other persons were assembled in the house, in order to see the ex- 
periments of a conjurer, who had been sent for by his master, to dis- 
cover in what manner the money was lost, for which he, the Bramin, 
had been confined on his return from Tanjore ; upon this, Poniapah 
advised him to accuse Gopinrauze, and to stick to that, that would do. 
Peramrauze was likewise examined, and his evidence coincidino- with 
the declaration of the Bramin, in all the points of which the Bramin 
had declared him to have any knowledge, Poniapah was condemned, 
and some time after blown off from the muzzle of a cannon. He 
confessed nothing ; his antipathy to Mahomed Issoof arose from his 
jealousy of the influence which this officer had obtained in the camp, 
by which his own importance was much diminished. This compli- 
cated treachery shews to what dangers the affairs of Europeans in 
Indostan may be exposed, by not having persons of their own nation 
sufficiently versed in the languages of India, to serve instead of the 
natives as ,jnterpreters. 

The I'egent, in telling Poniapah that the maintenance of his army 
at Seringham had not distressed his finances, dissembled the truth ; 
for his expences had been so great, that he could hardly find money 
to pay his own troops, and had none to satisfy the demands of the 
Morattoes. This Morari-row perceiving, began to tire of the war, 
and desirous of some plausible pretext to break with him, demanded to 
be paid his arrears, which by the account he made out, amounted to a 
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1754 million of rupees ; but the regent having never refund to ^pply him 
with money whenever he demanded it, thought he had already over- 
paid him. This occasioned some sharp altercations and; Morari-row, 
as the shortest way to bring the regent to his terms, took aU his Mo- 
rattoes from Seringham, and encamped with them on the 11th of 
May to the north of the Coleroon, declaring that he would not re- 
turn before the money was paid. 

The next day, the 12th of May, a party of 120 Europeans, 500 
Sepoys, and two field pieces, under the command of captain Calliaud, 
marched from the camp at four in the morning, intending to wait 
about two miles to the south of the sugar loaf rock, for a convoy of 
provisions which was ordered to advance out of the woods. The post 
in which the party intended to halt, had formerly been one of those 
reservoirs of water called tanks, which occur so frequently in the arid 
plains of this country, where that element is procured with so much 
difiiculty. These tanks are generally dug square, the sides of some 
being 500 feet long, and of othei’s not more than 100 ; with the earth 
taken out is formed a mound, which encloses the tank at the distance 
of forty feet from the margin of the water. The tank in which the 
party intended to take post was, thi*ough age and neglect, choaked 
up, but the mound remained. Mahomed Issoof riding at some dis- 
tance before the advanced guard, was .surprized as he ascended a little 
emiftenee by the uoighing of hi.s horse, who was immediately an- 
sweied by the neighing of several others; proceeding, nevertheless, 
to leconnoitre, he discovered the French troopers posted behind a bank 
on the other side of the eminence, who immediately discharged their 
carbines at him, and then mounted. Captain Calliaud, on hearing 
the firing, formed his party, and rode up to the advariced guard, 
whqpe he met Mahomed Issoof, who told him that the enemy were 
lying in wait to intercept the convoy, and that he believed a body of 
Flench troops had taken post in the tank where they themselves in- 
tended to halt ; it was immediately determined to attack them. The 
day was just beginning to dawn ; the troops were formed in one line, 
the Sepoys on the right, and the Europeans on the left ; and Captain 
Calliaud concluding that the enemy would expect the attack in front, 
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ordered the Sefoys, under the command of Mahomed Issoof, to 1754 
wheel an^ attack them on the left, whilst he himself with the Eu- 
ropeans fell on their right flank. The onset was vigorously made by 
both divisions almost in the same instant, and the enemy finding them- 
selves unexpectedly between two fires, abandoned the tank with pre- 
cipitation ; the English immediately took po.ssession of it, and a little 
while after, day-light enabled them to discover that the numbers of 
the enemy were 250 Europeans, Avith four field pieces, 1000 Sepoys, 
and 4000 Mysore horse, who now divided into two bodies, one on 
each side of the tank, and begfan a smart cannonade, which was an- 
swered by the English field pieces. Major Lawrence was at this 
time so much indisposed, that he had the day before been obliged to 
go into the city ; and captain Polier commanded in his absence, who 
no sooner heard the firing than he marched to the relief of the party 
with the rest of the army. The re.st of the enemy’s army at the same 
time crossed the Caveri, but tlie difference of the distance enabled 
the English to get to the tank some time before them : those of the 
enemy who were engaged with captain Calliaud's party, fearful of 
placing themselves between two fires, made no eifoit to intercept 
captain Polier’s division ; but contented themselves witli cannon- 
ading them from the right and left as they advanced : a shot disabled 
one of his field pieces, and on his arrival at the tank he found that 
one of those with captain CaUiaud had suffered the same mis- 
fortune ; some time was spent in fixing these guns on spare ‘car- 
riages, during which the enemy’s main body came up, and being 
joined by the rest of their troops, the whole now fonned together 
within cannon shot to the right of the tank, their line extend- 
ing a great way beyond it towards the city. Their numbers were 
700 Europeans, fifty dragoons, 5000 Sepoys, and 10,000 horse, of 
which fortunately none were Morattoes. The English army con- 
sisted of no more than 360 men in battalion, 1500 Sepoys, and 
eleven troopers. However, encouraged by their officers, the men 
shewed no dismay at the superiority of the enemy’s force, and prepared 
with great alacrity to fight their way back to the tamp. The Euro- 
peans defiled first out of the tank into the plain, marching onward 
in a column, ready on the first occasion to face about to the enemy 
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on the right. The Sepoys then followed in a line, w^iich traminating 
in a right angle with the rear of the battalion, extended to the left 
of it. The French battalion relying on the superio>i-ity of their ar- 
tillery, which were seven field pieces, did not come near enough to 
do much execution with their musketry ; but their Sepoys moving 
into the rear of the English Sepoys, fired very smartly, and killed and 
wounded many of them, as well as some of the European's, amongst, 
whom Captain Polier received a wound. However, the English 
troops proceeded without making a halt, until they took possession 
of another tank, situated about a mile from that which they had 
qtutted. Just as they had got into this post, captain Polier received 
a second wound, which disabling him from farther service, he gave 
up the command to captain Calliaud. The enemy now seemed de- 
termined to let the English escape no farther ; and threatened a ge- 
neral assault on the tank, for their Sepoys and cavalry drew up on 
three sides of it, whilst the French menaced the other. Major Law- 
rence, although very ill, ordered himself to be carried to the top of 
one of the city gates, and contemplating from thence the dispositions 
of both armies, trembled for the fate of his own ; but it happened 
otherwise. The three English field pieces were brass six pounders, and 
capable of discharging a great quantity of grape shot ; and the artillery 
men, with their usual dexterity and calmness, fired them with such 
vivacity and good aim as the French battalion advanced, that in a 
few minutes they struck down near a hundred men, which execution 
staggering the rest, their line halted, irresolute whether to proceed 
or retreat : captain Calliaud seized this instant, and sallying with all 
the Europeans, gave them a discharge of musketry so well levelled, 
that it immediately flung them into disorder, and breaking their 
ranks they ran away in great confusion : their officers endeavoured 
to rally them, but in vain, for they would not stop before they were 
out of the reach of cannon shot, and thei^ could not he prevailed 
upon to return to the attack. The Sepoys and Mysore cavaJiy, 
who had been hitheHo kept at bay by the English Sepoys, seeing 
their European allies retreating, immediately desisted from the en- 
J^^ement, and the whole retreated together by Wej^condah to the 
island. The English contented with their success, which was in- 
deed 
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deed greater th*ln could have been expected, did not pursue, but 1754 
continued their march quietly to the camp ; their loss was seven Eu- ' — 
ropeans killed, and forty-eight, with six officer's out of nine, wounded, 
and 150 Sepoys were either killed or wounded. The enemy suf- 
fered much more, having near 200 of their battalion, and 300 Se- 
poys killed or wounded. The convoy which had returned into the 
woods, receiving information of the enemy’s retreat, set out again, 
and arrived the same night at the camp, which was in such want of 
provisions, that if the enemy had only taken the resolution of en- 
camping near the ^ground where they had fought, the English army 
would have been obliged to march away the next day to Tanjore. 

The enemy reflecting with much vexation upon their disgrace, 
thought it necessary to perform some exploit which might re-esta- 
blish their reputation : but thinking it desperate to attack the Eng- 
lish in their camp, they determined to wreck their vengeance on the 
Polygar Tondiman, whose attachment to the English had alone en- 
abled them to stand their ground at Tritchinopoly, so long after 
they could get no more provisions from the Tanjore countiy. Ac- 
cordingly the second night after the engagement, M. Maissin with all 
his Europeans, 3000 Sepoys, and 2000 horse, marched into the 
Polygar’s country, with an intention to commit every kind of ra- 
vage ; but the inhabitants alarmed, removed their eflects, and drove 
their cattle into the thickest parts of their woods, where it was im- 
possible to follow them, and the enemy found nothing but empty 
villages to bum, except at KiUanoi'e, where after dispersing the 
Enorlish Sepoys stationed there, they took three or four hundred bags 
of rice, and an iron gun. Vexed that they had with much fatigue 
been able to do very little mischief in this country, they resolved to 
fall on the dominions of the king of Tanjore, and plundering as they 
went, appeared before Kelli Cottah, which surrendered on the se- 
cond day. 

Major Lawrence not doubting but that the war thus unexpectedly 
carried into his country would convince the king of the necessity of 
acting again in conjunction with the English, determined to avail 
himself of the first impression which these hostilities might make 
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1754. upon his mind, and prepared to march away to Tanjci’e. The guards 
“•w— ^ at Elimiserum and the other out-posts were drawn off : ^00 of the 
battalion were sent into the city to augment the garrison to 400 
Europeans, and the rest of the army set out the 23d, at two in the 
morning, proceeding through Tondiman’s woods. 

Ordere at the same time were sent directing the reinforcement 
which was waiting at Devi Cotah to march and join the army at 
Tanjore. The party which had been sent under the command of 
lieutenant Frazer to raise the siege of Palam Cotah, returned in the 
month of January to Devi Cotah, from whence another was sent in 
the month of February to make an incursion into the districts of Chil- 
lambrum, where the French had just collected a verj^ large harvest of 
rice : this detachment consisted of thirty Europeans, and 200 Sepoys, 
commanded by a volunteer of no experience. They destroyed and 
set fire to a great quantity of grain, which they found piled up in 
stacks in the fields ; but hearing that the enemy’s principal maga- 
zine was at Manarcoile, a pagoda, twelve miles south-west from 
Chillambrum, they marched against the place, and summoned the 
French setjeant who commanded in it. The man perceiving that 
they had no battering cannon, answered their summons by a defiance. 
Tlie English officer believing, nevertheless, that he should by the 
fire of his musketry alone oblige the garrison to surrender, remained 
before the place, making .some very aukward and insufficient dispo- 
sitions to reduce it. The French garrison at Chillambrum apprized 
of this by the serjeant, marched and came upon them by surprize, 
and the seijeant sallying at the same time with 100 Sepoys, the party 
was entirely routed, and the officer, with nine of his Europeans, 
were made prisoners. Tlie detachment, under the command of 
captain Pigou, arriving soon affier this at Devi Cotah, detereed the 
enemy for some time from committing any hostilities in this part of 
the country ; but finding at length tliat thesn troops, whilst waiting 
for orders to march to Tritchinopoly, did not venture to make any 
incursions into their territories, Mr, Dupleix re-assumed his inten- 
tions of reducing Palam Cotah ; and in the end of April, a party 
consisting of eight hundred Sepoys and seventy Europieans, with three 
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pieces of -pattering cannon, and some field pieces, appeai-ed before 1754 
the place ; the Governor immediately applied for assistance to the -v— 
company’s agent at Devi Cotah : some time was lost in debating 
whether the troops intended for the re-inforcement of the army at 
Tritchinopoly ought to be exposed on this service : but, at length, 
exact intelligence being received of the enemy’s numbers, it was con- 
cluded that they could run no riscpie in attacking them ; and they 
marched, accompanied by five hundred Sepoys. Early the next 
morning they arrived within four miles of Palam Cotah ; when the 
enemy, discovering them, immediately spiked up their heavy cannon, 
blew up and threw into ponds and wells all their ammunition, and 
marched away towards Chillambrum. Five hundred Sepoys were de- 
tached with orders to harrass them mitil the main body should come 
up ; but' they had so much the start, and continued their march with 
such precipitation, that the pursuit was vain. Two days after a re- 
port prevailed that the Morattoes who had entered the kingdom of 
Tanjore, intended to intercept the English troops in their return to 
Devi Cotah ; to prevent which they immediately quitted Palam Cotah. 

The French at Chillambrum hearing of their departure, marched 
out in hopes of gaining some advantage over them in the retreat ; 
and their advanced guard of Sepoys came up before the first division 
had crossed the Coleroon ; ensign Richard Smith, with the rear 
guard of tliree hundred Sepoys, was ordered to make head against 
them, and kept them at a distance emtil the rest had gained the other 
bank ; but as soon as he began to retreat with rear guard, the 
enemy, now augmented to the number of one thousand Sepoys, 
pressed hard upon him, and the freshes of the Coleroon happening 
to descend at this time, the river wjvs risen so much since the first 
division began to cross, that it was now scarcely fordable : the rear, 
however, having no other resource, determined to cross it at all 
events, and were all tl^e while exposed to the enemy’s fire from the 
thickets which covered the bank, by which twenty men were 
wounded, and some of the shortest size were drowned in the stream. 

A few days after his return to Devi Cotah, captain Pigou leceived 
orders from major Lawrence to proceed to Tanjore. 
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S-t The major pursuing his march through the woois, met the 
day after his departure from Tritchinopoly by the Polygar Tondiman, 
whom he received with the respect due to his fidelity- and attach- 
ment to the 'F’.rtg lish cause. The same day likewise came an express 
from the king of Tanjore, fraught with compliments for the resolu- 
tion which the major had taken to come to his assistance, and pressing 
him to hasten his march. Indeed what had just happened in his 
country rendered the major’s approach every day more and more 
welcome. From Kelli Cotah the enemy went to Coiladdy, which 
having taken on the 21th, they immediately cut -through the great 
bank, which preventing the waters of the Caveri from running into 
the channel of the Coleroon, may be called the bulwark of the fer- 
tility of the Tanjore country. 

This, therefore, was the greatest mischief they could do' to that 
nation, and struck them with so much consternation, that the king 
thinking it necessary to shew some appearance of vigour, ordered his 
uncle Gauderow to march with 1500 horse to Tricatopoly, and punish 
the enemy •, but this unwary general was sm’prized the next day by 
an enemy he did not expect. The N abob, during the course of the 
war, bad made several proposals to induce Morari-row to return to 
his own country, but the exorbitance of the demands on one side, 
and the distress for money on the other, had hitherto been insur- 
mountable obstacles to the conclusion of the treaty. The same causes 
having now separated the Morattoes from the Mysoreans, the Nabob 
entertained hopes that he should get rid of this dangerous enemy 
without expence. But Morari-row lay at Pitchandah, brooding 
schemes, and determined not to depart before he had got a certain 
sum of money from one or other of the contending parti^, and per- 
haps from both. The march of Gauderow to Tricatopoly, instantly 
suggested to him that a severe blow struck upon these troops by the 
Morattoes would infallibly induce the king-of Tanjore, already ter- 
rified by the incursions of the French and Mysoreans, to furnish the 
money necessary to purchase his retreat ; if disappointed in this ex- 
pectation, he at least would have the satisfaction of taking ven- 
geance for the severe blow which the Morattoes had sustained firom 
3 MonaC' 
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Monac-gee^ in tlie beginning of the year. Animated by the double 175i 
motive of interest and revenge, he crossed the two rivers in the night 
with 3000 ofdiis best troops, who fell at day-break upon Gauderow’s 
party so furiously that only 300 with their general escaped ; the rest 
were all either killed, or taken prisoners. Two days after this de- 
feat, the English arrived at Tanjore, where they were joined by the 
detachment from Devi Cotah, of 150 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, 
under the command of captain Pigou. Major Lawrence being at 
this time much indisposed, deputed captain Calliaud to act in con- 
junction with Mr. Palk in the conferences with the king on the mca- 
sui’es necessary to be taken. 

They found that although the late misfortunes had convinccil the 
king of his imprudence in withdrawing his assistance from the Eng- 
lish, as well as in displacing his general Monac-gee, tliey had not 
weaned him from his affection to Succo-gee, whose counsels had 
brought such distress upon himself and his country. Seeking, as 
irresolute minds generally do, to reconcile incompatibilities, he wanted 
to emiiloy the general without removing liis mortal enemy the mini- 
ster. However, finding that the dismission of Succo-gee was the 
only condition on which the English would accept of his alliance, 
and hearing at the same time that they daily expected considerable 
reinforcements, such as might enable them to carry on the war with 
out him, he at length consented to banish Succo-gee from his presence 
and councils, and not only reinstated Monac-gee in the command 
of the army, Vnit likewise appointed him prime minister. Mr. Palk 
and captain Calliaud, to secure the king from a relapse, insisted that 
the disgraced minister should immediately quit tlie kingdom, and ho 
departed v^ith his family, giving out that he was going to visit some 
famous pagoda at a great distance, the usual pretext of such great 
men of the Indian religion, who think it necessary to retreat from 
danger, or are obliged to" retire from power. This change, so essen- 
tial to the interests of the Nabob and the Ea.st-India company, was 
effected within seven days after the arrival of the army at Tanjore, 
and Monac-gee received hi.s commis.sion from the king in ceremony 
on the 7th of June, and iimucdiately began to levy ni-w troi.p-. to 
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175T repair the loss which the Tanjorine army had lately sustaii)«d ; hut as 
it required some time to collect the recruits, major Lawrence request- 
ed the presidency to hasten the junction of Maphuze Khan, and of 
the reinforcements which were arrived at Madrass from Bombay and 
Europe ; so that the whole might march from Tanjore to Tritchi- 
nopoly in one body. 

Accordingly a detachment of 400 men in battalion, half Euro- 
peans and half Topasses, together with 500 Sepoys, marched to join^ 
Maphuze Khan at Conjeveram, and from thence to proceed with him 
to Tanjore. This man, a.s fond of being at the head of a body of 
troops a.s he was incapable of employing them to any good purpose, 
shewed no inclination to quit the country about Arcot, giving for a 
reason that Abdulwahab Khan had failed to advance the money ne- 
cessary to satisfy his troops. Under this pretext he moved up and 
down the country, levying contributions from such forts and polygars 
as were not strong enough to resist him. At length receiving 
assurances from the presidency that they would furnish him with 
money, provided he would march immediately to the southward, he 
set up his standard at Conjeveram in the month of May; and assured 
them that he would proceed without delay; but Mr. Dupleix well > 
acquainted with his character, confounded this resolution, by ordering j 
the garrison of Gingee, with some other troops, to take the field, j 
This body, although much inferior to Maphuze Khan’s force, fright- 
ened him so much that he declared he could not proceed unless he \ 
was joined by a detachment of Europeans : in the mean time the ; 
enemy, encouraged by his imbecility, advanced from Gingee, and took i 
the fort of Outramaloor, which lays about 20 miles nearly west from ! 
Sadrass, and flushed by this success they proceeded to another fort [ 
still nearer to Conjeveram ; but ensign Pichard, who had now joined 
Maphuze Khan with a platoon of Europeans, prevailed upon him to ' 
march against the enemy, who on their approach retreated to Outra- 
maloor ; ensign Pichard finding Maphuze Khan not a little elated with j 
this acknowledgment of his superiority, persuaded him to follow 
them, and attack the fort, which being in a ruinous condition, a ge- j 
ueral assault was given, which succeeded, and the enemy ran away in a i 
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panick to Gingee, where they shut themselves up. This .success, 1754 
nevertheless, did not induce Maphuze Khan to proceed as he hau “ 
promised to Tritchinopoly ; but he returned to Conjeveram with a 
resolution not to quit it again until he had received the money he had 
so often demanded. The presidency finding he was not to be influ- 
enced by any other motive, paid him 50,000 rupees, and agreed to 
pay as much more after he had crossed the Coleroon ; this and the 
junction of the large detachment sent to accompany him, left him 
without any farther pretences for delay, and he began his march from 
Conjeveram in the beginning of July. 

Morari-row returning, after the victory he had gained over Gaude- 
row, to his camp on the other side of the Coleroon, pursued the rest 
of his scheme, writing to the Nabob, who was then just arrived at 
Tanjore, that if he would give him security for the payment of 

300.000 rupees, he would return to his own country, and never more 
be an enemy either to him the English, or the Tanjorines. The 
Nabob having no money, applied, as the Morattoe had foreseen, to 
the King of Tanjore, who after many meetings consented to furnish 
it, and the articles w-ere drawn up and signed, stipulating that 50,000 
rupees should be paid as soon as the Morattoes amved at V olcondah, 

100.000 more when thej' came to the pass of the western mountains, 
and the remaining 150,000 when they arrived in their own country. 

Whilst this transaction was carrying on at Tanjore, Morari-row ac- 
quainted the regent of Mysore that he was in treaty with the Nabob, 
but offered if the Mysorean would pay him the arrears he had so 
often demanded to return to his assistance : the regent sent him what 
money he could spare, about 50,000 rupees, which the Morattoe no 
sooner re«^ived than he marched away with all his troops to Volcon- 
dah, and in the beginning of July left the province and went to his 
own country, which lays about 130 miles north-east from Arcut. 

Here Morari-row, after he surrendered Tritchinopoly to Nizam-al- 
muluck in 1746, was permitted to erect a principality, dependant in- 
deed on the Soubah of the Decan, but independant of his own nation ; 
as all new states are conducted with mora vigour and attention than 
such as have been long established, he soon made himself ajinin d and 
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l/5i respected liy liis neighbours, enlisting none of his countrymen but 
^ such as were of approved valour, and treating them so well, that they 
never entertained any thoughts of (Quitting him : on the ^.contrary the 
whole army seemed as one family ; the spirit of exploit which he con- 
trived to keep up amongst them equitable partitions of plundei', 
rendered them fond of their fatigues, and they never complained but 
when they had nothing to do. The choice he made of his officers 
still more discovered his capacity ; for there was not a commander of 
100 horse who was not fit to command the whole ; notwithstanding 
which every one was contented in his particular station, and they all 
lived in perfect harmony with each other, and in jjerfect obedience to 
their general. So that this body of troops were without exception, 
the best soldiers of native Indians at this time in Indostan. Besides 
the qualities common to the rest of the Morattoe nation, such as ac- 
tivitj', stratagem, great dexterity in the management of their horses 
and sabres, they had by their conliicts against Europeans surmounted 
in a great degi’ee the terror of fire-arms, although opposed to them 
with the steadiest discipline ; and • what is more extraordinary, were 
even capable of standing against the vivacity of a cannonade fr(mi 
field pieces : although this tenible annoyance, never made use of in ' 
India before the war we are commemorating, continued to strike all 
other Indian troops with as niucli terror as their ancestors felt when 
regular musketiy was first employed against tliem. ' 

Imniedia.tcly after tlie departiu'e of tlie English army, the garrison l 

of Tritchinopoly received two or three convoys from the woods, upon j 

which the enemy crossed the Caveri, and encamped on the plain, 
first at Chncklypollam, and afterwards to the south of the city, 
changing their camp several times, between Elimiseruin a»id the five 
rocks ; their patroles constantly traversing this line rendered it im- 
possihle for the Sepoys at Killanore to pa.ss with any more provisions, 
and the garrison were obliged to live on their stock, which with 
sparing management might last for three months. More than one 
had already elapsed before the treaty with the Morattoes was concluded 
at Tanjore ; after which major Lawrence, anxious to return, pressed 
Monac-gee to march. Few of the generals of India liave any notion 
C ■ ,.f 
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(if the value of time in military operations, and Monac-gee either IJot- 
pretended or found such difficulties in recruiting his cavalry, that he ' — v — 
declared he gould not be ready before the end of July. Wearied with 
these delays, and hoping that sueh a mark of his impatience would 
excite the Tanjorines to follow him, major Lawrence, accompanied 
by the Nabob, marched away with the English troops from Tanjore 
<ui the 22d, and eneamjied at Atchempettah, a town in the woods 
belonging to the Colleries, about twelve miles west from Tanjore : 
five days after Monac-gee set up his standard and joined him with 
the Tanjorine army ; but he now declared that his troops would be 
greatly dissatisfied if they proceeded any farther before Maphuze 
Khan with the reinforcement that accompanied him came up. The 
Nabob likewise pressing major Lawrence to wait for those troops, lu' 
much against his will consented, but obliged Monac-gee to collect a 
f^uantity of provisions sufficient to replace what should be consumed 
by the English troops in the field and in Tritchinojioly, during the 
delay occasioned by this re.solution. 

At this time a revolution, little expected by any one in India, haji- 
pened in the government of Pondicherry. The directors of the Eng- 
li.sh East India company had in the preceding year, made represen- 
tations to the ministry of Great Britain, on tlie hostilities in which 
tliey were involved on the coast of Coromandel, and sollicited the 
support of the government either to terminate or carry on a war, 
which their own resources were little able to continue against the 
French comjtanj', strongly supported Ijy the administration of France. 

The British ministry .soon conceived the neee.ssitv of interfering vigo- 
rously, to stop the ambitious projects of Mr. Hiiploix, and began a 
negotiation with the French ministry on the subject. Mr. Duvelaer, 
a director of the French company, together with his brother the 
count de Ludo, who had both of them resided for many years in the 
East Indies, were depilted from Paris, to treat with the ministry in 
London, and had frequent conferences with the earl of Holdernesse, 
at that time one of his majesty’s principal secretaries of state, wlm 
by much application and frequent enquiries from all jiersons cajmble 
of givina' true infoniiation, had uaineil an e.xtensi\i. kiiiiwli dL;e of 
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175-1* the subject ; however intricate and little understood. This minister 
finding that the French endeavoured as usual, to gain time under the 
pretence of negotiating, pervailed on the king to order ^ squadron of 
men of war to be equipped, on board of which a regiment was to be 
embarked for the East Indies. This vigorous resolution convinced 
the French administration, that a perseverance in their schemes of 
making conquests, and obtaining dominions in Indostan, would soon 
involve the two nations in a general war ; for which France was in 
no wise prepared ; and they consented that the disputes of the two 
companies should be adjusted by commissaries in India, on a footing 
of equality ; without any regard to the advantages which either the 
one or the other might be in possession of, at the time when the treaty 
should be concluded. It now remained only to choose suph commissa- 
ries, as would implicitly fulfil these intentions, and the French them- 
selves, were so fuUy convinced that Mr. Dupleix, was not a man fit 
to be trusted with a commission, which contradicted so strongly every 
part of his conduct since the beginning of the war of Coromandel, 
that they foresaw the English ministry would suspect the good faith 
of every pacific profession they had lately made, if they should offer ^ 

to nominate Mr. Dupleix a commissary to adjust the terms of peace. f 

Having therefore no alternative, they of their own accord, and with- > 
out any application fi-om the English ministry, took the resolution of 
i-emoving him from the government of Pondicherry ; and appointed 
Ml’. Godeheu, a director of the French company, their commissary 
to negotiate the peace, and at the same time commander general, [ 
with absolute authority over all their settlements in the East Indies. 

The English company empowered Mr. Saunders, and some other 
members of the council of Madrass, to treat with Mr. Godeheu. 

On the 1st of August, Mr. Dupleix received advice of tlfese resolu- 
tions, and the next day, a ship anchored at Pondichen’y with Mr. 
Godeheu on board. He landed immediately, proclaimed his com- [ 

mission, and took upon him the administration of the government ; ( 

which Mr. Dupleix resigned to him with the same affectation of j 
composure and serenity, that he had always shewn on every other j 
disappointment or reverse of fortune. By this reasonable conduct, he | 
preserved himself from an ignominy which was ready to be exer- * 
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cised upo»^ him, in case he had proved refractory, for Mr. Godeheu 1751 
was furnished with one of those orders signed by the king, which su- 
persedes all fcrms of the French laws and jurisprudence, by declaring 
the person against whom it is dfrected a criminal of state, and renders 
all other persons guilty of high treason, who refuse to assist in carry- 
ing the mandate into execution. His successor Mr. Godeheu not 
having occasion to make use of this extremity of his power, treated 
him with much respect, and even permitted him to continue the ex- 
hibition of those marks of Moorish dignity, which both Murzafa-jing, 
and Sallabad-jing' had permitted him to display, when they ap- 
pointed him Nabob of the Carnatic. These were of various flags and 
ensigns, various instruments of military music, particular ornaments, 
for his palankeen, a Moorish dress distinguished likewise with orna- 
ments peculiar to the Nabobship ; and in this equipage, he went with 
great solemnity to dine with Mr. Godeheu on the feast of 8t. Louis. 

Mr. Godeheu immediately on his anival acquainted Mr. Saunders 
of the intentions for which he was sent to India ; and as a proof of 
his earnestness to accomplish them, sent back to Madrass the com- 
pany of Swiss soldiers which Mr. Dupleix had made prisoners as they 
were going in Massoolas from Madrass to Fort St. David in the be- 
ginning ot the preceding year. The two governors entered into a 
correspondence, and both seemed desirous of agreeing to a suspension 
of arms, but imtil it should be concluded they seemed attentive to 
lose no advantage which might be gained in the field. 

The orders sent to hasten Maphuz Khan found him after many 
unnecessaiy delays just arrived at Fort St. David, with no inclination 
to proceed any farther. This indeed now scarcely depended on his 
own choic«, for his troops, grown refractory from their conviction 
of his incapacity, refrxsed to march before they received more money ; 
notwithstanding the presidency had paid 50,000 rupees when they 
set out, and the remaining 50,000 was not due before they crossed 
the Coleroon ; but major Lawrence having no expectation of essen- 
tial service from such troops with such a commander, thought it un- 
necessary to waste either more time or money to procure their assist- 
ance, and ordered the detachment of Europeans to leave them behind. 

On 
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IToi On the 14th of Avigust the detachment arrived at Atchemp,ettah, and 
< ' the next day the whole army was reviewed in presence of the Nahoh 

and Monac-gee. The English troops consisted of 1 200 rmen in bat- 
talion, part of them Topasses, with 3000 Sepoys, and 14 field pieces : 
the Tanjorines were 2500 cavalry, ami 3000 infantry mostly armed 
with muskets, and they had with them some pieces of cannon : the 
Nabob had only his guard of fifty horse. On the 16th the army 
marched and encamped at Natal-pettah, a village in the woods, six 
miles to the east of Elimiserum, and proceeding the next day, en- 
tered the plain about a mile to the south-east of this place, intending 
to pass between the sugar loaf and the French rocks. The enemy, 
informed by scouts of their approach, marched from their camp at 
the five rocks to oppose their passage. 

A deep watercourse, supplied from the Oavcri to the eastward of 
Chucklj'pollam, intersects the plain nearly at an equal distance be- 
• tween the French rock and Elimiserum, and strikes to the south of the 
sugar loaf rock ; a large bank i-an along that side of the watercourse 
which was nearest to the enemy, who by taking possession of this 
bank might have obliged major Lawrence either to have altered the 
course of his march, or to have engaged them under a very great dis- 
advantage : but their commander, Mr. Maissin, for reasons not pub- 
liekly avowed, neglected to avail himself of this advantage. The Eng- 
lish army advancing close by Elimiserum in a direct line from thence 
to the city, perceived and were surprized at this neglect ; and major 
Lawrence immediately ordered the advanced guard, consisting of 400 
.Sepoys, and 100 Europeans with two field pieces, to proceed briskly 
and secure that part of the bank and watercourse over which he in- 
tended to march. As they approached the enemy cannonr.ded them, 
but did nothing more ; and the whole army soon after crossed the bank 
without interruption ; after which they halted and formed in two line.s, 
extending obliquely between tlic sugar loaf and the French rocks from 
the watercourse towards the city. The first line was composed entirely 
t if the English troops ; the battalion which the field pieces in the cen- 
ter, and the Sepoys on each -wing : in the second line was the bag- 
gage, accompanied by the Tanjorine cavalry and Peons, with the 
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rear guard of 100 Europeans, and 400 Sepoys : in this order they 1754 
waited for £he enemy, who were drawn up in a line parallel to them, 
at about the distance of a mile : their battalion having been rein- 
forced the night before with 200 men, consisted of 900 Europeans, 
and 400 Topasses, who with their Sepoys were on the right near the 
sugar-loaf rock : the Mysore cavalry, about 10,000, extended so far 
to the left, that many of them were drawn up to the westward of 
the city ; as their line approached the French advanced three field 
pieces, which cannonaded the left of the English line, but were soon 
silenced by a superior fire ; however, the enemy continued to advance 
until they came within cannon shot, when they were fired upon from 
ten pieces of cannon, which they answered with eight. The English 
fire was much hotter and better directed than the enemy’s, and in a 
few rounds struck down more than fifty of the French battalion ; 
upon which the whole went suddenly to the right about, and marched 
away towards their camp at the five rocks, in the same order as they 
had advanced. Major Lawrence preparing to follow them received 
intelligence that his convoy was exposed to a danger which demanded 
his whole attention : the rear guard by some mistake quitted their 
station during the cannonade, and formed upon the right of the first 
line, and Monac-gee likewise quitted the convoy, and drew up the 
Tanjorine cavalry in a separate body at a distance, in order to pre- 
vent the Mysoreans from falling upon the right flank of the army 
and baggie. Hidernaig, the best officer of the Mysoreans, hap- 
pened to be in this part of the plain, and seeing the baggage left 
without protection, ordered some of his troops to amuse the Tanjo- 
rines in front, whilst he himself with another body galloped round 
the French rock, and fell upon the rear of the convoy, amongst 
which they 'created no small confusion, and seized thirty-five carts, 
some of them laden with arms and ammunition, and otliers with 
baggage belonging to the English officers. Major Lawrence, as soon 
as he discovered the mistakes which had given rise to this disorder, 
directed the rear guard to march back to their station ; but before 
they arrived the enemy were gone off with their booty towards _ 
Chuckly-pollam. A party of 500 Topasses and Sepoys, with two 
guns, had crossed the Caveri, and were advancing at this time from 
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1754 Sermgbam to take possession of the French rock, which being per- 
"■V— ' ceived by captain Kilpatrick, he sallied with a part of Ihs garrison, 
and cannonaded them so briskly that they retreated in great confusion 
to the island. Some time was spent in re-assembling the scattered 
bullocks and coolies : after which the army continued their march, 
and encamped near the walls to the south of the city. Eight Euro- 
peans were killed by the cannonade, and amongst them captain Pigou, 
an officer of promising hopes, whose death was much lamented ; near 
100 of the French battalion were killed and wounded ; but the irre- 
solution and faintness of theii- behaviour this day y^as not imputed so 
much to want of courage, as to orders, which it was supposed their 
commander Mr. Massin had received, to avoid a general engagement. 

The stock of provisions brought with the army were deposited in 
the city for the use of the garrison, and major Lawrence determined 
to get supplies for his camp as usual from Tanjore and Tondiman’s 
country ; but as it was necessary to drive the enemy from the plain 
before this could be effected with facility, he moved on the 20th of 
August to the Facquire’s Tope, hoping to provoke them to fight. 
Thda motion produced a different but a better effect, for stt noon they 
set fire to their camp, and retreated to Moota Chellinour, opposite to 
the head of the island. In the evening Monac-gee, with the Tanjo- 
rines, invested Elimiserum, where the enemy had a guard of 150 Se- 
poys, and thirteen Europeans, with one piece of cannon ; which after 
very little resistance surrendered on the 22d ; and a garrison of 100 
English Sepoys, with a few artillery men were left to secure it. 

Major Lawrence finding that the enemy shewed no inclination to 
quit Moota Chellinoor, marched from the Facquire’s Tope on the 1st 
of September, and encamped nearer to them, to the north-west of 
Warriore pagodas. They had made an inundation on bach flank of 
their camp ; the Caveri was in their rear ; and they had flung up 
works and mounted cannon to defend their front, which was acces- 
sible only by one road leading through rice fields covered with water. 
Notwithstanding the advantages of this situation, they had not cou- 
~ rage to continue in it ; but suspecting that the English intended to 
attack them they crossed the river in the night, and retreated to Se- 
ringham. The English took possession of the post they had aban- 
doned, 
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doned, and finding that they had done much mischief to the water- 1754 
courses which from this place supply the ditches and reserpoirs of^'“‘Y~ 
Tritchinopoly, they employed some days in repairing them ; after 
which major Lawrence, in compliance with a promise he had made 
to the king of Tanjore, detached Monac-gee with the Tanjorine 
troops, accompanied by a party of 220 Europeans, 600 Sepoys, and 
two field-pieces, under the command of captain Joseph Smith, to 
Coiladdy, in order to protect the coolies employed there in repairing 
the great bank which the enemy had ruined in the month of May. 

The rainy season iieing now set in, the rest of the English battalion 
and Sepoys went into cantonments in Warriore pagodas, on the 13th 
of September. 

At this time a squadron, under the command of admiral Watson 
consisting of three ships, of 60, 50, and 20 guns, with a sloop, as also 
several of the company’s ships, arrived on the coast, having on board 
the 49th regiment of 700 men, under the command of colonel Ad- 
lercron, with 40 of the king’s artilleiy men, and 200 recruits for the 
company’s troops. The French likewise had received during this 
season, 1200 men, of which number COO were a body of hussars, 
under the command of Fitscher, a partisan of some reputation j but 
the rest were only raw recruits ; so that both sides now were able to 
bring into the field an equal force of about 2000 Europeans ; but the 
English troops were in quaUty so much superior to the French, that 
if this long and obstinately contested war had now rested on the de- 
cision of the sword, there is no doubt but that the French would soon 
have been reduced to ask for peace on much less advantageous terms 
than the presidency of Madrass were obliged to accede to, in obedi- 
ence to the orders they now received from Europe. Mr. Godeheu 
himself was'sensible of this disparity, and dreading at the same the 
advantages which the English might derive from their squadron, he 
shewed a moderation in his proposals sufficient to induce Mi. Saun- 
ders to agree to a suspension of arms, before the terms of the treaty 
were adjusted. 

The allies on both sides were included in this suspension, which ^ 
was proclaimed at Madrass, Pondicherry, Tritchinopoly, and in ail 
other places on the coast of Coromandel, where the English and 
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1754! French had troops, on the 11th' of October; from this day it was to 
— Y-~^ continue until the 11th of January. As soon as it was proclaimed, 
major Lawrence, 'who now received a commission appoinj,ing him to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the king’s service, quitted Tritchi- 
nopoly and came to Madrass, where he was presented by the presi- 
dent, in the name of the company, with a sword enriched with dia- 
monds, as a token of their acknowledgment of his military services. 
These distinctions, however, did not countervail his sense of the neglect 
which had been shewn him, by sending colonel Adlercron, an officer 
of superior rank, to command the English troops in, India. 

The two armies at Tritchinopoly, whilst remaining in expectation 
of the suspension of arms, had attempted nothing decisive against each 
other since the French retreated to the island. The French indeed 
detached a strong part 5 ’- to cannonade the workmen repairing the 
great bank at Coiladdy ; and these troops appeared several times in 
sight of captain Smith’s detachment, but were by the vigilance of this 
officer prevented from giving any interruption to the work : some 
other parties likevdse molested the coolies repairing the watercourses 
at Moota Chellinoor, but they desisted as soon as Mahomed Issoof, 
with six companies of Sepoys were stationed there. In other parts of 
the province very few disturbances had happened since Maphuze 
Khan had marched from Conjeveram to Fort St. David, where he 
still remained. The Phousdar of Velore, soon after he released cap- 
tain Smith in April, made overtures, offering to acknowledge Maho- 
med-ally ; upon which the presidency of Madrass gave him in writing 
a promise of their protection so long as he conformed to the allegi- 
ance due from him to the Nabob ; and Abdul- wahab the Nabob’s 
brother, made a treaty with him on the same occasion. 

In the beginning of the year 1754, Sallabad-jing accoinpanied by 
Mr. Bussy and the French troops took the field to oppose the Morat- 
toe Ragogee Bonsola, who as he had threatened, had began to ravage 
the north-eastern parts of the Soubahship. No details of this cam- 
paign, any more than of the others in which Mr. Bussy has acted, are 
- hitherto published, and all we know from more private colnmunica- 
tion is, that the army of Sallabad-jing and his allies advanced as far 
as Ni^ore the capital of Ragogee, near which, after many skir- 
mishes. 
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mishes, a peace was concluded in the month of April; and at the 1754 
end of May Mr. Bussy came to Hyderabad, resolving to proceed into '-—r— - 
the newly acquired provinces, in which Mr. Morac^n had, although 
not without difficulty and opposition, established the authority of his 
nation. Jaffer-ally, who had for some years governed Rajahmun- 
drum, and Chicacollf when summoned, resolved not to resign them ; 
and finding Vizeramrauze, the most powerful Rajah of these coun- 
tries, with whom he was then at war, in the same disposition with 
himself, he not only made peace, but entered into a league with the 
Rajah; and both agreed to oppose the French with all their force : 
in consequence of which treaty they applied for support to the Eng- ' 
lish factory at Vizagapatnam, as also to the presidency of Madrass ; 
the English encouraged them in their resolution, but were too much 
occupied in the Carnatic to furnish the succours they demanded. 

The interests of the Indian princes and Moorish governors perpe- 
tually clashing with one another, and with the interest of the Mo- 
gul, will perhaps always prevent the empire of Indostan from coerc- 
ing the ambitious attempts of any powerful European nation, when 
not opposed by another of equal force ; much less will any parti- 
cular principality in India be able to withstand such an invader. 

Mr. Moracin, not having ti’oops enough at Masulipatnam, to re- 
duce the imited forces of the Rajah and Jaffer-ally, made overtures 
to Vizeramrauze, offering to farm out to him the countries of Ra- 
jahmundrum and Chicacole at a lower rate than they had ever been 
valued at. Such a temptation was perhaps never resisted by any 
prince in Indostan, and Jaffer-ally finding himself abandoned by his 
ally, quitted his country full of indignation, and determined to 
take refuge with Ragogee, who was at that time fighting with 
Sallabad-jing and Mr. Bussy ; travelling with this intention to the 
westward he fell in with a large body of Morattoe.s, commanded 
by the son of Ragogee, whom he easily prevailed upon to make an 
incursion into the Cl'Icacole countries ovej the mountains, which 
till this time were deemed impassable by cavalry ; but a Poly gar, 
who had been driven out of his temtory by the Rajah, and ac- 
companied the Nabob in his flight, undertook to conduct them 

through 
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54, through defiles and passes known to very few except himself. 
The Morattoes under this guide entered the province of vlhieacole, 
whilst the Rajah thinking such an inroad impossible, lay negligently 
encamped near his capital ; were falling upon him by surprize, they 
gained an easy victory over his troops, and the E^jah hurried away to 
Masulipatnam, to demand assistance from the FJlItch. In the mean 
time the Morattoes carried fire amd sword throv^h the province, and 
more particularly directed their ravages against his patrimonial ter- 
ritory. Amongst other depredations they burnt the Dutch factory of 
Bimlapatnam, in which they found several chests of treasure ; but 
■ they offered no violence to the English factory of Vizagapatnam. Mr. 
Moracin immediately detached all the force he had, about 150 Euro- 
peans, and 2500 Sepoys, to join the Rajah’s army, who now marched 
against the enemy ; but the Mojattoes kept in separate parties out of 
his reach, until they had got as much plunder as they could find 
means to cairy away ; which having sent forward with a considerable 
escort, they, in order to secure their booty from pursuit, marched ■ 
with their main body and offered Vizeramrauze battle. The fight 
was maintained irregularly for several hours, but with courage on 
both sides : the Morattoes, however, at last gave way before the 
Fi-ench artillery : they nevertheless remained some days longer in the 
neighbourhood, until they heard that their convoy was out of reach 
of danger ; when they suddenly decamped, crossed the Godaveri at a 
ford which they had discovered, and passing through the province of 
Elore, coasted the northern mountains of Condavir, until they got 
out of the French territories, who rather than expose their provinces 
to a second ravage by opposing their retreat, suffered them to proceed 
without interruption through several difficult passes where they might 
easily have been stopped. In the month of July Mr. Bussy eame from 
Hyderabad to Masulipatnam, from whence he went to the city of 
Rajahmundrum, and settled the government of his new acquisitions, 
in which the French wejje now acknowledged sovereigns, without a 
rival or competitor ; for the Morattoes, content with the plunder they » 
gotten, shewed no farther inclination to assist Jaffer-ally Khan in 
ti» recovery of his governments ; who having no other resource left, 
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flung himself upon the clemency of Salabad-jing, and went to Au- 1754 
i’engaba3, where he made his submission. 

As soon as the suspension of arms was declared in the Carnatic, 

Mr. Watson, with the squadron, left the coast, in order to avoid the 
stormy monsooa|lhl proceeded to Bombay. In the end of Decem- 
ber commodore^^^^k ai'rived at I^adrass with a reinforcement of 
two men of war, one of 70, and one of GO guns. By tliis time Mr. 
Saunders and Mr. Godeheu had adjusted, as far as their powers ex- 
tended, the terms which were to restore tranquillity to the Carnatic. 

They were only impowered to make a conditional treaty, which 
was not to be deemed definitive until it had received the approbation 
of the two companies in Europe, who had reserved to themselves the 
power of annulling or altering the whole or any pari of it. This con- 
ditional treaty stipulated as a basis, that the two companies were for 
ever to renounce all Moorish government and dignity ; were never to 
interfere in any differences that might arise between the princes of the 
country ; and that all places, excepting such as should be stipulated 
to remain in the possession of each company, were to be delivered up 
to the government of Indostan. The governors then proceeded to 
give their opinion what places each might retain without a risque of 
engaging them in future wars, either with one another, or with the 
princes of the country. In the Tanjore country the English were to 
possess Devi Cotah, the French, KaricaJ, with the districts they at that 
time held ; on the coast of Coromandel the English were to possess 
Madrass and Fort St. David ; the French, Pondicherry, with districts 
of equal value ; and if it should appear that the English possessions in 
the kingdom of Tanjore and in the Carnatic together, were of more 
value than the French possessions in those countries, then the French 
were to bs allowed an equivalent for this difference in a settlement to 
be chosen between the river of Gondecama and Nizampatnam ; dis- 
tricts near Masulipatnam were to be ascertained of equal value with 
the island of Divi, and’ of these districts and the island a partition was 
to be made as the two nations could agree in the choice : to the north- 
ward of the districts of Masulipatnam, in the Rajamundrum and 0^,^ 
cacole countries, each nation were to have four or five subordinate fac- 
tories, or simple houses of trade, without territorial revenues, chosen 
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1754! so as not to interfere with one another. Upon these conditions a 
— > — ' truce was to take place between them and their allies, on tlie coast 
of Coromandel, until the answers should be received from Europe 
concerning this convention. Both nations obliged themselves, dur- 
ing the truce, not to procure any new grant ^[J|||Bsion from the 
princes of the country, nor to build forts ; but we^were permitted 
to repair such fortifications as were at this time in their possession. 
Neither were to proceed to any cessions, retrocessions, or evacuations, 
until a definitive ti'eaty should be concluded in Europe, at which time 
were to be settled the indemnifications which each was to receive for 
the expen ces incun-ed by the war. 

The truce to which this conditional treaty gave birth, specified 
that if either of the European nations committed any acts of hostility, 
or incroached upon the possessions of the other, commissaries were to 
be appointed to examine and adjust the dispute ; but if the Indian 
allies of either side committed violences against either of the two na- 
tions, both were to unite in repulsing them : it was likewise agreed to 
proceed to an exchange of prisoners as far as the number taken by 
the French extended ; this was only 250, whereas the English had 
900. 

This convention was in reality nothing more than a cessation of hos- 
tilities for eighteen months ; since there was no positive obligation on 
either of the comj)anies to adopt the opinions of their representatives 
expressed in the conditional treaty. In the mean time the French 
were left to enjoy, without interruption, the revenues of aU th&. ter- 
ritories which they had acquired during the war. These incomes, 
according to the accounts published by themselves, were, from Ka- 
rical in the kingdom of Tanjore, 96,000 rupees ; from the eighty 
villages in tlio district of Pondicherry, 105,000 ; from Masulipat- 
nam with its dependencies, from the island of Divi,- Nizampatnam, 
Devrecottah, and Condavir, all contiguous territories, l,4!4!l,000 ; 
from the four provinces of Elore, Mustapha Nagar, Rajahmun- 
drum, and Chicacole, 3,100,000 ; from lands in the Carnatic, 
M. the south of the river Paliar ; 1,700,000 ; from the island of 
Seringham and its dependencies, which Mahomed-ally had given 
up to the Mysoreans when they came to his as.sistance, and which 
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tlie Mysoreans now gave to the French. 400,000 ; in all 6,842,000 1754 
rupees, ct[ual to 855,000 pounds sterling. 

The accessions which the English had made during the war to 
the usual incomes of their .settlements on the coast of Coromandel, 
were no more than 800,000 rupees, drawn annually from lands lying 
to the north of the Paliar, mortgaged by the Nabob to reimburse 
the great sum o± money they had defrayed on his account in military 
expellees. It uas therefore evident that no motive of ambition had 
induced them to carry on this war : on the contrary, the continuance 
of it was deemed, and perhaps with reason, incompatible unth the 
existence of the company ; otherwise it would be impossible either 
to account for, or excuse the conduct of the directors, by whose orders 
the presidency of Madrass was obliged to conclude a truce on such 
precarious and unequal terms as would enable the French to recom- 
mence the war with double strength, if the conditional treaty were 
not accepted by their ministry in Europe ; who for this very reason 
might be strongly tempted to reject it. However the English kept 
one advantage in tlieii' power, by not releasing 650 prisoners whom 
they had taken during the war more than the French had taken from 
them ; and they derived another advantage of the greatest conse- 
quence, by the removal of Mr. Dupleix from the government of 
Pondicherry. He departed on his voyage to Europe on the 1 4th of 
October, having first delivered his accounts with the French company 
to Mr. Godeheu, by which it appeared that he had disbiu’sed on their 
account near three millions of rupees more than he had received 
during the course of the war. A great part of this sum was furnished 
out of his own estate, and the rest from monies which ho borrowed 
at interest from the French inhabitants at Pondicherry, upon bond.s 
given ill' his own name. Mr, Godeheu referred the discussion of 
these accounts to the dii-ectors of the company in France, who juc- 
tending that Mr. Dupleix had made these expences without sufficient 
authority, refused to pay any part of the large balance he asserted to 
be due to him : upon which he commenced a law-suit agaiftst the 
company ; but the ministry interfered and put a stop to the proceed- 
ings, by the king’s authority, without entering into any di.scu>.'imt' 
of Mr. Duplcix’s elaiius. or taking any mca'Ures tu tlioni. 
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1754 However, they gave him letters of protection to secure him fi-om 
being prosecuted by any of his creditors. So that his fortune was 
left much less than that which he was possessed of before he entered 
upon the government of PondicheiTy in 1742. His conduct certainly 
merited a very different requital from his nation, which never had a 
subject so desirous and capable of extending its reputation and power 
in the East-Indies ; had he been supplied with the forces he desired 
immediately after the death of Anwar-o-dean Khan, or had he after- 
wards been supported from France in the manner necessary to carry 
on the extensive projects he had formed, there is no doubt but that 
he would have placed Chuudasaheb in the Nabobship of the Car- 
natic, given law to the Soubah of the Decan, and perhaps to the 
throne of Delhi itself, and have established a sovereignty over many 
of the most valuable provinces of the empire ; aimed with which 
power he would easily have reduced all the other European settle- 
ments to such restrictions as he might think proper to impose : it is 
even probable that his ambition did not stop here, but that he in- 
tended to expel all other Europeans out of Indostan, and afterwards 
from all other parts of the East-Indies, for he was known often to 
say, that he would reduce the English settlements of Calcutta and 
Madrass to their original state of fishing towns. When we consider 
that he formed this plan of conquest and dominion at a time when 
all otlier Europeans entertained tlie highest opinion of the strength 
of the Mogul government, suffering tamely the insolence of its 
meanest oliieors, lather than venture to make resistance against a 
power which they chimerieally imagined to be capable of over- 
whelming them in an instant, we cannot refrain from acknowledging 
and admiring the sagacity of his genius, which fii-st discovered and 
despised tnis illusion. But military qualifications were wanting in his 
composition to carry effectually into execution projects which de- 
pended so much upon the success of military ojierations ; for although 
sufficiently versed in the theoiy of war, he had not received from 
nature that firmness of mind, which is capable of contemplating in- 
_stmt and tumultuous danger with the serenity necessary to command 
an Mmy , nor were there any officers at Pondicherry of sufficient 
abilities to oppose such as we have seen commanding the English 
^ . forces ; 
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torces ; for as it tvas Mr. Dupleix’s custom to remove the comman- 1754 
der after li defeat, no less than six had been employed by him in this 
station with equal ill success -since the beginning of the year 1752 : 
the only man of distinguished capacity who served under him, was 
Mr. Bussy, and his conduct £b this officer shewed* that he knew the 
value of merit, and was capable of employing it to the utmost advan- 
tage ; for although Mr. Bussy had by his expedition to the north- 
ward acquired much reputation, and a great fortune, he beheld his 
successes without the least envy, and implicitly followed his advdce 
in all affairs of which Mr. Bussy, by his situation, might be a better 
judge than himself ; from whence it may be presumed, that instead 
of persecuting he would have agreed as well with Mi-. He la Bour- 
donnais, if this officer had come into India with a commission de- 
pendant on his authority ; but his pride could not with patience see 
an equal pursuing schemes so different from hi.s own, in a country 
where he was laying the foundation of so much greatness and repu- 
tation for himself Here, therefore, envy obscured his \inderstanding, 
and warped his mind to injustice: in his private life he i.s neverthe- 
less acknowledged to have been friendly and generous to such as had 
any merit, without being iinjilacably severe to those whose incapacity 
or misconduct disconcerted his schemes. The murder of Nazir-jing is 
the only act of atrocious iniquity which is imputed to him ; but even in 
this no proofs have ever appeared that he either instigated the Pitan 
Nabobs, or concurred with them in planning the assassination of that 
prince. He no sooner quitted Pondicherry than the antipathy, which 
many had conceived against him, from the haughtiness and pride of his 
demeanor, subsided ; and all his countrymen concurred in thinking 
that his dismission from the government of Pondicherry was the 
greatest detriment that could have hajiponcd to their interests in India. 

The ti-eaties were published on the 11th of January, the day on 
which the former suspension of arms ended, and two days after Mr. 
Saunders quitted the ^vez-nment of Madrass, and proceeded to Eng- 
land. At the end of January Mr. Watson* with his squadron, ar- 
rived from Bombay at Fort St David, having made the passa ge 
against a contrary monsoon, witii almost as much expedition as it 
they had sailed at a favourable season of the year. In the beginning 
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55 of February Mr. Godehcu, having fulfilled the piinripat intentiim!' 
of his commission, quitted Pondicherry and returned to Fra'iice, leav- 
ing the power of the governor much more limited than it had been 
in the time of Mr. Duplcix. The two presidencies, now at peace 
with each other, gave their whole attention to maimgo their I'espec- 
tive territories, revenues, and alliances, to the best advantage, with- 
out infidnging the truce. 

The Mysoreans could not be made to understand that they were 
no longer at liberty to commit hostilities against the English or the 
Nabob ; and the regent, when advised by the French to return to his 
own country, said that he was under no obligation to regard any 
treaties that he had not made himself ; that therefore he should never 
leave Seringham until he had got Tritchinopoly, which he did not 
despair of effecting even without their assistance : finding, however, 
that the French thought themselves obliged to acquaint the English 
of any schemes that he might put in practice for this purpose, he 
offered the commanding officer 300,000 rupees if he would retii’e 
with the French troops to Pondicherry, and leave him at liberty to 
carry on his projects without controul ; the English, however, were 
under no apprehensions of the effects of them, and at the request of 
the Nabob a detachment of 500 Europeans and 2000 Sepoys were 
ordered to proceed into the countrie.s of Madura and Tinivelly to 
a.ssist in reducing them to lus obedience. Maphuze Khan, who arrived 
at Tritchinopoly in the end of December with 1000 horse, was ap- 
pointed by the Nabob his represntative in those countries, and joined 
his troops to the English detachment ; the Nabob himself likewi.se 
resolved to accompany them some part of the way. 

This array, commanded by lieutenant -colonel Heron, an officer 
lately arrived from England, set out in the beginning o^ February 
from their cantonments at Warn ore pagoda.s, and halted thirty mile.s 
to the south of Tritchinopoly, at a village called Manapar, where the 
Polygai’s of this part of the country had pi'eviously been ordered to 
send their agents to settle their accounts with the Nabob. The four 
_Jinncipal Poiygars obey^d the summons ; and their agents gave obli- 
^tions promising to pay the tributes that were duo ; but the Nabob 
knowing the deceitful character of these chiefs in general, desired 
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that the army might remain at Manapar until the money was paid, 1755 
' and sent -officers to collect it ; who on their return reported that 
the Polygar Lachenaig, after paying a part, refused to pay the re- 
mainder. Upon this it was resolved to attack his countr}^, and the 
army after marching. ten miles to the south-west of Manapar, in the 
high road leading to Dindigul, came in sight of his woods, which lye 
about two miles to the west of that road. 

The subjects of this, as well as of all the other Polygars in these 
southern parts of the peninsula, are Colleries, a people differing in 
many respects from the rest of the Indians, and hitherto little known 
to Europeans ; they sally in the night from their recesses and strong- 
holds to plunder the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages of their 
cattle, which if they cannot bring away alive, they kill with their 
long spears : by constant practice in these exploits they acquire so 
much dexterity and audacity that they will for hire undertake to 
steal and bring off a horse even froiR the center of a camp ; they are 
so far from thinking it a disgrace to be accounted thieves, that they 
value themselves upon excelling in the profession, and relate to 
strangei’s stories of desperate and successful thefts accomplished by 
their countrymen, with as much complacence as other people com- 
memorate the heroic actions of their ancestors ; and indeed when 
booty is the object, they regard danger and death with indifference, 
of which the English officers themselves saw a very striking example, 
whilst they were besieging the French and Chundasaheb in Sering- 
ham. Of the party of Colleries employed at that time by the Eng- 
lish to steal the enemy's horses ; two brothers were taken up and 
convicted of having stolen, at different times, all the horses belonging 
to major Lawrence and captain Clive ; the prisoners did not deny 
the fact ; l^ut being told that they were to be hanged, one of them 
offered to go and bring bai:k the horses in two days, whilst the other 
remained in prison, provided that both should be pardoned. This pro- 
posal being agreed to, one of them was released ; but not appearing in 
the stipulated time, major Lawrence ordered the other Collery to be 
brought before him, and asked him the reason why his brother had not 
returned, bidding the prisoner prepare for death if the horses were iil?*"'— 
produced before the next evening ; to this the Collery with great com- 
posure replied, that he was surprized the English shiudd be so weak 
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as to imagine tliat either he or his brother ever hml anj’ intentions of 
restoring so valuable a booty, which would make the fortunes of their 
whole family ; seeing they had it in their power to retain it, at 
no greater expence than liis single life, which had often teen hazarded 
for a single meal ; he added, that the English could not blame them 
for having contrived the ascape of one of the two, when both, if un- 
avoidable, would willingly have died rather than restore the horses. 
The man uttered this ridiculous apology with the appearance of .so 
much indifference to the fate that threatened him, that it moved both 
the laughter and compassion of tlie audience ; and captain Clive in- 
terceding with major Lawrence, he was dismissed without any pu- 
nishment. Father Martin, a Je.suit, who resided ten years in the 
neighbouring country of Morawar, describes the Colleries as more 
barbarous than any savages in any part of the globe ; asserting, that 
when two of the nation, either male oi- female, have a quarrel with 
one another, each is obliged by an inviolable custom to suffer and per- 
form whatsoever torments or cruelties the other thinks proper to in- 
flict, either on himself or any of his family ; and that the fury of 
revenge operates so strongly amongst them, that a man for a slight 
affiront has been known to murder his wife and all his children, 
merely to have the atrocious satisfaction of compelling his adversary 
to commit the like murdem in his own family ; but fortunately for 
the honour of human nature, none of the English officers have hitherto 
been able to distinguish any traces of these diabolical practices, and 
the Jesuit stands single in his assertion. The whole country possessed 
by the Polygar Lachenaig is fortified either by nature or art ; for it 
is surrounded by hills lying at some distance from one another, which 
being craggy and covered with bushes and loose stones, are impassable 
to any excepting the Colleries themselves ; and from hill ^to hill are 
flung up works peculiar to the rude but cunning character of these 
people ; for they consist of a thick wall, composed of large stones laid 
upon one another, without cement, and flanked at proper distances by 
round towers made of earth, well rammed down ; before the wall is 
a deep and broad ditch, and in front of the ditch a broad hedge of bam- 
■^es, so thickly set tliat it cannot be penetrated without the hatchet 
or fire. 
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The army began early in the morning to attack a part of this bar- 1755 
Tier : the fidd pieces were placed upon an eminence from whence 
they commanded the towers that defended the face of attack ; the 
Colleries apjDOinted to guard the towers not being accustomed to the 
annoyance of cannon shot, soon abandoned them ; but numbers, 
nevertheless, armed wth matchlocks, and bows and arrows, persisted 
in defending the hedge, hiding themselves within it, and firing with 
excellent aim through the smallest intervals ; whilst other’s appeared 
on the hills on each hand, leaping and bounding, by the help of their 
long spears, from stone to stone, with the agility of monkeys, and 
howling and screaming in hopes to teri-ify the assailants ; but as soon 
as they found themselves within reach of their fire, they gained the 
summits again as nimbly as they had descended ; returning, however, 
in the same manner as soon as the fu’ing ceased. At length, about 
ten o’clock in the forenoon, the army, after having lost several men, 
forced their way through the barrier, when Mahomed Issoof was de- 
tached with 500 Sepoys, some Europeans and a field piece, to attack the 
principal town, distant about four miles from tliat part of the barrier 
through which they had forced their way ; but before the detachment 
came within sight of the town, they were unexpectedly stopped by 
another circumvallation of the same kind, but stronger than the first : 
here the enemy had assembled their whole force, and defended them- 
selves with much more obstinacy than before ; insomuch that Ma- 
homed Issoof, after losing 100 Sepoys anS 12 Europeans, was obliged 
to send for succours from the main body ; from whence a party of 
100 Europeans was immediately detached to his assistance ; but be- 
fore they arrived, the enemy having expended all their ammunition, 
abandoned their defences and disappeared. The army then proceeded 
without any interruption to their principal town, which they found 
likewise deserted, the enemy having I’ctired with their cattle to the 
hills out of the reach of farther pursuit : however, Lachenaig finding 
that they shewed no inclination to quit his country, renewed his ne- 
gociation, and in a few days paid the remaining part of his tribute. 

The Nabob now returned to Tiitchinopoly, and the army, togethei^ _ ^ 
with Maphuze Khan, proceeded to Madura, where they arrived in 
ten days. This city, since the death of Alhnn Khan, which hap- 
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1755 pened in April 1752, had remained in the possession of another par- 
tizan in the interest of Chundasalieb’s family, who regarding his go- 
vernment as a transitory possession, and intent upon nothing but 
amassing wealth, had neglected to repair the fortifications, and kept 
only a slender garrison, very insufficient to defend a place of such ex- 
tent : he, therefore, now retired with his garrison to Coilgoody, a 
strong pagoda, situated about eight miles to the east, and the army 
entered Madura without the least opposition. Here they received a 
deputation from the Polygar Morawar, whose country adjoins to the 
western districts of Madura and Tinivelly. The, Polygar apologized 
for his conduct during the war in siding with Chundasaheb and the 
Mysoreans, desired to be pardoned for that offence, and intreated to 
be received into alliance with the English, under whose protection 
he promised to remain faithful to the Nabob. As a proof of the sin- 
cerity of his intentions, he offered to give the company two settle- 
ments on the sea-coast of his country, opposite to Ceylon, which, as 
he justly observed, would greatly facilitate their future communica- 
tions with Tinivelly, for they had at present no other way of ap- 
proaching that city but by a tedious and difficult march of several 
hundred miles ; whereas reinforcements might come by sea from 
Madrass of Fort St. David in four or fiv'e days to the settlements he 
intended to give, from which the march to Tinivelly was no more 
than fifty miles. These offers colonel Heron deemed so advantageous, 
that without consulting the presidency, he entered into an alliance 
with the Polygar, and as a mark of the English friendship, gave his 
deputies three English flags, with permission to hoist them in their 
country, wheresoever they should think proper. After this business 
was concluded, and the necessary regulations made to establish the 
Nabob’s authority in the city, colonel Heron determined to attack 
the fugitive governor in Coilgoody. The greatest part of the Sepoys 
were sent forward in the evening, under the command of Mahomed 
Issoof, with orders to invest the pagoda closely until the battalion 
came up ; but by some mistake they halted at the distance of two 
- ji »<uniles from the place, and the governor receiving by his spies intel- 
ligence of colonel Heron’s intentions, fled in the night, leaving how- 
ever the greatest part of his troops to defend it. The next day the 
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battalion ^et out from Madura, with two eighteen pounders ; but the 
march lying through a rugged road, the carriages of these cannon 
broke down,,and there were no spare carriages to replace them ; so 
that when the troops appeared before the pagoda, they had none of 
the common preparations necessary to attack it, having even forgot 
to provide scaling ladders. Colonel Heron, however, thinking it a 
disgrace to retreat after he had siunmoned the place, determined to 
force his way into it by burning down the gate with bundles of straWj; 
an expedient which probably was suggested to him by his Indian do- 
mestics, in whom 'he placed great confidence ; for we have seen the 
natives employing this method of attack at Achaveram. j The most 
resolute men in the army regarded the attempt as rash and impracti- 
cable ; but colonel Heron, to silence their remonstrances, set the ex- 
ample, and carried the first torch himself. Excess of courage, how- 
ever desperately or absurdly employed, seldom fails to interest those 
who are spectators of it, and often obliges them to participate of the 
danger, even against the convictions of their reason : Mahomed Issoof, 
the commander of the Sepoys, who had more than any one ridiculed 
the madness of this attempt, no sooner saw colonel Heron exposing 
himself in this desperate manner, contrary to all military mles, than 
he followed his example, and accompanied him with another torch ; 
so that the two principal officers of the army were now seen acting 
the part of volunteers, leading a forlorn hope. Success, however, con- 
trary to the general expectation, rewarded their endeavours, and in 
less than an hour the gate was burnt down, when the soldiery rushed 
in, and in their first fury put several of the ganison to the sword : 
they were then permitted to plunder, and nothing as usual, escaped 
them ; for finding in the temples of the pagoda a great number of 
little brazen images, worshipped by the people of the countiy, and 
particularly by the Colleries, they tore them down from their pedes- 
tals, hoping to sell them «t least for what the weight of the metal 
might be worth. After this exploit, for which the people of the coun- 
try held them in utter detestation, the troops returned to Madura ; 
where leaving a garrison of Eiuopeans and Sepoys for the security 
the city, the rest of the army, accompanied by Maplmze Khan, pm- 
ceeded to Tinivelly, and arrived there about the laiudle of March 
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1755 This town is witliout defences, and. no body apj)eai'ed to oppose their_ 

^ entrance into it : the renters of the open country followed the ex- 
ample of the capital, and acknowledged the Nabob without hesita- 
tion ; but many of the neighbouring Polygars made pretences to evade 
the payment of the tribute due from them. The mo.st considerable 
of these chiefs was Catabomanaig, whose country lies about fifty 
miles north-east from Tinivelly ; and it being imagined that the 
inferior Polygars would not hold out long after he should have sub- 
mitted, a detachment of 200 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, with two 
field pieces, were sent to reduce him. 

Some days after another detachment, consisting of 100 Europeans, 
and 300 Sepoys, with two field pieces, were sent to attack the fort 
of Nelli-cotah, situated forty mile.s to the south of Tinivelly. These 
troops set out at midnight, and performed the march in eighteen 
hours ; the Polygar, startled at the suddenness of their approach, 
sent out a deputy, who pretended he came to capitulate, and pro- 
mised that his master would pay the money demanded of him, in a 
few days ; but suspicions being entertained of his veracity, it was 
determined to detain him as a pledge for the execution of Avhat he 
had promised, and he was delivered over to the charge of a guard. 
The troops were so much fatigued by the excessive march they had 
just made, that even the advanced centinels could not keep awake, 
and the deputv* perceiving all the soldiers who were appointed to 
guard him, last asleep, made hi.s escape out of the camp, and returned 
to the fort ; from whence the Polygar had sent him only to gain 
time, in order to make the necessary preparations for his defence. 
This being discovered early in the morning, it was determined to 
storm the place, of which the defences were nothing more than a 
mud wall with round towers. The troops had brought no scaling 
ladder's, but the outside of the wall was sloping, and had many clefts _ 
worn in it by the rain, so that the assault, although hazardous, was 
nevertheless practicable. It was made both by the Europeans and 
^ epoys with undaunted coui'age, in several parties at the same time ; 
each of which gained the parapet without being once repulsed, when 
the gamson retired to the buildings of the fort, where they called 
out for quarter ; but the soldiers, as usual in desperate assaults, were 
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so much exasperated by a sense of the danger to which they had ex- 1755 
posed theniselves, that they put all they met to the sword, not ex- '-~' 
cepting the^ women and childi'en, suffering only six persons out of 
four hundred to escape alive ; sorry we are to say, that the troops and 
officers who bore the greatest part in this shocking barbarity, were 
the bravest of Englishmen, having most of them served under colonel 
Lawrence on the plains of Tritchinopoly : but those who contem- 
plate human nature will find many reasons, supported by examples, 
to dissent from tlie common opinion, that cruelty is incompatible 
with courage. 

Meanwhile the Polygar Morawar was so delighted at the success 
of his negotiation with colonel Heron, tliat as a farther proof of his 
good intentions to the English, he ordered 5000 men, under the 
command of his brother, to march and assist them in reducing the 
Polygars of Tinivelly ; but the king of Tanjore and Tondiman hav- 
ing many years been at implacable variance with the Morawar, be- 
held the marks of favour which had been shewn to him with the 
utmost jealousy, and represented their dotostation of them in the 
strongest terms to the jiresidency of Madrass, alledging that they 
themselves could have no reliance on the friendship of the English, 
if they saw them making treaties with their mortal enemies. The 
presidency, unwilling to give umbrage to these allies, whose assist- 
ance they might probably soon stand in need of again, directed colo- 
nel Heron to break off all farther communication with the Morawar : 
these orders, however, did not arrive before the Morawar’s troops 
were advanced within five miles of Tinivelly ; when they were 
abruptly told, that if they did not immediately march back to their 
own countiy they would be treated as enemies : not, however, 
imagining 'that the English would proceed to such extremities, they 
remained in their camp, and endeavoured to commence a negoeiation ; 
but the orders which colonel Heron had received were so peremptory’, 
that he thought himself obliged to march and attack them ; on this 
they decamped with such pi-ecipitation, that they left behind them a 
great part of their baggage, with some horses, which were phindoae ^l ^ 
by the Sepoys of the advanced guard. 

The revenues which had been collected during this oipedition, 
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] 753 (lid not amount to the expences of the army : part of the tributes 

■were embezzled by Maphuze Khan, and part was likewise "diminished 

by the presents which colonel Heron, with too much avidity, con- 
sented to receive from those who had accounts to settle with the go- 
vernment. In the mean time Maphuze Khan, in concert with co- 
lonel Heron’s interpreter, contrived every means to make the state of 
the pro'vince appear less advantageous than it really was ; and then 
made an offer to take the farm of the Madura and Tinivelly countries 
together at the yearly rent of 1,500,000 rupees : this proposal was 
seconded, as usual, by the offer of a considerable present, which colonel 
Heron accepted, and gave him the investiture of the countries. 

Whilst these transactions passed to the southward, the Mysoreans 
remained encamped at Seringham, where the regent had been dili- 
gently employed in schemes to get possession of Tritchinopoly : his 
principal reliance for the accomplishment of this design, was on a 
bramin, who persuaded him that he had made a strong party in the 
city, and that he had seduced many of the garrison': the man even 
carried his impostui-e so far, that he mentioned the time when, as he 
pretended, the regent’s party in the city desired he would make the 
attack. The regent, elated with this chimerical hope, could not re- 
frain from revealing a secret, which gave him so much satisfaction, 
to M. de Saussay, the commander of the French troops, who imme- 
diately sent intelligence to the garrison : captain Kilpatrick returned 
him thanks for the information : but to shew the contempt in which 
he lield the military character of the Mysoreans, he desired de Saus- 
say to acquaint the regent, that if he would venture to make the at- 
tack, the gates of the city should be left open to receive him. Soon 
after the regent received news from Mysore, informing him, that a 
large army of Morattoes, under the command of Balagero\<', who had 
levied a contribution from Iris country in the preceding year, was 
approaching again to the frontier's ; and that Salabad-jing, at the 
head of his army, accompanied by the French troops rmder the com- 
mand of Mr. Bussy, was likewise advancing to demand the Mogul’s 
.„,ij:^ute, which had never been paid since the death of Nizam-al- 
muluck. Alarmed by this intelligence, he immediately prepared to 
return to dds own country, and on the 14th of April, the great drum, 
S the 
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the signaBof decamping, was beaten, and the whole army crossing the 1755 
Caveri marched away ; leaving the French in possession of the island ' — . — 
of Seringhan^ and the other territories which the Nabob had made 
over to him on his anival, and of which he had from that time col- 
lected the revenues. 

It is difficult to find an example of a prince conducting himself 
with more weakness than the Mysorean in the course of this war : 
the Nabob procured his assistance by a promise Vf liich he never in- 
tended to perform ; and indeed, had the Mysorean been endowed 
with common sagagity, he might have foreseen tliat the possession of 
Tritchinopoly, the object of all his endeavours, would have been the 
greatest misfortune that could have happened to him, since it would 
certainly sooner or later have involved him in a war with the Mogul 
government, which probably would have ended in reducing the king- 
dom of Mysore itself, like the Carnatic, to be a pi'ovince of the em- 
pire. The Nabob’s breach of faith in refusing to deliver up the city 
to him, only served to exasperate his eagerness to get possession of it, 
which rendered him as great a dupe to the promises of Mr. Dupleix, 
as he had been to those of the Nabob ; for it is certain, tliat he at last 
discovered it himself, that the French never intended to give him 
Tritchinopoly if they had succeeded in taking it: nor was he less 
deluded by his ally Morari-row, who after persuading him to assist 
the French against the Nabob, deserted him as soon as his treasures 
began to fail. At length, after having wasted three years, absent 
from his own country at the head of an army of 20,000 men, he 
Avas obliged to return without receiving the least compensation for 
the expences he had incuiTed, or any security for the reimbursement 
of them : for what reliance he might have upon the conditional 
treaty was little better than chimerical, since many unforeseen events 
might render that convention abortive. 

The presidency of S^jidrass hearing of Salabad-jing’s approach to 
the western confines of the Carnatic, entertained suspicions that ho 
might be tempted, notwithstanding the conditional treaty, to enter 
the province ; from this apprehension they sent orders to coloiwj^ 

Heron to return immediately with the troops under his command 
to Tritchinopoly : however, Maphuze Khan prevailed upo«<him to 
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1755 remain iintil lie received a second, and more peremptory order, which 
— ^ eame soon after ; upon which he recalled the detachmen^i which had 
been sent against the Polygar Catahoraanaig, and prepared himself 
to quit Tinivelly. The detachment had been as far to the north-east 
as Shillinaikenpettah, the principal fort of the Polygar, who on their 
appearance entered into a negociation, paid some money in part of 
the tribute due from him, and gave hostages as security for the rest ; 
some money was likewise received from several inferior Polygars, but 
the whole collection did not exceed 70,000 rupees ; as soon as the 
troops received the orders to return, they summoned Catabomanaig 
to redeem his hostages ; but he knowing that they would not venture 
to stay any longer in his country, made some trifling excuses, and 
without any concern suffered them to carry the hostages away with 
them. On the 2d of May colonel Heron quitted Tinivelly, but in- 
stead of proceeding directly to Tritchinopoly, suffered himself to he 
persuaded by Maphuze Khan to march against Nellitangaville, a fort 
situated about thirty miles to the west of Tinivelly, belonging to a 
Polygar who had with much contumacy refused to aeknowledge the 
Nabob’s authority ; on the march he was joined by the detachment 
from the north-east. It was the misfortune of colonel Heron to place 
the utmost confidence in his interpreter, and to be constantly be- 
trayed by him ; for before the army arrived in sight of the fort, this 
man had informed the Polygar that they had no battering cannon, 
and that they would not remain long before the place : the Poly- 
gar, therefore, secure in his fort, which was huilt of stone and very 
strong, answered the summons with insolence ; upon which the field 
pieces and two cohorns fired smartly upon the walls for several hours ; 
but this annoyance producing no effect, another message was sent, 
offering that the army, should retire, provided he would pay 20,000 
rupees. The Polygar relying on the information which he had re- 
ceived from the interpreter, and encouraged d)y this relaxation in the 
terms which were at first proposed to him, answered with great 
contempt, that such a sum could not be raised in his whole country, 
that he knew the value of money too well to pay a single rupee. 
By this time the army were much distressed for provisions of all 
kinds, aild the Sepoys ready to mutiny for want of pay ; both which 
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Maphuze K|ian had promised, but had neglected to supply ; it was 
therefore determined to march away to Madura, where they arrived, 
accompanied,by Maphuze Khan, on the 22d of May. 

Colonel Heron stayed no longer here tlian was necessary to refresh 
the men and settle the garrison, in which he left a thousand Sepoys, 
under the command of Jemaul-saheh, an officer of some rejmtation, 
and next in rank to Mahomed Issoof. The army had now to pass 
one of the most difficult and dangerous defiles in the peninsula, situ- 
ated in a country inhabited by Colleries, who had, ever since the de- 
parture of the army from Madura, threatened vengeance for the loss 
of their gods at Coilgoody, and had already given a specimen of their 
resentment by cutting off a party of Sepoys, which the commanding 
officer of Madura sent out to collect cattle. A Collery discovered 
them in the night lying fast aslcei), without any sentinels, and imme- 
diately went and brought a number of hi.s cast, who, coming upon 
them by surprize, stabbed every one of them. The defile, called the 
jiass of Nattam, begins about twenty miles to the north of the city, 
and continues for six miles through a wood, impenetrable every where 
else, to all, excepting the wild beasts and Colleries to whom it belong.s. 
The road of the defile is barely sufficient to admit a single carriage at 
a time, and a bank running along each side of it, renders it a hollow 
way : the wood is in most parts contiguous to the road, and even' in 
such places where travellers ha%’e felled part of it, the eye cannot pe- 
netrate farther than twenty yards. 

The army quitted Madura on the 28th of May ; a party was sent 
forward to take post at a mud fort called Volsynattam, near the en- 
trance of the woods, where the rest joined them in the evening, and 
the whole^ passed the night here. The next morning at day-break 
they prepared to march through the defile ; and it being repoi ted that 
the Colleries had cut down many trees to obstruct the way, a detach- 
ment of Europeans, pioneers, and Sepoys, were sent forward under 
the command of captain Lin, with orders to clear the pass of these 
incumbrances, and to scour the woods on each side with their fire 
captain Lin neither finding such obstructions as had been reporte d, nor 
even discovering the least a])iiearancc of an enemy, eoij^ued his 
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1755 march, and halted at the town of Nattam on the farthen side of the 
"■'< ' wood. Some time after the rest of the army entered the pass in the 

following order of march : some companies of Sepoys ied the van ; 
these were followed by a serjeant and twelve Europeans ; and imme- 
diately after them came the first division of artillery, with the tum- 
brils containing military stores ; then followed the battalion led by 
captain Polier, after whom marched the rear division of artillerj'^ and 
tumbrils, which were followed by a serjeant and twelve men, and 
these by some companies of Sepoys : then followed the baggage of 
the whole army, carried by bullocks and coolies, .with several ele- 
phants and camels belonging to Maphuze Khan, and accompanied 
by some Sepoys to protect them. The rear of the whole line was 
closed by a guard of 20 Europeans, 40 Caffres, and 200 Sepoys, with 
a six pounder, under the command of captain Joseph Smith ; colonel 
Heron with a few hor-se proceeded before the line. Nothing could 
be blamed in this disposition, excepting that the commanding officer 
should have been in the center with the battalion, or with the rear 
guard, wliich ought to have been stronger : but the report from cap- 
tain Lin’s party, who had passed without interruption, removed every 
apprehension of danger, and relaxed the spirit of precaution. The* 
whole army had entered the defile, and proceeded, wondering they 
saw nothing of an enemy of whom they had heard so much ; when, 
by the carelessness of a driver, one of the heaviest tumbrils belonging to 
the rear division of artillery stuck in a slough, out of which the oxen 


were not able to draw it : the oflicei'S of artillery, however, imagining 
that they should soon be able to extricate it, suffered the troops march- 
ing before them to go on without calling out, or sending to bid them 
halt ; and the officer who commanded in the rear of the battalion, 
seeing several of the tvunbrils following close up with him, did not 
suspect what had happened, and kept on his way : most of the Se- 
poyk who marched behind the rear division, of artillei'y, were like- 
wise suffered to pass the cairiage in the slough, and proceeded in 
the rear of those tumbrils which were going on. In the mean 
the carriage resisted several different efforts which were made to 
remove it, and choaking up the road, prevented the other tumbrils 
which foftswed, as well as the three field pieces which formed the rear 
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division of artillery, from moving on, and these stopped the whole line 1755 
of the baggage : thus the fi’ont division and main body of the army 
were separated, from the rear, which by the absence of those Sepoys 
belonging to it, who were sufiered to proceed, was likewise deprived 
of a great part of its force. The CoUeries, although unperceived, 
kept spies near the road, watching every motion, but cunningly re- 
frained from making any attack, until the main body had advanced 
two miles beyond the tumbril, which caused the impediment, when 
numbers of them began to appear near the rear guard of the baggage ; 
but the fii'e of a few platoons soon obliged them to retreat ; and as 
they remained quiet for some time, it was imagined that they would 
not venture to make another attempt : but on a sudden they appeared 
in much greater numbers at the other end of the line, where the 
tumbril had embarrassed the road, and attacked the rear division of artil- 
lery : here the whole number of troops did not exceed a hundred men, 
of which only twenty-five were Europeans ; this force not being 
sufficient to protect all the carriages, the two officei's of the artillei-y 
prudently determined to give their whole attention to the preservation 
of their field pieces, and of the tumbrils, which carried their powder 
and shot. These happened to be all together in the rear of .such car- 
riages as were laden with other kinds of military stores ; but fortu- 
nately some of the wood on the right hand was cut down, and aftbrded 
an opening which commanded the road in front where the enemy 
were assembled ; the officers therefore contrived to get their field 
pieces into the opening, from whence tliey fired smartly ; but the 
CoUeries nevertheless maintained the attack for some time with cou- 
rage, and with a variety of weapons ; arrows, matchlocks, rockets, 
javelins, and pikes ; every one accompanying his eflbrts with horrible 
screams and bowlings, and answering every shot that was fired upon 
them with the same outcries ; but finding themselves much gaUed, 
they at length quitted the road, and retii-ed into the thickets on each 
side, from whence they renewed the fight with equal vigour, and with 
better success, since the artUlery men were obliged to divide their at- 
tention to many different parts at once : many of the CoUeries noiPS 
pushed into the road amongst the tumbrils and carriages, and with 
their long spears stabbed the draught bulfjcks, and woundeii •tigja-ovo 
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1755 back the few Sepoys who remained to guard them : uj^n the artil-^ 
lery they were not able to make any impression ; for ’the gunners, 
sensible that the cannon were their only resource, fii^d them with 
great vivacity and much effect ; and captain Smith likewise sensible 
of the necessity of protecting the artillery at all events, detached, al- 
though he could iU spare them, an officer with a company of Sepoys 
from the rear guard to their assistance. At length the confused out- 
cries of the enemy were on a sudden changed to one voice, and 
nothii^ was heard on all sides but continual repetitions of the word 
swainy, meaning gods, which expression they acaompanied with vio- 
lent gesticulations and antic postures, like men frantic with joy ; for 
some of them cutting down the tumbrils they had seized, discovered 
in one of them most of the little brazen images of their divinities 
which the English had plundered at Goilgoody. It seemed as if they 
could not have received more delight in rescuing their wives and 
children from captivity ; however, after their gods were conveyed 
out of the reach of danger, they renewed their attacks, and continued 
them at different intervals for several hours. Mean while no assist- 
ance came from the battalion, nor did one of the messengers, sent by 
captain Smith to inform the commanders in chief of the distress of 
the rear, return. It was now four in the afternoon, when the enemy, 
after having desisted some time from their attacks upon the artilleiyi 
sallied at once again unexpectedly into the road amongst the baggage, 
coolies, and market people of the army, killing, without distinction 
of age or sex, all they met. From this moment every thing was 
hurried into the utmost confusion ; every one flung down his burden ; 
and men, women and children pressing upon one another, fled to the 
rear guard as their only sanctuary : captain Smith, unwilling to aggra- 
vate the sufferings of the poor wretches by firing upon tbbm, took the 
resolution of marching back out of the defile into the plain, where he 
drew up his men in a little field enclosed with a bank, and placing his 
field piece in the center of it, waited for the enemy ; who satisfied 
with the havock they had committed, did not venture to attack him, 
<!fut retreated and disappeared as soon as the defenceless multitude' 
they were driving before them had got out of the wood. Some Las- 
cars agj^Sepoys were now sent forward to clear the road of the incum- 
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brances of.y baggage with which it was scattered ; after which the 1755 
rear guard,^ divided half before and half behind the field piece and 
its tumbril, proceeded ; and, fortunately meeting with no interruptions 
from the enemy, soon joined the rear division of artillery, who had 
been waiting with the utmost anxiety, expecting every moment to be 
attacked again ; great therefore was their joy at being thus reinforced. 

It was now dusk, and no time was to be lost ; captain Smith there- 
fore immediately collected what bullocks had escaped the enemy’s 
slaughter, destroyed the carriage which had been the first cause of the 
confusion of the day, and drew off all the field pieces with their tum- 
brils of ammunition, leaving behind the rest of the stores, with the 
whole baggage of the army, for want of means to carry them away : 
about two miles farther in the pass he came up with the battalion 
whom he found lying on their arms, without either the commander 
in chief, or any one of the captains amongst them ; for these five 
ofiicers had all been suddenly taken ill about noon with the extreme 
heat of the day ; and had proceeded in their pallankins through the 
wood, to the post where the advanced guard under the command of 
captain Lin was halting ; from this misfortune, the subordinate offi- 
cers, left without orders, had not ventured to make any dispositions 
to succour the rear, notwithstanding they knew the danger to which 
it was exposed. Captain Smith now took the command of the bat- 
talion, and marched with them through the wood to the station where 
the advanced guard and the rest of the ofiicers were waiting. Here the 
army passed the night, and the next day reached the town of Nattam, 
where they were joined by a detachment from Tritchinopoly : Ma- 
phuze Khan accompanied them no farther ; but returned to Madura. 

The array continuing their mai'ch without any interruption, arrived 
on the 5th of June in sight of Tritchinopoly, and encamped at War- 
riore pagodas : colonel Heron was soon after recalled to Madrass, where 
his conduct during this ^expedition was tried by a court martial, by 
which he was rendered incapable of serving the company any longer. 

The government of Pondicherry saw this expedition into the south- 
ern countries with a jealous eye, because they saw the advantages wluciV 
would accrue to the Nabob, if the territories of Madura and Tinivelly, 
which had so long been rent from the power of Arcot, shouS again 
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1755 be annexed to its government; they remonstrated, not opiy that the 
expedition ws in itself a breach of the truce "with Mr. Gbdeheu, but 
that these countries belonged to themselves in virtue of various rights 
deiived from Chundasaheb, and the king of Mysore. Their argu- 
ments -were answered by pretensions equally specious ; and Mr. Deley- 
rit the governor of Pondicherry, naturally a man of moderation, did 
not think it worth while to interrupt the expedition at the risque of 
renewing the war so early after the cessation of hostilities ; but on the 
first occasion acted as the English had set the example. 

There lieth about thirty milies north of Tritcliindpoly, and immedi- 
ately N. w. of the straights of TJtatoor, a large tract of woodland coun- 
try, called Terriore, of which the chief is stiled Rheddy, a diminutive 
of Eajah or king. This country during the war before Tritchinopoly 
had been overrun by a detachment of the Mysore army, assisted by 
some of the French troops, who deposed the Rheddy then reigning, 
and placed one of his cousins in his stead. The Mysoreans, when 
they retreated from Tritchinopoly to their own country, left the 
French government the representatives of all their rights and pre- 
tensions in the Carnatic ; and the new Rheddy having for some time 
evaded to pay his tribute, Mr. Deleyrit, in the month of June sent 
500 Europeans and 1000 Sepoys, under the command of M. Maissin, 
to punish his disobedience. Captain Calliaud, who had lately been 
appointed to the command of Tritchinopoly, prepared to oppose the 
attempt ; but was forbidden by the presidency of Madrass, who hav- 
ing enquired into the titles which the French asserted to the vassalage 
of Teniore, was satisfied of their validity. M Maissin after some 
opposition took the principal town in the middle of the woods, de- 
posed the Rheddy, and reinstated his antecessor. Encouraged by this 
success, and more by the forbearance of the English, lie marched 
against, the Polygars of Arielore and Wariore poUam. The woods of 
these chiefs are almost contiguous, and both are extensive. That of 
Anelore begins about fifty miles to the N. E. of Tritchinopoly, and 
fetches north to the river Valaru ; but Wariore lies farther to the 
Eastward, and extends Southward almost to the Coleroon. Both Po- 
lygars had at different times, during the war of Tritchinopoly paid 
money to redeem the skirts of their country from the ravages of the 
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^ Morattoes ;^but haxi never made any submissions of fealty either to 1755 
the French >01 Mysoreans ; and at this time claimed the protection y— 
of the Nabob, whom they acknowledged as their only superior. The 
presidency of Madrass, therefore, now, without hesitation, ordered 
Calliaud to march from Tritchinopoly, and moreover threatened tp 
send a force from Madrass, if Maissin persisted. M. Deleyrit deterred 
by this vigour, ordered him to desist, and distributed his troops into 
the uncontested districts, subject to Pondicheriy, nearer the sea coast. 

Meanwhile, the presidency of Madrass, recommended to the Nabob 
to come from Tritchinopoly and settle with his family at Arcot, 
where Abdul-wahab had created many disorders in the administra- 
tion, lavishing away the revenues with a spirit of dissipation that 
would soon have ruined the province, even if it had long enjoyed 
the highest degree of prosperity. The Nabob acquiesced to this ad- 
vice, and on the ninth of July quitted Tritchinopoly, escorted by 300 
Europeans and 1000 Sepoys, under the command of captain Polier. 

It was at first intended that they should proceed directly across the Ca- 
veri and Coleroon in the high road to Arcot ; but the rivers were at 
this time swelled, and still more risque was apprehended from Mais- 
sin’s party, then lying before Arielore. It was therefore resolved to 
proceed through the country of Tanjore to Fort St. David, where 
measures might be taken for the rest of the rout, according to exigen- 
cies. When arrived at the village of Condore, the king sent his ge- 
neral Monac-gee with a numerous train, to make his compliments to 
the Nabob. This interview, like most others between persons of 
such rank in Indostan, passed in the strongest and falsest pi'otestations 
of an inviolable friendship ; amongst other professions, Monac-gee 
said, that -Jris master kept 5000 horse ready to serve the Nabob, if 
necessary, in the Carnatic ; and the Nabob, whilst he extolled with 
admiration this excessive mark of the king’s love and friendship, whis- 
pered to captain Polier that it was all a lie. From Condore they 
proceeded by the nearest road to Fort St David, where admiral 
Watson with the squadron under his command was then lying, hav- 
ing returned in the middle of May from the bay of Trinconon^u^e, 
to which they had repaired in order to avoid the setting in of the 
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1755 southern monsoon, because it is sometimes attended by a hurricane. ^ 
““r— ^ The Nabob went on board the admiral’s ship, the Kent, of sixty-four 
guns, and having never before seen the interior structure and arrange- 
ment of such a machine, could not suppress his astonishment, when 
conducted into the lower deck. The presidency of Madrass, seeing 
no probability of any interruption to his progress from Fort St. David, 
advised him to continue his march without delay, but accompanied 
by the same escort. On the nineteenth of August he arrived within 
a mile of Arcot, and encamped on the plain, resolving by the advice 
of his dervises to wait for a lucky day to make his entry into the city, 
which fell out on the twenty-first. In the mean time, colonel Law- 
rence, Mr. Walsh, and Mr. Palk, deputed to invite him at Madrass, 
arrived at his camp, and contributed to increase the splendour and 
reputation of his entry into his capital, from which he had been ab- 
sent ever since the death of Nazir-jing. On the thirtieth, he came to 
Madrass, where after several conferences with the presidency he con- 
sented to make over to the company some farther assignments on the 
revenues of the country, in order to reimburse the great expences 
they had incurred in the war. This important point begin settled, 
it was determined that he should proceed with a strong detachment 
to collect the revenues that were due to him from such chiefs as had 
hitherto withheld them with impunity, more particularly from seve- 
ral polygars in the northern parts of the province. It was agreed 
that half the monies which might be collected, should be paid to 
the company ; and that a member of the council of Madrass, should 
accompany the Nabob, in order to see tliis agreement punctually 
fulfilled. The previous measures for the expedition were not settled 
before the monsoon set in, after which it was necessary to wait some 
days until the first violence of the rains had abated ; so that it was 
the latter end of October, before the detachment took the field. It 
consisted of 300 Europeans and 1 500 Sepoys^ and was commanded 
by major Kilpatrick. 

It soon appeared that whatsoever submissions had been made in 
tl^.^rovinces of Madura and Tinivelly, during the expedition of co- 
lonel Heron, had proceeded intirely from the dread of the English 
troops, w^pse intrepidity as well as the efficacy of their arms, for ex- 
ceeded 
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ceeded th^ modes of any warfare which had ever been seen in these 1755 
countries and they were no sooner departed than the Colleries 
swarmed ajjroad again into all the subjected districts that lay exposed 
to their depredations, whilst their chiefs confederated to prevent by 
more effectual means the establishment of Maphuze Khan’s autho- 
rity. From this time, these countries became a field of no little 
conflict, and continued so for several years, which renders it neces- 
sary to explain the various interests which produced the present con- 
fusions, fertile afterwards of more. 

When AUum .Khan in the beginning of the year 1752 marohed 
from Madura to the assistance of Chunda-saheb, then besieging Tritch- 
inopoly, he left the countries of Madura and TiniveUy under the ma- 
nagement of three Pitan officers, named Mahomed Barky, Mahomed 
Mainach, and Nabi Cawn Catteck ; the first of these was generally 
known by the appellation of Mianah, the second of Moodemiah ; but 
Nabi Cawn Catteck by his own proper name. The Nabob Maho- 
medaUy, when asked by the presidency of Madrass for proofs to inva^ 
lidate the pretensions of the government of Pondicheny, produced a 
writing said to be signed by these three officers, and dated the twenty- 
ninth of November, 1752 ; by which they acknowledged his sove- 
reignty over the counti’ies of Madura and TiniveUy ; and professed 
themselves his servants and subjects. At this time, Chundasaheb in- 
deed had perished ; but the Nabob himself was involved in such dif- 
ficulties by the resentment of the Mysoreans, that there does not ap- 
pear any reason why the Pitans should give such a declaration ; unless 
they did it from a conviction of the very little advantage which the 
Nabob could derive from it. It is certain they never afterwards 
heeded these professions of obedience, but continued to act without 
controul, pnd acted only for themselves ; granting immunities, remit- 
ting tributes, and even selling forts and districts for presents of ready 
money. This venality coinciding with the spirit of independance and 
encroachment common to all the Polygars, procured them not only 
wealth, but attachments. In this mode of licentious government, 
they continued agreeing amongst themselves in the division oJai^he ^ . 
spoil, and ruling with much power, until the expedition of colonel 
Heron ; when Mianah, who commanded in the the city ^gf^Madura 
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1755 abandoned it, and took refuge with the neighbouring P^ygars of 
Nattam ; Moodemiah and Nabi Cawn Catteck, retired from Tini- 
velly to the Polygar of Nellitangaville, better known b^the name 
of Pulitaver. All the three only waited for the departure of the 
English troops, to dispute the dominion with Maphuze Cawn, when 
left to himself. 

Amongst other alienations, Moodemiah had sold to the king of 
Travancore, a range of districts extending thirty miles from Calacad 
to Cape Comorin ; and lying at the foot of the mountains which se- 
parate Travancore from Tinivelly. The fort of Cajacad with seve- 
ral others of less defence were sold with the districts. The kingdom 
of Travancore is the most southern division of the Malabar coast, 
ending on that side, as Tinivelly on the eastern, at Cape Comorin. 
It was formerly of small extent, and paid tribute to Madura ; but the 
present king, through a variety of successes, some of which had been 
gained against the Dutch, had added to his dominion, all the country 
as far as the boundaries of Cochin ; so that it now extended 120 
miles along the sea, and inland as far as the mountains leave any 
thing worth conquering. With the assistance of a French officer, 
named lAunoy, the king had disciplined, in the method of European 
infantry, a body of 10,000 Naires; the people of this denomination, 
are by birth the military tribe of the Malabar coast, and assert in their 
own country even prouder pre-eminences than the Kajpoots, who in 
other parts of India are likewise born with the same distinction. Be- 
sides these Naires, the king maintained 20,000 other foot, of various 
arms ; but had very few horse, because little advantage can be derived 
from their service in his country, which is every where either covered 
with hills, or intersected by rivers. The districts which the king had 
purchased pf Moodemiah, were maintained by about 2000 06 his irre- 
gular foot, who having no enemies to oppose, were sufficient for the 
conunon guards and military attendance, which in Indostan always sup- 
port the authority of the government in the collection of the revenues. 
But these troops on the arrival of the army with colonel Heron at Ti- 
niyi^y, were so terrified by the reports of then* exploits, and especially 
by the sanguinary example in their neighbourhood, at the sacking of 
NeUicotahjJJiat they abandoned not only their districts, but the fort 

of 
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\ of Calacad likewise, which were soon after taken possession of by a 
detachment 'bf 300 horse and 500 foot, sent by Maphuze Khan from 
Tinivelly. As soon as the English troops retired from before Nelli- 
tangaville, and it was known that they were recalled to Tritchino- 
poly, Moodemiah went to Travancore in order to encourage the king 
to recover the districts which his troops had abandoned ; at the same 
time the Pulitaver, besides letting loose his Colleries to plunder, 
formed a camp ready to move and join the Travancores as soon as 
they should arrive. Maphuze Khan received intelligence of these 
schemes and preparations, on his return from Nattam and Madura, 
and immediately proceeded to Tinivelly. 

Besides the 1000 Sepoys belonging to the Company which were 
left with him by colonel Heron, he received 600 more, raised and 
sent to him by the Nabob ; but these were in no respect eqnal to the 
company’s, who had been trained in the campaigns of Tritchinopoly ; 
and Maphuze Khan himself, having no military ideas, excepting 
that of levying troops, had augmented the force he brought with him 
from the Carnatic to S-lOO horse, and 4000 foot. Five hundj’ed of 
the horse, and a thousand of the foot, were left to defend the city of 
Madura and its districts ; but the company’s Sepoys proceeded with 
him to Tinivelly. Before he arrived there, Moodemiah had returned 
with 2000 Naires, and the same number of other foot, which the 
king of Travancore had entrusted to his command. They were 
joined by the forces of the Pulitaver near Calacad ; where the troops 
stationed by Maphuze Khan in these parts, assembled, gave battle, 
and were routed : three hundered of tbe Nabolfs Sepoys were in the 
action, who, to lighten their slight, threw away their muskets, which 
were collected by the Pulitaver's people, and regarded by them as a 
very valualie prize. Immediately after this success, the enemy in- 
vested the fugitives in the fort of Calacad ; but before they could re- 
duce it, the troops of Travancore returned home, pretending they 
were recalled by the emergency of some disturbances in their own 
country ; however it is more probable, that they retreated from the 
dread of encountering the army, and more especially, the cavali^*^i 
Maphuze Khan, which were approaching. Moodemiah went v.-iih 
them, and the Pulitaver retired to hi.-> fort ami woods. agiii?r5tsivluch__ 
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1755 Maphuze Khan proceeded, and encamped near the forjt, which he^ 
could not take ; but in this situation repressed the incursior? of the Puli- 
taver’s CoUeries into the districts of Tinivelly, and content with this 
advantage, gave out with ostentation that he had settled the country. 
These vaunts were soon contradicted. In the month of September, 
Moodemiah returned from Travancore, with a larger body of troops, 
and again defeated those of Calacad, who in this battle suffered more 
than in the former ; for 200 of their horse and 500 Sepoys were made 
prisoners ; and, what aggravated the loss, it was the time of hai'vest, 
when the rents are collected, of which the Travancores took posses- 
sion, and maintained their ground. Maphuze Khan, nevertheless, con- 
tinued before the Pnlitaver’s place ; whose troops in the month of No- 
vember, cut off a detachment of two companies of Sepoys which had 
been sent to escort provisions ; they were of those belonging to the 
company, and the commanders of both were killed. No other mili- 
tary events of any consequence happened in these parts during the 
rest of the year. 


The reduction and maintenance of Madura and Tinivelly, were 
not the only interests in the southern countries, which perplexed, and 
occupied the attention of the English presidency. In the month of 
June, they were surprized by a quarrel between their own allies the 
king of Tanjore and the Polygar Tondiman, which had proceeded to 
hostilities, before any suspicions were entertained of the animosity. It 
was obvious that this quarrel, if not timely reconciled, would produce 
the defection of one or other of them to the Nabob’s enemies. The 
presidency, therefore, immediately ordered them, in peremptory 
terms, to cea.se all military operations ; proffering, however, their 
mediation ; and ordered captain Calliaud to enquire into the causes 
of the dispute ; who after two joumies to Tanjore, and ^several con- 
ferences with the king, with Monac-gee, and with Tondiman’s 
brother, could only collect the following obscure account of it ; so 
averse were all parties to teU the truth. In the year 1749, the king 
sent Monac-gee to attack Arandanghi, a fort of strength and note, 
tcTo^ging to the lesser Moravar. Monac-gee finding his own force 
insufficient, asked assistance of Tondiman, who stipulated in return, 
jlhe. cesokJh of Kelli-nelli-cotah and its districts, valued at 300,000 
fi rupees 
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rupees a ye^r. Arandanghi was reduced, Tondiman took possession of 1755 
the districts, i^and pressed Monac-gee for the patents of cession under the 
king’s seal ; J)ut the king disavowed the act of his general ; on which 
Monac-gee purloined the use of the seal, and delivered the patents thus 
apparently authenticated, according to his promise. Towards the end 
of 1749, Tanjore, as we have seen, was invaded by Murzafa-jing and 
Chundasaheb ; the subsequent wars suspended the dispute between the 
king and the Polygar, whilst the common danger continued ; but that 
passed, the broil was at this time renewed with inveteracy. Monac- 
gee, having when -disgraced in 1753 taken refuge with Tondiman, 
still bore him good will ; working on which, and the king’s timidity, 
captain Calliaud stopped the hostilities which were begun, and pre- 
vented the renewal of them until the end of September ; when the 
king grown impatient, peremptorily ordered Monac-gee to march : at 
the same time, Tondiman could not be induced to make any step to- 
wards an accommodation, but said he should defend himself On this, 
Calliaud made preparations at Tritchinopoly, as if he intended to take 
the field against both, which stopped the progress of the Tanjorines 
for some days more, when they moved again ; but Monac-gee having, 
by the king’s order, demanded assistance fi’om the little Moravar, con- 
trived to make him withhold his troops ; by which, with the pretences 
of want of money, and the fear of Calliaud, he protracted his inac- 
tivity until the end of December, and then returned to Tanjore, 
without having done Tondiman any harm. 

In the Carnatic, no events tending to hostilities between the go- 
vernments of Madrass and Pondicheny happened during the rest of 
the year after the French troops retreated fi’om before Arielore ; but 
a tedious and intricate controveivsy was maintained between them 
concerning ■'some districts in the neighbourhood of Carangoly and 
Outramalore, which the French had taken possession of, without any 
right they could provq. The dispute, however, after some sharp 
altercations, was settled by an agreement to devide the contested 
districts equally between the two nations. 

The French commissaiy, Mr. Gotleheu, had continued 


in the management of affairs in the northern parts of the Decan, with 
the same authorities as had been given to him by Mr, Duplcj x : M r. 
Bussy remained in the ceded province- trom hi- anival at Musi lb— 
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1755 patnaminJuly 1754, to the end of that year, continual!;^ employed^ 
in settling the government, and often either marching in person, or 
sending detachments to collect the revenues from tlip Poiygars or 
chiefs of the woodland countries, who, trusting to their wilds and 
fastnesses, never pay but at the point of the sword. In the beginning 
of the year 1755, he returned to Hyderabad, where he found Sala- 
bad-jing ready to proceed with all his forces against the kingdom of 
Mysore, in order to collect a long arrear of tribute, which, he pre- 
tended, was owing from this countiy to the Mogul government. The 
French company was by treaty in alliance with the regent of Mysore, 
who vrell deserved their services, in return for the expences he had 
incurred in assisting them during the war of Tritchinopoly. On the 
other hand, the French troops with Mr. Bussy were obliged to assist 
Salabad-jing against any powers whom he might think proper to 
treat as enemies ; for it was on this condition, without any exception 
of the Mysoreans, that he had given the northern maritime provinces 
to the French company. In this perplexity, Mr. Bussy resolved to 
distress the Mysoreans as little as possible by military operations, and 
to use his best endeavours to reconcile their differences with the 
Soubah. But when his army entered their country, Mr. Bussy con- 
trary to his inclination, was obliged to co-operate in the reduction of 
several forts ; although he all the while corresponded with the mini- 
stry of Mysore, recommending terms of accommodation, Tlie regent 
was still before Tritchinopoly, and the ministry suspecting that any 
manitestation of eagerness to make peace, would induce more impe- 
rious conditions, shut themselves up with the best of their forces, and 
seemed determined to sustain a siege in the capital of Seringapatnam. 
But an unexpected event of which Mr. Bussy took advantage, soon 
made them change this resolution ; for Balagerow, at this:very time, 
was advancing from Poni with a great army of Morattoes, in order to 
levy contributions in the country of Mysore ; and the ministry judg- 
ing it better to pay one, than fight two enemies, followed Mr. Bussy’s 
advice, and invited Salabad-jing to come and encamp his whole army 
- walls of Seving.apatnam ; acknowledging his authority, and 

consenting t(j pay on account of the arreais due to the Mogul govern- 


meat, five fliiliious and two hundred thousand 


rupees. At the same 
time. 
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^time, Mr. Bjissy nsgociated with Balagerow, to dissuade him from ra- 175 
vaging the ^fysoi-e country ; who finding he could not prosecute his 
intentions wjthout incurring the hostilities of Salabad-jing, and per- 
haps gratified by a part of the contributions levied, returned quietly 
to Poni. Salabad-jing quitted Seringapatnam in April, and in his 
return to Hyderabad exacted the submissions and levied the tributes 


due from several Polygavs of Viziapore. The army arrived at Hy- 
derabad in the beginning of July, and were not employed in any 
other military operations during the remainder of the year. 

The English squadron found no enemies to encounter, nor any other 
occasion of active service on the coast of Coromandel since their return 
from Bombay in the month of January ; but it may be supposed that 
their appeirauoe awed the government of Pondicherrj’-, and contri- 
buted not a little to produce that moderation which prevailed in the 
French councils after the conclusion of the conditional treaty. They 
came from Fort St. David to Madrass in the end of July, and departed 
from thence on the 1 Oth of October, in order to avoid the northern 
monsoon. On the 10th of Novembei’, they arrived at Bombay, where 
they found several of the company’s .ships lately arrived from Eng- 
land, with a con-siderable number of troops, sent with an intention 
to be employed on a special expedition projected in London. 

The East-India company, whilst uncertain of the event of the ne- J 75 g 
gociation in India, received advices of the acquisitions which Mr. v— 
Bussy had obtained from Salabad-jing ; and concluding very justly that 
negociations alone would not induce the French to quit such great 
advantages, they determined to strike at their power in the northern 
parts of the Decan by more effectual means. Aurengabad, the ca- 
pital of this division of the ^ ogul empire, lies no more than one 
hundred anS fifty miles west of Bombay, and the country of the Mo- 
rattoes between both ; a friendly intercourse had for some time been 
kept up b}'^ the presidejicy of Bombay with the Saha Rajah ; and 
from the frequent hostilities which had been carried on by his gene- 
ral Balagerow against Salabad-jing, it was imagined that the Mo- 
rattoes might bo rendered very instrumental in removing thejts^dish 
troops from the service of this prince : it w<rs therefore dctermiiu'd to 
assist Balagerow with a force of Europeans the first tim.' he .jiliould 
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1736 march against Salabad-jing, who it was hoped would he so much^ 
alarmed bj^ this measure as to consent to dismiss the Errench troops 
from his servdce, on condition that the English retired ff:om the ban- 
ners of the Morattoes : and if he persisted in his attachment to the 
French, it was deteianined to weary him into a compliance by vigo- 
rous hostilities, in conjunction with the Morattoes. 

This enterprize required a commander of much experience in the 
military and political systems of the country ; and captain Clive, wlu) 
was at this time preparing to return to India, offered to conduct it : the 
company had rewarded the .services which this officer had already ren- 
dered, by appointing him governor of Fort St. David, and by obtain- 
ing for him a commission of lieutenant-colonel in the king’.s .service ; 
but from that dependance on the ministry to which their affairs wil 1 
always be subject, whilst engaged in military operations, the court of 
directors, in compliance with very powei-ful recommendations, ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel Scot to command the expedition. This of- 
ficer went to India in the preceding year, in the post of engineer-ge- 
neral of aU their settlements, but died soon after his arrival at Madrass. 
The company, however, for fear that this or any other accident might 
prevent him from undertaking the expedition, desired colonel Clive to 
proceed to Bombay before he went to the coast of Coromandel, that if 
nece.ssary he might be ready to supply colonel Scot’s place. The troops 
.sent from England for this service were three companies of the king’s 
artillery, each of 100 men, and 300 recruits ; who arrived at Bombay 
in the end of October ; where colonel Clive finding that colonel Scot 
was dead, jjroposed to the presidency to undertake the plan recom- 
mended to them ; but they, possessed by too much caution, imagined 
that it could not be carried into execution without infringing the con- 
vention made by Messi-s. Saunders and Godeheu ; this judgment, how- 
ever, had no foundation either in the truce or in the conditional 
treaty, in which all mention, both of Salabad'jing and of the French 
troops in his service, seemed to have been studiously avoided. The 
court of directors had explained their whole plan to the presidency of 
but the ship which had the letters on board was unfortu- 
nately wrecked on a rock lying eight hundred miles to the east of the 
^^__^Caim-a£.Good Hope, within sight of the continent of Africa ; and the 
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y^presideiKy Bombay not providing for such an accident, but fearful 1753 
that the lettfrs they might wite on this subject would be intercepted ^ 
by the Frenclj, conteBted themselves with only sending to Madrass 
advices of the arrival of colonel Clive with the troops, without ex- 
plaining their destination ; however, slender as this information was, 
it served to suggest to some members of the council the whole extent 
of the comjrany’s intention ; in consequence of which they fonned 
a plan for the conduct of it, which they recommended in the strongest 
terms to the presidency of Bombay ; but before these letters arrived, 
that presidency ha^ taken the resolution of employing all their force, 
in conjunction with Mr. Watson’s squadron, against another enemy, 
who had long been formidable to the English commerce on that side 
of India. 


The Malabar coast, from cape Comerin to Surat, is intersected by 
a great number of rivers, which disembogue into the sea ; it appears 
that from the earliest antiquity the inhabitants have had a strong pro- 
pensity to piracy, and at this day all the different principalities on the 
coast employ vessels to cruize upon those of all other nations which 
they can overpower. The Mogul empire, when it first extended its 
dominion to the sea in the northern parts of this coast, appointed an 
admiral called the Sidee, with a fleet to protect the vessels of their 
Mahometan subjects trading to the gulphs of Arabia and Persia, from 
the Malabar pirates, as well as from the Portugueze. The Morattoes 
were at that time in possession of several forts between Goa and Bom- 
bay, and finding themselves interrupted in their piracies by the Mo- 
gul’s admiral, they made war against him by sea and land. In this war 
one Conagee Angina raised himself from a private man to be com- 
mander in chief of the Morattoe fleet, and was entrusted with the go- 


vernment ol^everndroog, one of their strongest forts, built upon small 
rocky island which lies about eight miles to the north of Dabul, and 
within cannon shot of the continent : here Conagee revolted against 
the Saha Rajah, or king of the Morattoes, and having seduced part of 
the fleet to foUow his fortune, he with them took and destroyed the rest. 
The Saha Rajah endeavoured to reduce him to obedience bv frii^im 
three foits upon the main land, within point blank shot ofSevern- 
droog ; but Conagee took these forts likewise, and in a fev; years got 
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1756 possession of all the sea coast, from Tamanah to Baiicoote, extending^ 
•— 120 miles, together with the inland country as tar hack fts the moun- 
tains, which in some places ai‘e thirty, in others twenty ijiiles from the 
sea. His successors, who have all borne the name of Angria, strength- 
ened themselves continually, insomuch that the morattoes having no 
hopes of reducing them, agreed to a peace on condition that Angria 
should acknowledge the sovereignty of the Saha Rajah, by paying him a 
small annual tribute ; but they nevertheless retained a strong animosity 
against him, and determined to avail themselves of any favourable 
opportunity to recover the territories he had wrested from them. 

In the mean time the piracies which Angria exercised upon ships 
of all nations indifferently, who did not purchase his passes, rendered 
him every day more and more powerful. The land and sea breezes 
on this coast, as weU as on that of Coromandel, blow alternately in the 
twenty-four hours, and divide the day ; so that vessels sailing along 
the coast are obliged to keep in sight of land, since the land-winds do 
not reach more than forty miles out to sea : there was not a creek, 
bay, harbom, or mouth of a river along the coast of his dominions, 
in which he had not erected fortifications and marine receptacles, to 
serve both as a station of discovery, and as a place of refuge to his 
vessels ; hence it was as difficult to avoid the encounter of them, as 
to take them. His fleet consisted of grabs and galivats, vessels pe- 
culiar to the Malabar coast. The grabs have rarely more than two 
masts, although some have three ; those of three are about 300 tons 
burthen ; but the others are not more than 150 : they are built 
to draw very little water, being very broad in proportion to their 
length, nan-owing however from the middle to the end, where in- 
stead of bows they have a prow, projecting like that of a Medi- 
terranean galley, and covered with a strong deck level with the 
main deck of the vessel, from which, however, it is separated by a 
bidk head which terminates the forecastle : as this construction sub- 
jects the grab to pitch violently when sailing against a head sea, the 
deck of the prow is not enclosed with sides as the rest of the vessel is, 
bu*r?<ftija^ins bare, that the water which dashes upon it may pass off 
without interruption : on the main deck under the forecastle are moun- 
^tedt^ pieces of cannon of nine or twelve pounders, which point for- 
wards 
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^wards throtJgh the port holes cut in the hulk head, and fire over the 175G 
prow ; the qannon of the broadside arc from six to nine pounders. ' 

The gallivats»are lar^e row-boats built like the grab, but of smaller 
dimensions, the largest rarely exceeding 70 tons : they have two masts, 
of which the mizen is very slight ; the main ma st bears only one sail, 
which is triangular and very large, the peak of it when hoisted being 
much higher than the mast itself In general the gallivats are co- 
vered with a spar deck, made for lightness of bamboes split, and these 
carry only petteraroes, which are fixed on swivels in the gunnel of the 
vessel ; but those of the largest size have a fixed deck on which they 
mount six or eight pieces of cannon, from two to four pounders ; they 
have forty or fifty stout oars, and may be rowed four miles an hour. 

Eight or ten grabs, and forty or fifty gallivats, crowded with men, 
generally composed Angria’s principal fleet destined to attack ships 
of force or burthen. The vessel no sooner came in sight of the port 
or bay where the fleet was lying, than they slipped their cables and 
put out to sea ; if the wind blew, their construction enabled them to 
sail almost as fast as the wind ; and if it Avas calm, the gallivats row- 
ing towed the grabs : when within cannon shot of the chace they 
generally assembled in her stern, and the grabs attacked her at a dis- 
tance with their prow guns, firing first only at the masts, and taking 
aim when the three masts of the vessel just opened all together to 
their view ; by which means the shot would probably strike one or 
other of the three. As soon as the chace was dismasted, they came 
nearer and battered her on all sides until she struck ; and if the de- 
fence was obstinate, they sent a number of gallivats Avith two or three 
hundred men in each, who boarded sword in hand from all quarters 
in the same instant. 

^ • 

It was now fifty years that this piratical sUte had rendered itself 

formidable to the trading ships of all the European nations in India, 
and the English East-India company had kept up a marine force at 
the annual expence of fifty thousand pounds to protect their oAvn 
ships, as weU as those belonging to the merchants established in their 
colonies ; for as no vessel could Avith prudence venture singly 
by Anglia’s dominions, the trade was conA'oycd at pai-ticular times 
up and doAvn the sea coasts by the company's armed A cs,-,els* 
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1756 this force consisted only of four grabs, two of which, however, mount-^ 
ed twenty guns, and six gallivats, it was deemed capaHe of nothing 
more than to protect the trade ; and indeed it^scarcely^ever did any 
mischief to the enemy, who sailing much better than the Bombay 
fleet, never fought them longer than they thought proper : in the 
mean time, Angria seldom failed to take such ships as ventured to sail 
without company along his coast. About twenty-eight years ago 
they took the Darby, a ship belonging to the company, richly laden 
from England, and more lately a three mast grab of the Bombay 
fleet : they likewise took a forty gun ship belonging to the French 
company ; and in February, 1754, they overpowered three Dutch 
ships, of 50, 36, and 18, guns, which were sailing together, burning 
the two largest, and taking the other. In 1722, commodore Mat- 
thews with a squadron of three ships of the line, in conjunction with 
a Poitugueze army from Goa, attacked one of their folds called Coil- 
abby, but by the cowardice of the Portugueze the attempt proved 
unsuccessful ; and two years after that expedition, the Dutch with 
equal iU. success attacked Gheria with seven ships, two bomb vessels, 
and a body of land forces. From this time his forts were deemed im- 
pr^able, as his fleet was with reason esteemed formidable. Elated 
by his constant good fortune, the pirate threw ofiF his allegiance to the 
Morattoes : it is said that he cut off the noses of their ambassadors who 
came to demand the tribute he had agreed to pay to the Saha Rajah. 
The Morattoes wlio were in possession of the main land opposite to 
Bombay, had several times made proposals to the English government 
in the island, to attack this common enemy with their united forces, 
but it was not before the beginning of the present year that both par- 
ties Imppened to be ready at the same time to undertake such an ex- 
pedition. The presidency then made a treaty with Ra'ma-gee Punt, 
the Saha Rajah’s general in these parts, and agreed to assist the Mo- 
iiittoes with their marine force in reducing Severndroog, Bancoote, 
and some others of Angria’s forts, which lie near to Ghoul, a harbour 
and fortified city belonging to the Morattoes. Accordingly commodore 
JSfSbjpthe commander in chief of the company’s marine force in India, 
sailed on the 22d of March in the Protector of 44 guns, with a ketch 
gttns, and two bomb vessels ; but such was the exaggerated 
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not to expose the company’s vessels to any risque by attacking them, 

but only to bmckade tjie harbours whilst the Morattoe army carried 
on their operations by land. Three days after the Morattoe fleet, 
consisting of seven grabs and sixty gallivats, came out of Choul, having 
on hoard 10,000 land forces, and the fleets united proceeded to Co- 
rn ara-bay, where they anchored in order to permit the Morattoes to 
get their meal on shore, since they are prohibited by their religion from 
eating or washing at sea. Departing from hence they anchored again 
about fifteen milea, to the north of Severndroog, when Rama-gee 
Punt with the troops disembarked in order to proceed the rest of the 
way by land: commodore James now receiving intelligence that the 
enemy’s fleet lay at anchor in the harbour of Severndroog, represented 
to the admiral of the Morattoe fleet, that by proceeding immediately 
thither they might come upon them in the night, and so effectually 
blockade them in the harbour that few or none would be able to escape. 

The Morattoe seemed highly to approve the proposal, but had not 
authority enough over his officers to make any of them stir before 
the morning, when the enemy di.scovering them under sail, imme- 
diately slipped their cables and put to sea. The commodore then 
flung out the signal for a general chase ; but as little regard was paid 
to this as to his former intention ; for although the vessels of the Mo- 
rattoes had hitherto sailed better than the English, such was their ter- 
ror of Angria’s fleet, that they all kept behind, and suffered the Pro- 
tector to proceed alone almost out of them sight. The enemy on the 
other hand exerted themselves with uncommon industry, flinging over- 
board all their lumber to lighten their vessels, not only crowding all the 
sails they could bend, but also hanging up their garments, and even 
their turhail^, to catch every breath of air. The Protector, *how- 
ever, came within gun-shot of some of the sternmost, but the evening 
approaching, commodorq James gave over the chase, and returned 
to Sevemdroog, which ho had passed several miles. Here he found 
Rama-gee Punt with the army besieging, as they said, the three forts 
on the main land ; but they were firing only from one 
pounder, at the distance of two mlies, and even at this distance the 
troops did not think themselves safe without digging pits, dn 
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175G they sheltered themselves covered up to tlie chin from the enemy’s 

' fire. The commodore judging from these operation^, that they'" 

■would never take the forts, determined to eSjJieed the^ instructions 
■which he had received from the presidency, rather than expose the 
English arms to the disgrace they ■would suffer, if an expedition in 
■which they were believed by Angria to have taken so great a share, 
should miscarry. The next day, the 2d of April, he began to can- 
nonade and bombard the fort of Severndroog, situated on the island ; 
but finding that the walls on the western side which he attacked, were 
mostly cut out of the solid rock, he changed his station to the north- 
cast between the island and the main ; where whilst one of his broad- 
sides plied the north-east bastions of this fort, the other fired on fort 
Goa, the largest of those upon the main land. The bastions of Se- 
vemdroog, however, were so high, that the Protector could only 
point her upper tier at them ; but being anchored within a hundred 
yards, the musketry in the round tops drove the enemy from their guns, 
and by noon the parapet of the north-east bastion was in ruins ; when 
a shell from one of the bomb vessels set fire to a thatched house, which 
the garrison, dreading the Protector’s musketry, were afraid to ex- 
tinguish : the blaze spreading fiercely at this dry season of the year, 
all the buildings of the fort were soon in flames, and amongst them a 
magazine of powder blew up. On this disaster the inhabitants, men, 
women and children, ndth the greatest part of the garrison, in all 
near 1000 persons, ran out of the fort, and embarking in seven or 
eight large boats, attempted to make their escape to fort Goa ; but 
they were prevented by the English ketches, who took them alL The 
Protector now directed her fire only against fort Goa ; where the 
enemy, after suffering a severe cannonade, hung out a flag as a signal 
of sm'render ; but whilst the Morattoes were marching to take 
posessions of it, the governor perceiving that the commodore had 
not yet taken possession of Severndroog, got into a boat with some 
of his most trusty men, and crossed over to the island, hoping to be 
able to maintain the fort uutU he should receive assistance from Dabul, 
in sight of it. Upon this the Protector renewed her fire upon 
Severndroog, and the commodore finding that the governor wanted to 
^ ^p totcact the defence until night, when it was not to be doubted that 
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some boats, from Dabul would endeavour to throw succom-s into tlie 
'place, he landed half his [seamen, under cover of the fire of the 
ships, who with greijt intrepidity ran up to the gate, and cutting 
down the safly port with their axes, forced their way into it ; on 
wliich the garrison surrendered : the other two forts on the main 
land had by this time hung out flags of truce, and the Morattoes 
took possession of them. This was all the work of one day , in which 
the spirited resolution of commodore James destroyed the timorous 
prejudices which had for twenty years been entertained of the im- 
practicability of reducing any of Angria’s fortified harbours. 

On the 8th of April, , the fleet and army proceeded to Bancoote, a 
fortified island which commands a harbour lying about six miles to the 
north of Sever ndroog. The place, terrified by the fate of Sevemdroog, 
surrendered on the first summons, and the Morattoes consented that 
the company should keep it. It is now called fort Victoria, and the 
country about it being subject to the Sidee, is inhabited by Mahome- 
dans, who contribute to supply Bombay with beeves, which it is very 
difficult to procure in other parts of the coast, as they are under the ju- 
risdiction of princes of the strictest cast of the Indian religion, who 
Avorship the cow, and regard the killing of that animal as the gi-eatest 
of crimes. 

Rama-gee Punt was so elated by these successes, that he offered 
commodore James 200,000 rupees if he would immediately proceed 
against Dabul, and some other of the enemy’s forts, a little to the 
southward of that place ; and certainly this was the time to attack 
them, during the consternation into which the enemy were thrown by 
the losses they had just sustained. But the stormy monsoon, which on 
this coast sets in at the end of April, was approaching, and the com- 
modore haying already exceeded his orders, would not venture to 
comply with the Morattoe’s request without permission from Bombay : 
however, in order to obtain it as expiditiously as possible, ho sailed 
away thither in the Protector ; but found the presidency, notwith- 
standing the unexpected successes of their arms, still possessed by their 
ancient spirit of caution, and so sollicitous for the fate of oijg,jj£Jlieir 
bomb ketches, a heavy flat bottomed boat incapable of keeping the 
sea in tempestuous Aveather, that the}^ ordered him to brit*g back tlie 
fleet into liartAour without delay Accordingly on the 11th hclmT- 
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1756 livered tlie forts of Severndroog to the Morattoes, striking ohe Eng- 
— lish flag, which for the honour of their arms he had hitherto caused ^ 
to he hoisted in them ; and on the 15th sailed away with his ships to 
Bombay : the Morattoe fleet at the same time returned to Choul. 

The squadron under the command of Mr. Watson arrived at Bom- • 
bay in the November following, and the fliir season being now re- 
turned, the presidency with the Morattoes renewed their intentions of 
attacking Angria ; Mr. Watson readily consenting to assist them with the 
force under his command. It was determined, if practicable, to strike 
at once at the root of Angria’s power, by attacking jGheria, the capital 
of his dominions, and the principal harbour and arsenal of his marine 
force ; but it was so long since any Englishman had seen this place, 
that trusting to the report of the natives, they believed it lo be at least 
. as strong as Gibraltar, and like that situated on a mountain inacces- 
sible from the sea ; for this reason it was resolved to send vessels to 
reconnoitre it, which service commodore James, in the Protector, 
with two other ships, performed. He found the enemy’s fleet at an- 
chor in the harbour, notwithstanding which he approached within 
cannon shot of the fort, and having attentively considered it, returned 
at the end of December to Bombay, and described the place, such as 
it really was, very strong indeed, but far from being inaccessible or 
impregnable. 

Upon his representation, it was resolved to prosecute the expedi- 
tion with vigour. The Morattoe army under the command of Rama- 
gee Punt, marched from Choul, and the twenty gun ship, with the 
sloop of Mr. Watson’s squadron, were sent forward to blockade the 
harbour, where they were soon after joined by commodore James, in 
the Protector, and another ship, which was of 20 guns, belonging to 
the company. On the 11th of February the admiral, with* the rest of 
the ships aixived. The whole fleet now united, consisted of four ships 
of the line, of 70, 64, 60, and 50 guns, one of-44, three of 20, a grab 
of 12, and five bomb ketches, in all fourteen vessels. Besides the sea- 
men, they had on board a battaUon of 800 Europeans with 1000 
““ Sepl^’Srr^er the command of lieutenant-colonel Clive. 

The famqus fortress of Gheria is situated on a promontory of rocky 
— — imo'^out a mile long and a quarter broad, lying about a mile from 
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the entrance of a large harbour, which forms the mouth of a river 
descending ^jrom the Balagat mountains. The promontory projects ' 
to the south-west, on 4he right of the harbour as you enter ; it is on 
the sides contiguous to the water inclosed by a continued rock about 
fifty feet high, on which are built the fortifications. These are a double 
wall with round towers, the inward wall rising several feet above the 
outward. The neck of land by which the promontory joins to the 
continent, is a narrow sand, beyond which, where the ground begins 
to expand itself, is built a large open town or pettah, for the habita- 
tion of such persons whose attendance is not constantly required in the 
fort. The river directing its course to the south-west washes the north 
sides of the town, of the neck of land, and of the promontory ; on the 
neck of land are the docks in which the grabs are built and repaired, 
fi’om whence they are launched into the river : ten of them, amongst 
which was that taken from the company, were now lying in the 
river, all tied together, almost opposite to the docks. 

Angria, on the appearance of the fleet, was so terrified that he left 
his town to be defended by his brother, and went and put himself into 
the hands of the Morattoes, who having crossed the river at some 
distance from the sea, were already encamped to the eastward of the 
pettah. Here he endeavoured to prevail on Kama-gee Punt to accept 
of a ransom for his fort, ofiering a large sum of money if he would 
divert the storm that was ready to break upon him ; but the Morat- 
toe availing himself of his fear, kept him a prisoner, and extorted 
from him an order, directing his brother to deliver the fortress to 
the Morattoes, intending if he could get possession of it in this clan- 
destine manner, to exclude his allies the English from any share of 
the plunder. » 

The admiral receiving intelligence of these porceedings, sent a sum- 
mons to the fort on the morning after his arrival, and receiving no 
answer, ordered the ships to weigh in the afternoon as soon as the 
sea- wind set in ; they proceeded in two divisions, parallel to each 
other, the larger covering the bomb ketches and smaller vessels from 
the fire of the fort : as soon as they had passed the point oFtne^ro- 
montory, they stood into the river, and anchoring along the^ north side 
of the fortifications, began, at the distance of fifty 3 ards, to uALfr’- 
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50 them with 150 pieces of cannon ; the bomb ketches at thfe same time^ 
f-w plied their mortars, and within ten minutes after the firing bagan, a 
shell fell into one of Angria’s grabs, which set" her on 'fire ; the rest 
being fastened together with her, soon shared the same fate and in 
less than an hour this fleet, which had for fifty years been the teiTor 
of the Malabar coast, was utterly destroyed. In the mean time the 
cannonade and bombardment continued furiously, and silenced the 
enemy’s fire ; but the governor, however, did not surrender when the 
night set in. Intelligence being received from a deserter that he in- 
tended to give up the place the next day to the" Morattoes, colonel 
Clive landed with the troops ; and in order to prevent th e Morattoes 
from carrying their scheme into execution, took up his groimd be- 
tween them and the fort. Early in the morning the admiral smn- 
moned the place again, declaring that he would renew the attack, and 
give no quarter if it was not delivered up to him in an hour : in an- 
swer to which the governor desired a cessation of hostilities until the 
next morning, alledging that he only waited for orders from Angria 
to comply with the summons. The cannonade was therefore renewed 
at four in the afternoon ; and in less than half an hour the garrison 
hung out a flag of truce, but nevertheless th ey did not strike their 
colours, nor consent to admit the English troops ; the ships therefore 
repeated their fire with more vivacity than ever ; and the garrison, 
unable to stand the shock any longer, called out to the advanced guard 
of the troops on shore that they were ready to surrender : upon which 
lieutenant-colonel Clive immediately marched up, and took ptossession 
of the fort. It was found that notwithstanding the cannonade had de- 
stroyed most of the artificial works upon which they fired, the rock 
remaiimd a natural and almost impregnable bulwark ; so that if the 
enemy had been endowed with courage sufficient to have "^maintained 
the place to extremity, it could only have been taken by regular ap- 
proaches on the land side. There were found" in it 200 pieces of can- 
non, six brass mortars, and a great quantity of ammunition, and mi- 
lit aiy an d naval stores of all kinds ; the money and effects of other 
kino's,' uiiiounted to 120,000 pounds sterling. All this booty was 
divided amongst the captors, without any reserve either for the 
_ natien or the company. Besides the vessels which were set on fire 
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' (luring the attack, theie woo two ships, one of them 40 guns, upon 175G 
the stocks,' both o* which the captor-s destroyed. Whilst the fleet 
were employed in taking on hoard the plunder, the Morattoes sent 
detachments to summon several other forts, which surrendered with- 
out making any resistance ; thus in less than a month, they got pos- 
session of all the territories wrested from them by Angria’s predecessors, 
and which they had for seventy years despaired of ever being able to 
recover. In the beginning of April, the fleet returned to Bombay, 
where Mr. Watson repaired his squadron, and sailing from thence on 
the 28th of April, aixived at Madrass on the 12th of May. 

The detachment sent from hence with the Nabob to collect the 
tributes from the northern Polygars, made their progress without be- 
ing obliged to commit any hostilitie.s. About 50 miles to the north- 
ward of Madrass, are the disti-icts of three principal Polygai’s, named, 

Bangar Yatcham, Damerla Venkitapah, and Bom-rawzo ; the first 
is in possession of Cottapatam, situated on the sea .shore, about 65 
miles north of Madrass, and his principal town Venkati Gherri is 
50 miles inland from tlie sea. The districts of Damerla Venkitapah 
extended to the north and west of Bangar Yatcham's but stretch on 
the western side more to the south ; westward of these lye the dis- 
tricts of Bom-rawze, which extend still farther to the south, and ap- 
proach within thirty miles of the city of Arcot, All the three Polygars 
consented to acknowledge the Nabob, and compounded their tributes, 

Bangar Yatcham agi-eeing to pay 140,000 rupees, Damerla 100,000, 
and Bom-rawzo 80,000. These sums were not equal to the arrers 
they owed the government ; but were accepted, because it would have 
been imprudent to have vexed them to defection, as the rocks and 
woods of t*»e countries form an excellent barrier to the mo:^ south- 
ern parts of the Carnatic : and indeed the Nabob himself was very 
anxious to draw the army from their districts, in order to employ it 
against a feudatory of much greater consequence. This was Mortiz- 
ally, the Phousdar of Velore, whose riches, extensive tenitory, and 

the vicinity of his Ciipital to Arcot, rendered him almost a^s c^jjjiiiJb»^abl6 

in the province as the Nabob himself : the independance affected by 
thi.s odious rival prgyed upon the Nabob’s mind so luueli, that the 
presidency, in comj'liance Avith his repeated and cavm/=t sollicitations, 
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1756 determined to give him the satisfaction of attempting to reduce the ' 
city of Velore. Accordingly the detachment retii’ming to Arcot from 
the expedition against the Polygars was reinforced with two hundred 
Europeans, two eighteen pounders, and several companies of Se- 
poys : the whole now amounting to 500 men in battalion, with 
1500 Sepoys, encamped the 30th of January within cannon shot to 
the south of Velore. The Phousdar having early intelligence of their 
approach, applied for assistance to Mr. de Leyrit, the governor of 
Pondicherry, who wrote to the presidency of Madrass, that he regard- 
ed their proceedings against Velore, as a breach of the truce, and 
should commence hostilities if the English troops were not immedi- 
ately withdrawn ; as a proof of which intention, he ordered 700 Eu- 
ropeans, with 2000 Sepoys, to take the field : this vigorous resolution 
probably proceeded from his knowing that the English squadron were 
preparing for the expedition against A'ngria, which would for some 
months delay their return to the coast of Coromandel. At the same 
time that major Kilpatrick was alarmed by the approach of such an 
enemy in his rear, he found the place he was come against, much 
too strong to he reduced by the force under his command : Mortiz- 
ally likewise had his anxieties ; for next to the dread of being vigo- 
rously attacked, nothing was so terrible to him as the necessity of 
admitting a body of French troops into his fort ; although to amuse 
the English, he publickly declared that he should not hesitate to take 
this step if they commenced hostilities. Both sides therefore, having 
cogent reasons to avoid them, a negociation was opened, and Mahomed 
Issoof went into Velore to settle the terms. In the mean time, the 
Phousdar’s agent at Madrass, finding the presidency disconcerted by 
the resdlution which the French had taken, made proposals in behalf 
of his master ; and the presidency deeming it impossible to subdue 
the place in the present conjuncture, determined to withdraw their 
troops and make peace with him, provided he would pay the company 
100,000 rupees. In consequence of this resolution, a member of the 

— - conn^^y^as deputed to Velore who on his arrival at the camp, foimd 

that the Phousdar had agreed to pay major Kilpatrick 400,000 ru- 
pees, if he would immediately retire with the army, and that he had 
already sent out some sealed bags of money, which, as he said, con- 
tained 
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-gained 20,000 rupees, in part of the sum stipulated. But by this 1756 
time the PHlousdar’s, agent was returned from Madrass to Velore, 
having by sdhie ver^ unaccountable means obtained information of 
the whole extent of the deputy’s instructions ; this man now came 
to the camp, and told the deputy what he knew, adding that his 
master was ready to pay the 100,000 rupees. In this dilemma the 
deputy thought best to deny the purport of his commission, and to 
pretend that he was only sent from Madrass to receive the money, 
which had been offered to major Kilpatrick ; and in order to per- 
plex the agent, he* took the resolution of returning immediately to 
Arcot, saying that he should leave major Kilpatrick to finish his own 
work, and it necessary to commence hostilities. This alarmed the 
Phousdar not a little, and he immediately sent messengers to desire 
the French troops to advance ; but at the same time sent his agent 
after the deputy to Arcot, desiring a conference with him at Velore, 
and promising, with much seeming submission, to agree to whatsoever 
the English might determine in regard to his dispute with the Nabob. 

Upon this the deputy retmmed to the camp, and went into the town, 
accompanied by Mahomed Issoof and two English officers. After a 
sumptuous dinner they retired with.the Phousdar into a private room ; 
who> instead of ma king any overtures to pay the money which he had 
offered to major Kilpatrick, denied that he had ever made such agree- 
ment : upon this Mahomed Issooi^ who had conducted that business, 
related what had passed ; to which, the Phousdar with great comr 
posure replied, that all he asserted was a lie. Mahomed Issoof start- 
ing from his seat, clapped his hand to his dagger, the Phousdar raised 
his voice, and the guards of the palace began to be in motion to- 
wards the ^oom ; but the deputy interposing, convinced him that 
his own safety depended on forbidding them to approach ; after 
which the conference was re-assumed. However, the Phousdar 
shewed no inclination to pay more than 200,000 rupees, for which he 
insisted on receiving, from the presidency of Madrass, a promise that 
he should not in, future be molested, either by the Nabob or th em- 
selves. The deputy thinking such a sum no compensation for exclud- 
ing them from taking advantage of a more favourable opportunity 
to reduce the place, broke up the conference, and returned to the 
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1750 camp ; imagining however, that the Phousdar would soon recollect' 
the impoUcy of his conduct, in refusing to comply with his agreement. 
But by tliis time the French troops were advanced as far as Arni, and 
the English not venturing to commence hostihties, not farther propo- 
sals were received from him ; major Kilpatrick returned soon after 
with the army to Arcot, and the French troops retired to Pondicherry. 
The presidency of Madrass were not sorry that the negociation as 
well as the intended hostilities broke up in this manner ; for they had 
marched against V^elore only to indulge the Nabob, being convinced 
themselves that their force, even without any interruption from the 
French, was insufficient to reduce the place ; which opinion was con- 
firmed to them by the opinion of several of their officers, as well as 
the deputy, who described it as one of the strongest holds in Indostan ; 
at the same time that its situation and domain rendered it of such im- 
portance, that all the supposed treasures of the Phousdar would not 
have been a compensation for exempting it from the authority of Ar- 
cot. The conclusion of this fruitless attempt enabled the presidency to 
prosecute the reduction of the countries of Madura and Tinivelly. 

■ Maphuze-Khan, after loitering before the Pulitaver’s place until the 
middle of November, returned to Tinivelly, in order to borrow mo- 
ney for the payment of his troops, which could only be obtained by 
giving assignments of the land to the lenders. Meanwhile the Puli- 
taver with Moodemiah and Nabi Cawn Catteck, encouraged by their 
late successes extended their views. The Pulitaver, more from the 
subtilty and activity of his character, than the extent of his territory 
and force, had acquired the ascendance in the councils of all the wes- 
tern Polygars of Tinivelly : of these, the most poAverful was the Po- 
lygar of Vadagherri, whose districts adjoin on the west po the Puli- 
taver s, and e.xceeded them in extent and inhabitants ; he nevertheless 
C(5nformcd to whatsoever the Pulitaver suggested, and sent his men 
on every call. The Polygars to the eastward of Tinivelly were under 
the direction of Catabominaig. The Pulitaver proposed an union 
bet ween th e two divisions ; but Catabominaig, as well as his depen- 
dant or 'Etiaporum, having given hostages to colonel Heron, who 
were in prison at Tritchinopoly, feared for their safety, and refused. 
Ihe Polygars ol Madura, whose districts lie along the foot of ihe 
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fountains to the west, were sollicited with more success, and pro- 
mised their 0^sistanc(i, Mianah, the fugitive colleague of Moodemiah, 
and Nabi Ca’Vn Catt^bk, at the same time spirited up the Polygars 
of Nattam to join the league, of which the immediate object was 
nothing less than to get possession of the city of Madura. 

Such an extensive confederacy could scarcely l)o kept a secret. The 
presidency of Madrass received intelligence of it from captain Cal- 
liaud, who commanded in Tritehinopoly, and the hiabob from the 
governor of Madura. They were, and with reason, greatly alarmed ; 
for Madura, by its situation, extent, and defences, is the bulwark both 
of its own and the territory of Tinivelly, over neither of which Tritchi- 
nopoly could maintain any authority, if Madura were wrested from 
its dependance. The presidency, although from the lirst convinced 
of Maphuze-Khan’s incapacity, had hitherto, from deference to the 
Nabob, treated him with indulgence and respect : but seeing now 
the whole brought into risque by the successe.s and designs of the 
Polygars, they determined to take the administration of these coun- 
tries into their own hands. A native of Tinivelly, named Moodilce, 
came about this time to Madrass, and made proi>osals to take the 
whole country at farm ; but it required time to gain the knowledge 
necessary to adjust the terms. Mean while it was immediately neces- 
sary to provide for the defence of the country ; but as no part of the 
European force could be spared from the services of the Carnatic, it 
was resolved to send a thousand Sepoys, which were to be joined by 
those left with Maphuze-Khan, as well as those belonging to the 
Nabob ; and to put the whole of this body under the command of 
Mahomed Issoof, whose vigorous and enterprising services had been 
recompensed by a commission appointing him commander in «hief of 
all the Sepoys entertained by the company ; he proceeded to Tritchi- 
nopoly, soon after the English army returned fi-om Velore ; and cap- 
tain CaUiaud was instructed to send him forwai-d with the appointed 
force and equipments. 

Meanwhile the Pulitaver, Nabi Cawn Catteck and Moodemiah 
with their allies had proceeded to action, and in the middle of ± ebruary 
entered the districts of Nadamundalum, which occupy a. ccpisiderablc 
extent, about midway between the city of Madura and the Pulitaver'.'- 
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1756 place. The fort which commands these districts is called Chevelpe-, 
tore; and is situated at the foot of the westernj mountains, about 45’ 
miles south-west of Madura. The troops stationed for the defence of 
the fort and districts, were under the command of Abdul Bahim, a 
half brother to the Nabob and Maphuze-Cawn; the same with whom 
Lieutenant Innis marched into those countries in the year 1751; and 
of AbduU-mally another relation to the family: the foot, excepting 
200 Sepoys, were the usual rabble allotted to the guard of villages ; 
but there were 500 horse, esteemed the best in Maphuze-Khan’s 
service, who proud of their prowes.s, and their quality of Mahome- 
dans, held the enemy, as Indians, and of no military reputation, ini 
utter contempt, and encouraged their own commanders to risque a 
battle ; in which they were surrounded, but with sufficient gallantry, 
and considerable loss, cut their way through, and retired to Chevel- 
petore. Here AbduU Bahim and AbduU-mally intended to main- 
tain themselves, until succours should arrive, either from Madura or 
TiniveUy ; but the men of the cavalry, dissatisfied for want of pay, 
and fearful of losing their horaes through want of provisions during 
the siege, inarched away, and many of them joined the enemy : the 
fort was immediately invested andi soon after reduced, but the two 
commanders escaped again. 

This success encouraged the Madura Polygare, who had hitherto 
only looked on, to join according to their promise ; and the whole 
camp now consisted of 25000 men, of which 1000 were cavalry. 
Their chiefs animated by this superiority of numbers determined to 
give battle to Maphuze-Cawn at TiniveUy, before they attacked the 
city of Madura. By this time Maphuze-Cawn had prevailed on Ca- 
tabomiaaig, by the cession of some districts and the promise of other 
advantages, to join him with the forces of the eastern Polygars, and 
had likewise levied all the horse and foot of whatsoever kind which 
could be procured ; but his principal strength' was the 1600 horse he 
had before, and the body of 1000 Sepoys belonging to . the company 
undfij^t^ command of Jemaul Saheb, whose losses had .been recruited 
with effective men. The battle was fought on the 21st of March, 
within seven mUes of TiniveUy, and was maintained with .mcH*e ob- 
stinacy than usual in the fights of this country, untU Mood^miah feU ; 
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fell ; he was cut down charging bravely with his cavalry ; the rout ] 756 
then became ^neral ; *6000 Colleries were slain, and 300 horse, with y-~ 
aU the cannon and elepliants were taken. This victory saved Madura, 
for it entirely broke the army of the confederates, all of whom, and 
the Pulitaver with as much terror as any, hurried from the field to 
. the shelter of their respective homes. 

The news of the victory was brought to Tritchinopoly on the 24th 
of March, by which time Mahomed Issoof was ready to proceed : 
his detachment consisted of 1200 Sepoys, 100 Caffries, 150 Colle- 
ries, and 4 field pieces, with an 18 pounder managed by Europeans. 

The king of Tanjore and the Polygar Tondiman, had been requested 
to join some of their troops to the detachment : the interposition of 
the presidency to stop their quarrel, having offended the one, as much 
as it was acceptable to the other, the king refused, but the Polygar 
promised the assistance required. For some time before the departure 
of the detachment, Catabominaig and the Polygar of Etiaporum had 
been treating with captain Calliaud for the redemption of their hos- 
tages, and it was agreed that the money should be paid on their being 
delivered to Tondiman. Mahomed Issoof therefore took the hostages 
with him, and directed his march to Puducotah, the principal town 
belonging to Tondiman, to whose care they were surrendered. The 
troops of Tondiman not being ready, Mahomed Issoof requested they 
might follow, and continued his rout, marching, not through the 
pass, but to the eastward of the hiUs which bound and make part of 
the forest of Nattam : he then struck to the westward through Ti- 
lambore, where stands the pagoda of Coilguddy. On the 6th of 
April he arrived at Madura, where he was joined on the 10th by 
Tondiman’s trother-in-law, with some Peons, Colleries, and Tiorse, 
which remained with him at the company’s expence. The governor 
of Madura, Danish Mend Khan, wished, although he did not know 
how, to preclude Mahomed Issoof from any interference with the 
garrison ; but Mahomed Issoof with his usual pertinacity examined 
every thing strictly, and fmmd every thing in such disordei*^hat he 
was convinced the place might have been taken, if it had been at- 
tempted by no other force than that of the Nattam Colleries under 
the conduct of Mianah : nevertheless it was with reluctance the go- 
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verriiir could bo iuJuccil to receive a reinforcement of two compa- 
nies of Sepo3’s into the town. Having empli»yed sonle days in re- 
fitting his carriages and stores, he proceeded to the Ibrt of Chevel- 
petoro, which, notwithstanding their late defeat, remained in the 
hands of the enemy ; but they abandoned it on his appearance. 
Leaving a sufficient garrison to defend it in future, he proceeded 
across the Nadamtindalum country to Cayetar, a town about 25 
miles north of Tinivelly, where Maphuze-Cawn was waiting for 
him with his victorious hut inactive army. 

During this progress Mahomed Issoof had not been able to collect 
any money from the revenues, for the maintenance of his troops ; be- 
cause the ravages of the Polj’gars had ruined most of the villages 
and cultivated lands of the country through which he passed ; and 
the real detriment of these devastations Avas increased by the pre- 
tences they furnished the land-holders to falsify tlieir accounts, and 
plead exemptions for more than they had lost. He found Maphuze- 
Cawn in greater distress than himself, unable either to fulfil the 
stipulations at which he had rented the country from colonel Heron, 
or to supply the pay of the company’s Se])oys left Avith him under 
the command of Jemaul Saheb, or cA’en to furnish enough, exclusive 
of long arrears, for the daify suhsistnnee of his own troops. This 
distress naturally deprived him of tlie necessary authority over the 
J emmadars, or officers of his caA'alry, Avho in Indostan, as the antient 
mercenary captains of Itafy, hire out their bands, and gain not a 
little by the bargain. Every kind of disorder likewise prevailed in 
all the other departments of his administration, at the same time 
that t-he indolence and irresolution of his OAvn character confirmed 
all the evils which had been introduced into his governnrent. 

From Cayetar, Maphuze-CaAvui anti JIahomed Issoof moved Avith 
the whole army to the Avoods of Etiaporum, Avhich lie about 30 miles 
to the East- of Cayetar : Cataboininaig and the Polygar of Etiaporum, 
were |n the camp : the former had by his agents redeemed his hos- 
tages at PuduGottah, but the other still delayed ; and this motion 
was made to excite his fears, although no threats were used ; he 
nevertheless still procrastinated, and his alliance was at this time 
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deemed valuable, to compel him by the exercise of hostilities. 
From Etiap(^rum the^ crossed the countiy to Coilorepettah, a strong 
fort situated, near tie great road ; it belonged to a Polygar named 
Condam-naigue, who on the first summons promised without hesita- 
tion to pay the tribute demanded of him ; but continued day after 
day to send pretences and excuses instead of the money : at length 
Mahomed Issoof finding himself trifled with, battered, and then 
stormed the fort. It was well defended. The serjeant of the Cof- 
fres, and 8 of that company were killed ; of the Sepoys 8 with the 
commander of one of the companies were killed, and 65 were 
wounded : the Colleries suffered still more, and all who were not 
killed, were made prisoner, amongst whom, the Polygar himself. 
From Coilorepettah, the whole army proceeded to Che velpe tore, and 
encamped under this fort on the 10th of June, where most of the 
neighbouring Polygars, terrified by the example of Coilorepettah, 
made their submissions either in person or by their agents. Even the 
Politaver with his usual duplicity sent one with proposals of recon- 
ciliation, and the Polygar of Elerampenah, whose place lies between 
Coilorepettah and Chevelpetore, redeemed his hostages. But the Po- 
lygar of Calancandan, which lies 13 miles north-east of Chevelpetore, 
paying no regard to the usual summons, Mahomed Issoof marched 
and attacked his fort, which was abandoned after a slight resistance. 

The presidency of Madrass, after the retreat of their army from 
Velore, had had no provocations worthy the contest, to induce them 
to engage in any military operations in the Carnatic, at the risque of 
drawing the French again into the field ; and the government of 
Pondicherry, conducting themselves by intelligence, of which the 
English were ignorant, were equally averse to venture any hqfjtilities 
that might Tliminish their means of maintaining the advantages they 
had acquired in the Decan, which from their former security were 
at this time approaching to the utmost risque and uncertainty. In the 
month of February of this year, Salabad-jing took the field again, and 
marched against the city of Savanore, the capital of one of the three 
Pi tan Nabobs, by whose treachery both Nazir-jing and Mi?r2ala-jing 
had ]o«t their lives. The successor of this Nabob had luthorto re- 
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1756 fused to acknowledge the authority of Salabad-jing, and had lately en- 
tered into a defensive alliance with the Morattoe Morari-rpw, who with 
the same spirit of independence had likewise refi.-sed to pay allegiance 
to his sovereign the Sahah Kajah, or Prince of the Morattoe nations. 
The city of Savanore, or Sanore, lyeth about 200 miles south-west of 
Golcondah, and about 30 to the north-west of Bisnagar : it is extensive, 
well peopled, situated in a great plain, and surrounded by a wall with 
round bastions and towers. On a rock about a mile and a half from 
the city is a very strong fortress, called Baucapour, whence the ca- 
pital is generally called by the two names together’ of Sauore Banca- 
pour, to distinguish it from another town belonging to a Polygar in 
those countries, which is likewise called Sanore. The country of 
which Morari-row had taken possession, lies about 220 miles south of 
Golcondah ; to the north it adjoins the territory of Canoul ; to the 
south, the country of Colala ; and to the west, the country of Sanore 
Bancapour. At the time of this expedition against the Pitan and the 
Morattoe, Seid Laskar-Khan no longer held the office of Duan to Sa- 
labad-jing : for notwithstanding the oaths of his reconciliation with 
Mr. Bossy at Aurengabad in 1753, he secretly continued to thwart all 
his purposes ; on conviction of which Mr. Bussy removed him from that 
employment, and in his stead replaced Shanavaze Khan, who himself 
had been removed for the other. At what time this change was made 

o 

we do not know ; but Shanavaze Khan was at the head of the admi- 
nistration when the army took the field, and had as much concealed 
aversion to the French interests as his predecessor. Jaffer Ally Khan, 
the late Nabob of Rajahmundrum, had received lands in the Decan in 
Jagier, or fief, from Salabad-jing, when he made his submissions at Au- 
rengabad in 1754 ; and, in consequence of this feudal obligation, now 
accompanied his lord with a body of troops : he was esteerhed an active 
soldier, and having been deprived of his government because his coun- 
try had been ceded to the French company, bore much hatred to 
Mr. Bussy and all his nation : being therefore united with Shanavaze 
Khan, the friends and connexions of both formed a very powerful 
part_^"'jl 'termined if possible hi rescue Salabad-jing from the influence 
which his European allies had obtained over all Iris councils. 
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^ Peace si^sisting at this time between Balagerow and SaJabad-jing, it 1756 
had been concerted bji Shanavaze Khan, that Balagerow should march ~y— ^ 
from Poni, to’punish %Iorari-row, at the same time that Salabad-jing 
took the field against Savanore. The two armies met, united, and 
agreed to assist each other in the reduction of their disobedient vassals, 
beginning with Savanore. But before they arrived at the city, Morari- 
row had reinforced the garrison with a considerable body of Morat- 
toes, and commanded them himself in pemon. The French company 
were indebted to him a large sum on account of his services in the 
war of Tritchinopdly, for which the government of PondicheiTy had 
given their bond ; and he had often threatened mischief to their affairs, 
wheresoever the opportunity should offer, if the money were not paid. 

But now’ seeing the great force that was coming against himself and 
Sanore, he privately offered to relinquish his claim upon the French 
company, if Mr. Bussy would effect his reconciliation with Balagerow 
upon moderate terms. A negociation ensued ; it was entirely con- 
ducted by Mr. Bussy ; and the Duan, so far from impeding, was se- 
cretly rejoiced that he should adjust the terms. We have obtained no 
information wdiat they were, farther than that the Nabob of Sanore 
and Morari-row made their submissions to their respective superiors, 
and Morari-row gave up to Nr. Bussy the bond of the French com- 
pany. As soon as the peace was cpdcluded, the Duan struck the blow 
he had long meditated, represcfiting to Salabad-jing “ th*,t the city 
“ of Sanore might have been easily taken, if Mr. Bussy had not pre- 
“ feiTed the interest of the French company with Morari-row to 
“ those of the Soubahship with its vassals : that the French had 
“ never supplied any money to his government from the province of 
Arcot, altlidugh it was now five years since they had been enk-usted 
“ with the administration of that country ; whereas the ally of the 
“ English, Mahomed AUy, was at this veiy time solliciting the same 
“ patents for himself, proffering an annual tribute of three millions 
“ and two hundred thousand rupees, and an immediate present of one 
“ million two hundred thousand, as soon as he should receive the n.v 
" tents.” Whoever has considered the whole tenor of our nmiutive, 
will easily have di.scenied that the opposition of the Englisl^arm.s had 
* I i i 2 left 
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1756 left the French no great gainers by their titular acquisition ot the pro-^ 
vince of Arcot ; and we cannot determine what^ruth there might be 
in the allegation of the offers made by Mabonlbd All3r^ because the 
presidency of Madrass knew nothing of them : however, it appears 
that Mr. Bussy beheved it ; and the inveteracy of Jaffer Ally Khan, 
who had always some coiTespondence with the English, prompted 
this lord, although without any authority, to assure Salabad-jing, that 
if he would remove the French troops from his service, their place 
should be immediately supplied by an equal body of Engli.sh. The 
party against the French was every day strengthened by the accession 
of other lords ; and Salabad-jing, although he respected Mr. Bussy, 
had not resolution enough to oppose thi.s powerful combination. 

Shanavaze Khan now communicated the intentions of the confe- 
deracy to Balagerow, and sollicited his assistance, as in a common 
cause, to rid the Soubah and the Decan of these dangerous intruders, 
proposing, as the shortest and surest means, to begin by assassinating 
Mr. Bussy. Civilities had passed between Balagerow and Mr. Bussy, 
not only during the present campaign, but on former occasions, and 
they mutually esteemed each other ; from which, and his own charac- 
ter, which was superior to most in Indostan, he rejected the proposal 
of assassination with disdain : from anotlier motive he likewise refused 
to commit any hostilities against the French troojis ; being not without 
views of attaching Mr. Bu.ssy to his own service, if the animosity be- 
tween him and the ministry of Salabad-jing should become irreconcile- 
able. Shanavaze Khan, although much disappointed by the refusal of 
Balagerow, nevertheless persisted in his purpose, and signified to Mr. 
Bussy’, in the name of Salabad-jing, the resolution of dismissing the 
French- troops from his service, ordering them to retire out of his 
territories without delay ; hut promising that, if they c6mmitted no 
hostihties, they should receive no molestation in their retreat. 

Mr. Bussy knew full well that Salabad-jing had concurred to this 
resolution more from imbecillity than inclination : and hoping that 
some favourable incident, in a government so fertile in events, would 
soon muuce him to recall the French troops, received the order of 
dismission,. without manifesting any resentment, and said that he was 

as 



as (iesiroii^'*as his enemies to quit a connexion fraught with so much ]7oh 
jealousy and^ discontent. Accordingly he immediately removed, and 
encamped alUhis forofc at some distance from the army of Salabad-jing, 
giving out that he intended to proceed to Masulipatnam. At the same 
time he dispatched letters to the government of Pondicherry, request- 
ing them to sehd to that place with the utmost expedition all the force 
which could he spared from the services of Coromandel. At the same 
time Salahad-jing, now entirely governed by iShanavaze Khan, like- 
wise dispatched letter.s, which were followed by an agent, to the presi- 
dency of Madrass, requesting that they would immediately send a body 
of troops to assist in expelling the French out of his dominions. 

The very day that the French troops quitted the army of Salabad- 
jing, Balagerow sent a deputation of his principal officers to Mr. 

Bussy, congratulating him on his separation from so perfidious and 
ungrateful a nation as the Moors : these were his expressions : and 
soUicited his alliance, proposing that the French troops should act as 
auxiliaries to the Morattoes, as they had to Salabad-jing ; and prof- 
fering the same allowances to the troops, the same emoluments to 
Mr. Bussy himself, and as great advantages to the French company, 
as had been granted by that prince. Mr. Bussy declined to accept 
this offer, by the obvious excuse of his dependance on the orders of 
Pondicherry ; and began his march. Nevertheless Balagerow, with 
a spirit of chivalrj' of which as little now remains in the eastern as 
in the we.stern part of the world, detached a body of 6000 horse with 
orders to accompany Mr. Bussy until he should think himself out of 
the reach of pursuit or interruption from the Soubah’s forces ; and 
to leave nothing wanting to the consummation of this politeness, this 
cavalry was commanded by a general of the first distinction amongst 
the Moratl^s for his riches, and of the highest reputation, next to 
Balagerow himself, for his military talents His name wfis Malaijei; 
HolcaJ. -• 

The French troops were 600 Europeans in battalion, 5000 well- 
disciplined Sepoys, a weU-appomted train of field artillery , two troops 
of Hussars, one of dragoons, and one of grenadiera ; in all ^00 Euro- 
pean riders. This force, with the Morattoo cavalry, were more than 
able to cope svith the* whole army of Salabnd- jing After cigdit days 
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175G march vvithoub any appearance of opposition, Mr. Bussy dis’niissed the^ 
Morattoes, making greatful acknowledgments, ajad some, presents to 
Holcar and Balagerow. But he was mistaken '‘in his security ; for 
Shanavaze Khan receiving by his spies and scouts very expeditious 
information of the departure of the Morattoes, immediately detached 
25000 men, horse and foot, under the command of Jaffer Ally Khan, 
in pursuit of the French troops. Orders had also been previ ously 
sent to all the chiefs of the neighbouring countries to obstruct their 
progress ; but none of these ventured the risque, until they came to 
the districts of a Polygar, named Maladirao, situated near the bank 
of the Kristna, about 90 miles to the soutli-west of Hyderabad ; who 
confiding in the thickness of his woods, and the perplexities of the 
ways which traversed them, harrassed the line of march for some 
hours, and killed some men, amongst whom an officer of reputation 
named La Martiniere. Marching on from the woods without in- 
termission, they found the Kristna fordable, and passed it without 
delay ; and just as the last picquet had got over, the river began to 
swell, and the van of Jaffer Ally Khan’s army appeai’ed on the other 
bank ; where they were detained 15 days by this interruption, which 
permitted the French troops to proceed at leisure, and without fur- 
ther molestation. What remained of the march to Masulipatnam, 
even in the shortest road, was more than 200 miles ; and through a 
very embarrassed and inhospitable country. Sickness prevailed 
amongst the Europeans, the stores of ammunition were not sufficient 
for any long continuation of service, provisions failed, money was 
stiU more scarce, the Sepoys began to murmur and desert for want 
of pay ; and Mr. Bussy knowing that these distresses could no where 
be so well redressed, as by means of the connexions which he main- 
tained at Hyderabad, turned his march to this city, and aAived there 
on the 14th of June. 

The city of Hyderabad is situated 60 miles, north from the Kristna. 
It is enclosed by a wall 20 feet high, defended by small round towers. 
The river Moussi coming from the westward, runs ne»r the north- 
ern part 01 the walls, from which it is separated by a strand, which it 
sometimes overflows in the rains. The city extends along the course 
of the river only one mile, but recedes from it three. There is a stone 
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bridge, not of arches, 300 yards in length over the river. The 1756 
"garrison at this time was but slender, for most of the established troops ■ 
of the govenynent h^ marched with Salabad-jing. 

The French troops encamped about a mile to the westward of the 
city, and their appearance temfied the inhabitants ; but on receiving 
assurances from Mr. Bussy that no violence was intended, if his army 
wei’e not treated as enemies, quiet wa-s restored, and the common in- 
tercoui-ses of peace were carried on between the camp and the city : 
the bankers moreover lent Mr. Bussy money on his own credit, with 
which he discharged the pay due to the Sepoys ; and they instead of 
being satisfied with this equity, demanded an advance for the time 
coming, which not being given, whole companies of them together- 
deserted. Some bullocks which had been sent to bring grain from a 
village about 15 miles from the city, were attacked and taken by the 
troops of the district, joined by a few straggling Morattoes, who had 
crossed the Kristna just before it rose : on which Mr. Bussy sent an 
agent named Romi Khan, whom he usually employed in such mes- 
sages, to the governor of the city, requesting he would either restore 
the bullocks that had been taken, or make restitution of an equal num- 
ber, The governor, by name Ibrahim-ally, was nephew to Jaffer-ally 
Khan, and married to one of his daugthei-s ; and partaking of his un- 
cle’s animosity to Mr. Bussy, treated the message with indignation, and 
the messenger with contempt, who retorted with insolence ; this pro- 
duced abuse, which Romi Khan revenged on the spot, by stabbing 
Ibrahim-ally to the heart with his fmignard, and was himself immedi- 
ately cut down by the attendants. But even this event did not excite 
any aversion to the French in the inhabitants of the city ; for the peo- 
ple of Indostan are generally so much oppressed, that if the^ do not 
rejoice, at Isast they rarely regret the loss of any of their rulera ; un- 
less amongst some of the Indian states, in which religion and antiquity 
hath annexed veneration to the descendants of their ancient princes. 

Although no diligence had been omitted, the French army were 
not ready to proceed from Hyderabad before the Morattoe cavali-y of 
Salabad-jing’s army came up; they were 1 2,000 under sevfcal chiefs 
independant of Balagerow, who held fiefs under the M(j^ul govern- 
ment in the Dccan, o?i condition of military service This cav alry ap- 
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17o(i peared on the 20tli of June, and encamped about six miloii from the 
French army. The next day their generals sunynoned Mr. Bussy, in 
the name of Salabad-jing, to surrender all his a'dillery, nexcepting the 
six field pieces which had brought from Pondicherry, and to relin- 
quish the attributes of his Moorish dignities, promising on these con- 
ditions to let him proceed quietly to Masulipatnam. Mr. Bussy replied, 
that he acknowledged the mandates of no man to disarm himself, and 
that he held his dignities from the Emperor, not from Salabad-jing. 
Messages of negociation nevertheless continued. 

On the SOth of June tlie lieutenant of Hussars went forth with 
half the troop to reconnoitre, and, being short sighted, led them with- 
out suspecting the danger into covered and unequal ground, where 
they were suddenly surrounded by a much superior number of Morat- 
toes, issuing from the other side of a hill, who immediately attacked 
them on all sides. The Hussars, as is the custom of these troops in 
such emergencies, endeavoured to disperse, and each man to save him- 
self as he best could ; the rest of the troop ip the camp seeing the 
danger of their comrades, moimted and galloped to their assistance, not 
in a compact body, to which the others might rally, but all singling 
out different antagonists ; in which irregular manner of combat, the 
Morattoes themselves are equal to any horsemen in the world. The 
troop of F rench dragoons seeing the Hussars in flight, mounted and 
sallied to cover their retreat, but in regular order ; and the Morattoes 
awed by their discipline quitted the fight, having killed the lieutenant 
and two Hussars, and desperately wounded twenty-seven others : they 
likewise took six horses ; and sent away seven caps or hats which they 
had picked up on the field, as a trophy of their victory, to Salabad-jing. 
Their chiefs, elated by this success, proposed such extravagant terms, 
that Mr. Bussy, knowing they rvould become more arrogant the more 
•sollicitude he shewed for peace, broke off the negociation abruptly, 
and consulted his officers on the future ojjorations of the war. 

He represented to them, that “ defective as their force was in ca- 
“ valry, would sciircely be possible for the infantry and artillery alone 
“ to protect the long train of caniages required for the .sick, ba^age, 
stores, provisions, and ammunition, through march of 200 miles 
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“ to MasuVpatnam, from tlie incessant attacks of tlie Morattoes, as 1756 
“ well as Salabad-jyig’s cavalry, which were approaching : and if ' 

“ they should gain tireir way to this place, other evils would he the 
“ consequence of their sjiccess ; since the enemy accompanying their 
“ progress would carry the ravages of war into the ceded provinces ; 

“ and by ruining the revenues, would cut off the only resom'ce which 
“ remained for the maintenance of the army.” He therefore pro- 
posed that “ they should stand \heir gi-ound where they were ; that 
“ altho’ the city itself was too extensive and too weak to be defended 
“ by their force, there was a post at hand capable of containing the 
“ army and all its equipments ; in which they should defend them- 
“ selves to extremity, in expectation of the reinforcements he had 
“ requested from Pondicherry, and not without hopes that the good 
“ disposition of Salabad-jing himself might prevail over the evil in- 
“ tentions of his ministers and produce a reconciliation, which in all 
“ probability would be precluded for ever, if the army retreated to 
“ such a distance as Masulipatnam ; at all events they could at last 
“ retreat.” 

All the officers concurred in opinion with their general. The post 
they resolved to take, was a palace of retirement from business, built 
by the kings of Golcondah, when mighty. It is called the garden of 
Charmaul, and is an enclosure of 600 by 500 yards : it is situated 
on the strand of the river Moussi, and in the north-west angle of the 
city : in the middle is a great tank of water, square, and lined to the 
bottom with steps of stone ; at some distance, are four great build- 
ings, one facing each side of the tank, separated from each other, and 
aU together capable of lodging a multitude. Early in the morning 
of the 5th of July, the day after the council, the French army began 
to move from their camp ; at the same time the advancecf guards, 
established towards the enemy’s camp, remained in their posts ; for 
the Morattoes were in fhe field ; who nevertheless did not venture to 
attack any part of the line, excepting the last troops as they were 
quitting the advanced posts, by whom they were repulsed ; but still 
hovered around. Mr. Bussy therefore waited in the plai% until the 
evening, when the whole army entered the garden without inter- 
ruption. ., 
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6 About tills time the agent sent by Salabad-jing from Sanch-e arrivec^ 
at Madrass : the letters announcing the purportmf his embassy were 
received some days before ; but the full extent (»f Salabxd-jing’s pro- 
posals remained to be explained by the age«fr in person. Nothing 
could be more acceptable to the presidency than the invitation he 
brought ; for since the disappointment of the expedition, which the 
company had projected to be earned on from Bombay, they despaired 
of having another opportunity of striking at the French influence in 
the northern pai-ts of the Decan ; on which, nevertheless, the very 
existence of the English on the coast of Coromandel seemed to de- 
pend. They therefore with gveat alacrity assured Salabad-jing of 
their intentions to comply with his request, and were on the point 
of ordering a detachment of 300 Europeans and 1500 Sepoys to take 
the field ; when in the middle of July they received letters from Ben- 
gal, informing them of the greatest danger that had ever threatened 
the company’s estate in the East Indies ; to retrieve which from 
utter perdition required nothing less than the exertion of the utmost 
force that could Jbe spared from the coast of Coromandel. 
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TN Page 252, instead of the Paragraph beginning with the words 
“In the month of August Salabad-jing exhibited” — and ending 
“ an embassador from the great Mogul” — Read as follows. 

In the month of August Salabad-jing exhibited another ceremony i 
to amuse the people receiving a delegate from Delhi, who brought, ^ 
as was pretended, the serpaw, or vest, with the sword, and other 
symbols of sovereignty, which the Great Mogul sends to his viceroys, 
on their appointments. He remained at Aurengabad during the 
rest of this year settling his government, without the interruption of 
any military operations. But in the spring of the next year 1752, 
Balagerow, encouraged as before by Ghazi-o-dean Khan from Delhi, 
invaded his dominions with 40,000 horse, which separating in various 
detachments, committed all kind of ravage and devastation. The 
river Gunga flowing about 35 miles to the westward of Aurengabad, 
was at this time the boundary between the territories of the Soubah- 
ship and of Balagerow, whose capital, Poni, is by the usual road 
about 130 miles distant from the other city, and had no kind of de- 
fences. Salabad-jing having taken the field with all his forces, sub- 
mitted the direction of the campaign to Mr. Bussy, who instead of 
opposing the incursions of the Morattoes into the teiritories of the 
Soubahship, retaliated the same mischiefs in their country, «,nd ad- 
vanced within 30 miles of Poni. This soon recalled the Morattoes, 
who burnt all their own villages in front and on either hand of hi.s 
progress ; and even destA)yed their granaries in Poni itself At the 
same time their detachments interrupted, harrassed, and cut off the 
Soubah’s convoys of provisions, aU of which came from behind, and 
from far. They likewise several times insulted the Soubah? oncam]>- 
"^ments, hut in these skirmishes were always repulsed with loss by tlic 
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1752 Frencli musketry and artillery. Nevertheless the SouLali ?r army wa^ 
almost famished ; and the countries of both haying suffered equally 
by this wasteful war, Balagerow consented to a (essationjof hostilities 
for a present of 100,000 rupees. This treaty was concluded in the 
beginning of July ; when Salabad-jing, without returning to Auren- 
gabad, proceeded with his whole army towards Golcondah ; and in 
the rout exacted the submissions and received the tributes due from 
several refractory Zemindars ; but the Rajah of Neirmel, the most 
powerful in these parts of the Decan and several others of inferior 
note, united, and opposed the army of Salabad-ji'ng, with all their 
forces, which were very numerous, but irregular : a general battle en- 
sued, in which the Rajahs were routed, and Neirmel himself slain ; 
after which Salabad-jing met no fasther opposition during the rest of 
Ids progress to Golcondah. In the beginning of this campaign, Mr. 
Bussy hearing of the decline of Chunda-saheb’s fortunes at Tritchi- 
nopoly, employed the influence which the expectation of his imme- 
diate services gave him over the councils of Salabad-jing, to obtain a 
commission, appointing Mr. Dupleix Nabob of the Carnatic, notwith- 
standing that Chunda-saheb was at that time alive ; this, with several 
other pompous patents, was sent to Pondicherry, and Salabad-jing 
promised they should soon be followed by an ambiissador from the 
Great Mogul. 
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ABJJUEVIATIONS. 


C, r, CiKHt, Bug, cug, Euglis'.i. Fr, fr, Fivncli. 1, Fkiul. K, King ni, moiiliuucd 
111. niile.=i. Nub, Nabob. />, l>age. I’lW. lu'ov. Pl■o^'iucc. Sep. Sepoys. 


A ll D .V 1. 1, A K n A X, with his brother 
Hossan Ally, all' powerful at Delhi from 
1713 to 1720. make fl and depose 4 Empe- 
rors of Indostan. in 1720. Hossan is 

as.sassinated, and Abdalla dies wounded in 
battle, 19, 20, 21. 

ABDALLI, the name of a tribe of .iVlfghans, 
aimexed likewise to the name of Ahmed the 
king of l.'andahar, who was of that tribe, 122. 
Abdull Mai.ly, 422. See Abdull Rahim. 
AtsufLL Rahim, a brother to Mahomedally. 

1751, marches with Lieut. Imiis to 

Tinivelly, 169, 170, and against Maduia, 

170. 1756, is defeated with Abdull 

Mally, and escapes with him from (Jho- 
velpetorc, 422. 

Abiivli. Wahab Khan, brother to Maho- 

niedally. 1751, J’ehrunnj, marches with 

cap. Cope against Madura, 170, 171. AprH, 
joins cap. Gingen, with the Nabob’s troops 
from Tritchinopolv, 172. behaves with re- 
solution at the figiit of Voloondah, 174. 

1752, Ju>ie, sent by the Nabob to Arcot to 
govern the countries north of the Paliar, 248. 

1753, April, his indolent character and 

profuse administration, 287. his troops rout- 
ed by those of Velore, 2S8. 1754, pro- 

mises to furnish money to Maphuze Khan 
proceeding to Tritchinopolv, 316. fails to 
supply it, 382. makes a treaty w 1th Morti- 

zally in May, 372. 1755, has dissipated 

the revenues collected hi the Arcot pro- 
vince, 397. 

Abyssinian Sla»e.s, help to murder fiubdcrallv at 
Velore, in October 1742, p, 48. 

ACBAR, Emperor of Indostan, reigns 50 
vear.s, from 1.5.56 to 1605, p. 17 & 18. 25. 

30. 

Acharcram, Atchfiremm, a Pagoda 5 ni, -s. w, 

of Devi Cotah. 1719, Sejitrmber, taken, 

attacked by the Tanjorines, 117. defended by- 
cap. Cope, 117, 118. m, 385. 

Ai HiN. Atchtn, «!, 60. 72. 84. 107. 

.AnAM-, (ommander of the Ilarwidi ship of 
war. killed OrfiAn- 1748, p, 104. 

-Vi'Ltacii'i.N, (. ol. I..I the* i'Jth regiment — 


1754, September, arrives with his regiment 
on the of Coromandel, 371. and super- 
sedes Major Lawrence in the general com- 
mand, 371, 372. 

Adoxt, 249, 

AFFGHANS, their origin, 7. easily and early 
converted to Mahomedanism, 24. have of 
kite years figured in the revolutions of Delhi, 

24. opposed by the Morattoes, 40. In 

1748, they invade the northern territories 
of the empire from Candahar, under the 
command of then- new king Ahmed the Ab- 
dalli p, 122. 

AFRICA, Coffree slaves purchased on the eastern 
coast, 81. »t, 93. A ship lost on an island 800 
inUes K. of the Cape of Cood Hope, within 
sight of the continent, 406, 

-kllMED, the ABDALLI, Treasurer to Nadir 
Schah, on whose de.ath in June 1747, he 
comes away from Persia to Candahar, and 
immediately gets possession of the provinces of 
Indostan ceded to the Persians by Mahomed 
Schah in 1739. In 1748 he invades the ad- 
joining provinces of Indostan with an army of 
Affaghans, 1 22. 

AHMED SCHAH, HAMED SCHAH. eldest 

son of Mahomed Schah 1748, marches 

against Ahmed the Abdalli, returns to Delhi 
on his father’s death, and is proclaimed Em- 
peror in April, 122. 1752, appoints the 

voung Scheabeddin captain general, 336. m, 

■340. 

A>x-la-Chapetle, treaty of, 3.5* 130. 

ALAEDDIN, succeeds Mahomed Nassoredm, 
and possesses the throne of Delhi until 1317, 
P, 12. 

ALKORAN, KORAN, when brought into 
India, 9. m, 26. 38. 52. 160. 

Aleyn, a river on the c. of Malabar, and the 
northern boundarv of the country of Canara, 
121 . 

ALi.rM Khax, formerly^in the service of 
< ’hundasaheb, enters into that of Tanjore, 

169. 1751, gets po.ssession of Madura, 

and maintains it f(# Chundasahob, 169. 
ilatih. defends it ag.iUist c.-ipt. Cope .and 

Abd*il- 


m % 
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Abduliwahab Khan, 170,171. — 17-3^, joiiis 
Chundasheb before Tritchinopoly, 208. is 
killed, 216. 384. he left Miaiiah, Mou- 

demiah, and Nabi Caun Catteck, in the 
government of the Madura, and Tinivelly 
countries, 399. 

Ally Doast Khax, the posthumous and only 
surviving son of Subderally Khan, in 1762, 

p, 266. 

Amhoor, a fort 50 m, w. of Arcot, 30 s. of Da- 
malcherry, 127. Battle fought there ./w/v ‘i3rd 
1749, in which Anwarodean Khan is killed, 
127, 128, 129. 130. 132. 13G. 315. 

Amebabad, city, 53. 

AMERICAN, 6. 

Amoor. See Amboor. 

Amour. See Amboor. 

Axawab, father of Anwarodean Khan, his luV. 
52. 

AkCtRia, CoNAGrr, his rise, and establishment, 

407, 408. 

Angria. This name was retainedi by the suc- 
cessors of Conagee, 408. their fleet dcseribcil, 

408, 409, 410. the attacks they repulse, and 
their successes from 1722 to i754. attacked 
in 1755 by the Bombay fleet in conjunction 
with the Morattoes, successes of Commodore 

James, 410, 411, 412, 413, 414. 1756. 

Februari/f attacked by Admiral Watson au*l 
the Morattoes ; Gheria taken, and the whole 
power of Angria annihilated, 415,416,417, 
418. 

ANWARODEAN KHAN, son of Anawar, 52. 
at Delhi, 62. at Amedabad, 53. at Surat, 53. 
Nabob of Elore and Rajamundrum, from 1725, 

to 1741, 53. In 1713 at Golcondah, 5.j 

55. 1744, arrives at Areol. In J/o> > 

pre«ent at the a.ssassination of Seid Mahomed 
Ivhan, 56, 57, *58. Mi'spected of partakin-^ in 
it, 59. is appointed Nabob of the T’aniatic 
60. avaritious, 61. insists that the English 
squadron shallnot attack theFrcndi settlements 
in the Carnatic, 61. 1746, Semember. for- 

bids Dupleix to attack Madrass, 68. who i)ro- 
mises to give him the toum when taken, 68. 
which not fulfilling, Anwarodean Khan sends 
his army with his son Mnphuze Khan in 

October to attncik it, 73. 1748, September, 

promises 2000 horse to assist tlie English annv 
in the siege of Pondicherry, but semis only 

300, p, 99. 1749. hated by the relation*? 

of the former family of Nabobs, who prefer 
Chundasaheb, llS, 119. m, 125. had watched 
Chundasaheb during lii*? confinement at Sat- 
tarah, 1 26. prepare?, and marches to oppo-?e 
him and Murzafajing, and encamps .n {mb » 
126, 127. 'hily 23d^ is killofl at the battle of 
Amboor,, 127, 128. Maphuze Khan his el- 

dest son, 128. w, 129. Mahomedally In'* second 
son, 132. m, 133. tributes paid to Anwaro- 
Tanjore, 131. m. lit, his treawirc'* 


ami accounts nientiuued, l‘y\ (,’ubelung 
built by his order, 262. w, 362.’* ^ 

AroLLO, hospital ship of Mr. Boscawen’s squa- 
dron, lost with all her crew In a storm, April 
13th, 1749. p, 109t r 

ARABIA, ARABIANS, adventurers from 
Arabia encouraged to seek their fortunes in 
India, and seduced to remain their, 24. m, 45. 
m, 93. a colony of Arabians eiToneously sup- 
posed to have founded Masulipatnam, and to 
have given a race of kings to Delhi, 147. 

407. 

ARACAN, confines to the s. e. on Bengal and 
Indostan, 2. 

ARAMSCIiAH, son of f'othbeddm Ibek, suc- 
ceeds his father in 1210 m the throne of Delhi, 
and is deposed by his fathci’s slave Ilctniische 
Schainscddin. 11. 

a fort in the country of the lesser 
M oravar, taken by Monaegee with the assist- 
ance of Toiidiman in 1749. and the cause of 
a quaiTel between Tondiman and Tanjore in 
1755. Pf 402. 

ARCOT, PROVINCE OF, means always the 
.same as the CARXATfC unless when the an- 
cient Carnatic is meant, and whatsoever oc- 
curs under the name of Carnatic, meaning the 
present, is put tmder this head of the Province 

of Arcot. E.Ktent of the present Carnatic, 

37. 1740.1 invaded by the Marattoes, 

41, who retire, and return, 43, 44. Ve- 

lore, has the strongest citadel 45.- 1743, 

Nizamalmuluck comes' to settle the pro- 

vmce, 51. 1744, Introduction of An- 

warodcan Klian into the province, 52, who 
in 1745 prohibits the Eng. squadron from 
hostilitic*? by land against the French in the 

territories of Arcot, 61. 1749. Chim- 

da>aheb scheme® to attack the prov. with Mur- 
zafujing, 123. which is struck with consterna- 
tion by their invasion, 118. they approach 
the western confines, 126. Amboor, a pass 
loading into the Carnatic, 126. the K. of Tan- 
jore and Mahomedally e.xhort Naziijing to 
come into the Carnatic, 135. the conquest 
of which renders Murzafajing formidable 
to him, 136. he enters the Carnatic, 137, 
133. Ghigee the strongest fortress, 151. 
tlie Soubah of the southern Tiroannces, how 

much respected in this, 162. the Cole- 

roon and Caveri the two largest river.®, 

177. 1751, Mahomedally wdth 

the army retreat out of the Carnatic, in 
whicli lie no longer possesses a single dis- 
trict, 181. Mysore is bounded on the east 
by the southern part of the Carnatic, 202. 
^torattoes assist Clive in the Arcot province, 
201. 1752, acquisitions by Clive’s cam- 
paigns in the Carnatic, 213. July^ the-^ 

Mysorean agrees to assist Mahomedally in re- 
ducing the prov. CZ Aicot, 246. chiefs in the 

Carnatic 
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ill 


^'arnatic disapprove Haja^aheb, 27-J, 27o. 

1753, ^etty commanders commit de- 

’'^rodations, 287. the Buan of the Decan a- 
grees not to interfere in^atfairs of this pro- 
vince, 334. gr#in ^impojjfed into the Car- 
natic from Cliicacole, 335. Dupleix made 
the -vvar in the Carnatic subservient to his views 
in the northern provinces, 336, and meant to 
leave a very small portion of this Prov. to the 

English, 339. 1754, December^ tranquility 

restored to the Carnatic, 373. territories and 
revenues acquhed by the English and French 

during the war, 37*6. 1755, no hostilities 

between the Eng. and Fr. in the Carnatic 
during this year, 403. the districts of Bangar 
Yatcham, Damerld Venkitapah andBomrauze, 
a baiTier to the Carnatic on the north, 417. 
March, the Eng. cannot spare Europeans out 
of the Carnatic, 421, and engage in no mili- 
tary operations in it after February, 425. the 
Fr. had never supplied any money to the Sou- 
bah of the Decan from the province, 427. 
and had gained little by their titular acquisi- 
tion of it, 428. 

ABCOT, Province of, m, p, latS. 183. 205. 
208. 245. 265. 326. See CARNATIC. 

ARCOr, NABOBSHIP or, NABOBS or in 
general, extent of their juidsdiction, 37. levied 
the Mogul’s tribute ffom the kingdoms of My- 
sore and Triteliinopoly, 08. neglected to pay 
the Morattoos their fine, 41. MIorc, the great- 
est hef under Arcot, 4(3, and its depondance 
of the greatest importance. 420. St. Thome 
in 1749 had for many years belonged to the 
Nabobs of Arcot, 131. the Nabobshlp one of 
the six divisions of the Decan, 168. Palam- 
cotah, although in the Carnatic, does not de- 
pend on the Nabob of Arcot : why, 326, a 
fine paid to the Nabobs by the Eng. for Ma- 
drass, 338. Madura and Tinivelly necessary to 
the power of Areot, 395. 

ARCOT, NABOBSHIP or, mentioned p, 37, 38. 
42. 119. 133. 144. 339. 367. 

ARCOT, NABOBS of, mentioned p, 129. 337. 

ARCOT, NABOB or, or NABOB OF THE 
CARNATIC. These terms, as equivalent, arc 
employed indiscriminately ; and are sometimes 
used relatively to individuals, who pretended, 
but had no light to the title ; at other times to 

individuals who had. To 

Anwauodexn- Khan*, p, 52. 60. 
(hiuxDASAiiF.n, p, 129. 136. 144. 168. 

Co-TA Abdulla, 51 . * 

Doast Ally, ;>, 38. 

Dvpllix, 252, 436. 

Mahomedally, p, 132. 

Mortizally, p, 47. 49. 275. 278. 

R\.t \.‘<AHEB, p, '26'2, 253. 27 3. 

SvDATULLAir, p, 87. 

Sr.TD Mvhomld. />. 50 51, lls. 


SVBDF.RALLY’, p, 43. 

See tliese heads. 

ARCOT, City, m, 39. 42. 1742, Nove/n- 

her, Mortizally makes his entry into Arcot, 

49, and quits it, 50. 1744, April, An- 

■vvarodean Khan arrives there, 52. distant 12 

m, from Telore, 58. m, 68. ra, 70. 1747, 

little knowTi to Europeans, 127. 1749, 

revolution there on the battle of Amhoor, 130, 

1750, April, Nazirjing returns with his 

army from Valdore to Arcot, 146. 1750, 

July, Mahomedally marches from hence with 
an army, 148. m, 149. returns beaten, Nazir- 
jing remains indolent there, 151. m, 152. 

1751, February, Ohundasaheb marches from 
Pondicherry to Arcot, 168. and from hence 
in. April against Tritchinopoly, 171. 172. 

had augmented his army there, 173. Clive 
marches to Arcot, 183. Various events whilst 
(live maintained the fort, p, 184 to p, 196. 
Ai'ni, 20 m. s. of Arcot. 197. rn, 199, 206. 

1752, February, Clive marches from 

Covrejjauk to Arcot, 212. Ahdulwahab Khan 
sent thither from Volcondah, 248. m, 266. 

1753, March, Morattoes plundering 

near Arcot, 277. March, Mortizally promises 
Dupleix to attack the districts of Arcot, 278. 
April, his troops take the field Avith success, 
and threaten the city, 288. im’oads made by 
sundry chiefs into the neighbouring districts, 

319. /rt, 329. 1754, Maphuze Khan 

marches from Arcot to join Mahomedally, 
305. Morarirow’s country 100 miles n. e. (>f 

Arcot. 363. 1755, April, Mahomedally, 

requested by the presidency of Madrass to 
come and settle at Arcot, 397. August the 10th 
arrives there, 398. the districts of Bome- 
rauze to the n. e. within 30 m, of Arcot, 
417. Hcinity of Velore very inconvenient, 

417. m, 419. 1756, Febr^mry, Kilpatrick 

returns with the army fr*om Velore to Arcot, 
420. 

ARCOT, Fort of, — —1744, June, a wedding 
celebrated there, at which Seid Mahomed is 

assassinated, 55, 56. 1751, abandoned by 

the garrison to Clive, 183. who maintains and 
defends it against the French and Rajasahch, 
183 to 196. November 1^, Clive takes the 
field, and leaves Kilpatrick to command the 
fort, 196. December, he sends pnrt of his troops 
thither, 200. bravery of the English Sepoys 
who had served with the Fr. at the siege, 234. 

1752, February, Clive receives troops from 

the fort, 209. the fort repulses Ra-jasahob’s at- 
tempt to surpiize it, Dece^nher, the Fr. 
prisoners conspiring to betray it, are re- 
moved, 275. 1753, _ September, 500 Se- 

poys sent from hence to the ielief ofTrino- 
malcc, 316. Mahomed Cornaul scrA'ed at the 
siege A\iih IhdabaliGlj VA. The siege, m. 
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ArdhuopT/ir/, n fort built by the French, about 
2 m, s. w. of Pondicherry, and I5 from the 
sea, 80. In December 1746, the station of the 
Fr. troops in tlieir attempts against Fort St. 

David and Cuddalore, 81 & 83. 1718, 

Au^gusf, attacked by the Eng. army unskilfully, 
and abandoned by the garrison, 99, 100, 101. 
blowTi up by the Eng, in October^ 104. Time, 
men, and officers lost in the unnecessai'y re- 
daction of this place, 105. 

Arielore, Polygar of, his woods begin 
about 50 m, n. e. of Tritchinopoly, and ex- 
tend northward to the Valaru^ 396. 1755, 

Jidi/, summoned by the Fr. army, acknow- 
ledges Mahomedally, and is protected bv the 
Eng. 396, 397. m, 403. 

Armenirfn merchants, in 17I6 had many good 
houses in one of the division> of Madrass, 65. 
v.liich the Fr. destroyed AOiilat in po•^.■>e^sxon of 
the town, 139. 

AEMY, ARMIES, for the vastness of tlie ar- 
mies of Indostan, See those of Azein Schah 
and Mahomed Manzm, 18, 19. Of Maho- 
med Schah, 22. Of Nizamalmuluck, 50. 

— —Of Kazirjing, 133 & 153. Of 

Ohaziodin Khan, 273. See CA.Mr. See 

Er^GHSH. See French. 

Arni, a strong fort with a town 20 m. s. of 

Arcot. 1751, Xove/nbp)\ Clive defeats 

Rajasaheb near Ami, 198. Whose baggage 

the governor surrenders, 199, 1756. 

Februaryt the Fr. army advances from Pondi- 
cherry to Ami, 427. 

ASIA, m,Pt 1. TurmechiVin Khan one t)f the 
great Emperors of Asia, 11. 

ASiJAFf, borders on the east to Indo-^taxi, 2. 

Astruc. 1753, Mat/ 10, commands the 

Fr. army when attacked by Major Lawrence 
in the Island of Heringham, 284. Jure 
the 23d is defeated by him at the battle of the 
golden rock, 290, 291, 292. is succeeded in 
the command by ]Mi*. Brcnier, 297. com- 
mands again in September 307, 308, 309. is 
again, and intirely, defeated by Major Law- 
rence at the battle of the Sugar-loaf Rock, 
September 21st, and taken prisoner, 309, 310, 
311, 312, 313. was of undoubted bravery, 3X3. 

ASchaveram. See u^chaverum. 

Aichempettah, a town in the woods belonging to 

the coUeries 12 miles w. of Tanjore. 

1754, Jaly 22d, the Eng. iirmy encamp there, 
365. are again there August tlie 16th, y>, 36S. 

Atchix. See Achi.n*. 

Attock, river and city, Nadh Schah in 1739 
reserves to himself all the countries of Indostan 
west of the Indus and Attock, 23, 

Auebnqabad. m, 153. m, 162. -1751, April, 

Salabadjing proceeCi thither from Golcondah, 
250. practices of Shanavaze Khan there before 
his arrival, 251. arrives there /wn^thf 10th, 252. 
Importance and popxuousnos-^ of the city, 252. 


1752, SaUbadjiug marciie^ -/i’om thence 

towards Poni, 435. In Ortub<^\ ^^rhaziodiu 
Khan arrives with his army, and is poisoiica 
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.Nagpore, in. n. w. m, oi^y. i/oa, 

June, Salabadjing proceeds again to Auren- 
gabad, 331. Bussy goes after him, 332. Dol- 
tabad 8 miles from Aurengabad, 333. Bussy 
arrives here Xovem. the 23d, mid is reconciled 
to Salabadjing, 333, 334, 335. remains there 
the rest of the year, m, 375. It lies 150 miles 
w. of Bombay, 405. m, 426. 436. 

AURENGZEBE, Great Mogul, son of Schah 
Gehan, whom he deposes in 1666 ; his rebel- 
lion well uTitten by Bernier ; his abilities, con- 
quests, revenue.^*, 18; dies in 1707, p. 18. 
AVeakness of his suc'c essors, 20. m, 22, Bernier’s 
history of him quoted, 25. The Mogul eniphe 
declines after his death, 36. A vast canntm 
said to be sent by him to Arcot, 191. 

Auxi EiL. See D’autvetl. 

A VDERABA D. See II YDE RABAD. 

AZEM SCHAH, son of Aurengazebe, disputes 
the empire with his brother Mahomed Mauzin, 
18 His anny 300,000 fighting men, halfca- 
valrv, he is defeated and killed in the battle, 
10 . ' 


B. 

B ABR, Sultan', first, and founder of the 
present Dynasty of Great Moguls, his de- 
scent, expeditions into Indostan, commenta- 
ries, dies in 1530, p, 17. 

BAHADR SCHAII, Great Mogul, son of Au- 
rengzebe, took that name on his accession, 
being before called Mahomed Mauzm. Wins 
the tiirojie from his brother Azem Schah. He 
leiguod about 6 years, 19. Uncertainty of the 
e.xact terms of his reign, 19 and 20. 

Bohoor, a village between Fort St. David and 

Pondicheny. 1752, August, motions of the 

armies near this place, 255, 256. Battle in 
which the Fr. are intirely routed by Major 
I^awxence, 256, 257, consequences, 261, & 
267. 

BAJAZET vanquished by Tamerlane, 15. 
B^iLAGAT, Mountains of, the^ river Gheria 
descends from them, 415. 

Bafasore Road. 1745. French ships tak^n 

there, 61. 

BALAGEROW,'BALAZEROW, General of 
the Sahah Rajah, or kmg of the Morattoe na- 
tion. 1751, March employed by Ghazio- 

din Khan, opposes Salabacliing in his march 
from the Kristna to Golcondah, but makes 

peace wath him for money, 250. m, 252. 

1752, In the spring renews the war in the 
country between Poni and Aurengabad, and 
airain makes peaces for money, 435, 436. In 

October 
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Ovtoher invades the territorie-^ of Golcondah in 
coiijuuctioihwitli Itagogee Eousola, and they 

Niiake, peace -sviih Salabadjing atBeder, 273. 

■■ ^ ..rictsnear 

A ■ ■ • , » 

1754 , invades and levies a contribution in My- 
sore, 388. 175'j, invades Mysore again, 

but is prevented from attacking Seringapatani 
by the arrival of Salabadjing and Mr. Bussy, 

4U4, 40-5., 17<36, joins Salabadjing and 

Bussy in the attack of Savanore and Morari- 
row, 427. rejects the proposal of assassinating 
Bussy, 428. to whom he makes offers, 429. 
and cletaches Molargee Holcar to protect his 
retreat, 429, 430. Chiefs independant of him 
serving in the arinv o? Salabadjing, 431. 

BALAZEROW. See BALAGEROAV. 

Balapah, brother-in-law to Morarirow, gal- 
lant, killed at the battle of the Golden Rock, 
June 26th, 1753, p, 29*2. 

Bancapore, fort, near Savanore, which from 
hence is called Savanore Bancapore, 426. 

Bancoote^ on the Malabar Coast, the northern 
boundary of Angria’s territory, 408. m, 410. 
-1756, April 8th, surrenders to Commo- 
dore James — ^la now possessed by the English 
who callit Victoria^ and it supplies beeves 
to Bombay, 413. 

iang, an intoxicating plant, usedby the assailants 
at the storm of Arcot, 191. 

Bangar Y.S.TCHAM Naiove, a considerable 

Polygar, 60 miles n. w. of Aladrass. 

1756, Compound-a his tributes with Mahomed- 
aUy, 417. 

Barnet, Commodore, sent with a squadron into 
the E. Indies in 1744, they take Fr, ships in 
the streights of Sunda and Malacca, and go to 

Batavia. 1745, July^ arrive on the C. of 

Coromandel, p, 60. prohibited by An warodean 
from attacking the Fr. settlements, separates 

the squadron into various cruizes. 1746. 

they reunite on the coast in January. 2 ships 
arrive, and 2 return to Europe, 61. Mr. Bar- 
net dies lamented in Aprils p^ 62, 

Basineow, nephew of Morarirow, who sends 
him to the assistance of Clive besiegedin Arcot 
November 1751, p, 196. The Fr. beat up his 
camp, 196. viarches with Clive and fights at 
the battle of Ami, 197, 198. quits Clive, 199. 
arrives with his Morattoes at Tritchinopoly in 

December^ 205, 206 1753, April, killed, 

charging the Eng. line nea/T^vadi, 279. 

BATTALION. See under English and 
French, the various terms relative to their 
European Soldiery. 

Ba^ntV, taken by Tamerlane, 13. 

Batavia, Commodore Barnet’s squadron there 

* 1745 , p, 60. m, 98. 

Bavsset, one of the Fr. deputies at the con- 
ference at Sadrass, 337. • 


Beder, a strong fortress, Go m. n. w. of Gol- 
condah, Salabadjing makes peace there w’ith 

the Morattoes in 1752, p, 273, 274. 

situated 50 in. e. of Calberga, 328. 

BFDiiouit, Rajah of. The country lies near 
the eastern toniiiics of Canara ; he is in- 
tirely defeated by Chitterdourg in 1719, p, 121. 

BEIIARAM SCIIAH, deposes his sister Radia- 
theddin, and after reigning 2 years at Delhi 
is killed in a revolt, 12. 

Beiiiil Fakih, in Arabia. The Coffeo-tree trans- 
planted from thence to the Isle of Bourbon, 93. 

BENGAL, Kingdom, Province, Government, 
Coiuitry ; the name is likewise used to denote 
the Fr. or Eng. or other European Settlements 
in the province. Homaion before his flight 
had taken the kingdom, 17. The Eng. Settle- 
ment in Beng. depend on Calcutta, 33, m, 34. 

1745 . Ships belonging to the Fr. in the 

prov. taken, 61. 1746. one of Delabour- 

donnais’ Ships bears away to Beng. 63. The 
Eng. Squadron sail to Beng. in August, 66. m, 
86. Adm. Griffin arrives there, 87. The 
Medway refitted there, 88. The Nabobs extort 
money from aU the European settlements in 

the Prov. 120. 1752, February, 100 

Europeans sent by the Eng from Bengal to 
Madrass,209. RagogeeBonsola and Balagerow 
invaded Bengal ill 1744 , p, 273. one hundred 
Swiss soldiers sent from Bengal to the Eng. 

army in Coromandel, 279. 175(>, July, 

Advices received at Madrass of the violences 
committed by the Nabob on the Eng. settle- 
ments in Bengal, 431. 

BENGAL BAY of. The hurricanes on the C, 
of Coromandel generally blow quite across the 
Bay, 70. 

Berab, Province, very extensive In 

1730, RagogeeBonsola established theMorat- 
toe dominion in Berar, 273, Nagpore is the 
capital, 328. 

Berkatoolah, 1753, August, defends Tri- 
noraalee gallantly, 305. and obliges the ene- 
my to raise the siege in 317, 

Bernier, his history of the rebellion of Aureng- 
zebe, 18. quoted, 25. 

Bimlapatnam, Dutch factoiy in Chicacole, burnt 
and plundered by the Ikf^attocs in 1754, p, 
374. 

Blsnaoar, city, in Viziaporc, situated 30 
m. «. E. of Sanorc Bancapore, 426. 

Blaek Town, In 1746, one of the divisions of 
Madrass, 65. The walls w’eak and low, 74. 
In 1749 great part of it demolished by the 
French, 130. 

Boeerallt, nephew of SadatuUa. who gives 
him the government ofrVelore. flu is father 
of Mortizally, 1710 to r732. p. 37 ai.d 38. 

BOJ/R.-l Bland, and Presidency of the Eng. 
settlements on the wq^tem-sido of India and in 
Persia. 13. The country of the Morattoes be- 
1. 1 1 t^een 
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tween Bombay and Goloonduh, 40. 1747 

June, sciuU a leinfurcement to Fort St. David, 

87. 174S, an East India ship taken m 

sight of Bombay, 89. 17o4, sends a rein- 

foicement to Madra-^s, 302 the English squa- 
dron goes thither, 37-5. 17do, Januart/^ 

returns from thence to Coromandel, 379 ar- 
rives again at Bombaj’ in Novf^mher, 40o. Ex- 
pedition projected from Bombay against the 
French with Salabadjing, 405, 406. Clive 
arrives there ■with the troops in October, 406, 
w, 407. is supplied with beeves from Bancoote, 
413. In March, the Presidency attacked An- 
gria in conjunction with the Morattoes, 410 
to 414. and in the beginning of 1756, with 
^Ir. Watson’s squadron and the Morattoes, 
414 to 417. the squadron sails from Bom- 
bay to Madrass April 28th, 417. 431. 

BOMBAY Fleet, described. 409, 410. One of 
the thi*ee mast grabs taken hy Angria, 410. 

Bombauze, a considerable Polygar to the nortli- 
^f’est of Matlrass, whose woods extend witliin 
30 in. of Arcot, compounds his tributes with 
Mahomedally, January 1746, p, 417. 

Bonagherry, a fort near* Chilambarum, taken and 
abandoned by the Morattoes, 1753. />, 

280. 

BONSOLA. SeeRAGOGEE. 

BOSCAWEN, Admiral, 1747, Kovember, sails 

from England with a great armament, 91 

1748, wmch arrive at the Cape of Good Hope 
in March and April, are joined there by 6 
Butch ships, andsail May the 8th against Mau- 
ritius, 92. arrives there June 23d, and does not 
take it, 96, 97. arrive at Fort St. David Juh/ 
27th, when Boscawen takes tb.e command of 
Grilhn’s squadron likewise, 98. tlie force by 
sea and land, 98, 99. the army m-.rches against 
Pondicherry, and attack Ariancopang, 99, 
100,101. August SOtli, open trenches before 
Pondichen-y, and rai&e the siege October the 
6th, 101, 102, 103, 104, errors in the siege, 
104, 105, 106. the squadron leave the Coast, 
but Mr. Boscawen remains at Fort St. David, 
107. 1749, In January the squadron re- 

turns. A 2 )ril i3th, the hospital ship, Pem- 
broke, and Namur lost in the hurricane, 109. 
He takes a lead i:i^ the war with Tanjore, 110 
and 118. In Auguat he receives Madras from 
the French, 130. and takes pos-^ession of St. 
Thome, sails on the 3 1st of October from 
Fort St. David to England, 133. 

Bouiifl-ih'J./p of PoNDTciiEKBY described, 101. 
has redoubts, 102. 

BorRBOX, Isle of. In 1746, under the go- 
vernment of Delabourdonnais, 64. m, 90. dis- 
covered by the Porti^ueze, who called it Ma.s- 
carenas. the Fr. todZ possession of it in 1675. 
description of the Island, and its colonists, 92, 
93. 


BOURDONNAIS, Be la Bor^poxNAis, La 
Boukdonxais. 1746, Governe r of Mauri- 
tius and Bourbon, equips a squadron, and 
counters the EiigUi*a June the.23d, 62, 63, 64. 
is received with jeplousy bvrDupleix, 64. his 
subsequent operations ’LmtiL8V7?fe?/?5e/' 3d, when 
he appears before Madi'ass, 64, 65, 66, 67. 
which capitulates September 10th, 68. his capi- 
tulation disavowed by Dupleix, 69. his farther 
views frustrated hy Dupleix's jealousy, and a 
storm which rose on the 2d of October, p, 69. 
protracts the restoration of Madrass, and signs 
theti‘eatyofransomO£’?£)5erl0th,j9, 71. delivers 
Madrass to one of the coiuicil of Pondicherry, 
72. leaves 1650 Europeans at Pondicherry, 
sails for Atchin, and anives at Mauritius in 
December, he colonized Mauritius ; his fate in 
France, 72, his great abilities, 72. m, 73, 74. 
77, 78. disciplined Caffires as, soldiers, 81. m, 
84. 87. introduced indigo and cotton into Mau- 
ritius, 94. reasons of Dupleix’s opposition to 
him, 120. m, 264. his independent command 
not brooked by Dupleix, 379. 

Bouvet, Governor of Mauritius. 1748, June, 
eludes Mr. Griffin’s squadi-on, and lands troops 

and treasui'e nt Madrass, 89, 90, 91. 1749, 

Retium in January, and again lands troops 
and treasures at Madras, 107. 

BRACHMANS, the ancient, superior in philo- 
sophy and leaiming to the present Bramins, 3. 

BRAmA, divinity of the Indians, 2. Eswara 
twists off his neck, 3. conjecture on the prohi- 
bition of shedding blood, 29. venerated by the 
Morattoes, 41. The image ofVistchnu, which 
he used to worship, is now at Seringham, 178. 

BRAMINS, in general, thefr functions, learn- 
ing, creeds, observances, superiority of li- 
neage, veneration, 3, 4, & b. 

BR'AMIN, BRAMINS. Indiriduals, 1749, at 
Achaveram, p, 117. multitude and manner of 
life at Seringham, 178, 179. collections made 

by the Bramins at 'Tripetti, 317, 318 

1754, One employed by Poniapah to ruin 
Mahomed Issoof, 348, 349, 350, 351, 352, 
353. A Bramin schemes for the Mysoreans 
to take Tritchinopoly, 388. 

Brampore City, Province, the northern 
part of the Decan, 158. rumours of an 
army sent to Brampore by Gh^ziodean Khan 
1752, 250. districts near Brampore ex- 
changed by BalageroAv, 1753, p, 328. 

Brexier. 1753, July succeeds A.struc, and 
sends De Cattaus on a scheme to betray Trit- 
chinopoly, 297, 298, 299. August, opposes 
Major LawTence returning with the army and 
convoy from Tanjore, by whom he is baffled 
and beat, 300, 301. m, 320. 

BRTTAIX GBEAT, the war declaimed vrith 
France in 1744, p, 35. King of, 61. Cessa-- 
uon of ai'm«, 174S, p, 107. the peace con- 
^ eluded 


eluded, 13U»tlie muii-try ot (.ireat Hiitaiu in- 
terfere in tJle affuu’s of Coromandel, 365. 

J^ITISII arms have acqim'ed much honom* in 
Indostan, 34.% 

BRITISH minis^-y, in l'ip3 hegin to oppose 
Dupleix’fa schemes, 365. 

BRITISH nation, 293. 

Budasaheb, brother of Chundasaheb. 1736, 
placed by him in the govcriunent of Madura, 

39. 1741, Hefeatod and killed comnig to 

relieve his brother bcsit-ged in Tritchinopolv, 
44. 

Bi'Lkley, Lieutenont. 1751. l)e>''vuihei\ killed 
at Conjeveram, ‘200. 

Bury. 1746, Dercmbcr the 8lh, marches uith 
the Fr. troops again&t Fort St. Da^id. They 
retreat in confusion, §0, 81, 82. 

BUSSY. 1750, Anp7ist, takes Gingee, 151, 152. 
December 4th, is second in command at the 
battle against Nazirjinii. 155, 157. — —1751, 
January, commands the Fr. troops sent with 
Murzafajing into the Decan, 163. retrieves the 
battle against the Fitan IS'abob.'^, 163, 164. 
appoints Salabadjing Subah on the death of 
Murzafajing, 165, 166. March 15th, takes 
Canoul, 248, 249. pro-sidcs for Sadoudiu K-hau 
the son of Murzafajing, 249. the army op- 
posed by Balagerow, 250, arrive at Golcon- 
dah, April 2d, 250. pay allowed to the French 
troops, 250. June lOth, arrives nith Salu- 

badjing at Aurengabad, 251, 252. 1752, 

his campaign in the Morattoc coruitry towai'ds 
Foni, 435, 436. Defeats the Kajaiis in the 
march to Golcondah, 430. October, his cam- 
paign against BalagerowaiidKagogeeBonsola : 
peace concluded at Bedcr, 273, 274. obtains 
Condatdr for the Fr. company, 328. the war 
renewed by Ragogec, and peace made mth him 
at Calberga in November^ 328, 329. becomes 
odious to, and is opposed by Seid Laskar Khan 
and others of Salabadjing’s ministers, 329, 330, 
— —1753, January, falls ill at Calberga, and 
goes to Masulipatnam, 330. during his absence 
Seid Laskar disgusts the Fr, trot)ps, 330, 331, 
332. returns to Hyderabad July 'l'^. proceeds 
with them to Aurengabad ; arrives there Ao- 
ve/nber 23d. His interview with Salabadjing : 
is reconciled to Seid Laskar Khan, and obtains 
the provinces of Elore, Mustaphauagar, Ha- 
jamundrum, and Chicacole, 333, 334, 335. 
remains the rest of the year at Aurengabad, 
336. ?«, 337- 1754, marches wnth Sala- 

badjing from Aurengabad into Berar against 
Ragogec Bonsola : peace made in April. May, 
Bussy comes to Hyderabad, 372, 373. goes to 
Masulipatnam in July, and from thence into 
the ceded provinces, 374. his merit acknow- 
ledged and distinguished by Dupleix, 379. 

'388. 1755, Ills powers continued by Gode- 

lieu, 403. returns to Hyderabad, 404. marches 
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1756, marches with Salabadjing aguinvr 

Savaiiore and Morarirow, and makes the peace 
there in May, 426, 427. the rupture with Sa- 
labadjing’b ministry, from whose service he 
and all the Fr. troops, are dismissed, 427, 428. 
intention to assassinate liim. 428. respected by 
Balagerow, and escorted by Molurgee llolc'iir 
in his retieat, 428, 120. June the ar- 

livos at Hydeiiibad. 430. his ai-eut llomi Khan 
kills the govemoi, and is killed. 431. ti)ilo\\cd 
by the Morattoes ol 8ktlabadjing, Mho ‘iain an 
advantage o\er lus hustar,-',’43i, 432. resolves 
to make a stand in Chaniiaul, until reinforced 
433. 

r. 

C ADI, the Mahoraedan judge in cases of 
property, 26. 

Caffke, Caffuels, serving in La Bourdonnais* 
squadron, 62. some as soldiers, whom he 
leaves at Pondicherry : they were natives of 
Madagascar and the "East coast of Africa, 81. 
arc slaves in the isles of Bouibon and Mauri- 
tius, 93. where they are subject to the small- 
pox and other mortalities, 94. Auwarodean 

Khan killed by a Fr. Catfrec, 128. 1750, 

July, a company of them serving in the Eng- 
lish army, 148. 1751, July, march with 

Gingen, 171, and behave resolutely at Vol- 
condah, 174. and at Utatoor, 174 ‘and 176. 
posted in the entrenchment at Tritchinopoly, 

201. 1752, June, the Fr. Caffi*es taken at 

Seringham considered afe strict prisoners, 239. 
July, the Eng. Caffi’es, the first cause of the 

rout at Vicravandi, 255. 1755, June, in 

the rear guard at Natam, 392. 1756, 100 

sent with Mahomed Issoof into the Madura 
and Tinivelly countries, 423. 

CaJacad, fort in the Tinivelly country, 30 m. n. 

of Capo Comorin. 1752, sold by Moode- 

miah to the K. of Travancore, 400. 1755, 

April, taken possession of by Maphuze Khan’s 
troops, 400, 401. who are beaten there in 
July, 401. and again in S^temher, 402. 
Calbeuga, a considerable town and fortress 
w. of Golcondah, and 60 ni. w. of Bcder. 

1762, Xovemher, Salabadjing makes peace 

here with Balagerow, and itagogee Bonsola, 

328. but Kagogee renews hostilities, 329. 

1753, January, Bussy falls ill here, 330. 
Calancandan, fort of a Polygar 13 m. x. e. of 
Chevelpetore, taken June 1766, by Maliomed 
Issoof, 425. 

CALCUTTA, Presidenc^Pof the Eng .settlements 
in Bengal, 33. Medway hove d()^^^l hero in 
1747 , p, 88. Dupleix tin eatened to reduce it 

L U 2 to 
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to a fishing to^vn, 378. See Bengal in^), 06. 
87, 88. 209. 279. 434. 

C.vi,LiAUD, Captain. 17.53, Sepiimher the 

19th, airiTes with the reinforcement at Trit- 
chinopoly, 309. iieptember 21st, serves at the 
battle of the Sugar-loaf Rock, 310. and con- 
tributes much to gain it, 312. 1754, April, 

examines Poniapha’s treachery, 348. Mutj 
12th, sent to bring in a convoy of prordsions, 
■w'hich brings on a general action between the 
2 armies, in which Calliaud beats otf the ene- 
my, 3o4, 355, 356. deputed to the K of Tan- 

jore, 361. 1755, April, commands, in Trit- 

chinopoly, active, prepares to oppose Maissin, 
396, 397. endeavours to reconcile Tanjore and 

Tondiman, 402, 403. 1756, ordered to 

equip Mahomed Issoof, 421. releases the hos- 
tages of Etiaporum and Catabomiuaigue, 423. 

Camels, cari-y dispatches of expedition, 68. and 
baggage in armies, 392. 

Camp, description of a camp in India, 228, 229. 
of the Mysore camp, 311. 

Campbeli,, Charles, Captain. 1753, Septem- 

ber the 19th, defends the water-course before 
Tritchinopoly, 308. September 21st, serves at 
the battle of the Sugar-loaf Rock, 310. 

Canara, Country on the Slalahar Coast, e.x- 
tends between the rivers Alega and Cangre- 
cora, Bedrour adjoins to it on the West, 121. 

Casdahar, Kandahar. 1738, 1739. 

Nadir Schah invades Indostan from hence, 

23. 1747, Ahmed the Abdalli becomes 

King of Candahar, and from hence in 1748, 
invtmes Indostan, 122. 

C AND ANORE, C o N D A N o R E, Province. 

1750, December 4, the Nabob serves in Na- 
ziijing’s anny, 156. 

Cungrernru, River, Southern boundary of Cana- 
ra, 121. 

Canibals, some in India according to Thevenot, 

6 . 

Cannon, a vast piece found at Arcot and em- 
ployed by Clive, 190, 191. 

C A N o r L, K A s o v L, City, Country, under 

the Subah of the Decan, 158. 1752 

March, the City sacked by Mr. Bussy, who 
gives the government of the counti-y to Sa- 
doudin Khan, th^ infant son of Murzafajing, 
249. Morarirow’s Country adjoins on the n. 
to Canotil, 426. 

C A N 0 u I,, Nabob of, a Pitan. 1750, ac- 

companies Naziijing into the Carnatic, 142. 

confederates against him, 143. m, 145. 

Decern. 4th, in the battle when Nazirjing is 

killed, 156. 1751, February, kills Murza- 

fajing, 164. 

CAPE COMORIX. See Comorin. 

CAPE OF GOOD P,OPE. 1748, March, 

April, Boscawen’s fleet there, 92. joined there 
by 5 Dutch ships, sail.^V'iy the 3th, 92. are 35 


days 111 the pas-sage to MauritiUi- 90. an Eng. 
ship wrecked on an island 800 in. e. of tb* 
Cape, 406. t 

Carangohj, fort with Ifiistricts si' of Chinglapett. 

1755, disputed between the Eng. and 

Fr. Governments, 403. 

Carical, m. 136. See Karical. 

CARXATIO, the ancient, much’more extensive 
than the present, 37. the river Kristna bounded 
it to the N. 146. 

CARNATIC, the present, synonymous to the 
country meant by the Nabobsliip of Arcot, 
under which head, every material mention of 
the Carnatic is classed. Enumeration of the 
pages in which the Carnatic is mentioned ; 
37. 39. 41. 43, 44, 4-5, 46. 48, 49. 51, 52, 
5.3, 54. .56. 59. 61. 78. 84. 118, 119. 121. 
12.5, 126, 127. 129, 130. 132. 134, 135, 136, 

137, 138. 142. 144. 151. 153, 1.54. 161, 162. 

165. 168. 177. 181. 202. 213. 220. 239. 241, 

242, 243. 247. 252. 273, 274, 275. 278. 285. 

287. 304. 316. 326. 329. 335, 336, 337, 338, 

339. 341. 346. 367. 373. 375, 376. 389. 397. 

401. 403. 417. 421. 425. 436. 

Caroor, Corowr, the strongest of the frontiertowns 
belonging to the Mysoreans towards Tritchi- 
nopoly, from whence it had been besieged by 
Chimdasaheb, 202. is 50 m. E. of Tritchino- 
poly, 203. 1751, November, the Mysore 

army assembles there, 203. and in December 
marches from thence to Tritchinopoly, 206, 


Ca)7/a»!Hn(7o72(ni,avillagenearTrivadi. 1753, 

April, a Fr. party driven out of it, 280. 

CASTS, the tribes of the original natives of 
Indostan, uncertain how many, have insm-- 
mountable distinctions, 4, 5. all acknowledge 
the Bramins, 5. pecularities in food and 
shedding of blood, 5. 

C .V T A B o .M I X .t I G u E, Polygar, his country, 50 

m. N. E. from Tinive'lly. 1750, April, 

Colonel Heron sends a detachment against 
him, 386. to whom he gives hostages at Shi- 
linaikenpettah, 390. November, he is head of 
the Eastern Polygars, and refuses to join the 

Pulitaver, 420. 1756, March, joins Ma- 

phuze Khan, and fights in company with him, 

422. 423. treats with Calliaud for his hostages, 

423. June, redeems them, 424? 

Cattans, de 1753, July, employed by Du- 

pleix and Brenier to betray Tritchinopoly, is 
detected and employed by Dalton to deceive 
Brenier, 297, 298, 299. August, is hanged, 
304. m, 320. m, 321. 

Catwall, the Mahomedan Court of criminal cases 
in Indostan, is cruel and corrmpt, 26. 

CAVALRY, of Indostan in general. For the 
great numbers employed in one army. See 
Army. How hired and enlisted, 49, and 

424. 
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C^VVALRY, Abdullw.ihab. 1751, go 

^er to AllAn Khan at Madura, 170, 171- 
Abduliwahab. ^ 

of AituM Khan. See Al. Khan. 

of BaUageiiow. • See Balagerow. 

of Bazinrow. See Bazinrow. 

of CiiuNDASAHEB 1751, July, 

are superior to Mahomedally’s. 1752, 

May, quits him at Seringham, 231. See 
Chundasaheb. 

of Ghaziodean Khan. See 

Ghaziodean Khan. 

of Mahomedally. 1751, join 

the English army, 171, 172. 1753, Jtdy, 

stop and insult the Nabob in his palace, 294, 
295, and are permitte(i»to go over to the ene- 
my, 296. See Mahomedally. 

of Maphuze Khan. 1754, 

August, refuse to march with him from Fort 

St. David, 367. 1756, he has no con- 

troul over their Jemautdars or Captains 422, 
See Maphuze Khan. 

of Mobarirow, their excellence, 

364. See Morarirow. 

of the Morattoes in general, de- 
scribed, 40. their manner of fighting, 197, 
198. For the services and expiots of par- 

ticular armies and bands see their Generals 
and Leaders, Balagerow, Balapah, Bazinrow, 
Innis Khan, Morarirow, Uagogce Bonsola. 

of Mysore. See Mysoreans, the 

Regent, Verana. 

of Nizam al Ml luck. See 

J^izam. 

of Tanjore. See K. of Tanjore, 

Tanjorines, Monacgee, Gauderow. 

CA UCASUS, barrier of India to the n. 2. Ta- 
merlane enters India through the Caucasus, 
13. it turns the course of the Ganges, 14. 
Tamerlane in his return repasses the Caucasus, 
through the mountains of Sheberto, 15. 

Caveki, River, rises in the mountains of 
Malabar, within 50 m. of Mangalore, passes 
through Mysore ; and near Tritchinopoly after 
a course of 400 m. sends off an arm, which is 
the Coleroon, sends many branches through 
Tanjore to the Sea, 177, 178. Tritchino- 

poly stands within f a mile of the Caveri, 180, 
m, 181, m, 152. ChucklypoUam stands on 
the s. bank, 200. m, 201. Caroor b on the 
bank of the Caveri, 203. as is Kistnaveram, 
206. w, 214. m, 217. >», 2^9, m, 220. m, 
222. m, 226. m, 229. m, 231. m, 232. m, 

268. 1752, December, little water in the 

bed, 270. in which a party of the Eng. troops 
are cut off by the Morattoes, 270, 271. »», 
282, m, 289. Dalaway*s Choultry stands on 
A h s. bank, 299. as does Moota Chellinoor, 

304. 1754, January, 1200 Morattoes are 

cut off by Moruicgec between two arms of the 


Caveri, 341, m, 343. m, 355. the mound at 
Coiladdy prevents its stream from uniting 
again with the Coleroon, 360. m, 364. a wa- 
ter course from the Caveri passes between Eli- 
miserum and the Sugar loaf rock, 368. m, 

369. 1754, August, the French overflow 

the ground round Mootachellinoor, from the 

Caveri, 370. m, 389. 1755, July, the river 

swelled, 397. 

Caundokah, Vizir and favourite of Mahomed 
Sehah from 1720 to 1739. he quarrels with 
Xizamalmuluck, who brings in the Persians, 
22 . 

Cayefar, a town 20 m. N. of the town of Tini- 
velly, 424. 

Cente, the Portugueze on discovering the island 
now Mauritius, called it Ceme, 92. 

CEYLON, island of. Trinconomalee is one of 
its harbours, 63. m, 88. the Fr. have trans- 
planted some shoots of Cinnamon from Ceylon 
to Mauritius, 94. The Moravar's Country 
is opposite to Ceylon, 384. 

CuACE, Captain, 1753, April, left in the com- 
mand at Trivadi, defends it at first with suc- 
cess ; but losing a part of his garrison in a sally, 
is forced by the remainder to surrender, and 
dies of vexation at Pondicherry, 286, 287. 
CharmanI, garden and palace at Hyderabad, in 
which Bussy and his army take post July 1756, 
p, 433. 

Chevelpetore, fort commanding the districts of 

Nadamundulum. 1756, February, taken 

by the Pulitaver and his allies, 422. April, 
abandoned to Mahomed Issoof, 424. June 
the 10th, Maphuze Khan and Mahomed Issoot* 
encamp there, 425. 

CIIICACOLE, Pro^ce, of the I>ecan, 158. 

1753, November, Buss^ obtains it for the 

French Company, 3^. it is the largest of the 
4 Northern maritime provinces, 335. The 
Nabob Jafferally, offended at the cession of it 
to the French, brings in an army of Morattoes, 
who ravage the pro\*ince, 373, 374. — —1765, 
January, stipulation in the conditional treaty 
what settlements the English and French 
should have in the province, 376, and 376. its 
revenues not defined, 376. • 

Chieftain, equivalent to Khan, 52. 

Chill AMB ARAM, Chill.vmbrum, famous 
Pagoda, 109. m, 112. m, 137. m, 277. Bona- 

gerry, a fort near it, 280. m, 281. 1763, 

April, the Eng. Seijeant quits the Pagoda sus- 
pecting the governor of treachery, 287. the 
French take possession of it, 287. April, and 
May, Morarirow before it, 288. m, 205. Au- 
gust, the Morattoes and T^. rendezvous there, 

306. -1754, an Ei^. party from Devi Co- 

tah make an incursion into its districts, 358. 
Palam Cotah near it, 3ii9. 

Chimttndefum. plain, 4 m. w. of Fort St. David. 

1741?, 
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174G, i3i3ce/?iicclOth, Anwarodean Khan’s 

army arrives there, 82, 83, a redoubt there in 

the hoxmd hedge, 255. 1752, Avgust, the 

Eng. troops, defeated at Vicravani, retire 

hither, 255. 1754, February, the serjeant 

and his guard cut off by the Morattoes, 277. 

CHINA, comprehended in the East Indies, 1. 

1744, three Fr. ships from China taken 

by Barnet’s squadron, 60. 1752. Dupleix 

keeps the sailors, and mans the Chuia ships 
from Pondicherry -with Lascars, 252. 

Chinglapett, Fort, with considerable districts, 

N. of and near the Psdiar, 261. 1752, 

September, troops coming from thence to the 
relief of Cobelong are taken by Clive, 263. 
stands 30 m. w. of Cobelong, 40 s. w. of Ma- 
drass. Jam. N. of the Paliar, 264. fortified 
with judgment, 265. October, attaokedby Clive, 
and surrendered the 31st, 265, 266. Deeembm-, 
the Fr. prisoners at Arcot conspiring, are re- 
moved hither, 275.- — 1753. its districts often 
harrassed by neighbouring petty chiefs, 319. 

Chittapet, Fort. 1750, December, Shana- 

vazc Khan escapes thither, 157- and returns 
from thence to Murzafajing, 163.- — 1751, 
October, a French party sent from Pondicherry 
arrive there, and from thence join Uajasaheb 
at Arcot, 197. 

Chwtekdoueg, Country, adjoins on the e. 
to Canara. 1748, the Rajah with the as- 

sistance of Chundasaheb defeats the Rajah of 
Bcdrour, 121. Chundasaheb goes from thence 
to Murzafajing, 125. 

CHirtoAir, on the s. e. confines of Indo- 
stan, 2. 

Choul, a harbour, and fortified city belonging 
to the Morattoes on the C. of Malabar, 410. 

-1755, March 23d, their fleet from thence 

join Commodore James, 411, and return thi- 
ther in April, 414. 1756, February, their 

army mai’ches from thence to the attack of 
Gheriah, 414. 

Choultry, a building in India, for the shelter of 
traveller.s, very frequent, described, 187. m, 
187. at Samiaveram, 223, 224, 225. the Eng- 
lish party defeated at the great Choultry at Se- 
ringham, 269, 270. /«, 280. the Fr. dislodged 
from that near Mootachellinoor, 284. 

CiitcKi,v-poi.LAM, a village on the s. bank of 

the Cdveri, 2J m. e. of ’rritehinopoly. 

1751, November, December, Chundasaheb 

encamped there, 200. 1752, March, April, 

still there, 215, 217. move from thence into 
the I. of Seringham, 218. the Engl, encamp 
there, and cross over into the Island, when 
the Tanjorines tate post there, 232, and 237. 
ChundMaheb put to death there, 241. »?, 268. 

m, 313. 1754, the Fr. encamp there, 361. 

a water-course from the river there, 368. m, 
369. 


CHUNDASAHEB 1732 to 7736, a relation 

of Doastally, whose daughter hi marries, giy<“s 
his own to the Difm GoUam^Hussein, and ad- 
ministers the office in his^c.tead, 37, 38. 

1736, goes with SCbderally t6 Pondicherry, 38. 
inveigles the queen of Tritchinopoly and gets 
possession of the city, 38, 39. suspected by 
Meerassud, 39. puts his brothers Budasaheb 
and Saducksaheb in Madura and Dindigul, 39. 
vexes the Tanjorines and Mysoreans, who 

invite the Morattoes, 41. 1749, takes the 

field, but delays to join Doastally, 42. after 
whose death, he visits SubderaUy at Arcot goes 
with him to Pondicherry, and leaves his wo- 
men and son there, 42, 43. December, imex- 
pectedly besieged in Tritchinopoly by the Mo- 
rattoes, 43. 1741, his brothers defeated 

and killed, he surrenders the city March 26th 
and is carried prisoner to Satarah, 44. his con- 
nexions with Dupleix suspected by Meerassud 
45. 1748, still a prisoner, 118. his cha- 

racter respected ; on the death of Seid Maho- 
med, the chiefs in the Carnatic look up to 
him ; Dupleix corresponds with him, and aids 
in obtaining his release, 118, 119, 120, 121. 
leaves Satarah with 3000 Morattoes, is de- 
feated and made prisoner, but immediately re- 
leased, gains a victory for the Rajah of Chit- 
terdourg, and is at the head of 6000 men, 121. 
with which he joins Murzafajing, and per- 
suades him to invade the Carnatic, 125. 

1749. they approach and are joined by troops 
from Pondicherrj', 126. and July 23d defeat 
Anwarodean at Amboor, who is killed in the 
battle, 126 to 129. Murzafajing appoints 
Chundasaheb Nabob of the Carnatic, 129, m, 
130. they settle the government and proceed to 
Pondicherry, 131. Chunda gives -the Fr. 81 
villages in the neighbourhood, 132. his title 
reprobated by Mahomedally, 132. he marches 
with Murzafajing and the Fr. troops against 
Tanjore, summons the K. to pay arrears of 
tribute, and invests the city, 133, 134. 
their stay protracted tmtil Nazirjing ap- 
proaches, 135, 136. on which they march 
back to Pondicherry harrassed by the Mora- 
toes, 137. 1750, Dupleix aids Chundasa- 

heb with 50,0001. and 2000 Europeans to 
serve against Naziijing and the English, 138. 
On the mutiny of the Fr. officers and the re- 
treat of their troops, Murzafajing surrenders 
himself to Nazirjing, but Chundasaheb goes 
with the Fr. troops to Pondicherry, behaves 
gallantly in the retreat, 140, 141, 142. Dupleix 
negotiates with Naziijing in behalf of Murza- 
fajing, and Chundasaheb, 143, 144, 145. 
Chundasaheb with the French troops bea^p 
a part of Nazirjing’s camp, 145. m, 146. 
on the retreat of Naziijing to Arcot, the Fr. 
troops take TrivaCi. In July, shirmish against 
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the English Sttid Mahomedally. with 

1000 of Ch\ndasaheh’s horse, they intirely 
'VsutMahomedally’s army^ left by the English, 
146 to 151. aiid take Gingee, 151, 152, 153. 
the conspiracy^f the Pjlan Nabobs proceeds 
at the same time that Dupleixis negotiating 
with Nazirjing, who on the 4th of December is 
attacked by the Er. troops, and killed by the 
Nabob of Cudapah, 153 to 156. Mahomed- 
ally dreading Chundasaheb flies, 157. Joy of 
Bupleix and Chundasaheb at Pondicherry, 
158, 159. December^ Murzafajing comes there 
and declares Chundasaheb Nabob of Arcot, 

161. 1751. who marches with his own 

troops and 800 French from Pondicherry to 
Arcot, where he is acknowledged Nabob, and 
even by Mortizally, 168. The officers in Ti- 
nivelly inclined to him ; AUum Khan at Ma- 
dura declares for him, 169. preparing 

to march against Tritchinopoly, 171. Aprils 
lus troops in Verdachelum surrender, 172. 
encounters the English and Nabob’s army at 
Volcondah, and gains an advantage over tiiein, 
172, 173, 174. follows them to Utatoor, 174. 
operations between the two armies there, 174, 
175, 176, 177. follows them to Seringham, and 
takes possession of the great Pagoda. 180. the 
Fr. take Coiladdy, 180, 181. They with Chun- 
dasaheb’s army cross the Caveri and encamp to 
the E. of Tritchinopoly, 181. his troops greatly 
out-number Mahomedally’s, 183. September, 
4000 of his troops detached to attack Clive in 
Arcot under the command of his son Rajah- 
aaheb, 186. wi, 192. In the interval beleaguers 
Tritchinopoly, 200, 201, 202. some of his 
cavalry skirmish with the party of Mysoreans 
and Captain Dalton, 203. December^ 200 of 
them beften up by limis Khan, 204. who prof- 
fers with his 500 to stand the whole of Chun- 

dasaheh’s which were 12,000 p, 205.^ -1752. 

February f state of his army, which is now 
equalled by Mahomedally’s, 208. m, 209. his 
son’s troops in the Carnatic take service mth 
chiefe attached to him, 213. Morarirow be- 
gins to treat with him, 214. March 28th, 
cannonade between the two armies on the arri- 
val of the reinforcement with Lawrence and 
Clive ; AUum Khan killed, 214, 215, 216. 
April 1st, Dalton sent to suiprizc his camp, is 
missed, 217. on which the Fr. oblige Chunda- 
saheb much against his own opinion to cross 
over with them into the I, of^eringham, 218. 
Morarirow quits his correspondence with 
Chundasaheb, 220. AprUQihj Clive detached 
to Samiavaram, his successes on that side the 
Coleroon until the 14thof3jray, 221 to 228. 
when he cannonades the camp of Chundasa- 
in the island, 228, 229. most of whose 
officers and troops leave him, 231. with the 
rest he goes into the Pag** of Seringham, 231, 
232. Law despairing of succour, anxious for 
2 


the fate of Clumda^aheb, '27>Z. and treats 
with Monaegee for his escape, 236, 237. 
puts himself into Monaegee’s hands, and is 
made a prisoner, 237, 238. disputes amongst 
the allies concerning him, 240. his army to- 
tally reduced and dispersed, 239. is put to 
death by Monaegee’s order, and liivS head sent 
to Mahomedally, 240, 241. who treats it 
with ignominy, 2 11 . merits of his character, 
242. July, the Chieis in his interest in the 
Carnatic are not yet reduced. 243. the reduc- 
tion of his power, an advantage to the Myso- 
reans, 244. Pondicherry alarmed, but Dti- 
pleix not depressed at his death, 248. /??, 252. 
before Chundasaheb’s death Bussj* obtained a 
commission from Salabadjing, appointing Du- 
pleix Nabob of the Carnatic, 436, Dupleix 
proclaims his son RajaKsaheb, 253. m, 266. 
his talents not equalled in his son, 274, 275. 
praised by Dupleix, 278. his fate deters Ma- 
homed Comaul, 317- 337.' — -1751, Jan- 

patents of his titles produced at Sadrass, 
338. »i, 339. he brought Maphuze Khan 
from Amboor to Pondicherry, 340. m, 378. 
m, 381. The Moravar apologizes for having 
sided with him, 384. the Fr. assert his preten- 
sions to the Madura and Tinivelly countries, 
396. m, 399. w, 403. 

Clahke, Captain, 1751. July, his party with 
Clive’ slights a Fr. detachment at Condorc, 182. 

CLIVE. 1748, September, as Ensign, and dis- 

tinguishes himself before PondichciT)’, 102. 

1740. August, and at I)e^i Cutah, 115. 

wont to India in the mercantile service of the 
Company, is appointed Commissary to the 

troops, 181. 1751. May, serves in the 

fight at Volcondah, 174. and in the detach- 
ment which relieves Verdachelum, he and 
Pigot attacked in their return, 181, 182. 
July, is appointed a Captain, and with Captain 
Clarke beats the Fr. party at Condore, 182. 
marches from Madrass on the 26th of August 
with 200 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, 183. Sep- 
tember 1st, takes possession of the fort of Arcot, 
184. various operations, siege and defence of 
the fort, and repulse of the storm Kove^nher 
14, from p, 184 to 196. I'^^etnber 19, Clive 
takes the field, is joined by Basinrow the Mo- 
rattoc, 196, 197. they defeat Rajahsaheb at 
Ami, and get some of his effects from the 
governor, 197, 198, 199. he inlists 600 of 
the enemv’s Sepoys, 199. December, takes the 
pagoda of Conjeveram, 199, 200. returns to 

Madrass and Fort St. David, 200. m, 204. 

1752. February, takes the field from Madrass, 
209. follows and defeats the Fr. and Rajahsca- 
heb at Covrepauk, 210*211. 212. marches 
to Arcot, from thence towards Velore, is re- 
called to Fort St. Da^id, and destroys the 
town of Dupleix. Fatcabad, 213 . the extent’ 
of territorv recovered bv him in the Camatig, 

213. 
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213. March 14th, proceeds with Major Law- 
rence and the reinforcements to Tritchinopoly, 
213. opposes the enemy’s cannonade at Coil- 
addy, 214. active in the general cannonade be- 
tween the two armies, 215, 216. April 6th, 
detached with a large force to the north of 
the Coleroon, and encamps, at Samiavaram, 
220, 221. his detachments take Munsurpett 
and Lalguddy, 221 and 222. April 14th. 
marches to Utatoor, bnt returns immediately 
on D’ Autueil’s retreat, 222. and is attacked in 
the night by a considerable detachment of the 
I’r. army, which he defeats after various niis- 
t^es and adventures, 222 to 226. is joined by 
Dalton, 227. 228. May 14th, moves, and 
on the 15th cannonades the enemy’s camp on 
the island, 223, 229. takes Pitchandali, 229. 
230. grants passports to Chundas^ieb’s troops, 
part of whom come over to him, 231. m, 232. 
Matjy 27th, marches, defeats, and takes D’Au- 
tueil’s reinforcement in Volcondah, 233, 234, 
235. the Fr. in Seringham having capitulated, 
Clive rejoins the main body on the island, 239. 
wi, 2-40. Heptenihery takes Cobelong, and beats 
a reinforcement, 261, 262, 263, 264. takes 
Chinglapet, 264, 265, 266. obliged by ill- 
ness to quit the held, and to return to Europe, 
266. m,279. Mahomed Issoof inlisted under him 

in 1751. p, 347. m, 381. w. 382. 1755. 

in Engird, appointed a Lieutenant Colonel, 
governor of Fort St, David, and sent to Bom- 
bay to command in case of the absence of Col. 
Scot, the expedition projected £^ainstSalabad- 
406. October^ arrives with the troops at 

Bombay, 406, m, 407. 1756, February, 

commands the land forces against Gheriati, 
414, 416. 

Coheloiig, a fort, w, 261. near the sea, 20. m. s. of 
Madrass, built by Anwarodean, surprized by 
the Fr. landing from a ship in 1750, p, 262. — ^ 
1752, September, taken by Clive, 261 to 263, 
who beats a party coming to its relief, 264. 
October, its fortifications blown up, 266. 

CocHix, city on the Malabar Coast ; the K. of 
Travencore has extended his dominions to the 
boundaries of Cochin, 400, 

Coffee-tree, transplanted from Beit \d Fackih in 
Arabia, to the i. of Bourbon, 93. 

Cofirees. See Calfres, 

CojA Abdulla Khax, 1743. General of 

Nizamulmuluck, when he came into the Car- 
natic, appointed Nabob of Arcot, reconducts 
the army to Golcondah, 51. is found dead on 
the night before he was to set out for Arcot, 
52. is succeeded by Anwarodean Khan, 53. 

Coilabby, on the Malabar C. one of Anglia’s 

Strong holds f','22, attacked by Com. Ma- 

tl^w’ s squadron and a Portuguese army from 
Goa, unsuceessfoUy, 410. 

Cotladdy, Koiladdy, a lort situated at the eastern 

, extremty of the island of Seringham, 177. a 


mile E. of the great mound,# 180. 1751. 

August, well defended by Trusfer, but aban- 
doned, 180, 181. ^Fr. party sent from thel^ce 
to Condore, 182. 1752. March, the Eng- 

lish line of marc^ cannonS-ded from hence, 
214. April, supplies provisions to the enemy 
at Seringham, 221, April the 26th, taken 

by Monaegee, 226. 1753, October, the 

English army go into cantonments there, 316. 
m, 319. m, 320. November 26th, the firing 
at the assault on Tritchinopoly heard there 
December 3d, the army return from thence, 

324- 1754. May 24th, taken by Ma^sin, 

w'ho cuts through the mound, 360. Capt. Jos. 
Smith detached thither to protec t the labourers 
repairing the mounck 371 and 372. 

Coilguddy, a Pagoda, 8 ni, E. of Madura. 

1755. April, the Governor of Madura re- 
tires thither. Colonel Heron takes the Pagoda, 
and the soldiers plunder the images, 384, 385. 
which the Colleries afterwards revenge, 391 
and 394. the Pagoda stands in the town of 
Tirambore, 423. 

Coilorepettah, a fort in the Tinivelly country, 
belonging to the Polygar Condomnaigue, 
taken by assault by Mahomed Issoof, June, 

1756, p, 425. 

CoLALA, coimtry, bounds the country of Mo- 
rarirow to the s. 426, 

CoLLBiUEs, 1752. February, 3000 sent by 

Tondiman to the assistance of Mahomedally, 
208. some contribute to discover the treason of 
Poniapah, 348, 349, and 352. Atehempet- 
tah belongs to the Colleries, 365. their cha- 
racter, to steal the horses of Col. Lawrence 
and Clive, 381, 382. not so atrocious as de- 
scribed by Father Martin, 383. 1755. 

May, manner in which the Collies of La- 
chenaig defended their place against the Eng. 
383. detest the Eng. for plundering the images 
at Coilguddy, 385. stab a party of Eng. Se- 
poys asleep, 391. attack the Eng. amry in the 
pass of Nattam, and recover their gods, 393, 
394. June, swarm abroad on the departure 
of the Eng. army from Tinivelly, 399. The 
PiUitaver sends Colleries abroadtoplimder, 

401. 1756, March, 150 Colleries serving 

with Mahomed Issoof, 423. 

CoLEBooN, river, bounds Talijore to the x. 

108 1749. the Eng. troops for the first 

time cross the Coleroon, 109. At Devi Co- 
tah, the riverwvithin the bar is capable of re- 
ceiving ships of burthen, 112. the ships sent 
against Devi Cotah, anchor at the mouth of 
the river, 113. m, 133. m, 137. m. 168. m, 
169. is an arm of the Caveri, and the first 20 
miles of their separation form& the I. of Se- 
ringham, 177, 178. subject to sudden alte ^- 

tions, 179. 1751, July, crossed by me 

Eng. army retresdiing to Tritchmopoly» 179. 

m, 181. 1752. April, Chundasaheb’s 
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army in th# I. of Seriiigham encamp aiojig 
the Colero^, 218. May^ Clive detached to 

^akc- post North of Coleroon, 220,221. 
Lalguddy cloae to the Coleroon, 222. w, 222. 

225. Pitc^andah i8(^n the n. bank, 226. 
228. a mound on the bank from Pitchan- 
dah to the w. 228. 15 Frenchmen jump from 
the wall of Pitchandah into the river and are 
drowned, 230. m, 231. w, 232. m, 268. 277. 

the river is near Chillanibrum, 281. m, 304. 
wi, 316. i)iy 342. 354. 3/fly, some of the 

Eng. Sepoys retreating from Palaincotah, 
drowned in the Coleroon, by a sudden swell, 
359. the mound at Coiladdy prevents it from 
running into the Caveri, 360. wi, 363. 367. 
the woods of Wariorepollam extend almost to 

the Coleroon, 396 1765. July the 9th, 

the Coleroon and Caveri sw'elled, 397. 

Comora 6ay, on the C, of Malabar, 15. m. n. 

ofSevemdroog 1755. Aprils the Bombay 

and Morattoe fleets anchor there, 411. 

Comorin Cape, m, 40. from ^lusuUpatnam to 
C. Comorin, there is no port capable of re- 
ceiving a ship of 300 tons burthen, 112. 
125. The Subah of the Decan riiles from 
Brampore to C. Comorin, 158. the territory 
to Tinivelly extends to C. Comorin, 169. 
The CoUeries are the inhabitants of the woods 
which extend from Tritchinopoly to C. Como- 
rin, 208. The authority of Arcot extends 
from the R. Penar to this Cape, 245. On the 
Malabar Coa.-t, it terminates the kingdom of 
Travencore, 400, the Malabar Coast from i\ 
Comorin to Surat is intersected by many 
Rivers, 407. 

CoNAOBB Angria. See Anqria. 

ConandercoiUt a town in the woods halfwajk>e- 

tween Tritchinopoly and Tanjore. 1753. 

July, t& Eng. army halt there, 296. 

Condamnaigue, Polygar of CoUorepettah. June 
1756, made a prisoner when his place was 
stormed by Mahomed Issoof, 425. 

CoNDANORE ScC. CanuANORE. 

Coiidaviry Province, 1752. Xovetrihery ob- 

tained by M. Bussy ; it adjoins to the dLstricts 
of Masniipatnam, 328. 334. extends be- 

tween the riv^ Kristna and Gondegmna, 
335. its annual revenue rated at 180,000 ru- 
pees, 335 —^ - 1754. The Morattoes, who 
had ravaged Chicacole, pass through Condavir 
in their return, 374. m, 376. 

Cojtcfore, Condoory a town 10. ». from Tanjore. 

^1751. July^ Captain Clarke and Clive 

defeat a Fr. party there, 182. 1753, Aprily 

the K. of Tanjore visits the Nabob Maho- 
medally and M^or La^\Tence here, 281. — ~ 
1756. Julijy the K. deputes Monacgee to visit 
Nabob here, 397. 

Conjeveraniy a considerable to^^^l and pagoda. 


40 m. inland from Madrass. 1751. August 

29tb, Clive marching to Arcot passes through 
it, 183. — Rajahsaheb’s troops take post in the 
pagoda to intercept 2 eighteen pounders, going 
to CUvc, but retire on the approach of a de- 
tachment from Arcot, 185. the Pagoda gar- 
risoned by the French dining the siege of 
Arcot. Clive takes it in Decembery 199, 200. 

uiy 208. '1752. January^ Rajasaheb takes 

possession of it again, and repairs the walls, 

209. it sun-enders again to Clive, 210. 

1754. Aprtly Maphuze Khan loitering there, 
347. until the month of ./w/y, 362. when he 
marches with the Eng. reinforcement from 
thence to Tritchinopoly, 362, 363. m, 372. 

Coolies, the carriers of burthens in Indostan, 

79 niy 81. 1749. many of them drowned 

at Devi Cotah, 112. m, 115. lUy 170. m, 371. 

Cooper, Lieutenant. — — 1752. September y 

killed at Cobelong, 262. 

C()R\ Gkhanabad. Anwarodean Khan had 
been the governor there 52. 

Cootaparahy 5, m. n. e. of Elimiserum, and 5, 

w. of Kelli Cotah, 344. 1754. Fehnuiry 

the 12th, the Eng. detachment with the com- 
pany of grenadiers cut off, 344, 345. 

Cope, Captain. 1749. commands the first 

expedition into Taxuore, 109, 110, 111, 112, 
serves under Major Lawrence in the second, 

and defends Achaveram, 117, 118 1750, 

.ffl/y, commands the Eng. forces sent to join 
Mahomedally at Trivadi, 148. a cannonade 
with the French, 149. differs in opinion with 
Mahomedally concerning the operations, and 
is recalled with the troops to Fort St. David 
in Augusty 149, 150 Dece^nber^ thinks it 
hazardous to attack the Fr. troops returning to 
Pondicherry with the treasures of Naziijing, 

168. 1751. sent with a detachment of 

Euxo^ans and Sepoys to Mahomedally at 
Tritchinopoly, 168. attacks Madura and is 
repulsed, 169, 170. sends 100 Europeans to 
join the English array, 172. December sent to 
command the detachment at Kistnaveram, 
206. is mortally wounded there, 207. 

COROMANDELy COAST OF, m, 25. Madrass 
the Presidency of the English settlements on 
this C. 33. m, 34. m, 35.* — 1745, Barnet’s 
squadron appears on the Coast, 60. and leaves 

it, 61. 1746. Delabourdonnais appears, 

62. /», 64. m, 65. m, 66. the Coast, dangerous 
for ships from the 15th of October to the 20th 
o€ December, 69. and TO.theSouthemmoonsoon 
sets in in Apniy 70. the ruin of Delabourdon- 
nais squadron, the cause of the subsequent 
events on the C. 73. after the loss of Madrass, 
Fort St. David takes tl» rule of the English 

settlements on the 0. 78 1747. Feb. the 

Fr. ships sail away to avoid the English, 85. 

M m m • tlks- 
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the Fr. force on shore greatly superior to the 
Eng. 86. m, 92. the voyage from ilauritius to 
the C. is made in a month from April to Octn- 

ber, 56. m, 97. the nearest passage, 98. 

Dupleix vaunts to the princes of Coromandel, 
the repulse of the siege of Pondichen'y, 106. 
the laud near Devi Cotah the most fertile on 
the coast, 112. no port on this C. capable of 
receiving a ship of 300 tons, 112. boats used 

on the C. 113. 1749. the success of 

Chundasaheb and Murzafajing, raises much 
consternation throughout the Coast, 118 es- 
pecially amongst the enemies of Chundasaheb, 
129. Fort St. Daivd continued the Presidency, 
131. m, 133. The river Kristna bounds the 
Coast to the north, 146, 147. The Nations 
of Coromandel admire the politicks of Du. 
pleix after the deaths of Nazirjing and Murza- 
fajing, 167. the harvest on the Coast of 
Coromandel is generally divided between the 
lord of the land and the cultivator, 171. 
all the rivers on this coast subject to sudden 
alterations. 179. m, 229. m, 334. m, 335. m, 

365. m, 366. >n, 371. 1754. what the 

Eng. andFr. were to possess on this Coast ad- 
justed by the conditional treaty, 375, 376. 
what revenues each had added to their former 
possessions, during the war, 377. »», 405. m, 

406, m, 408. m, 418. m, 420. 1756, 

the Fr. influence with Salabadjing deemed 
the greatest evil to the English amairs in Coro- 
mandel. 434. 

COTHBEDDIN IBEK, Slave of Scheabeddin, 
who gives him the government of Delhi, 10. 
he extends the dominion, becomes indepen- 
dent, and dies in 1219, p, 11. 

Cottapatam, on the sea shore 65. m. x. of Ma- 
drass, belongs to Hangar Yatchamnaigue, 417. 

Covrepauk, fort in the road between Conjeverain 

and Arcot. 1752. Feb. battle near it 

gained by Clive, 210, 211, 212. surrenders 
to him, 212. m, 213. m, 217. m, 347. 

Cbow, Lieutenant, killed December 25th at the 
Choultry in Seringham, 271. 

ConAP.VH, N.abobship, under Golcondah, 158. 

60 leagues from Pondicherry. 1751. 

Feb. Bussy and Salabadjing marched out of 
Cudapah, 166. in, 249. Maphuze Khan re- 
main^ there after the death of Murzafajing, 
346. 

C u n A p A H, Nabob of, 1750. One of 

the three Pitan Nabobs, who accompany 
Nazirjing into the Carnatic, and conspire a- 
gainst him in September, 142. and 143. and 
correspond with Dupleix, 145. He kills 
Nazirjing December the 4th, p, 156. appears 
satisfied with MvCzafajing at Pondicherry, 

160. 1751. attacks the rear of Murzafa- 

jing’s army when mived in the country of 

^^udapah, 163. flees Wounded out of the bat- 


tle, 104. Palamcotah in the Carnatic is the 
Jaghire of the Nabob of Cudapai^t, 326. 
CdDDALORE, Towji belonging to the 
situated about a mile s. ofFoit St. David, de- 
scribed, 78.— — 1746. DecenS'jer the 8th, the 
Fr. march to attack it, but retreat in confu- 
sion, 81, 82. the 30th, another attemps frus- 
trated in the embarkation, 83, 84. 1748. 

January, the prepare to attack it again, but 
are deterred by Major Lawrence encamping, 

88. June 17th, deceived by a stratagem, 

they attack it in the night, and axe repulsed. 
91. m, 109. 

D. 

D abul, on the Coast of Malabar, 8 m, s, 
of Severndroog, 407. which when at- 
tacked by Com. James in March 1755, ex- 
pects assistance from Dabul, 412. April, Se- 
vemdroog being taken, Ramageeptmt pro- 
poses to Com. James to attack Dabul, 413. 
D A L A w A Y, or Reoest, of Mysoke 202. 

See Regent, under Mysore. 

Dalaway's ChottUry, situated close to the s. bank 
of the Caveri, 6 m, e. of Tritchinopoly. 
Major Lawrence returning with the army 
from Tanjore arrives there August the 7th 
1753. p. 299. 

Dalton, C^tain 1750. March, de;puted 

with Major Lawrence to treat with Naziijing 

138, 139. 1761. June, commands the 

advanced post at the Streights of Utatoor, 
174. is attacked in his retreat, and beats off 
the Enemy, 175, 176, 177. irives the Fr. 

a battery on the s. of the Caveri, 201. 
(Wcober, with the company of grenadiers, res- 
cues the wood carts, 203. 1752.,. succeeds 

Captain Cope in the post at Kistnaveram, and 
sends forward the Mysore army, follows them, 
and arrives at Tritchinopoly February the 6th, 
207, 208. March 28th, joins Major Lawrence 
and the reinforcement with a large detach- 
ment, 214, 215, active in the action of that 
day, 216. April 1st, sent with 400 Europeans 
to attack Chundasaheb’s camp in the night, 
but is misled, 217. Aprii 3rd, takes Blimisc- 
rum, 218, 219. April the 9th, takes a gun 
from the enemy on the other Bide of the Ca- 
veri, 219. May the 9th, detached at attack 
D’Auteuil at Utatoor, who engages him, is 
beaten back, awd abandons the fort, of which 
Dalton takes possession, 226, 227, 228. joins 
Clive at Samiaveram, serves under him as a 
Volunteer in the cannonade of Enemy’s 
camp, and reduction of Pitchandah, 228, 229, 
230. June 3d commands the advanced guar^ 
and receives the surrender of the Fr. troopac;^ 
Jumbakistna, 239. appointed to command in 
Tritchinopoly, 244. is persent at the con- 
ference. 
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ference, wlffen the Mysore deputies demand 
vthe city oi^the Nabob, 244,245, 246. force 
of his garrison, 247. d^ects the schemes of 
the Mysoreanlj^to surprize the city, 257, 258. 
tries to seduce ' them to Siake an attack, 258, 
259. reinforces the Pagoda of Warriore, 260. 
the Regent dissembles civility to him, 260. 
December 23d, beats up the Regent’s camp 
under Seringham in the night, 268, 269. posts 
a detachment of 70 Europeans, and 300 
Sepoys on the great choultry in the Island, 
269, ■w'ho are cut off the next day, 269, 270, 
271. turns the Mysore troops, which had been 
admitted as a guarantee, out of the city, 271. 

-1753, a detachment puts to the sword all 

the Mysoreans in th5 Pagoda of Veiore, 272. 
they cut off all provisions, 273. April 10th, 
discover that there is no grain in the Nabob’s 
magazines, and sends express intelligence of 
this to Major La^vrence at Trivadi, 280, 281. 
cannonades for several nights the Mysore 
camp at Eacquire’s Tope, 282, 283. m, 284. 
May, clears Nabob when stop — ^by his 
troops in the city, 294. lets them go over to 
the enemy, 296. the army being at Tanjore, 
he blows up 'Warriore, but the explosion fails 
at Weycondah, 296. much distressed for pro- 
visions, 297. discovers the treachery of De 
Cattans, 297, 298, 299. Augnet the 9th, 
cannonades the enemy’s cavalry during the 
action of the convoy, 301, 302. wi, 304. 
^ept. 21st, sends Sepoys from the city, who 
pick up some of the fugitives from the battle 
of the Sugar-loaf rock, 313. Octohei\ quits the 
command of Tritchinoi>oly, and retuiaib to 
England, 316. JK 

Dalton's Battery^ made by him in then|FW. 
gateway of Tritchinopoly, 320. m, 298, as- 
saulted by the Er. in the night, Novemb, 27th, 
1753, p, 320 to 324. 

Damalcherri^ Passes, into the Carnatic from the 

w. 1740, May 20th, the Nab. Doastally 

killed there by the Morattoes, 41. they lye 
about 30 m. n. of Amboor, 127. 

DamebX/A Vbnkitapah, considerable Poly- 
gar, w. w. of Madrass, n. and w. of Bangar 

Yatcham’s Country. 1766, December ^ 

compounds tributes with Mahomcdally for 
100,000 Rupees, 417. 

Danishmend Khan 1766, Governor of Ma- 

dura, where Mahomed Issoof finds every thing 
in disorder, 423, 424. ' 

Darby, East India Ship, taken by Angria in 
1736, p, 410. 

D’AiTTEriL, commands the troops sent to join 
Murzafajing and Chundasaheb, 126. Jtfly 
23d, gains the battle of Amboor, 127, 128. 

—^“7*29. 1750, February^ louiH the army of 

Murzafajing at Villanore with 2000 Euro- 
peans, 138. expostulate'^ with Major Law- 
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reiice, and cannonades the English quarters, 
140. on the mutiny of the French officers, or- 
ders the whole battalion to return to Pondi- 
cherry, 140. is accompanied by Chundasaheb 
and attacked by the Morattoes in the retreat, 
142. surprizes one of the quarters ofNazir- 
jing’s camp in the night, 145. follows Bussy 
with the main body, when Bussy attacks Gin- 

gee, 151. 1751, commands the Fr. troops 

with Chvmdasaheb in the fight at Volcondah, 

173 1752, April 14th, aiTives at Utatoor 

with a reinforcement intended to join the Er. 
troops with Mr. Law, 222. marches from 
Utatoor, but returns into the fort on the ap- 
proach of Clive, 222. May 9th, engages Ba- 
ton’s party near Utatoor, mid marches away 
in the night to Volcondah, 227. advances 
again towards Utatoor, is met by Clive ; re- 
treats to Volcondah, is defeated there, and 
surrenders his whole party to Clive, 233, 234, 
235. w, 236. is a prisoner in Major Law- 
rence’s camp at Seringham, 239. 

DECANf Territory, Soitbahship of Jr- 
RISniCTION IN GENERAL. MoSt of the 
Mogul conquests in the Peninsula are under 
the Subah of the Decan, 35. the Carnatic is 
one of the most considerable Nabobships under 
the Decan, 37. Ghaziodin Khan prefers the 
post of captain general at Delhi to this Su- 
baship, 124. six proA-inces comprehended in 
it, 1.57, 158. of which Golcondah, one, 
has 6 Nabobships, 158. the jurisdiction ex- 
tends from Brampore to C. Comorin, and 
eastward to the Sea, 158. 161. «i, 165. 

1752, Dupleix’s projects of acquisitions 

in the Decan, 248. October, Ghaziodin Khan 
approaching, 273. Tripetti, one of the most 
famous temples in the Decan, 317. m, 328. 
the rains in the Decan between Golcondah and 
Aurengabad continue from the beginning of 
July to the end of September, 332. m, 335. m, 
336. m, 337. Morarirow’s principality de- 
pends on the Subahship, 363. m, 378. 

1755. Bussy continued by Godeheu in the 
management of the Fr. affairs in the De- 
can, 403, project in England to ruin the 
French influence in the ^ecan, 405. which, 
in the beginning of 1756, is well nigh broken 
by the rupture between Bussy and Salabadjing, 
425. Jefferally, the late Nab. of Rajahmun- 
drum, receives Jaghires in the Decan, 426. 
Shanavaze Khan proposes to Balagerow, to 
rid the Dccan of the French, 428. several 
Morattoe Chiefs hold feifs in the Decan on 
condition of military service to the Soubahship, 
431. consequences^pprehended by the 
English from the Frencn influence in the Dc- 
can 434. Niemiel, the most powerful of the 
Rajahs in the Dccan. J»otween Pnni and Gql-_ 
coiulah, 436. 
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DECANy SuBVH, or Vk'euoy of. Indm- 
duals. Nizaiiiahuuluck in 1736, p, 22, 23. 
■who was preceded by his father Ghaziodean 
Khan, 53. and in 1748, is succeeded by his 
son Naziijing, 122. who is opposed by his 
nephew Murzafajiirg, 124. w'ho on the 4th of 
Decemb. 1750, is hailed Subah in the field of 

battle on the death of Nazirjing, 156. 

1751, Feb't'uaryi on the death of Murzafajing, 

hlr. Bussy proclaims Salabadjing. 1752. 

but Ghaziodin Khan, the elder brother ob* 
tains the commission at Delhi, 250. In 1751, 
June^ no Subah had made his residence at Au« 
rengabad since the death of Nizamahnuluck, 

251. 1752, on the death of Ghaziodut 

Khan, his son Scheabeddin is supposed to as- 
sert his father’s pretensions 274. 

De Cattans. See Cattans. 

DELABOURDONNAIS. See BOL’RDOX- 
NAIS. 

DELHI, the ancient kingdom of. 1200, 

' conquered by Scheabeddin, 10. 1219, the 

dominion extended by Cothbeddin Ibeck, who 
is succeeded by Aramschah, and he by Ilit- 
mische, 11. who conquers Multan, 12. who 
dies in 1235, his successors to 1246, are Fi^ 
rotize Schah Rocneddin, the Princess Radia- 
theddin, Beharamschah, Massoodschah Ala- 
eddin,MahomedschahNassereddin, who made 
great conquests in India, 12. he is succeeded 
by Akeddm, who was aliye in 1317 : achasm 
of 80 years in D’Herbelot : Sultan Mahmood 
reigns and w conquered by Tamerlane in 
1398, p, 12, 13, 14. the succession of these 
Dynasties are given by Feritsha, 30. Error 
concerning Arabians from Masulipatnaiii giv- 
ing a race of kings to Delhi, 147. 

DELHI, EMPIRE OF, ajid (iovenmient un- 
der the successors of Tamerlane, who are tlie 
present Dynasty of GREAT MOGULJS, viz 
Fir Mahomed, 1404, p, 16. Sultan Sharoch, 
1446. p, 16. after whom they have little in- 
fluence in India until Babr, who conquers 
Sultan Ibrahim Loudi in 1526. and dies 
1530,^, 17. Homniaion to 1556, p, 17. Ac- 
bar the 160-5,/), 18. Gehangir to 1607, p, 18. 
Schah Gehan to^666, p, 18. Aurengzebe to 
1707, /), 18. Behader Schuh, lehandcr Schah, 
Furuckshirc, to 1710, p, 19. Raffeih at Dirjat, 
Raffeih al Doulat, Mahomed Schah, to 1739, 
p, 20, 21. when Thomas Kouli Khan takes 
and sacks Delhi, 22, 23. Feritsha’s history 
of the Mahomedan Dynasties of Delhi from 

977 to 1605, p, 30. See Feuit.sha. 

1732. Doastally could not obtain a eomniisson 
from Delhi, 37. after the retreat of the Per- 
sians Nizamalmulmik is afraid of attacks from 
Delhi, 39 and 45. of late years the Morattoes 
. have frequently beeq^t the gates of Delhi, 40. 
In 1743, Nizamalmuluck fears nothing more 


from Delhi, his son GhaziodJn being ap- 
pointed Captain General the^e, 50. -m 

1747, the Europeans as ignorant of Arcot,*^ 

of Delhi, 85. 1748, Inva.<on of the Ab- 

daili, death of Ma^lomed ScSiah, his son Ah- 
med Schah proclaimed Emperor at Delhi in 
Aprils 122. Ghaziodin prefers his employ- 
ment at Delhi to the Soubahship of the Decan 

124. 1749, the English presidency on the 

C, of Coromandel awedbyrespeetto the Court 

of Delhi, 132. 1750, Nazirjing marching 

towards Delhi, returns to encounter Murzafa- 
jing, 137. whose pretensions are supported by 
the \izir at Delhi, 158. manners of the Court, 

167. 1752, the head of Chundasa- 

lieb said to be sent thither to be viewed 
by the Emperor, 241. 1751, the Morat- 

toes hired by Ghaziodin Khan at Delhi to op- 
pose Salabadjing, 251. who receives a Dele- 
gate from thence, 252 and 435. 1752, 

Ghaziodin Khan marches from Delhi into the 
Decan, 273. accompanied from thence by De 

Volton, the Mogul’s physician, 274. i753, 

Scheabeddin, son of Ghaziodin Khan, takes 
great part in the distracted aifairs of Delhi, 

336. m, 33S. 1754, a fictitious patent 

from Delhi produced by the Fr. deputies at 
Sadrass, 340. m, 378. 

DELHIy power, and authority of the Govern- 
ment not all the Countries of Indostan are 

subjected to the throne of Delhi, but some re- 
main only tributary, 35, 36. Nabobs must be 
confirmed from Delhi, 36. 

DELHI, City, the present not situated exactly 
on the same spot as the ancient, 14, the Mor- 
rJfcpes have of late years often been at the 
fiHh of Delhi, 40. In 1747, Delhi little 
knowm to the Europeans in the Indie, 85 a vast 
j)iece of cannon said to be sent from Delhi to 

Arcot, 190. 1752, June, it is given out 

thet Chundasaheb’s head was sent to Delhi, 
241. 

DELEYRIT. 1755. Governor of Pondi- 

cherry, a moderate man, remonstrates against 
the expedition of the Eng. into the Madura 
and Tinivelly Countries, 395, 396. sends 
Maissin against Terriore, but orders him to 
desist from attacking Arielore, and Wariore- 

pollam, 396, 397. 1756, Januarpt sends 

a large force into the field to prevent to Eng. 
from attacking Velore, 418. 

Deputy, one of the council at Madrass sent to 
Velore. January, 1756, his transactions there, 
419, 420. 

Devre Cotah, territory contiguous to Ma- 
sulipatnam, belonging to the Fr. from which 
they drew revenues in 1754, p, 376. 

Df.vi, Divi, Island, 1754, it is agreed by4kfi» 
truce, that this I. shall be equally divided be- 
tween the Eng. a»d the Fr. 375. m, 376. 

Devi 
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Devi CoTAH«f fort aiid cU&triet. 1749, ob- Dragoons, a troop with Bu-^sv in p, 

ject of the expeditions of the English agamst save the Fr. Ilussars, 432. 

^e K. of Tanjore, 108. ^^the first expedition DUAK, the officer next to the Xabob, nianaiic-^ 
under the coifmand of Capt. Cope, unsuc- the revenues, disbursements, and customs', 

cessful, 109 to 1^2. advanteges expected from takes possession for tlie emperor of the estates 

its port, manufactures, and soil, 112, 113. of the feudatories on their death, 28. the 

attacked and taken by Major Lawrence, 113 word is sometimes employed by us instead 

to 117. death of a Tanjorine of a high caste of the proper name of the indh idual hold- 

there, 116, 117, ceded by the K. of Tanjore iiig the office. The Duaus mentioned in this 

to the E. I. Company : its revenues, 118. a Volume are — O f Aiu;ot, 

gaiTison left in it, 130, wi, 181. 17dl. Gulam Hassein, ///, ‘>7. (’hundasalieb, ^ ice 

Julyy becomes very commodious for the com- Duan to Gulam Il-j'-^eiii, 38. Mecr Assud. 

munication w’ith Tritchinopoly, 182. Cap- w, 39. 42. Uncertain wlio, chosen by the 

tain Clarke marches from thence "with a de- friends of Subderally when they proclaimed 


tachment, 182. 1752, May^ Major Law- 

rence orders battering cannon from thence to 
Seringham, 232. which are sent and arrive 

237. 1753, some of the sick of the army 

sent thither, 283. the Seijeant at Chiliambrum 
retreats to De^d Cotah, 287. Morarirow afraid 
to join the Fr. in attacking it, 305. Aiigust^ 
Septemhery a large reinforcement sent by sea 
from Madrass to Devi Cotah, 307. Paiamco- 
tah relieved from hence by Lieut. Frazer, 326, 

327. 1754, Marchy Captain Pigou sent 

from Madrass with a reinforcement to De^d 
Cotah, 345. who wait there for more troops, 
346. and for Maphuze Khan, 347. Lieut. 
Frazer returns, 358. a small detachment sent 
to assist Chiliambrum, routed, 358. Capt. Pi- 
gou, wdth a stronger relieves Palamcotah, 359. 
and marches from Devi C'otah to Tritchino- 
poly, 361. 1754, Deceuibcfy left to the 

English by the truce, 375. 

De Volton, See Volton. 

D’Heebelot, See Heebelot. ^ 

Diego ReySy Island, belonging to the Fr. parti- 
culars c^ceming it in p, 92. 95, 96, 

Dindigul. 1736, Chundasaheb places his 

brother Saducksaheb there, 39. who is routed 
andkilled coming from thence to his assistance, 
44. Lachenaigue’s country lies in the road 
from Manapax to Dindigul, 381, 

DOASTALLY, Nab. of Akcot, 1732, 

succeeds his uncle 8adatulla, against the w'ill 
of Nizamalmuluck, 37. nvea one of his 
daughters in marriage to Mortizally, and an- 
other to Chundasaheb, 38. whom he lets act 

as Duan, 38. 1736, sends his son Subder- 

ally and Chundasaheb against Tritchinopoly 
38, 39. and continues Chundasaheb in the 

government there, 39. 1739, the Mo- 

rattoes incited to invade him by Nizamalmu- 
luck, 39, 40, 1740, May 20th, encounters 

them at Amboor, is betrayed, and killed in the 
battle, 41, 42. m, 43. had withheld the tri- 
bute from Nizamalmuluck, 45. m, 127. 
Dtwtabad, fortress 8. m, from Aiirengabad, 
esteemed impregnable, 333. 

Dow, Alexander, has transmuted and published 
the history of Feritsha, a valuable work, 30 


his son Seid Mahomed, Nabob, 50. 

Of S a l a b a i> j I n o, 

Seid Laskax Khan, w, 329, 330, 331, 332. 
333, 334, 335. Shanavaze Khan, 426, 
427. 

DUPLEIX, Governor of PONDI- 
CHERRY, 1742. forms connexions with 

Chundasaheb, 43 and 45. 1745. prevails 

on Anwarodean to prohibit Com. Barnet from 
attacking the French on the C. of Coroman- 
del, 61.- — —1746. 63. has no authority 

over Maxixitius and Bourbon, 64. jealous of 
Delabourdonnais, 64. m, 65. forbid by An- 
warodean from attacking Madrass, whom he 
appeases by promising to give him the town, 
C8, 69. disavows the treaty of ran- 

som for Madra'-s*. and thwarts all Delaboui- 
donnais operations, 69. iiisi>ts that he pro- 
tract the term of restoring Matirass, 71. sends 
one of the coimcil of Pondicherry to govern 
it, 71. his friends in France procured the im- 
prisonment of Delabourdonnais in the Bastlle, 
72. unwilling to employ hostilities against 
Maphuze Khan at Madr^, 73. his reception 
of the Eng. Governor, 78. recalls Paradis 
from Madrass to command agamst Fort St. 
David, 79. Dcce7nber ih.c Uth, sends his troops 
against St. David under the command of Bury, 
w'ho retire in confusion, 81 to 83. December y 
30th, attempts another expedition to surprize 
Cuddalore, by sending the troops 'in boats, 

who are beat back by the surf, 83. 1747. 

January^ carries the war^nto the Nabob’s 
country nciir Madrass, in order to make him 
withdraw his troops from the Eng. at Fort St. 
David, 84. informs the Nabob of the arrival 
of the Fr. ships, and represents the Eng. at 
Fort St. David as abandoned by their coun- 
trymen, 84. the Nabob orders Maphuze 
Khan to treat with him, and sends back 
from Arcot his nephew' Kiijean and another 
deputy, who had been m^e prisoners at kla- 
drass, 84. Febmaryy scn«ls away the Fr. ships 
to avoid the return of the Eng. s(juadron, 85. 
receives Maphuze KWin at Pondicherry 
makes a treaty of peace with him, on whicli 
the Nabob rccalia his troop- from Fort 

St. 
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St. David, 85. m, 86. March the 1st, sends 
his army against Fort St. David, and recalls 
them on the appearance the Eng. squadron, 

87. 1748, January, practises with the 

commander of the Tellicherry Sepoys, 88, 
June, during the absence of the Engl, squa- 
dron, sends his troops to surprize Cuddalore 
who are repulsed by Major Lawrence, 91. 
makes preparations to resist the armament un- 
der the command of Admiral Boscawen, 91. 
Siege of Pondicherry, 91 to 106. sings Te 
Deum, and writes letters throughout India, 
magnifying his resistance of the siege, 106. 

1749. learns the state of Chvmdasaheb’s 

affairs from his wife at Pondicherry, and forms 
schemes of obtaining territories, 119, 120. 
had governed the Fr. settlements in Bengal, 
120. and resolves to assist Chundasaheb, 120. 
propably these views made him thwart those 
of Lahourdonnais, 120. guarantees the pay- 
ment of Chundassiheb’s ransom to the Morat- 
toes, 120, 121. June, July, sends D’Autueil 
with a body of troops to join Chundasaheb and 
Murzafajing, 126. on whose success the Engl, 
cannot reproach his conduct, 130. gets intel- 
ligence from the catholics at St. Thomh, 131. 
August, receives Chimdasaheb and Murzafa- 
jing, and obtains from them a grant of 81 
vill^es near Pondicherry, 132. his plans sup- 
port^ in France, 132. Octoier, enjoins Chun- 
ossahebnot to be led away from the attack of 
Tritchinopoly, 183. who conceals from him 
his want of money, 134. is anxious at the de- 
tention of the army before Tanjore, 135. 

1750, on the approach of Naziijing, urges 
the attack of Tanjore, 136. on the return of 
the army, rebukes Chundasaheb for not hav- 
ing proceeded directly to Tritchinopoly, 137. 
assists him with money and 2000 Europeans to 
oppose Naziijing, 138. March 20th, attempts 
to reclaim the mutinous officers by severity, 
139. m, 141. not depressed by the mutiny and 
retreat of his army, nor by the captivity of 
Murzafajing, but orders his army to take the 
field again, and schemes to raise Naziijing 
enemies in his own camp, 143, 144. treats 
with him in behalf of Chundasaheb and Mur- 
zafajing, 144. and sends deputies to him, who 
establish a correspondence with the Pitan Na- 
bobs, 144. orders D’Autueil to make some at- 
tack on Nazujing’s camp, which succeeds, 
145. July, sends a ship, which takes Masuli- 
patnam, 146, 147. the Pitan Nabobs adiuse 
him to proceed to action. 'The French troops 
take Trivadi, 147, 148. rout MahomedaUy 
as soon as left Ipr the English, 150, 151. take 
Gingee, 151, 15^ Naziijing sends deputies 
to treat with him, 153. and offers all he had 
asked, 154. Naziijing had sent the treaty to 
liim ratified, 156. Dupleix is informed by 
Chundasaheb of the victory, of Naziijing’s 


death, and the elevation of Murzafajing, who 
refers his dispute with the Ktan Nabobs to 
Dupleix, 158, f59. December 15, recSives 
Murzafajing at Pondiche^yy, 159. and the 
Pitan Nabobs, <59. med&tes in their differ- 
rences, 160, installs Murzafajing as Suhah, 
and is declared by him Governor for the Mo- 
gul of all the coimtries S. of the Kristna. 
Chundasaheb is declared Nabob of Arcot 
under the authority of Dupleix, 161. Maho- 
medally treats with him, 162. partakes of the 

treasures of Naziijing, 162. 1751. Ja- 

nuary, sends 300 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, 
and 10 field pieces under the command of 
Bussy, with Murzafajing, into the Decan, 163. 
acknowledges the *itle of Salabadjing on the 
death of Murzafajing, 166. his politics ad- 
mired in Coromandel, 167. the English resolve 
to assist Mahomedally, lest he should make 
alliance with Dupleix, 168. March Dupleix 
plants flags in token of sovereignty round the 
bounds of Fort St. David, which determines 
the English to take the field, 171. The events 
of the war, from April 1751, to February 1752, 
are related without mention of Dupleix, from 
p, 171, top, 213, and may be found under 
the Englfrh and French Army, and the 

officers mentioned. 1752, March, Clive 

destroys the town of Dupleix Fateabad, which 
Dupleix was raising on tiie spot where Nazir- 
jing was killed, 213. he orders Law to inter- 
cept the Engl, reinforcement, 214. the retreat 
of Law into the I. of Seringham was contrary 
to his orders, 222. he sends a reinforcement 
with D’Autueil 222. his inveteracy to Ma- 
homedally, 239, m, 249. his policy in taking 
possession of Masulipatnam, 250. m, 252. 
Salabadjing appoints him Nabob,of the Car- 
natic, 436. which he publishes on the death of 
Chundasaheb, continues the war, foments the 
discontent of the Mysoreans, andproclaims Ba- 
jahsaheb Nabob, 252, 253. on the success of 
his troops at Vicravandi, orders them to en- 
camp at Chimundelum, 255, takes 200 Swiss 
going in boats from Madrassto Fort St, Da- 
vid, 255. rashly orders Kiijean to give battle, 
who is beaten, 256, 257. practises to estrange 
the Mysoreans, and to gain^ Morarirow, 260. 
and makes a treaty with them, 261, Septem- 
ber, sends a reinforcement to Chinglapett 
and Cobelong, 263. promises to assist the Ee- 
gent, 268. — 41-1753^ March, thejunetion of the 
Morattoes enables him to make head in the 
Carnatic, 273. Ghaziodean Khan sends De 
Volton to him with offers, 274. disburse his 
own money in the war, 275. offers Mortizally 
the Nabobship, 275, protracts the war on the 
sea coast, that the Mysoreans might rs^sje 
Tritchinopoly, 277. seduces Mortizally to 
Pondicherry, ard gets a sum of monCT from 
him, but permits him to return to Xelore, 


278. April* on the march of Major Law- 
rence to Tr.'tehinopoly, sends troops to Se- 
rihgham, 283. Mortizall* renews his corres- 
pondence witbaDupleix and besieges Trino- 
malee, 287. DlJpleix sei«is a stronger rein- 
forcement with 3000 Morattoes to Sering- 
ham, 288, 289. orders Brenier to employ De 
Cattans as a spy in Tritchinopoly, 297 and 
298. June, errs in employing the reinforce- 
ments arrived from France against Verdache- 
luni, Trinomalee, and Palamcotah, 304, 305, 
306. August, sends them, with Morarirow 
and his Morattoes to Seringham, 306, m, 307. 
threatens the K. of Tanjore, 319. sends what 
force remained at Pondicherry against Palam- 
cottah, 326. orders Bussy to return to the com- 
mand and management of affairs in the Decan, 
332. sagacity of his projects, |336. December, 
shews inclination to end the war in the Car- 
natic, 337. 1754. January, his commis- 

sions from Murzafajing, Salabadjing and the 
Great Mogul produced at the conference at 
Sadrass, 338. rejects MahomedaUy’stitles, 339. 
Letter of the Mogul to him suspicious, 339, 
340, 341. he procured the release of Ma- 
phuze Khan after the battle of Amboor, 346. 
AprU, sends troops to Palamcotah, 358.— - ■ 
1754. the Fr. ministry recall him without 
application from the ministry of England, 
365, 366, August 2d, Godeheu arrives at 
Pondicherry, and Dupleix resigns the govern- 
ment to hiin, 366. appears in the equipage of 
his Moorish dignities, 367. October 14, sails 
for France, 377. Godeheu refuses to pay the 
money he had borrowed for the war, 377. for 
which Dupleix is pressed in France, 378. ge- 
neral character of his qualities tind conduct, 
esteem fcr Bussy, 378, 379. his successor De- 
leyrit left by Godeheu with more contracted 
powers, 380. The Mysorean was a dupe to 
his promises, 389. m, 403. m, 436, 

Dupleix Mrs. wife of Mr. Dupleix. 1748. 

corresponds in the Malabar language with the 
interpreter of the late governor of Madrass, to 

make the Tellicherry Sepoys desert, 88. 

1752. corresponds with Morarirow, 261. 
Dupleix Fateabad, a town, which Dupleix was 
building on Jhe spot where Naziijing was 
killed, in commemoration of that event, des- 
troyed by Clive, in June, 1752, p, 213. 
DUTCH, have possessions in the Malay islands, 
s. to the coasts of New Ho3and, e. to lands 

unknown, 1, 1746. May, 6 Dutch ships, 

with 430 soldiers, sail with Mr. Boscawen to 
the attack of Mamitius, 92 and 96. proceed to 

Batavia, June 27th, 98.- 1748. the Dutch 

at Nagapatam send 120 Europeans to assist at 
-.""ise siege of Pondicherry, 98. Sadrass belongs 

to the Dutch, 337. 1752. the Morattoes 

of Jonagee bum the DuF'h factory at Bimli- 
patam, 374. 1756. The King of Tra- 


vencore gained advantages over the Dutch on 
the coast of Malabar, 400, In 1724, the 
Dutch attack Gheriah without success, 410. 

Dovelaek, 1753, 1754. deputed by the Fr. 
E. I. Company to negotiate with the Engl, 
ministry in London concerning the affairs of 
India, 365. 

E. 


■pAftT INDIA COMPANY, ENG. 1745. 

Commodore Barnet in answer to Anwaro- 
dean’s prohibition, says that he acts indepen- 
dently of the agents of the E. I. C. 61. 

1746. theterritory of Madrass had been grant- 
ed by the Great Mogul to the E. I. C. about 
100 years, 65. August 18th, A ship belong- 
ing to the E. I. C. attaeked in Madrass road 
by the Fr. squadron, 66. September 10th, 
another taken when Madrass surrenders, 68. 
the effects of the company there taken posses- 
sion of by Fr. commissaries, 68. and with part 
of the military stores laden on board the Fr. 
ships, 69. bills given on the Company for the 
ransom of the town, 69. Fort St. David pur- 
chased by the E. I. Company about 100 years 

before, 78. 1748 one of their ships taken 

in sight of Bombay, 89. Eleven of their ships 
serve as transports in Mr. Boscawen’s expe- 
dition, 92. 1749. the K. of Tanjore cedes 

Devi Cotah to them, 118. after the loss of 
Madiass the E. I. C. ordered Fort St. Daiid 
to be the presidency, 131. August, Mr. Bos- 
cawen takes possession of St. Thomfe for the 
Company, 131. their agents in India were not 
at this time authorized to engage in military 

operations, 132. 1750. Deputies sent to 

treat with Naziijing on the interests of the 
E. I. C. 139. a territory near Madrass ceded 

to the E. I. C. by MahomedaUy, 146. 

1752. June, the mercantile affairs of the Com- 
pany greatly distressed by the war of Chun- 
dasaheb, 220. the military stores taken with 
D’ AutueB at V olcondah reserved for the Com- 
pany, 235. 1754, their distresses by the 

war increased by the resljaint of enlarging 
their capital, 339, the removal of Suecogee 
and the restoration of Monacgee essential to 
the Company’s interests, 361. the directors ask 
assistance of the government in England, to 
carry on the war, 365. the Eng. Company em- 
power Mr. Saunders, and some other members 
of the council of Madrass, to treat with Mr. Oo- 
deheu, 366. the conditional treaty to be con- 
firmed or annulled by tl)^ two Companies in 
Europe, 375. one thousand of the Eng. Com- 
pany’s Sepoys left with Maphuze Khan in the 
Southern countries, ^1. the Company ij|, 
London project an expedition from Bombay 
against Sallabadjing and the Fr. troops in hn 

services. 
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service, 40-5. reward the services of Clive, 

406. their marine force at Bombay, 409. 

1756, the misfortunes in Bengal threaten the 
greatest danger ever incurred by their estates 
in the East Bidies, 434. 

HAST INDIA COMPANY, FRENCH. See 
under FRENCH. 

EAST INDIES, what Countries and Islands are 
comprehended in them, 1. the Eng. commerce 
in the East Indies depended on the success of 
, the wars in Coromandel and Bengal, 34 m, 

91 1749. the squadrons under Boscawen, 

the greatest European marine force ever seen 
in the East Indies, 98. m, 365, m, 366. Du- 
pleix raised the reputation of his nation in 
the E. Indies, and probably intended to drive 
the other Europeans out of them, 378. the 
greatest danger ever mcurred by the Com- 
pany in the E. Indies, 434. 

Elephant. Murzafajing’s, 159. Elephants em- 
ployed at the storm of Arcot to force the 
gates, 194. carry baggage, 392. 

EUrempeixah, Polygar of, the place lies between 

Coilorepettah and Chevelpetore. 1756, 

June, redeems his hostages, 426. 

EKmiaerum, a fortified pagoda on a rock, 3 m. 
s. E. of the French Bock, the Fr. had movmted 

cannon there. 1762. March 28. Major 

Lawrence marches between Elimiaenim and 
the Fr. Bock, when the two armies cannonade, 
216. m, 217. April, taken by Dalton, 218, 

219 1763. Augtat, taken again from the 

Fr. by Monacgee, 303. October, an Eng. de- 
tachment left in it, 316. Cootaparah is 5 m. 

N. E. of Elimisenim, 344 1754. Feh. the 

garrison at Eliraiserum march to secure Coo- 
taparah during the action of the convoy and 
grenadiers, 345. m, 352. May 23d, the 
guards withdrawn from Elimiserum, when 
the army march to Tanjore, 358. July, the 
enemy change their camp several times be- 
tween Elimiserum and the five rocks, 364. 
Natalpettah, 6 m. e. of Elimiserum, 368. a 
deep water-course passes between Elimiserum 
and the Fr. rock, which the army coming 
from Tanjore cross, andengage the French and 
Mysoreans, August the 17th, 368. August 
22d, Monacgee takes Elimiserum and the Fr. 
party there, 370. 

Elobe, Pbovince, was governed many 
years by Anwarodean, 53. inhere it is erro- 
neously called Yalore. 1753, November, 

obtained by Bussy for the Fr. company, 334. 
lies to the n. w. of Mustaphanagur, 335.- — 
1754, the Morattoes who had invaded Rajah- 
mundrum and Chiaacote return through Elore, 
374. Its revenues not specified, 376. 

E3IPEBOK, EMPIKE, meaning the MOGUL. 

1762. De Voltes brings Duplebt a blank 

paper, to which the great seal of the Empire 

- vs affixed, 274,— 1766, June, Bussy asserts 


that he held his Moorish digidties, not from 
Salabadjing, but the Emperor, 432. 
Delhi ; and Grea^Mogul, under Mogul. 
ENGLAND. N. B. the worvL'Europe in a few 
instances is improperly usen in our narrative 

instead of England. 1746. two ships of 

50 guns, and 1 of 20, join Mr. Barnet’s squa- 
dron from England, who sends back one of 20 
and 1 of 60, p. 61. The trade from Eng- 
land to the C. of Coromandel, with that car- 
ried on from one part of India to another, had 
raised Madrass to opulence and reputation, 
65 1748. January, Major Lawrence ar- 

rives at Fort St. David from England, 88. 
April, Admiral Griffin’s squadron reinforced 
by 3 ships from England, 89. What ships and 
vessels of Mr. Boscawen’s armament belonged 

to the navy of England, 92. 1749. 

January, Griflin sails with a 60 and two 20 
gun ships to England, 98. October 21st, Mr. 
Boscawen with the fleet sails to England, 133. 
1751. the English at Fort St. David re- 
frain from hostilities against the French, be- 
cause not authorized from England, 167. 
Major Lawrence had gone from Fort St. 
David to England in the preceding October, 
187. Mr. Bobins arrived from thence at Fort 
St. David about that time, 168. July, recruits 
from Europe arrived at Fort St. David, 181. 
— 1762. March 16th, Major Lawrence 
arrives again at Fort St. David from England, 
213. two companies of Swiss and other rein- 
forcements arrive at Madrass from England, 
255. the recruits from England vile, 261. 

1753, Captain Dalton returns to Europe, 

316. 1754. Keinforcements arrived at 

Madrass from Europe, """ ' ’ 'I 

obliged to make pea 

terms, in conformity to orders from Europe, 

371 1755. January 13th, Mr. Saunders 

proceeds to England, 379. Col. Heron lately 
arrived from England, 380. troops from Eng- 
land arrive at Bombay, intended for an ex- 
pedition projected in London, 405. their 
ntunber, they arrive in October with Clive, 

406. 1766. the ship Darby, coming from 

England richly laden, taken by Angria about 
28 years ago, 410. 

ENGLISH. THE, expressing or implying Thb 
Nation in General, or their Intbeests 
and Establishments in INDIA in general 

the Eng. Establishments in Indostaa are 

under Bombay, Madrass, suid Calcutta, 33. 
in which the Ihiglish have been engaged in 
war since the year 1745, p, 34. their commerce 
in the E. Indies depended on the success of 
the wars in Coromandel and Bengal, 34. 
take part in the war of Coromandel iiiiiiiii- 
ately after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 35. 

1746. the ^idiob Anwarodean Khan 

insists that aU officers of the Eng. nation are 

equally 
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equally obliged to respect bis authority in the 

Carnatic, ’^l. 1746. Aprils the Eng. 

SSairs in India threatened with danger, when 
Commodore Bunet died, 62. useful to con- 
template the pi^)gress m^e by the English in 
Indostan in the science and spirit of war after 

the loss of Madrass, 68.- 1748. January^ 

the Medway had been the principal cause of 
all the English disgraces and misfortunes in 
India, 88. Tellicherry an English settle- 
ment, 87. 1748, After the raising of the 

siege of Pondicherry, the military character 
of the French regarded as greatly superior to 
that of the EnglSh, 106. the English hud 
establishments in Indostan many years before 

the French, 118, llA 1752. July. Du- 

pleix violates the Eng. colours at sea by tak- 
ing 200 Swiss going to Fort St. David in 
boats, 255. Mrs. Dupleix in her letters to Mo- 
raxirow represents the English as a mercantile 

people unfit for war, 260. 1754 Sept Ad- 

lercron commands the Eng. troops in India,372. 

ENGLISH, The, meaning their Government, 
Presidencies, Settlements, Factories 

on the Coast of Coromandel. 1746. 

the Eng, at Madrass call on the Nabob An- 
•warodean toproteetthemfromLabourdonnais* 
armament, 64. tbe protection of their settle- 
ments was the principal object for wMch the 
squadron was sent into India, 66. August, the 
English in Madrass, gandson included, did not 
exceed 300 men when besieged by Belabour- 
donnais, 66. Septembe)' the 10th, by the capi- 
tulation surrender themselves prisoners of war, 
68. but are permitted to reside in their houses, 
68, useful from this time to contemplate the 
progress made by the Eng. in the science and 
spirit^ war, 68. m, 69. m, 71. distressful 
and injurious terms inflicted by Dupleix on 
the English at Madrass, after the departure 
ofDelabourdonnais, 77. Fort St. David, an 
English settlement, takes the general admini- 
stration on the loss of Madrass, 78. the Eng. 
there suspect Anwaiodean Khan, and enlist 
2000 Peons, 81. December the 8th, on the 
arrival of the Nabob's army at Chimunde- 
lu^ and the retreat of the Fr. troops, sally 

with the wh^le garrison, 83. m, 84, 1747. 

Dupleix in order to m^e the Nabob with- 
draw his assistance represents the Eng. affairs 
as without resource, 85. their transacUoiis at 
Port St. David betrayed to ‘•Pondicherry, 88. 
1749. employ their arms with great in- 
discretion, in assisting a deposed prince of 
Tanjore, 107. having no right to interfere in 
his cause, 108, make peace, and get the 
cession of De\i Cotah, but other causes than 

^~Wieir arms made the K. submit, 118. August, 
cannot reproach Dupleix for his ambition in 
assisting Chundasaheb wd Murzafajing, 130. 


they receive Madrass from the French, 130 
the priests at St. Thome used to give Dupleix 
inteUigence of the transactions of the English 
at Madrass, 131. Boscawen hoists the English 
flag at St. Thome, 131. The agents of the 
English E. I. Company puzzled about the 
titles of Nazirjing, andMurzafajing, of Chun- 
dasaheb and Mahomedally, 132, 133. send 
120 Europeans to Mahomedally, 133. and 
imprudently let Mr. Boscawen sail with the 

squadron to England, 133. 1750. Feh. 

Nazirjing requests a body of troops from the 
English at Fort St. David, 138. who comply, 
138. April, Major Lawrence, cautious of expos- 
ing their territory, will not accompany Nazir- 
jing to Arcot, 146. for wKich he is much 
exasperated against them, 148. July, send a 
body of troops to join Mahomedally under the 

command of Capt. Cope, 148. 1751. the 

people of Coromandel suprized at their indo- 
lence, who had done nothing at interrupt 
the successes of Dupleix since the retreat of 
their army from Mahomedally in the month 
of of the preceding year, 167. They 

resolve to support Mahomedally, and send 
280 Europeans to Tritchinopoly, 168. rouzed 
by the insolence of the Dupleix to take the 
field, but resolve not to appear as principals 
inthe war, 171. in which point the French 
are as cautious as the English, 175. Octo^ 
her, the expences of the English battalion 
begin to be defrayed by the treasury of Fort 

8t. David, 202. 17*32. January, Kajah- 

saheb plunders their country houses at St. 
Thomas’ mount, 209. March their successes 
in the Carnatic recover a large, and valuable 
extent of country for Mahomedally, 213. 
May, Mr. Law wiH not let Chimdasaheh, 
trust himself to the English, 236. June 1st 
Major Lawrence proposes to Monaegee lhat 
they should have the care of Chundasaheb, 
and keep him a prisoner in one of their 
settlements, 238. Ju7ie 2d, Law demands the 
services of the English in virtue of the peace, 
239. Monaegee convinced that they m:e his 
friends, 241. They were ignorant that the 
Nabob had promised Tritchinopoly to the 
Mysoreans, 242. will nSt interfere in the 
dispute, 244. Dupleix notwithstanding his ill 
successes makes no proposals of accommodation 
to them, 252. who make little advantange of 

the victory gained at Bahoore, 267. 1753. 

Suggestions of the Mysoreans against them 
to the King of Tanjore, 285, 286. They 
cannot spare troops to check the enterpri/es 
of Mahomed Comaul, 317. Dupleix tlireateiis 
the K. of Tanjore, i^ he gives them any 
more assistance, .319. Monaegee is represented 
as in close connexiyp with them, 319. The 
King sorry he had ane^^'n so much wiil^vo 
N n a abandpn 
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abandon them and the Xabob, 325. The 
English admire the sagacity of Bupleix iii 
getting the northern provinces, 336. great 
efforts of valour had carried them through 
the wars of Chundasaheb, and the Mysoreans, 

337. 1754. January^ the English deputies 

confer with the Fr. deputies at Sadrass, 339 
to 341. by acknowledging Salabadjing with- 
out restrictions, the English would have been 
subject to the Fr. 338. the moderation of the 
English proposals, 339. the Fr. intend to leave 
them a very small share of the Carnatic, 339. 
The K. of Tanjore hurt by the Morattoes so- 
licitous to regain their alliance, 341. but on 
Monacgee’s victory over the Morattoes will not 
send his troops to join their army, 342. the 
Regent of Mysore asks Poniapah why the 
support the Nabob, 351. the attach- 
ment of Tondiman to them, 357. his fidelity 
and attachment to their cause, 360. the K. 
of Tanjore sensible of his error in not assist- 
ing them ; they insist on the removal of Succo- 
gee, 361. Morarirow promises never more to 
be an enemy to them, 363. September^ Go- 
deheu, afraid of the advantages which they 
might derive from their squadron, proposes 
moderate terms, 371. the allies and all places 
in which the Eng. had troops included in the 
suspension of arms, October 11th, 372, 373. 
the Eng. facto^ at Yizagapatam encourage 
JafferaOy and Vizeramrauze to oppose the 
French authority in the northern provinces, 
373. the Morattoes spare t^ factory, 374. 
Fossessions allowed the English by the condi- 
tional treaty, 375. the English had 900 Fr. 
prisoners, the French only 250 English, 376. 
the accessions made by the Eng. to their in- 
comes on the C. of Coromandel, 377. they 
keep the advantage of 650 Fr. prisoners, and 
derive another by the removal of Dupleix, 

377. 1755. the Fr. inform them of the 

schemes of the Mysoreans to get Tritchino- 
poly. They send a detachment to reduce the 
Madura and TiniveUy countries, 380. Colonel 
Heron gives the Moravar 3 Eng. flags as a 
mark of their friendship, 384. good inten- 
tions of the Moravar to them, 387. English 
w, 396. the presidency perplexed about the 
affairs of Madura and TiniveUy, and the 
quarrel between Tanjore and Tondiman, 402. 
Mahomedally their ^y, m, 427. Jafferally, 
who held correspondence with them, promises 
a body of their troops to Salabadjing, if the 
French are dismissed, 428. Julyt the existence 
of the English on the C. of Coromandel seemed 
to depend on the removal of the French in- 
fluence in the Decun, 434. 

ENGLISH, THE, when meaning, implied in, or 
applied to any of the vwious terms of their Euro- 


pean soldiery, viz. Arms. ARMY. Artille- 
KY. Battalion. Camp. Can/^on. Cannon. 
BALLS. Colours.^ Column. Commandant, 
Commissary. Convoy. Dt^serters. De- 
tachment. Di^nsioN. ‘"Entrenchment. 
Escorts. Field pieces. Flag. Force. 
Garrison. Grenadiers. Guns. Gun- 
ners. Line. Officers. Party. Platoon. 
Prisoners. Quarters. Recruits. Re- 
doubt. Reinforcement. Sepoys. Sol- 
diers. Troopers. Troops. N. B. This 
articlecomprizesasummaryof aU the military 
operations and events in which the English 
forces or any part ofthem were engaged on the 
Coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, from the 
commencement of hostilities on shore in the 
year 1746, to the period with w'hich tliis 

volume concludes, i. e. July 1756. 1746. 

200 Engl, were the Soldiers in the garrison of 
Madrass when attacked by Delabourdonnais, 
66. December the 8th, the garrison at Fort St. 
Da^id saUy, when the French army retired, 
81 . the English had not yet raised Sepoys, 81. 
1747. March, the garrison at Fort St. David 
march out and encounter the Fr. from Pondi- 
cherry, 87. 1748, August 8th, the Engl. 

army marches against Pondicherry, their force, 
98. their operations until they raise the 

siege, October 6th, p, 98 to 106, 1749. 

April, the expedition under the command of 
Captian Cope into Tanjore, was the first in 
wmch the Engl, troops were engaged against 
the forces of an Indian prince, 110. attack- 
ing Devi Cotah, 113, 114, 115, which they 
take, 116. an English detachment takes, and 
defends. Atcheveram, 117. August, the Engl. 
troops hear of the battle of Amboor whUst in 
the Tanjore country, and leaving ^garrison 
in De^■i Cotah return to Fort St. David, 130. 
MahomedaUy requests a body of their troops 
to defend Tritchmopoly, 132. one hundred 
and twenty are sent, 133. 20 Eng l, soldiers 
sent from Tritchinopoly to Tanjore, when 
invested by the French and Chun<^aheb, 135, 

136. 1750. March 22d, the Engl. ir<^8 

from Tritchinopoly and Fort St. David join 
Naziijing, under the command of Major Law- 
rence, 138, 139. March 23d,, cannonade be- 
tween the Engl, and Fr. troops. 140, the Eng- 
lish rescue the French gunners from the Mo- 
rattoes, 142. Major Lawrence retruns with 
the battalion tefFort St. David, 146. July, the 
Engl, troops under Capt. Cope join Mahomed- 
ally, a skirmish with the Fr. on the 19th, 
148. a cannonade the 2l8t, 149. they return 

to Fort St. David Aug. 19th 150. 1751. 

April, the Eng. army takes the field under the 
command of Captain Gingen, 172, take 
dachelum, 172, joined by AbduUwahab and 

the 
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the Nabob’« troops, 172. fire the outward town 
ofVolcond^h, 173. the Eng. reto*eats 

•in a panic, 173, 174. ^Vhy not pursued by 
Chundasaheb^ 174. retreat to TJtatoor, 174. 
a small Jf Engl, ojicers and troopers sur- 

rounded and well nigh cut off, 175, July the 
13th, retreat of the party under Dalton to the 
main body in the streights of TJtatoor. 177. 
the army encamps on the Coleroon, 177. where 
the battalion takes possession of Pitchandah, 
178. crosses the Coleroon and goes in to thePa- 
goda of Seringham, 170. is reduced to 400 
men, crosses the Caveri and encamps under 
Tritchinopoly, 180. July, the K. of Tan- 
jore suffers both the Engl, and Er. troops to 
pass through his country, 182. Fight of the 
party at Condore, 182. notwithstanding the 
reinforcements, the battalion at Tritchinopoly 
does not exceed 600 men, 183. August, de- 
tachment marching with Clive to Arcot. 183. 
operations of this party at Arcot mentioned, 
184, 185, 186. implied to 191. party going 
from Madrass to reinforce Clive at Arcot 
sharply attacked at Trivatore, 191. the defence 
of Arcot continued, 191 to 196. November, 
Basinrow with his Morattoes join Clive in the 
English camp, 196. the/eW pieces at the fight 
of Ami serve well, 198. the Engl, find much 
baggage in the town of Arni, 199. take Con- 
jeveram, 199, 200. the battalion at Tritchino- 
poly despise the operations of the French, 201 
beet them out of a battery of 2 guns, 201. 
the Fr. surprize the English entrcMchment at the 
French rock, 201. fire cannon with the 
English mark, which had been fired by the 
Engl, ships at Pondicherry, 202. the expences 
of the Engl, battalion defrayed by the treasury 
of Fort St. David, 202. the superior numbers 
of Ch^dasaheb’s army deter the Engl, troops 
from vigorous efforts, 202, the grenadiers with 
Dalton rescue the wood carts, and give a good 
opinion of the English to the Mysoreans, 
203. they bury the Fr. dragoons killed by the 
Morattoes of Irmis Khan, 205. who proffer to 
engage the enemy’s army with the Engl, bat- 
talion, 205. and reproach them for declining 
the risque, 206. Parties sent to Kistnaveram 
to escort the Mysore army, 207. who are 
amazed atthS appearance and discipline of the 

Engl, troops, 207. 1752. February, Gin- 

gen refuses Morarirow and the Mysoreans to 
attack the enemy's posts with Engl, batta- 
lion until reinforced, 208. 1752. tne Engl. 

troops in the province of Arcot are retired to 
their garrisons. 209. February the 2d, take 
the field at Madrass agsdnst Bajasaheb, under 
the command of Clive. 209. they fight Ra- 
•ijihsaheb and the French at Covrepa^, 210. 
when many of the Engl, gunners are killed, 
211, totally defeat enemy, 211, 212. 


March 15th, detachnieni of 400 Europeans 
and 1200 Sepoys, under the command of Ma- 
jor Lau-rence, and accompanied by Clive, 
march from Fort St. David to reinforce the 
army at Tritchinopoly, 213. their progress, 
cannonade at Coiiaddy, March 28th, 214. 
joined by detachments from Tritchinopoly, 

214, 215. March 29th. Clive advances 

with a detachment of grenadiers and artillery, 

215. a hot cannonade, the Engl, fire from 9 

pieces of cannon, 216. April Ist, the Engl. 
troops from their long inactivity knew little of 
the ground about Tritchinopoly, and the de- 
tachment»ei\t to surpri/e Chuiidasaheb’s camp 
is misled by the guides, 217- Dalton with 
the grenadiers takes Elimiserum, 218, 219. 
and a gun in the island of Seringham, 219. 
the enemy are now impressed with the same 
terrors they had formerly raised in the English 
and Nabob’s erwy, 220. A division of the 
army sent with Clive to Samiavaram, 220, 
22\. a detachimnt ixora which takes Mansur- 
pett, 221. and another party Lalguddy, 222. 
April 14th, the Fr. from Seringham attack 
the camp at Samiaveram in the night, 222, 
223. 40 English with the French, 223, 

give rise to mistakes and confusion amongst 
the Engl, troops, 223, 224, 225. the Engl. 
soldier suffer by the resistance of the deserters 
at the Pagoda, 225. May 9th a party from 
Major LawTence’s division march with Dalton 
toUtatoor,fightD’Autucirsdetachinent there, 
and oblige them to retreat, 226, 227. Law 
w'ith all the French troops cross the Coleroon, 
the Engl, army under Clive draw out, hut no 
engagement ensues, 228. May 15th, the ene- 
my's camp in Seringham cannonaded by Clive 
from the mound at Pitchandah, the fire from 
whence cannotdismount theEng^hyun^, 229. 
the troops with Clive attack Pitchandah, 230. 
their oncers save the garrison from the sword 
of the Sepoys and Morattoes, 230. 'The 
English give their passports to Chundasaheb’s 
troops, 231. are informed by deserters of 
D’Autueil’s convoy, 233. Clive marches 
against him, the Sepoys forming the van of 
the Engl, column, 234. the Engl, troops attack 
the Fr. in the stone fort^f Volcondah, and 
D’Autueil W'ith his whole detachment surren- 
ders. 235. the Engl, preparing to batter the 
Pagodas in Seringham, 237. June 2d, D’Au- 
tueil in the Engl. Camp, 239. Surrender of 
Law and all the Fr. troops at Seringham to 
the Engl. 239, 240. who had acted with much 
ability andspiritinreducingtheFr. and Chun- 
dasaheb’s army, 240. Dalton left commander 
of the Engl, garrison ii# Tritchinopoly, 244. 
Mysorean wishes for the departure of the 
Engl, battalion from Tritchinopoly, 247. they 
march away dispiriteu, 217. summon Yolca«»'^ 

N n n 2 dah. 
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dah, 247, 248. take the Pagoda of Trivadi, 
and encamp there, 248. They march ageunst 
Gingee under Major Kineir, 253, are heat at 
VicraTandi, 254. retreat to Triradi and to 
Chimundelum, 255 Dupleix violates their 
colours on the sea by taking 200 Swiss going 
in boats to Fort St. David, 255. August, they 
defeat the French army at Bahoor, the batta- 
lion, m, 266. the grenadiers Inreak the enemy’s 
center, 257. the Mysoreans schemes to sur- 
prize the Engl, garrison, in Tritchinopoly frus- 
trated (257 to 259). August, the recruits 
from England vile, 261. they attack, and after 
several panics take Cabelong, 262, 263, 264. 
and beat a Fr. party coming to surprize their 
ca,np, 264. take Chmglapet, 265, 266. a garri- 
son under an Engl, o^cer left there, 266. The 
main armg with the Xabob and Major Law- 
rence summon and bombard Vandiwash 
(266, 267). return to Trivadi, and November 
the 15th to Fort St. David, 267. at Tritchi- 
nopoly, the Engl, yomsore attacks the Regent’s 
camp at Seringham in the night, 269. their 
party in the Choultry routed wth great loss, 
(269, 270, 271). the garrison beat up the ene- 
my at the Pagoda of Velore, and a body of 
cavalry on the plain, 272.) but the Mysoreans 
cut off their provisions, 273. the French pri 
souersat Arcotconspire to overpower the Engl. 
garrison there. 276 1753. January, Ma- 

jor Lawrence with the army and the Nabab 
encamps at Trivadi. January 9th, encounter 
of the battalion with the enemy and Morat- 
toes, in which the soldiers and artillery behave 
calmly, 276. Marches of the army to Fort 
St. David for provisions harrassed by the Mo- 
rattocs, who, on January the 2Sth,' lost 300 
horses by the fire of the JielU pieces, 276. the 
guard at Chimundelum cut off by the Morat- 
toes, 277. Skirmishes of the Engl. baUalion 
with the Morattoes. 279. April 1st, action 
of the battalion escorting a large convoy of pro- 
visions against the Fr. and Morattoes, wlio 
are beaten, 279, 280. a detachment retakes 
Bonagherry. 280. April 20th, Major Law- 
rence with the army march to Tritchinopoly, 
leaving a garrison in Trivadi, 281. detachment 
at Kistaaveramf’ni, 282. April, at Tritchino- 
poly Dalton throws up a redoubt on the pleun, 
and cannonades Verana’s camp, who quits it. 
283. May the 6th, the army arrives at Trit- 
chinopoly, its force, 283. the 10th, attack 
the Fr. and Mysoreans in the island, 283 to 
285. the artillery m, 284. troops, m, 285. en- 
camp at Facquires tope. 285. success of a de- 
tachment at Trivadi, 286. defeat, mutiny, and 
auirender of the t-tsops there, 287. the Engl, 
sexjeant and artillery men retire from Chillam- 
287. AprU^Xat, a party from the 
garriem of Arcot, with the Nabob’s troops, 


beaten by those of Velore, 2SS. the enemy's 
cannon plunge into the Engl, cepmp at the Fac- 
quires tope, 289. If le army distressed for pro- 
visions, 290. June the 26th. battle and vic- 
tory at the Golden Rock,s 290 to 294. bat- 
talion, m, 291, 292, 293, troops 291. 294, 
in great want of cavalry, apply to the K. of 
Tanjore, 294. Dalton with the garrison and 
the grendier company rescues the Nabob from 
his clamorous troops in the city. 294, 295. 
the army marches to Tanjore, 296. the garri- 
son of Tritchinopoly blow up the defences of 
Wariore, but the explosion sails at Weycon- 
dah, 296. scheme of de Cattans to attack the 
Engl, quarters in the city with the Fr. pri- 
soners, 297. detected by a Fr. soldier who 
was faithful to the English, 298. August the 
7th, the army with the convoy from Tanjore, 
arrives at Dalaway’s Choultry, 299. the 9th, 
beat the French and their allies, who endea- 
vour to oppose their passage to the city, 299 
to 303. Engl, party, m. 300. troops, m, 301. 
artillery, m, 301, 302, 303. battalion, 301. 
grenadiers revenge the death of their Cap- 
tain Kirk, 302. the English trusted the collec- 
tion of the provisions to the Nabob’s officers, 
who failed m this duty, 303. the army en- 
camps at the 5 rocks, 303. the Engl, ought 
not to have hanged De Cattans, 304. August 
24th, obliged to act again on the defensive, 
306. an escort of, 100 Europeans repulses 3000 
Morattoe and Mysore horse. 306, 307. the 
camp moves to the Fr. rock, to receive the re- 
inforcement coming from Devi Cotah, 306 
cannonade at the water course, 308. arrival of 
the reinforcement, 309. Sipteniber 21st. battle 
and victory at the Sugar loaf rock, 309 to 
313. English battalion, m, 311, 3J12. troops, 
313. grenadiers, 312. artillery, 313.' the Eng- 
lish loss, 314. the Engl, flag planted on the 
Sugar loss rock, 314. attack and take Wey- 
condah, 314, 316. the army encamps at the 
French rock, 315. October 23d, reinforces 
Tritchinopoly, and goes into cantonments at 
Codaddy, 316. an Engl, detachment defeats 
Mahomed Comaul near Tripetty, 313, 319. 
the troops at Codaddy, m, 320. November 27th, 
assault of Tritchinopoly repulsed by the Engl. 
garrison (320 to 324.) November 27th, aparty 
from Codaddy reinforce the garrison ; the army 
arrive December the 3d, 324. the camp receive 
convoys of provisions from Tricatapoly, 326. 
Detachment from Devi Cotah relieve Palam 
Cotah, 327. 'The K. of Tanjore, on Monac- 
gee’s victory over the Morattoes, will not send 
his troops to join the Engl, army, 342. Num- 
bers of the garrison in Tritchinopoly, and of 
the army in the field at the end of Decestiff- 
1763, p, 343. February 12th, convoy of 180 
Europeans and |500 Sepoys destroyed and 

taken 
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laken by thii Mysorean and Morattoes, 34J. 
the gallant company of grenadiers lost in this 
aMion, 345^^ the Sepo}^ suffered to return 
to the camp^ ^he officers give the^ parole 
to SalabadJmg,^4o. deta^iment sent by sea to 
Devi Cotah, 31-5. not strong enough to March, 
346. the K. of Tanjore forbids his merchants 
to supply the English with provisions, 346. 
Mahomed Issoof commander in chief of all 
the Sepoys, 346. the enemy might easily 
have cut off the provisions of the camp, 347. 
April, some Colleries belonging to the camp 
discover the parcel of letters, which were in- 
tended by Poniapah to ruin Mahomed Issoof, 
318. the sequel of Poniapah’s treachery is 
from p, 348 to 353, in, which the Regent of 
Mysore schemes to prejudice Mahomed Issoof 
in the minds of the English, 349, the In- 
terpreters of the commandant at Tritchino- 
poly and of the commissary concerned, 350. 
troopers, m, 352. May 12th, s^party sent with 
Calliaud to bring in a convoy of provisions, 
meet and attacks a detachment of the enemy, 
both armies move, a general action ensues, in 
which Calliaud beats off the enemy, 354 to 
357. Jield pieces m, 355, 356, number of 
the army 355. army, 357. troops, 356. 
artillery, 356. the attachment of Tondiman 
had enabled the English to stand their ground 
at Tritchinopol3^ 357. their Se}y>ys at Kil- 
lanorc distressed, 357. May 23d, the army 
marches for Tanjore, 358, the party sent to 
Palam Cota'Returiis to Devi Cotah. February, 
another, sent against Chillambruin, routed : 
the officer insufficient, 358 the reinforcement 
at Devi Cotah relieve Palam Cotah, the troops 
harrassed in their return, 359. the army ar- 
rives at Tanjore, and is joined there by the 
detachm^t from Devi Cotah, 361. Reinfot'ce^ 
nmUs arrived at Madrass, 400 men in battalion 
sent to join Maphuze I^an at Conjev'eram, 
362. a platoon with Maphuze Khan’s force 
take Outramalore, 362, 363. army, m, 364. 
Garrison at Tritchiuopoly get convoys from 
the woods 364. July 22d, Major liawrence 
marches with the troops from Tanjore to At- 
chempettah, where the Tanjorines Jon on 
the 27th, p, 365. Godeheu sends back to 
Madrass the Siwiss soldiers, which Dupleix 
had taken, 367. the detachment with Maphuze 
Khan leave him at Fort St. David, 367. and 
on the 14th of August arrive, at Atchempet- 
tah, 368. Review of the ai'my there, the 
battalion, 1200 men, 368. Axtgust the 17th, 
March and action on the plain of Tritchino- 
poly, 368 to 370. troops, nx, 368. Ime, m, 
369. fire of the Eng. cannon, 369. officers, 
W) 369. August 20t)i, Major Lawrence moves 
to^e Facquire's tope, 370. some artillerymen 
■witli 200 Sepoys placed in Elimiserum, which 


Monaegee had taken, 370. the Fr fearing the 
Eng intend to attack them at Mootachelliiiore, 
cross over into Seringham, 370. A party with 
Jo. Smith sent to protect the labourers at Coi- 
laddy, 371. with the reinforcements, the Eu- 
ropean force consists of 2000 men, and su- 
perior in quality to the French, 371 . all places 
in which either nation had troops included in 
the suspension of arms, 372. Adlercron com- 
mands all the Eng. troops in India, 372. the 
Eng. have 900 French prisoners, the Fr. only 
250 English, 376. after the exchange have 

650 Fr. prisoners, 377. 1755. Februaty. 

detachment with Colonel Heron sent into the 
Madura and Tinivelly countries, 380. Col- 
leries enfployed to steal the enemy’s horses, 
381. the Engl, officers have not seen the atro- 
cious custom imputed by Father Martin to 
the Colleries, 382. the army attack Lachen- 
aigue’s district, 383. take possession ofMadura, 
384. take CoUguddy, and plunder the temple 
of the images, 385. detachment sent against 
Catabominaigue, 386. another takes Nelli 
Cotah, cruelty of the English troops there, 
387. they drive aw^ the Moravar’s troops, 
387. the garrison at Tritchinopoly informed of 
the Mysorean's schemes against the city, 388, 

389, the army before Nellitangaville. 390. 
Return of the army and detachrttents from the 
Tinivelly country to Madura, May 22d, p. 

390, 391, May the 29th, the army attacked 
by the Colleries in the pass of Nattam, 391 
to 395. encarnp at Wariore pagodas, June the 
5th, 395. Polier escorts the Nabob to Arcot, 

397, 398. October, detachment commanded by 
Kilpatrick sent with the Nabob against the 
northern polygars, 398. dread of the English 
troops in the Madura and Tinivelly countries, 

398. 400 and 401. troops, m, 406. 800 Euro- 
peans toad 1000 Sepoys proceed in the squadron 
from Bombay against Gheria under the com- 
mand of Clive, 414. they land, 416. take 
possession of the fort, 416. progress of Kil- 
patrick’s detachment, 417. encamp and sum- 
mon Velore, 418. deterred by the approach 
of the Fr. troops, return to Arcot, 420. m, 
421. March 24th, detachment sent with Ma- 
homed Issoof into the MatRira and Tinivelly 
countries, 423. the English arms had left the 
Fr. no great gainers in the province of Arcot, 
428. See Eubopeaxs in the service of the 
English, and English Sepoys under English 

ENGLISH SQUADRON, Ships op War. 

1744, a squadron in the Indian Seas, which, 
after cruizing successfully in the streights of 
Sundah and Malacca, 60. arrive from Batavia on 
the Coast of Coromandelmn Julv, 1 74.5, p 60. 
alarm Dupleix, 61. commandedby Commodore 
Barnet, leave the coast in October, 61. — 1746, 
retum^^ron Merghi aiJu Bengal in the begte^ 

ning 
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lung of the year, are reinforced from England 
by 3 ships, andsendback tow, 61. See B.vrxet. 
June 2oth, meet and fight Laboui-donnais, 
are commanded by Peyton, sail to Trineono- 
malee, 62, 63, 64. Auyust 6th, they see La- 
bonrdonnais again, and avoid the encounter, 
64. were sent into India to protect the Eiiy. 
settlements on the C. of Coromandel, 66. 
August 23d appaer off Pallacate, and sail for 
Bengal, 67. September 8th, Labonrdonnais be- 
sieging Madroiss afraid of their return, 67. 

1747. March 2d, the squadron, now 

■commanded by Admiral Griffin, arrives from 
Bengal at Fort St. David, on which the French 
troops retire, 87. stationed in sight of Pon- 
dicherry, 87. attempt to ride out the mon- 
soon in October^ 87. but most of them forced 
to bear awav to Trinconoraalee, where Mr. 

Griffin in his ship goes in Becember, 88. 

1748. January, all except the Medway re- 
turn to Fort St. David, 88. June 29th, the 
20 gun ship discovers Bouvet’s squadron, 89. 
which the Eng. follow to Madrass, but he was 
gone, 91. Force of Mr. Boscawen’s squa- 
dron, 91, 92. arrive at the Cape of Good 
Hope in March and April, sail joined by 5 
Dutch ships to Mauritius May the 8th, 92. 
arrive there June 23d, 96.reconnoitre the island 
and leave it, yMrte27th, 97 and 93. July 29th, 
arrives at Fort St. David, and joins Mr. Grif- 
fin’s squadron there, who resigns the com- 
mand to Mr. Boscawen, and proceeds ■with a 
60 gun shipandtwofrigatesto Trinconomalee, 
and from thence, in January 1749, to Eng- 
land, 98. Great force of the two squadroits 
when united under Mr. Boscawe.u, 93. Auy. 
8th, the ships proceed before the army, and 
anchor two miles to the South of Pondicherry, 
99. September the 27th, they connonadc tlie 
town, but with little effect. Captain Adams of 
the Harwich, killed, 103, 104. October, the 
sailors and stores reimbarked in the ships which 
return to Fort St. David October 6th, 104. 
leave the coast, some go to Atohin, some to 

Trinconomalee, 107. 1749. January, aU 

return to Fort St. David, 107. April 13th. 
the Apollo. Pembroke, and Jfaraur lo.st with all 
their crews in a tnirricane, 109. July, three 
ships of the line and tliree of the Company’s 
carry the artillery and stores of the army to 
Devi Cotah, 113. October 21st, Mr, Boscawen 
sails with the fleet from Frot St. David for 

England, 133. 1751. October, the same 

shot which the Engl, ships had fired against 
Pondich^xy, fired by the i'r. against Tritchi- 

nopoly, 202. 1754. September, Admiral 

W atson arrives with ^squadi on, which with the 
Company’s ships bring Adlercron's regiment, 
and 40 of the King’s artillery, 371. Godehcu 

— 8 m 


afraid of the advantages whicli, tlie English 
might derive from their squadro/i, 371. Octo- 
ber, Mr. Watson pliceeds witl.-the squadron 
from the C. of Coromandel ,to Bombay. In 
December, Commodore Pocefik arrives at Ma- 
drass with a 70 and 60 gun ship, 375. 1755. 

January, the squadron arrives at Fort St. 
David from Bombay ; able passage, 380. the 
Nabob goes on boaed the Admiral’s ship at 
Fort St. David, 398. their presence on the 
C. of Coromandel awes the Fr. government ; 
they depart in October, and on the lOth of 
November arrive at Bombay, 405. m, 414. 

1756. proceed with the marine force 

of Bombay and troops against Glieriah, and 
take, it 414 to 417. xetaiii to Bombay and 
repair there in April, aixive on the i2th of 
Mitu at Madrass, 417. 

ExGLisfi Ships, meaning those belonging to 
the East India Company, commonly called 

East India ships. 1746. August the 18th, 

the Fr. squadron attempt to cut one out of 
the road of Madrass without success, 66. 
Sept, loth, this ship surrenders with the town, 
68. December, another nearly taken in Madrass 

road by the French, 85. 1747. January, 

another taken stupidly, 86. another sails with- 
out landing the treasure at Fort St. David, 
but the ship, which had escaped from Madrass, 
comes there, and lands 60,0007. in February, 

86. 1748. one taken in sight of Bombay 

89. Eleven serve as transports^ Mr. Bos- 
cawen’s armament, 92. thre^roiployed to, 
transport the artillery and stores for the 'attack 

of Devi Cotah, 113. 1751. July, the 

ships from Europe brinp recruits to Fort St. 

David, 181. 1754. the Company’s ships, 

with Watson’s squadron, bring Amercron’s 
regiment, 40 of the Kings artillery^ and 200 

recruits for the Company’s troops, 371. 

1755. Several bring a considerable body of 
troops to Bombay, 405. one lost on an island 
on the C. of Africa, 800 m. b. of the Cape 

of Good Hope, 406. 1756, the Darby 

taken by Angiia 23 years ago, 410. 

F.nylish Deputies at Sa'drass, 337, 338. 340. 

English drums, 327. 

Enylish flag. 1749. hoisted by Mr. Boscawen 

at St. Thome, 131. 1755* May, three 

given by Col. Heron to the Moravar, in to- 
ken of their friendship, 384. Commodore 
James, on deli-^pring the forts of Severndroog 
to the Morattoes, takes down the English 
flag. 414. 

English {oTce. — —1753, August 23d, a reinforce- 
ment to the enemy’s army equal to the whole 
of the Eng. force appears on the bank of the 
Colcroon, 304. 

ENGLISH Government in the islantTof 

BOMBAF 
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BOMBAY,^ •ilO. See Bombay. The English 
arms there. 412. 

English inhalXtaiits of M%;lrass, ruined by the 
loss of it, 174 ^, p, 77 . 

English ketches^ belonging to the marine of 
Bombay, 412. 

Englishman, 223. one, a resolute Serjeant of 
Sepoys clambers up the gate-way of Wey- 

condah, 31d. In 1756, long since any 

Englishman had seen Gheriah, 414. 

English mark on cannon balls, 202. 

Englishmen, the bravest, cruel at the sacking of 
XelU Cotah, 387. 

English ministry. 1754. Dupleix removed 

without application from them, 366. 

English presidency, meaning Madrass, which see. 
English Sepovs. See »SE’POTS. 

ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS, those on the 
C. ot Coromandel, m, 66. Dupleix threatened 
to reduce the English settlements of Madrass 
and Calcutta to their original state of fishing 
towns, 37 s. 

ESWAKA, divinity of the Indians, 2. twists off 
the neck of Brama, 3. 

Etiaporum, one of the Eastern Polygars of Tmi- 
velly, 420. gave hostages to Colonel Heron, 
in 1755 , and treats for them in 1756, p, 
423. m, 42o. 

EUROPE^ m, 1. the manufactures of Imeii 
in India surpass those of Europe, S. w, 28. m, 
60. the Eui'opean troops in the Colonies of 
India are composed of men of all the nations 
in Eui'ope, 80, m, 85. the -^-egetables of 
Europe succeed at Bourbon, 93. Peace in 
Eui'ope in 1749,130. the suspected priests 
at St. Thome sent to Europe, 131. peace, 
167. WJ* 181. rules of war in Europe not 
applicable in India, 188, a platoon in India 
as iir^ortant as a regiment in Europe, 219. 
m, 229. m, 2.53. camps in India unlike 
those in Europe, 311. meaning England, 
316. m, 337 . . meaning England, 362 and 
371, m, 375 , m, 376. meaning France, 377. 

Europe, ships from, 70. 72. 181. 291, 

Europe, recruits and reinforcements from, 181. 
191. 309. 362. 

EUROPEANS IN GENEKVD, what they under- 
stand by the East Indies, 1. improperly 
call Soubal^dar, Soubah ; and Mahomedans, 
Moors, 35. and minor officers, Nabobs, 36. 

Europeans established at Madrass, 65. 

In 1746, very few had seen Arcot, and 
knew as little of it as of Delhi, 84, 85. the 
natives of Bomhon stouter than any colony of 
Eui’opeans between the Tropics, 93, m, 143. 
until 1751 , were only accustomed in India 
to trade, 167. the troops of India unequal 
to the attack of fortified posts defended by 

^iUropeans, 208. 1753. No Europeans 

had ever possessed such a lerrilory as the 


French, when they obtained the northern pro- 
vinces, 335. their affairs in India subject to 
treachery by their ignorance of the languages 
of the country, 353. m, 364. Dupleix in- 
tended to have expelled all the other Eu- 

ropeaoa out of India. 378. 1755, at this 

time knew little of the Colleries, 381. See 
Eurojmin Nations. 

EUROPEANS, this term is very often used to 
distinguish the Europcayi soldiery belonging to 
whatsoever nation in India, from the native 
troops of India, entertained by that nation : 
and the term Europeans is used instead of the 
appellative of the nation to which this soldiery 
belongs, because these troops are alw’^ays com- 
posed of a variety of European nations, instead 
of being all of the nation they serve. Having 
detailed under the arricles English and French 
army, the military operations of these nations, 
it becomes needless to table the particular cir- 
cumstances in which the term Europeans is 
employed. W e shall nevertheless to satisfy ac - 
curate curiosity, enumerate all the mentions 
that are made of these Europeans, distinguish- 
ing them by the nation to ■which they belong. 

EUROPEANS, in the service of the DUTCH, 
98. 

EUROPEANS in the ser-vice of the ENGLISH, 


87. 

91. 

104, 105. 109, lie 

1 , 111. 

113. 

114, 

115, 

116, 

117. 

133. 

138. 

148, 

149, 

161, 

152, 

169, 

170, 

171, 

172, 
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European allies, stress of the war in Coromandel 


lay on. the European allies, 219 ^m, meaning 
the English, 246. meaixing^e French, 
426. 

European arms, to give ?justidea of their supe- 
riority in India, the principal intention of 
this history. 219. « ^ 

European 
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European blood, D’Autueil don't intend to sbed 
any, 140. 

European Colonies or Settlements contronled by 
the Mogul government, money extorted from 
them in Bengal, 120. Dupleix intended to have 
reduced them all under 1^ own authority, 378. 

European force — —1756. Madrass cannot spare 
any from the Carnatic, 421. 

European gunners, asleep when the French esca- 
laded Tritchinopoly, 321. 

European infantry, 10,000 Travancores disci- 
plhred in their manner, 400. 

European manner, 400 of the natives of India 
disciplined in their manner brought by Dela- 
bourdonnais against Madraas, 67. N. B. these 
were probably the first Sepoys employed by 
an European nation. 

European mariners, French, 67. 

European markets. Cloth very proper for them, 
made in the northern provinces ceded to the 
French, 335. 

EUROPEAN NATION, NATIONS; none 
ever had had such a fleet in India as Boscaw- 
en’s, 98. great advantage to that nation which 
shoMd get a port on the C. of Coromandel, 
112, Dmjleix thought to get more by con- 
quest in India than any European nation had 
ever gained by trade, 120. the powers of India 
can never resist a powerful European nation 
unless assisted by anoth6r,373.meaningFreuch 
and English, 376. Angria’s fleet formidable to 
the ships of aU the European nations in India, 
409. 

European recmits, in 1752 arrive at Madrass, 
vile, 261. See English army. 

European troops, the topasses are incorporated 
with them, 80. never employed until this war 
against the princes of the country, 120, See 
Eiiglish army, French army. 

European war, the enemy besieging Arcot ig- 
norant of the rules, 193. See English army, 
French army. 

F. 

F a c a 1 1 K E 3, conjecture concerning their ori- 
gin, 4. 

Eacfuiree tope, or the^grove of the Facquire, 4 m. 

s. and 1 m., w. of Tritchinopoly. 1752. 

December, the Mysoreans entrench a detached 
ramp there, 273.—— 1753. April, which 
Dalton obliges them to abandon, 282. May, 
the Eng. army encamps there, 285. the five 
rocks are a mile to the s. 289. September 20th, 
the Eng, jrmy drawn up there, 309. September 
21st, andf^arch from hence to the battle of 

the Sugar Loaf rock, 310. 1754. August 

26th, encamp there ^in, September 1st, move 
from thence to 'Wariore Pagodas, 370. 

J Lieut.— —1751, Dfter^er, shot through 
~ir- body at Kistnaveram, 207. 


FEKISHTA, author of a history,of the Maho' 
medan conquerors of Indostan^ from 977 to 
1605. It is the nflDst curious* and valuable 
piece of oriental history hith^o translated in 
Europe. It is translated by Mr. Alexander 
Dow, 30. 

Finoirz, Uncle of Mahmood Nassereddin, 
assassinated, 12. 

FIROUZ SCHAH, Emperor of Delhi grand- 
father of Sultan Mahmood, who was con- 
quered by Tamerlane in 1398, p. 12. 

FIROUZ SCHAH, KOCNEDDIN, King of 
Delhi in 1236, p. 12. 

Fitscher, a partizan of some reputation, ar- 
rives at Pondicherry with 600 Hussars in Sep- 
tember 17 p. 371. 

Five Rods, about 1 m. to the s. of Facquires 

Xope. 1753. June, the Fr. and allies 

encamp there, 289. m, 302. 

FORT ST. DAVID. 1746, April, Com- 

modore Barnet dies there, 62. December, some 
of the inhabitants of Ma^ass escape to Fort 
St. David ; the fort described ; the Company’s 
agents here take the general rule, on the loss 
of Madrass, 78. December the 8th, the Fr. 
army march against it, and retire in confu- 
sion on seeing Anwarodean's, 81, 82. the 

garrison sally, but do not engage, 83. 

1747, February, Anwarodean's army, recall- 
ed by him, departs, 85. the place in distress 
for men and money, a company’s ship afraid 
to laud its treasure ; another lands her’s, 86. 
March the 2d, the Fr. army appears again, 
but march away on the appearance of 1^. 
Griffin’s squadron, 86, 87. October, which 
attempts to ride out the monsoon here, 87, 

88.. 1748, January, the dispersed ships 

return, 88, Major Lawrence arrives com- 
mander in chief, 88. and encamp*' all the 
troops, 88. their transactions betrayed, 88. 
June the 10th, Bouvet’s squadron’s appears in 
sight, 89, 90. is followed by Mr. Griffin’s 
to Madrass, 90, 91. during the absence 
of which, the Fr. army attempt to surprize 
Cuddalore, and are repulsed by Major Law- 
rence, 91. News received of Mr. Boscawen’s 
armament, 91. which arrives July the 29th, 
98, and proceeds August 8th, against Pondi- 
cherry, 98, 99. the company’s agents ignorant 
concerning Ariancopang, 99. October the 6th, 
the anny and fleet return from Pondicherry, 

104. 1749. Jammry, employ their troops 

with great indis’cretion, in support of a pre- 
tender to the kingdom of Tanjore, 107. 
March, the army march against Tanjme, 
109. April 13th, two of the company’s ships 
stranded betweenFort St.Dand andCuddalore 
in the hurricane, 109. the army returns with- 
out success from Tanjore, 112. anotWr 
expedition resolved, 112. proceeds under 
the command of ?Iojor LawTcnce against 

Devi 
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De\i Cotahul 1 3 . the government accommodate 
■with the K. of Tanjore, who cedea Devi 
♦ikjtah, 118.V Aiiffust, tHh army returns from 
thence, 130." ^ews received of peace con- 
cluded in Europe, 130. .^Solicitude concern- 
ing the revolution at Aicot, 130. Jlr. Bos- 
cawen sails to relieve Madrass, 130. Fort St. 
David still continues the Presidency, 131. 
October 31st, Mr. Boseawen sails with the 
fleet for England, 133. leaves a reinforce- 
ment of 300 men, 133. 1750. March 

22d, the army commanded by Major Law- 
rence, joins Nazirjing at Waldore, 138. 
■with whom, he, Dalton and a member of the 
council are empowered to treat for the com- 
pany, 138, 139. April, Major Lawvence 
leaves Nazujing, and returns with the army, 
146. Trivadi is 15 m. w. 147. the army 

commanded by Cope joins Mahomedally, 148. 
Cope instructed not to let his communication 
with Fort St. Da\-id be cut off, 149. Augiist 
19th, he returns with the troops, 150. October 
19th, Lawrence departs for England, 167. 
Robins arrives, 168. the troops of Fort St. 
David, might have intercepted the Fr. return- 
ing to Pondicherry with the treasures of Na- 
zirjing, 168, m, 169. 1751. MorcA, Du- 

plets plants flag% round the bounds, 171. 
April, the army takes the field under the com- 
mand of Gingen, 171. July, a detachment 
sent with Pigot and Clive to relieve Verda- 
chelum, 181. Pigot and Clive return, 182. 
August, Fort St. David left with only 100 
men, in order to supply Clive’s detachment 
aganist Arcot, 183. recruits arrive from Eng. 
and 100 are sent to Madrass, to be sent from 
thence to Clive, 191. the ■treasury of Fort St. 
David begins to supply the expences of the 
Company’s troops in the field, 202. December, 
the army at Tritchinopoly expect a reinforce- 
ment from thence, 206. Clive with the 
troops in the Arcot province recalled in order 
to proceed to Tritchinopoly ; they arrive : 
March 15th Major Lawrence arrives from 
England, takes the command of the detach- 
ment, and proceeds with them accompanied 
by Clive to Tritchinopoly, 213. June, 400 
of the Fr. prisoners taken at Seringham sent 
to Fort St. Jlavid, 243. Lawrence leaving 
the army at Trivadi, goes to St. David for 
the recovery of his health, 248. July 23d, 
expedition under Maj or Kinegr against Gingee, 
253. Major La’wrence goes to Madrass to dis- 
suade it, 253. the Fr. army encamps close to 
the bounds, 255. Chimundelum a redoubt in the 
boimd hedge 3 mUes to the w. 255. the Eng. 
troops return and encamp here, 255. two 
companies of Swiss coming from Madrass in 
btjats, taken, 255. August the 16th, Major 
LawTence arrives with another company ; the 
17th, takes the field v^ith the army 225. 


after the victory at Bahoor, marches again 
from Fort St. David to Trivadi, 261. Nocem- 
ber 15th, the army, compelled by the Mon- 
soon, return to Fort St. David, 267. 1753. 

January 3d, 9th, the army returns to Trivadi, 
276. several marches of the army to Fort St. 
David to get provisions, 276. February, the 
guard at Chimundelum, the western redoubt, 
cut off, 277. a company of Swiss arrive from 
Bengal, 279. April the 1st, the ai’my and a 
large convoy march to Trivadi, and are at- 
tacked, 279, Fort St. David drew large sup- 
plies of grain from Bonagherry, 280. 

April the 20th, the army marches from Tri- 
vadi to Fort St. David, before they proceed to 
Tritchinopoly, 281. the sick sent back, 283, m, 
286. reinforcement expected by the army, 296. 

joins at Tanjore, 299. 1754. August. 

m, 367. Maphuze Khan with his troops ar- 
rives at Fort St. David, 367. December, and 

is still there, 372. m, 375.- 1755. January, 

the squadron arrives here from Bombay, 379 . 
July, and the Nabob from Tritchinopoly, 
397. Atigust, who proceeds to Arcot, 398. in 
didy, the squadron sails to Madrass, 405. Clive 
appointed Governor of Fort St. David, 406. 

FORT ST. GEORGE, the name given to the 
White Town of Madrass when first established, 
preserved in the acts and deeds of the Com- 
pany ; but Madr.vss, has prevailed in com- 
mon usage. See SLvdr.vss. 

FRASCE, war declared with, in 1744. p, 35. 
Laboiudonnais vvorthv of the highest com- 
mands in the navy o/ France, 72. 1747. 

October 3d, ships of force sent to Maurititrs. 
88, 89. June 1 1th, 400 soldiers with 2000007. 
in sUvcr sent from France, landed by Bouvet 
at Pondicherry, 90. the Fr. inhabitants of 
Mauritius, mostly natives of France, 94. Ar- 
maments sent in detail from France, may ren- 
dezvous at Mauritius unknown to the Eng. 96. 

1748. April, cessation of arms between 

Gr. Britain and France, 107. Dupleix did 
not think the trade of India without territory 
worthy the attention of France, 120. Peace 
between Gr. Britain and France, 130. — 
1749. Dupleix’s views agreeable to the mo- 
narch and ministers of, 182. 1752. June, 

ships from, e.xpected at the Pondicherry with 
considerable reinforcements, 233. arrive with 
them, 252. the oflicer of Gingee says he keeps , 
the place for the king, 253. September, so 
likewise the oflicer of Cobelong, 263. the ad- 
ministration support their E. India Company 
365. but give up Dupleix, 366. the laws of 
France superseded by orders of arrest from the 
king, 367. probable coiisequenees if the ex- 
tensive projects of Dupleix hadbcen adequate- 
ly supported in France, 378. Godeheu re- 
turns to France, 38CT Sec French nation. - ' 

Fn.vzrR I.icut. ITi"'. S.nfrmhcr. with a de- 
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tacliinent from Devi Cotali relieves Palam Co- 
tah, 327. and returns with them iu January, 
1754, p, 35S. 

FBAZEBMr. original histories of ludostan, and of 
Sultan Babr, brought by him into England 17* 
quoted, 19, has published an account of the ex- 
pedition of Thomas KouliKhan into India, 22. 

French accounts of their oum affairs, m, 249. 

French Arms. 1750. reputation of them 

sunk after the mutiny of the ofticers, and the 
retreat of the battalion, 145. Deceniber, high 
£^ter the death of Naziijing, 167. 

FRENCH Army. Its operations. Under 
this head Bxe included, whatsoever material 
mentions axe made of Artielert, BAYfA- 
EioN, Camp, Convov, Detachment, 
Dragoons, Hussars, Force, Garrison, 

G U N N E R S, F A R T Y, REINFORCEMENT. — 

1746, force of Labourdonnais when he at- 
tacked Madrass, 67. their operations ; surren- 
der of the town, 67, 68. September 27th, a 
reinforcement of 1360 men arrive at Pondi- 
cherry, 69. October 20th, on Delabourdon- 
naia* departure, the force of Pondicherrv' 
amount to 3000 Europeans, 73. the Fr. gar- 
rison defend Madraas against Maphuze Khan, 
73, 74, 75. who is inthely defeated at St. 
Thome by Paradis with a detachment from 
Pondicherry, 76. this the first victory of a 
long time gained by Europeans over the Moors, 
77. December, Paradis returning to Pondi- 
cherry with a detachment, is harrassed by Ma- 

? huze Khan, 79. Bury, the oldest officer in 
ndia, commands the troops sent against St. 
David, 80. December 8, the French army 
march against this place, 81. and retreat in 
confusion the 10th, 82, the 30th, embaik in 
boats to attack Cudclalore, but ai'c beaten back 

by the wind, 83. 1748, January lOtli, 

attack Cuddalore in the night, and are re- 
pulsed by Major Lavnence, 91. August, de- 
fend Ariancopaiig, 100. a Fr. trooper takes 
Major LawTence, 100. defence of Pondicherrv 
102, 103, 104, strength of the garrison andlo-s 

in the siege, 104. -1749. June, a considerable 

body join Murzafajing and Chuiidasaheb ; 
and on the 23d of Jahj gain the battle of 
Amboor, in wbiiJi a Fr. Cotfree kills the Na- 
bob Anwarodcan, 126, 127, 128, 129. troops, 
fn, 132. December, arc attacking Tanjorc, 
135. 1750. March, the Fr. battalion con- 

sisting of 2000 Europeans under D'Autueil 
encamp at Villanore, 138 and 139. the offi- 
cers mutiny, 139, 140. cannonade <»u the 
quarters of the English, 140. the battalion 
Treats to Pondicherry, attacked by Mora- 
i^ow, 142. their gjjnners saved by the Eng- 
l^h, 142. the anhy encamp again, 143. 
Dupleix says, he ordered the Fr. troops to re- 
. ^eat, 144. arms, V5. m, 146. July, the 
r r. take Trivadi, 146. the 19th, are encamped 
^'11 tlic Pannar, 8 m. n. of Trivadi. 118. en- 


trench there, and caiuionade tha English com- 
manded by Cope, 148, 149. Augsut 21st, 
entirely defeat M^oraedally soon asrfhe 
English leave him, 150, 151^ T)eat the fugi- 
tives again at Giii^ee, and l^ke their artillery 
151. take Gingee, led by Bussy, 152. m, 154. 
December 4th, attack Nazirjing’s camp, who 
is killed, 155, 156. Dupleix ofiers a body of 

French troops to Murzafajing. 162. 1751. 

•hmuary, a detachment under the command of 
Bussy proceeds with Murzafajing into the De- 
can, 163. and contributes much to the rout 
of the Pitan Nabobs, 164, 165. February, 
800 Europeans march with Chundasaheb from 
Pondicherry to Arcot, 1C8. Jvhj, with Chun- 
dasalieb’s army, they cannonade the Eng. 
troops from the Fort at Volcondah, and drive 
them from the field, 173. follow them to 
Utatoor, 174, 1/5. and in August to Sering- 
hain, 180. they take Coiladdy, 180, 181. en- 
Ctami) to the e. of Tritchinopoly, 181. send a 
detachment fi'om Coiladdy, which is beaten 
by Clarke and Clive at Condore, 181. their 
battalion 900 men, 183. September 23, 150 
of their Europeans aixive with Rajahsaheb 
at Arcot, 186. September 24th, cannonade in 
the streets there, 187. batter the fort, 190, 20 
Europeans and 2 of thei^ field pieces detached 
with Kajahsaheb’s troops, attack Lieutenant 
Innis’s party at Trivatore, 191. during the 
assault of the breaches at Arcot the French 
look on at a distance, 195. they encamp with 
Rajahsaheb at Velore, and beat up Bazinrow's 
camp, 196 march with Rajahsaheb to Ami, 
and are joined there by another party from 
Pondicherry, 197. are defeated by Clive at 
Arni, 197, 198. cruelty of the garrison and 
illiberality of the officer at the pagoda of Con- 
jeveram, 201. who after some resistit ice aban- 
don the pagoda to Clive, 201, 202, Ineffec- 
tual operations of their battalion against 
Tritchinopoly, 201, 202. the Fr. dragoons 
beat off in a skirmish by the Eng. grenadiers, 
203. they bombard Tritchinopoly until the 
end of November 203. December, all their 
dragoons cut off by Innis Khan, 204, 205. 
who despises their battalion, 206. their de- 
tachment at Kistnaveram stops the Mysore 
army, and repulse the Eng. (b?tachmeat, 206, 

207, is recalled, 208. 1752. January, 

400 of theFr. troops withRajahsaheb's army 
near Madra.ss,^ their motions, 209, 210. are 
entirely defeated by Clive at Covrepauk, 210 
to 212. and recalled to Pondicherry, 213, 
Match 29th, a hot cannonade between the Fr. 
and Eagl. on the arrival of the reinforcement 
with LawTence and Clive at Tritchinopoly, 
215, 210, 217. April 2d, their posts strongly 
fortified, 217. they quit their encampmef?t at 
C'huckh'poiiam, cross into the island of Se- 
linghammuch aj^-ahist the opinion of Chun- 
<la-'ah?b, and take post in the pagoda of Jum- 

bakistna. 
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bakistna, 2^8. lltli, B’AutueU's con- 

voy and reitrforcemcnt arrive at Utatoor, 222. 
t^e night at^ck of the ?^g. Posts at Samia- 
varam, 223 to^26. May 9th, D’Autiieil at- 
tacked by Dalt^ at Uta^jor, retreats to X'ol- 
condah, 227. Laiv crosses the Coleroon "with 
all his force, Clive meets him, but neither 
chuse to give battle, 228. the garrison in Pit- 
chandah sally on the Engl, artiller}' and ai-e 
beaten back, 230. Pitchandah taken, 230. the 
Fr. battalion with 2000 Sepoys shnt themselves 
up in Jumbakistna, 232. irrevSolution of their 
councils ; how they might have escaped, 232. 
reinforcements firom France expected in the 
end of Jv.ne^ 233. May 7, D’AntueiPs party 
advancing is met, fallowed, attacked, and 
taken by Clive at Volcondah, 233, 234, 235. 
June 1st, 2d and 3d, surrender of Law and 
all the Fr. troops at Seringham to Major Law- 
rence, 237, 238, 239, 240. ignorance and 
irresolution of their conduct in this campaign, 
240. 1751. February^ the Fr. troops un- 

der the command of Bussy, quit the country 
of Cudapah vdth. Salabadjing, 248, 249. 
March 15th, and take Canoul by storm, 249. 
having passed the Kristna, are opposed by Ba- 
lagerow, 250, April 2d, arrive at Golcon- 
dah, high pay allowed by Salabadjing to the 
officers and soldiers, 250. proceed and remain 

with him at Aurengabad, 250, 251, 252. 

1752. Aprils carry the war with Salabadjing 
into the Morattoe country towards Poni, 435. 
service of their musketry and artillery in this 
campaign, 435, 436. peace made with Bala- 
gerow, march to Golcondah, in the way de- 
feat the armies of Rajahs headed by the Ra- 
jah of Niermcl, 436. Juhj^ the troops of 
Pondicherry defeat the Eng. at Vicravandi, 
251, 2^. are reinforced and encamp near 
Fort St. Da\'id, 255. their motions near Pon- 
dicherry, 255, 256. are intirely defeated at 
Bahoor by Mai or Lawcrence, 256, 257. 
which stops the Mysorean froin declaring for 
them, 257, and Innis Khan who was coming 
with 3000 Morattocs to join them, 261. .50 
Europeans sent to Velore, encourage the Fr. 

prisoners at Arcot to rise, 275. 1753, 

./an?<ar//, the Fr. troops joined by Morarirow 
with 4000 Mk>rattoes, entrench on the banks 
of the Pannar, and fail to support tlie Mo- 
rattoes in several attacks on the Engl, line, 276, 
277. and 279. April the 1st, attack with 
them, and are put to flight, 280. a party from 
Pondicherry with tlie Morattocs take Bona- 
gherry, but abandon it on the approach of an 
Eng, detachment, 280. April, on the march 
of the Eng. army from Trivadi to Tritchino- 
poly, Dupleix detaches 200 Europeans and 
5^0 Sepoys to the Mysoreans at Seringham, 
283. where they are attacked by Major Law- 


rence on the iOtb of -lAy, and theh com- 
mander Astruc acts with ability, 283, 284. 
285. the Fr. troops at Trivadi twice repulsed 
in theii- attack of the Tillage, 286. Trivadi 
surreuders to them, 286, 287. their detatch- 
ment at Velore, Avith Mortizally’s forces, 
defeat Abdnllw'ahab with a detachment of the 
Eng. garrison at Arcot, 286, 287. a reinforce- 
ment with 3000 Jklorattoes arrive at Sering- 
ham ; amount of the whole force there, 289. 
their motions to intercept the provisions of 
the Eng. army, 290. June 26th, are entirely 
defeated by T^Iajor Lawrence at the battle of 
the Golden rocA, 290 to 294. scheme to sur- 
prize Tritchinopoly. De Catt.ans employed 
in this service is detected, 297, 298, 299. 
Auyi{*it the 0th, oppose the Eng. army return- 
ing with the convoy from Tanjore, and are 
routed, 299 to 303. encamp in a strong situa- 
tion at Weycondah, 303. Elimiserum, where 
they hadasmall force, taken by Monaegee, 303. 
stronger reinforcements of Europeans and Se- 
poys, with Morarirow', 3000 Morattoes, and 
others of his troops, arrive to them at Sering- 
ham, 304. encamp with their allies at the 5 
rocks, 306. move to the Sugar-loaf rock, op- 
posite to the Eng. encamped at the French 
rock, 307. the 2 camps remain 18 days within 
2 mUes of each other, 308. September 19th. 
cannonade on the day the Eng. reinforcement 
arrives, 309. September 21st, Major Lawrence 
totally defeats them and their allies at the 5 ’m- 
fiarAoaf rock, 309. to 314. Weycondah taken 
by the Eng. 314. 315 Sovemher, the Fr. re- 
ceive another reinforcement, 320. on the 27th 
assault Tritchinopoly by siuprize inthenight, 
and fail with great loss, 324. In October ^ 1752, 
the Fr. with Salabadjing, march with hiTy i 
h'om Golcondah, against Balagerow and Ra- 
gogee Bonsola, repine the Morattoe cavalryin 
several skirmishes : Peace made at Calberga 
in November ; they gain advantages over Ra- 
gogee, who had renewed the war, 328, 329. in 
January, 1753. Bussy going for the recovery 
of his health to Masulipatnam, leaveth the 
French troops at Golcondah, 330. where they 
are distressed by the artifices of the Buaii, 

330, 331, 332. ' onely agnail detachment of 
them accompany Salabacyiug to Aurengabad, 

331, Mr. Bussy returns to Golcondah, and 
proceeds Avith the whole force to Aurengabad, 

332, 333, 334. obtains the 4 northern pro- 
Ainccs for the maintenance of his army, the 
Fr, troops as before are to guard the person of 
Salabadjing. 334. February, 400 with 7 field 
pieces march from Seringham with the Morat- 
toes and Mysoreans to intercept the convoy 
coming from CootaparaS, 344. and saA e many 
of the Eng. troops from the sAvord of their 
allies. .344, 345. Mey I2tli a party waylay 

O o o 2 Oalliaud’s 
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Calliaud’s detacluneiitand couvoy; both ai'inies. 
moYe to the support of their detachments, and 
the French and their allies are routed, 354, 
355, 356. they ravage Tondiman’s country, 
take KUlanore, and Kelli Cotah, 356. the 
garrison at Chillamhrum defeat an Eng. party 
fiom Derr Cotah, 358. in April a party from 
Pondicherry attack Palam Cotah, which is re- 
lieved by a detachment from Devi Cotah, 358. 
359. Alay the 24th, the allied army take 
Coiladdy, and cut through the momid, 360. 
Aiigvst 17th, oppose the' English returning 
from Tanjore ; but the French had orders 
to avoid a general engagement, 368 to 370. 
Elimiserum with a small garrison surrenders 
again to Monaegee, 370. the Fr. troops en- 
camp at Moota Chellinoor, and retreat to Se- 
ringham, 370, 371. September, at Pondicherry 
receive a reinforcement from France of 600 
hussars and 600 infantry, can bring 2000 Eu- 
ropeans into the field, 371. a detachment sent 
from Seringham to caimonade the labourers 
repairing the mound at Coiladdy, kept off by 
captaur Joseph Smith, 372. Bussy with the Fr. 
troops and Salabadjing take the field against 
RagogeeBonsola,they advance as farasNagpore 
in the middle of Berar, and make peace there 
in April, no details of this campaign published, 

372. 373. troops belonging to Masulipatnam, 

373. join Vizeramrauze’s tamj in Chica- 
cole, and are encountered by the Morattoes, 
who give way to the Fr. artillery, 374. July, 
Bussy goes from Hyderabad to Masulipatnam, 
and from thence into the ceded provinces, 

374. October, truce, conditional treaty and 

exchange of prisoners in the Carnatic, 376. 
after which 650 Fr. prisoners remain with the 
English, 377.— — 1755. Febiuary, the My- 
sorean wishes the French troops at Seringham 
would retire to Pondicherry, and leave him 
to pursue his schemes against Tritchinopoly 
with his own means, 380. of which schemes 
the Fr. commander informs the Eng. garrison, 
388. the Fr. troops during the war had over- 
run Terriore, deposed the Rheddy, and ap- 
pointed another, 396. June, Maissin with a 
considerable force, marches to Terriore, and re- 
instates the formg; Rheddy, 396. he sum- 
moneth Arielore and WariorepoUam, but is 
recalled on the interposition of the English 
government, 396, 397. and 403. Bussy remains 
to the end of the year 1754 settling and re- 
ducing the ceded provinces, 404. In Ja- 

nuary 1755. he returns to Hyderabad, 404. the 
Fr. tr^ps under his command are obliged to 
assist *Salaba(hing against all enemies, 404. 
march with Salaba^ing into Mysore, 404. 
as far as Seringapatnam, 405. the army returns 
to Hyderabad in July, and remains there the 
rest of the year, 405. The company in Eng- 


land solicitous to remove the French troops 
from Salabadjing, 405, 406. the mention of 
this body of troops IfiadbeenstudSously avoided 
in the conditional treaty, 406. 1756. Ja- 

nuary, 700 Europeans and itSoO Sepoys take 
the field to prevent the Engl, from attacking 
Velore, 418. both retire, 420. February, Bussy 
with the French troops marches with Salabad- 
jingand his army against Savanore, 426. makes 
the peace there, 427, 428. which accelerates 
the rupture with Salabadjing’s ministry', and 
Mr. Bussy with all the Fr. troops arc dismissed 
from his service, 428. Balagerow' makes pro- 
posals to take them into lii-s, 429. and detaches 
MalargeeHolcar to escort them in their retreat, 
429. the amount of their force. 429. progress 
to Hyderabad, where they arrive on the 10th 
of June, 430. June 30th, the hussars routed 
by" the Morattoes, and saved by the dragoons, 
432. M. Bussy with the whole army takes 
post in- Charmaul, 432, 433. See Euro- 
peans. See Sepoys. See French Establish- 
ments. 

French Artillery, m, 164. 205. 210. 312. 374. 
See French Army. 

French attack upon Tanjore, m, 135. 

French Battalion, m, 129. 131. 134. 137. 139. 
141. 143. 147. 157. 164, 165. 173. 177. 

206. 214, 215, 216. 232. 250. 252. 256. 

280. 291. 308. 312, 313. 343. 356. 369. 

See French Army. 

French Caffres, ;n, 87. See Caf&es. 

French Camp, m, 149, 313. See French Army. 
French Commandant, m, 135. 

FHEyCU COMMERCE in India, perpetu- 

ally interrupted by the English, 120. 

FFEyCH COMPANY, See French East India 
Compaity. 

French Cannon, 314. 

French Councils. 1755. moderation of 

them after the conditional treaty, 405. 

French Deputies. 1750. March, sent to 

treat with Naziijing, 144 and 145. 1754. 

at Sadrass, conferring with the English on 
peace, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341. 

French Detachment. 1751. January, 

under the command of Bussy accompanies 
Murzafajing into the Decan, 163. For other 
particulars, concerning this and^other detach- 
ments, See Bussy, and French Army. 

Fre,ich Dragoons, 1751. October, at Tritchi- 

nopoly, skirmishing against the Eng. grena- 
diers, 203. December, cut off by Innis Khan, 

204. 1756. a troop serving with Bussy, 

429. June 30, they save the hussars from the 
Morattoes, 432. 

FRENCH EAST INDIA COMPANY, or of 

FRANCE, m, 64. 1749. Murzafajing 

andChundasaheb offer considerable advantages 
to the Fr. E. I. Company, if Dupleix 'will 
w ' assist 
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a^-iist their projects, 126. August, and give 
81 \iUage8 in the neighbourhood of Pondi- 
flurry, 132. '^ecember 3^t, the K. of Tan- 
jore cedes 81 plages dependent or Karical* 

136. 1750. ^ii^ebrimrg. Dupleix employs 

their treasures in assistiiig Murzafajing and 
Chundasaheb, 13S, Murzafajing had promised 
to give them Masulipatnam, 146, ?». 147, Dc- 
cembet\ advantages from the cessions of Mur- 
zafajing and Chundasaheb, 101. Murzafajing 

pays oOOOO/. into their treasury, 162, 

1752. August^ Major Lawrence instructed 
not to cany the war into the ancient limits 
of the French company’s territory at Pondi- 
chcny; which was the bound hedge, 256. 
misled by the representations of Dupleix, 
send no money from France to maintain the 

war, 275. 1754. The administration of 

France support the company in the war of 
Coromandel, 365. October, Godeheu refers the 
accounts ofDupleix to the directors in France, 

377. 1755. Salabadjing had given the 4 

northern provinces to the Fr. Company on 
condition that their troops with Bussy should 

assist him against all enemies, 404, 1756. 

are indebted to Morarirow, who at Savanore, 
gives up their bond to Mr. Bussy, 427. Bala- 
gerow, when inviting Mr, Bussy to join him 
with the Fr. troops, offers as great advantages 
to the company, as had been granted by Sala- 
badjing, 429. 

French encampment, near Trivadi, July, 1750, 
p, 148 

French, entrenchment, at Trivadi, 149 and 
287. at the Sugar-loaf rock, 311, (See French 
Army. 

FRENCH, Establishments, Govern- 
ment, Possessions, Settlements, and 
Terbi'^ries in Coromandel, the Carnatic, 

and the Decan. 1745. the Nabob An- 

warodean Khan promises to oblige the Fr. to 
observe the same neutrality in the use of their 
marine force as he had enjoined the English, 64 
1746. August, the English call on him to ful- 
fil his promise of restraining the French, 64. 
September the 27th, the Fr. force at Pondi- 
cherry sufficient to have conquered all the 
English settlements in Indostan, 69, October, 
the Fr. inhabitants of Pondicherry request 
Dupleix to annul Delabourdonnais’s treaty of 

ransom for Madrass, 77. 1747. February, 

they make peace with Anwarodean Khan, 85. 
their force greatly superior^ to the English, 

86. 1748. January, the commander of 

the Tellicherry Sepoys schemes to desert to 

the French, 88. 1749. employ their force 

in the Carnatic with the utmost ambition, 107. 
support Chundasaheb, 127. the Catholicks at 
St. Thoin5 attached to them, 132. Mahomed- 

. ally supposes the English -wUX be convinced 


of the necessity of stopping their progress, 
132, October, they derive great advantages 
from Mr. Boscawen’s departure, 133. the 
Fr. established themselves at Karical, and 
built a fort there in 1736, against the will of 
the K, of Tanjore, 136. deputies sent to 
Nazhjing, 144. return to Pondicherry, 145. 

1750. September, Nazirjing treats with 

them, 152. and proffers to grant their own 
terms, 151, December, value of the cessions 
made by !Slurzafdjing 161. assertions con- 
cerning Mahomedally, 162. 1751. Fe- 

bruary, their interest likely to bemuch affected 
by the death of Mui’zafajing. 165. the Eng. 
afraid to engage in avowed hostilities against 
them without orders from Europe, 167. July, 
and they are as cautious as the Eng. of appear- 
ing principals in the war, 175. Karical, a Fr. 

settlement, 238. 1752. June 2d, Law 

proposes to Lawrence, that the English should 
fac^tate his retreat from Seringham to the 
Fr. settlements, 239. their accounts of the re- 
venues of Adoni, Cudapah and Canoul, 249. 
1752. Augxest, they violate the Eng. co- 
lours at sea by taking the Swiss in boats, 255. 
August, the Mysoreans about to declare for 
them, 257. they took possession ofChiiiglapett 
in the beginning of 1751, 265. their distress 

after the capture at Seringham, 275. 

1753. November, their force much impaired 

in the assault of Tritchinopoly, 324. 1753. 

December, they send a party of Morattoes to 
ravage Tanjore, 325. their acquisition of the 
northern provinces, 334. the Eng. not able to 
make head against them both at Golcondah 

and Tritchinoply, 336. 1754. January, 

French deputies sent to Sadrass to confer on 
peace, 337* 338, 339, 340. their papers 
produced at the congress suspected of forgery, 
340. their pretensions, pleas, and disputes at 
the conference at Sadrass, 337 to 341. the re- 
gent of Mysore knows, that they want to 
get the city of Tritchinopoly for themselves, 
and will not trust them with his own schema, 
351. they collect a very large harvest of rice 
at Chillambrum, 358, the French territoriei to 
the northward invaded by the Morattoes, 374. 
October, their possessions adjuted by the con- 
ditional treaty, 375. revenue of the territories 
which they had acquired during the war, 376, 
377. December, they advise the Mysoreans 
to return to their own country, 380. the Mpr- 
sorean w'as persuaded by Morarirow to assmt 
them, 389. the Mysoreans when they retreated 
from Tritchinopoly left the Fr. government 
the representatives of all their rights and pre- 
tensions in the Carnatic, 396. 1755. their 

pretensions to Terrioi? valid, 396. to Arie- 
lore and WariorepoUam not admitted, 396, 
397. take possessioiupf districts near Caran- 

fioly 
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goly and Outramalorc, 403. the appearance 
of the Eng. squadron produced the moderation 
which prevailed in their councils after the con- 
ditional treaty, 405 1 ‘ . , . 

their acquisitions ■■ ■ .o 

is attached to them, 4UU. iVoS. leared 

that they may intercept the letters from Bom- 
bay, 407. 418. take the field to protect Ve- 
lore, 418. June, the E.ug. averse to draw 
them again into the field, 425. Shanavaze 
Khan had as much concealed aversion to the 
Fr. interests as his predecessor Seid Laskar 
Khan, 426. They had never supplied money 
to Salahadjing from the government of Arcot, 
427. and were no great gamers by their titu- 
lar acquisition of the province, 428. 

French field pieces, their service in the attack of 
Nazhjing’s camp, 137. other mentions are 
comprehended vmder French Army. 

Fbench Force. 1746. tieptember, at Pon- 

dicherry, after the capture at Madrass, suffi- 
cient to have conquered the rest of the Eng. 
settlements in Indostan, 69. 1747. Ja- 
nuary, greatly superior to the Eng. 86. 

1748. June, at Mauritius, 97. 1753. Ao- 

vember, greatly impaired by the unsuccessful 
assault of Tritchmopoly, 324. See French 
Army. 

French garrison. 1748. August, at Pondi- 

ce»y, when attacked by the English army 
with Boscawen, 104. great detriments would 
have arisen to Madrass by the establishment of 

a Fr. garrison at St. Ihom^, 131. 1754. 

February, operations of the Fr. garrison at 
Chillambrum, 358. See French Army. 

Fench Government. 396. See French Establish- 
ments. 

French gunners 1750. March, preserved by 

the Eng. troops from the sword of the Morat- 
toes, 142. 

French guns. 1751. September 21st, at Ar- 

cot, the Eng. detachment suffers in attempting 
to carry them off, 187. 

French Jesuits. 1754, Father Lavaur, 

Superior of all in India, 337. 

French infantry, m, 210. See French Army. 

Frexce Influence, 1756, in the Decan 

deemed baneful ^o the English interests, 434. 

French inhabitants at Pondicherry, m, 77. 377. 

French Interests. 1756. Shanavaze Khan 

averse to them, 426. 

FEEh CH KING. See France. 

Fench Laws, superseded by mandates from the 
king, 367. 

Frenchmen, meaning soldiers, m, 212. 224, 225. 
fifteen drowned at Pitehandah, 230. pretend- 
uig sickness, get possession of Cobelong, 261. 
desire of the Eng. Soldiers to fight them, 291. 

FSENCB NATION in General. 1711. 

4 


take party in the contentions, of the Carnatic, 

35. 1749. Dupleix, governor general of 

the Fr. nation iislndia, 1192! obliged hy the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle to deliver up Ma- 
drass, 130. Dupjeix spEircu no expence in his 
reception of Murzafajing. to raise in him a 
high opinion of the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of the French nation, 131. 1751. 

F'ehritary Salahadjing agrees to give still greater 
advantages to the Fr. nation than they had re- 
ceived &om Murzafajing, 166. 1752, 

August, Dupleix vaunts the martial genius of 
the French to Morarirow, 260. events of 
great consequence to the Fr. nation happen at 
Golcond-ah and in the northern provTuces, 328. 
the extent of Mr. Bussy’s demands for the Fr. 
nation revolt Seid ’Laskar Khan, 330. See 

F’ 11 A X c e. 

Fbencu Officers 1750. March Vi, mu- 

tiny, 110. m, 182. illiberality of the officer at 

Conjeveram, 199. m, 263, 264. 1753, 

Those at Golcoudah, when distressed by the 
Duan, behaved with honour, 331. 

French papers. 1751. January, those pro- 

duced at Sadrass suspected of forgery, 3f0. 

French party, rn, 197. for the operations of aU 
the French parties, see French Army. 

FrencA posts, m, 149. 217. 

French Prisoners. 1752. June, 400 of 

those taken at Seringham, sent to Fort St. Da- 
vid, 243. the Mysorean hopes to take the city 
with the aid of those in Tritchinopoly, 259. 
Vectmber, those at Arcot conspiring are re- 
moved to Chinglapett, 275. 1753. June, 

De Cattans tampers with those in Tritchino- 
polly, 298. — 1751. proposals concerning them 

at the conference of Sadrass,, 338, 339. 

1755. January, e.xch8nged on the conditional 
treaty, when 650 Fr, prisoners still ft'main with 
the English, 376. 

French quarters, 311. 

F R E N c H R OCX. m, 200, 201. 204, it is 3 m. 
K. of the Sugar-loaf rock, 214. m, 215, 216, 
217, 300. 307, 308, 309. 314, 315. 368, 
369, 370. 

FRF.VCif SEPOYS. See SEPOYS. 

French serjeant at Chillambrum. 1754. February, 
surprizes and routs and Eng. party from Devi 
Cotah, 358. 

French settlement, settlements. Karical. 238, 
1754. June, Law pietends that the English 
out to facilitate the retreat of the Fr. troops 
from Seringham to the Fr. settlements, 239. 
See French Establishments. 

French ships, ships from France, 1744. Five 
taken by Barnet’s squadron in the streights 

of Sundah, Malacca, and at Achin, 60. 

1745. several taken in Balasore road, 61. — y 
1747, 17I8. the ships of which BoifVet's 

squadron 
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squadi’Oii WM composed, 8 S, S9. m, 'JO. 

1752. J/ay, ^ps from France ovith remforce- 
munts expect^ at Pondicherry, 233. June, 
arrive with th«i, 252. See French squach'on. 

French shot, 140, ^ 

French soldier, one ensnares cle Cattans, 293. 

French soldier.s, encouraged at the battle of 
Amboor by the hopes of plunder, 127. 

FRENCH S'iFADIiON, in 1715, no French 

squadron in India, 60. 1746. June 2jth, 

Delabourdonnais’ equipped, shattered, refitted, 
arrives and tights Peyton’s 62, GO. Ai'cuH 
6th, offers battle again, 64. .iu^tis! 18th, 
cannonade Madrass, but cannot cut a:i English 
ship out of the road, 66. September 3d, land 
the army for the siege i)f Madrass, 67. Octe- 
ber 2d, ruined by a hurricane there, 70 the 
20th, depart, 72. foursailto Achin, the restto 

Mauritius, 72. 1747. January the 9th, the 

four .ships from Achin return to Pondicherry, 
81. February 8th, sailedtoGoa, 85. fromthence 
to Mauritius. In October, are joined there by 
three from France, two of which had taken an 

Eng. East India slrip near Bombay, 89, 

1748. June, Bouvet arrive.? with a squadron 
from Mauritius, eludes the English, lands 
troops and treasures at Mach'ass, and returns, 
89, 90, 91. 1749. Jamiitry Bouvet re- 

turns with the same squadron, and again lands 
reinforcements and money at Madra“S, 107. 

French stations, in 175.', Gingco, XValdoi'.’, 
Trivadi, 14'1. 

French toriitories, me.iniiig tiio Xortheru pro- 
vince, invaded by the Morratucs in 1751. 
P, 371. 

French troops. See French Army. 

French UunbrUs, one blotvs up during the fight 
at Volcondah, 173. 

FUERUOJCSIli, Mahomed Furrucksii-. Gre-VT 
Moocl, the date of his accession not certain, 

19. 1719. February the 10th, deposed 

and murdered by Abdaila Khan and Hossan 
Ally Khan, 20. 

G. 

G AIATMEDDIN, 8d of the Gauhide em- 
perors, 10. 

GalUvats described, 409. 

Gandeleu, River, passes near Trivadi, 279. 
OAMGES, River, crossed by Tamerlane at Tog- 
lipore j its sources, and entrance into Indostan, 
14, 15. Tamerlane repasses it, 15. his em- 
pire extended from Smyrna to the Ganges, 
15. the road of Balasore at the entrance of the 
river j Fr. ships taken there in 1745. p, 61. 
-1V46. June, one of Labourdonnai's ships 

proceeds to the Ganges, 63. 

Gar&n-hottee at Fort David, 1746, December 
9th, the French troops halt there, and retreat 


in confusion on the appLarance of the Na- 
bob's army, commanded by his sons Maphuze 
Khan and Mahoinedallv', 81, 82, 83. 

Gaederow, uncle to the K. of Tanjore. 

1753. December, sent with a body of troops 

to Tricatopoly , uufu for the command, amused 
^ the Morattocs who p a.,s him and ravage the 
'fanjore country, 325, 326. and 341. 

1754. dii/iu-jry, removed and succeeded by Mo- 
naegee, 341. .lie v, reinstated after Monaegee’s 
success and inttreiv defeated by Morariiow, 
360, 361. >,!, 363. " 

GAVE, Paovixer, x. of Gazna, gNes itt 
n.ame to the Dwiasty of the Gavridzs, and 
to the founder llussahi Garni, 9. 

GAVRWES, Dynasty of, founded by Hus- 
sain Gauri in 1157, p, 9. succeed the Gaz- 
natides, and make Gazua their capital, 9,10. 
the 2d Emperor wanting : Gaiatheddin the 3d : 
Scheabbeddin, the 4 th : Mahomed the 5th, 
with whom the Djuiasty ends in 1212. p. 10, 
Indian dominions of the Gaurides, 11. 

GAZN-i, City, Province, s. of Gaur, gives 
name to the G A z x A v i n E Djutasty, 9, the 
Gaurides likewi-e make Gazna their capital, 
10 , the government given by Scheabbeddin to 
Tiigcddin Ilcli.'', 10. In 1211 taken by M.ilio- 
me'd the Khnw.tra^mian, 10. who is driven 
out in 1218by GinghKchau ; andhisson Gela- 
laddin like'vise in 1221, p, 11. Pir Moham- 
med (icli lugni' . !ulC97, marches fro.u 

Ga-na ag.iiu«t M”itau, 13, a"..l from Gazna 
rules tl'.c ccnrpic.sis ot T.'u.eilaiie in India un- 
til 1101, 16. 

GAZNA F/l/E I'yn.asty of. 13 Emperors 
from Mahmood the first, to Kosrou Schahtha 
last, from the year 1002 to 1157, maintain 
the conquest made by Mahmood in India, 9. 
and make Gazna their Capital, 10. the history 
of this Dynasty is written by Feritsha, 30. 

Gehaxguir, Pir Jlohammed, See Pir Moham- 
med Gehanguir. 

GEHANGUIR, A'. R. that the Great Mogul 
v.'hoin we write Jehanguir, is by many written 
Gehanguir. 

GEHAN SCHAII, Great Mogue, p, IS. 
See .Schah Gehau. 

GEI.ALADDIN, son of Mofcamracd the Kowa- 
rasmlan, makes head in Gazna against Gingis- 
chan, in 1221 flies before him, is defeated by 
him on the Indus, swims the river, r emains 
in Multan until 1224, is killed in 1231, in 
Mesopotamia, 11. m. 13. 

Ghaziodin KnAm father of Nizamalmuluok 
was Subah of Guierat, appointed Anwsro- 
dean Khan to a post in the government of 
Surat, 53. ^ 

GHAZI-O-DIN KHAN, eldest son of Nisamal- 

muluck. 1743, is Captain General at Delhi, 

50. 1749 . NaziqiSg his brother gives out 

that 
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that Ghazi-o-dinhaJ ceded to him the Subah- 

ship of the Southern provinces, 124. 1750. 

but marches towards Delhi to oppose him, 

136. 1751. Ghazi-o-din employs Balaje- 

row to oppose his brother Salabadjing, 250. 
obtains the commission for the Subahship of 
the Decan, and gives out that he is sending an 
army to Brampour, 250. Salabadjing affects to 

disbelieve his appointment, 251. 1752. 

Ghazi-o-din again encourages Balajerow to 
attack Salabadjing, 435. October, arrives with 
a great army at Aurengabad, and send for- 
ward De Vtdton with proffers to Dupleix, 273, 
274. is poisoned at Aurengabad, 274. m. 328. 

1753. is succeeded in the command of the 
army at Delhi by his son Scheabbeddin, 336. 
his patents to Slahomedally, produced, 338. 

Gheriah, in 1724, attacked by a Dutch arma- 
ment without success, 410. is the capital and 

strongest port of Angria, 414. 1756, re- 

connoitered by Commodore James in the Pro- 
tector, 414 described, 414, 415. February 

the 11th, 12th, and 13th, attacked and taken 
^ the Bng. squadron commanded by Admiral 
Watson, the troops by Clive, and an army of 
Morattoes who did nothing, 414, 415, 416, 
417. 

GtBRatTAE, Gheriah presumed to be as strong 
as, 414. 

GuroES, situated 35 m. n. w. of Pondicherry. 
1750. March, Naziijing’s amw assem- 
bling there, 138 and 139. July, the Fr. have 
a station there, 149. formerly the capital of a 
Morattoe kingdom, Sevagee is erroneously sup- 
posed to be bom at Gingee, 151. described, 
esteemed the strongest fortress in the Carnatic, 
151. taken by the Fr. ledbyBussy, 

151, 152. September, jfazirjing’s army stopped 
by the rains between 2 rivers, 16 miles from 
thence, 153. December, the French troops at 
Gingee summoned by the Pitan Nabobs to at- 
tack him, 154. the 4th, they march, 155. the 
action called, although erroneously, the battle 

of Gingee, 162, -1751. November, Rajah- 

saheb retreats thither after he is defeated at 
Ami, 199. m, 247. 1752. July, the Eng- 

lish troops at the request of MahomedaUy 
march against Gingee, and find it too strong, 
253, 254. it is surrounded by mountains, 253. 

Vandiuxuh is 20 m. n. 266. 1753. Du- 

pleix’s authority confined to the districts be- 
tween Pondicherry and Gingee, 275. 

1754, the Fr. troops at Gingee march against 
Maphuze Khan, take Outramalore, aban- 
don it, and return, 363. 

Groesw, Caetaix, 1751. commands the 

&tg. army, 171. Vvrdachelum surrenders to 
mm, 171 ,172. is joined by the Nabob’s troops, 
172. bums the subrub^ of Valcondah, 173. 


encounters the Fr. and Chundusaheb there, 
173, 174. endeavejurs in vaip- to rally the 
troops, 174. retreats to UtatocS', 174. salSes 
noth a small party, and is jjjhl nigh cut off, 
175. See English *'army, for the retreat to 
Tritchinopoly. August, from whence Gingen 
detaches Trusler to take CoUaddy, 180. his 
military character, 201. his caution now ne- 
cessary, 201. concerts with Innis Khan the 
ambuscade, which cuts off the Fr. dragoons, 

204. 1752. February, determines not to 

attacks the enemy’s post till reinforced, 208. 
his caution displeases the Mysoreans and Mo- 
rattoes, 213. March 28th and 29th, sends 
large detachments to join Lawrence and Clive 
advancing with the reinforcement, 214. July, 
May 6th, commands the army at Trivadi, 
dm’ing the absence of Lawrence, 2418. 

GINGIS KHAN, 1218, conquers and expels 

Mohamed the Khowarasmian, 11. 1221. 

defeats his son Gelaladdin on the banks of the 
Indus, 11. Tiumecherin Chan descended, 
from him, 11. m, 13. 

Glass Ensign. 1751. September 24th, serves 

well with Clive in the sally at Arcot, 187. is 
crippled by a fall, 189. taken with Revel by 
the Fr. garrison at Conjeveram, and ill used 
there, 199. 

GOA. m, 9. 18. 88. 407. 410 See Portugal, 
Portugueze. 

Goa, fort, on the main land, opposite to Se- 
vemdroog, taken by Com. James, April 2d, 
1756,7), 412. 

Godaveri, River, Southern boundary of the 
Prov. of Chicacole, 335. passed at a ford by 
the Morattoes of Janogeein 1754, p, 374. 

GODEHEU. 1764. appointed in France to 

settle the peace in Coromandel arrives Au- 
gust the 1st at Pondicherry, when Dil^leix re - 
signs the government to him, 366. corres- 
ponds with M. Saunders, and sends back the 
Swiss soldiers, 367. they agree to a suspension 
of arms, 371, 372. and conclude a condi- 
tional treaty, 375, 376, 377. Godeheu refers 
Dupleix’s accounts to the company in France, 

377. 1755. February, returns to France, 

having limited the power of the governor of 
Pondicherry in future, 380. m, 396. but con- 
tinued to Bussy the authorities Tchich had been 
given to him by Dupleix, 403. m, 406. 

Golcoxdah, Province or, comprehends the 
Nabobships of 'Areot, Canul, Cudapa, Ra- 
jamandry, and Chicacole, 158. N. S. it com- 
prehended more, m, 162. 1752. October, in- 

vaded by BalagerowandRagogee Bonsola, 273. 

GOLCOXDAH, was formerly a City, and the 
Capital of the Province, and stood at 
the foot of the rock and fortress of the sjpie 
name : but the city has long since been de- 
, serted : 
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serted ; aiid iis inhdbitaiiti removed toU^dera- 
bad; nevertheless its name is still frequently 
employed A Indostan, tvheii in reality the 
city of HydeP^d is meant. Hence om‘ nar- 
rative likewis? lias frequently been led into 
this ambiguity ; vve shall therefore explain 
whatsoever mentions are made of Golcondah, 
when meaning the Capital, under the head of 
Hyderabad, and here only entunerate the pages 
in which it is so mentioned, viz. 40. 50, 51. 
53. 125. 135, 136, 137. 146. 152, 153. 162, 
163.166. 250, 251. 271. 310. 328. 331, 332. 
336. 426. 436. 

GOLCONDAH, KINGS of, the garden of 
Charmaul formerly belonging to them, 433. 

Golden Rock, near Tritohinopoly, mentioned in 
the battle of the Golden Rock, Ju?ie 26th, 1753, 
p, 290, 291. 293, 294. mentioned in the 
fight protecting the convoy, 300, 301, 302. 

>», 304. 1753. August, the enemy’s camp 

extends from the Sugar loaf to the Golden 
Rock, 307. mentioned in the battle of the 
Sugar-loaf rock, 309, 310. 

Gondboama., Gondecam a, River, northern 
boundary of the Prov. of Arcot, 37. Conda- 
vir extends between this and the river Kiistna, 
335. m, 376. 

Goodebe, Major. 1748. August, the most 

experienced of the King’s officers under Mr. 
Boscawen, mortally wounded at Ariancopang, 
99. 

Gofaulb.vwze, brother of the Dalaway of My- 
sore, commands the 700 Mysoreans, which 
were admitted into Tritohinopoly in faHc, and 
detained there by Captain Dalton when he 
turned them out in December, p, 271. 

Gofeemahoo, Anawar retires and dies there, 
52. 

Gopinrl^ze, an inhabitant of Tritchinopoly, 
falsely accused by Poniapah, April, 1754, 
p, 350, and 353. 

Grab, described, 409. 

Grandchildren, why beloved by their grand- 
fathers in India, 123. 

Geand Vizir, See Vizir. 

great BRITAIN, See Britaui. 

GREA'T MOGUL, See Mogul. 

Grenadiers. 1754. February the 15th, the 

company o* Eng. Grenadiers cut off, 344, 

345. their extraordinary gallantry and services, 

346, 

griffin. Admiral. 1746. November, ar- 

rives with 2 ships in Bengal, and takes the 

command of the squadron then there, 87. 

1747. March 2d, arrives with it at Fort St. 
David, 87. September, burns a Fr. 60 gun 
ship in Madrass road, 87. October, Novendter, 
endeavours to remain in sight of F ort St.David 
uuring the monsoon, but only his oini and 
another ship keeps the station, 87, 88. De- 


cembt,!', aaiis to Tiiuconomalee, hS. 171.8. 

January, returns with the squadron to Fort 

St. David, 88. 1748. June the 9th, en- 

deavoiu-s, but cannot come up with Bouvet’s 
squadron, 89, 90, 91. June the 29th, resigns 
the command to Mr. Boscawen, and returns 
to England with 2 ships and a frigate, 98 m, 
107. See English squach'on. 

Gulam Hasseix, nephew to the favourite 
wife of Sadatulla, who appoints him Duan to 
Doastally, 1710 to 1732, p, 37. marries the 
daughter of Chmidasaheb, w'ho administers 
the office of Duan in his stead, 38. 

Gunoa River, flowing about 35 m. to the 
westward of Aurengabad, was in 1752 the 
boundary between the territories of the Decan 
and the country of the Morattoes towards 
Poni, 435. 

Gdzerat, Provmce, conquered by Homaion, 
17. 

II. 

H AMED SCHAII, See AHMED 
SCH AH. 

Hand, the print of a hand used by the Mysoreans 
on their letters is equivalent to an oath, 348. 
Habbasixo. 1753. commands the Mo- 

rattoes in the action of the 10th of May, at 
Sermgham, breaks the Eng. Sepoys, and is 
repulsed, 284. 

Habbisox Lieutenant. 1753. Noremier, 

the 27th, defends Tritchinopoly with much 
conduct and resolution against the assault and 
escalade of the Fr. troops, 322, 328, 324. 
Harwich, 50 gun ship, see Adams. 

Hasban Ally, 1740, May 20th, killed 

with his father the Nabob Doastally, at the 
battle of Damalcheni, 42. 

Hassah Aut, conunander in Chief of the 
Fr. Sepoys, 1752, taken at Seringham, es- 
capes from Fort St. I)avid,306. 1753,takes 

Verdachelum, and proceeds against 'Trino- 
malee, 305. September, is killed there, 317. 
IIassein, and Jusseix, brothers and Mahome- 
dan Saints, their feast celebrated with much 
enthusiasm in Indostan : the troops of Rajah- 
sabeb storm Arcot during this feast, 193. 
Hegira, 9. 

Hendoo, the name by which the natives of India 
call themselves, 2. 

Hebbelot, D’Herbelot, our guide in the Dis- 
sertation on the Mahomedan conquerors of In- 
dostan, 12. 

Hebon, Lieutenant Colonel. 1765. February, 

commimds the expedition into the southern 
countries, 380. attacks the woods of Lachen- 
aig, 382, 383. enters Aladura without oppo- 
sition, 384. makes alliance with the iloravar, 
384. takes CoilgiJidy, his intrepidity Jjicre, 
p p p 334. 


» 
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384, 3Srj, ila:v/i, univcs at ’riuivelly, 38-3. 
sends a detachment against Catabominaiguc 
and the I’olygars tii the x. e. 363. takes 
Nelli Cotah by assault, 387. drive,3 away the 
troops of Moravar, 337. lots the countries to 
Mapiiuzo Khan, 383. the army recalled, 339. 
ho recalls the detachment from the n. e. 390. 
marches against NeHitangaville,aad is amused 
by the Polygar, 390, 391. leaves a thousand 
Sepoys at Madura, 391. the army attacked in 
the pass of Nattam, 391 to 39j. arrive June 
the 6th at Tritchinopoly, 395. Heron is dis- 
missed the service, 395. »i, 398. m, 399. »», 
400, TO, 420. TO, 424. 

Hidayet-mohy-ode-VN Khan, to, 123, 121. 

See Murzafajing. 

HIDERNAIGr. 1754. Auyiist the 17th, the 

best officer of the Mysoreans, routs the rear 
of the Eng. convoy, 369. N. B. thi.s man 
afterwards becomes the famous HIDER 
ALLY. 

Hoecab Maiaeoee. 1756. il/ny, detached 

by Balagerorv, with 6000 Morattoes, accom- 
panies Sir. Bussy and the Fr. troops 8 days 
m their retreat from Salabadjing’s army, 429, 
430. 

Holdernesse, Earl of.— — 1753, 1754. 
secretary of state, confers with the commis- 
saries of the Er. company, well informed of the 

. affairs of India, advises the sending of a squa- 
dron into India, 365, 366. 

Holt Ensi^. 1753. September, killed fight- 

ing agunst Mahomed Comaul at Tripetti, 
318. 

HossAif Ally Khan, brother of Abdulla 
Khan, which See; powerful at Delhi from 
1713 to 1720, p, 19, 20, 21. assassinated by 
some Omrahs, to please Mahomed Schah, 21. 

HUSSAIN GAURI, deposes Kosrgu Schah, 
and founds the Dynasty of the Galeide em- 
perors in 1167, p, 9 and 10. 

BYDB&ABAD, HYDERABAD: N. B. this 
citjr arose from the desertion of Golcondah, 
wMch term is often used in Indostan, and 
many times in our narrative, when Hyderabad, 
is meant, we have therefore classed imder this 
head all the mentions which occur of Golcon- 

dah. The countrj^ of the Morattoes lies 

betweOT Bombay end Golcondah, 40. 

1743. in the beginning of this year, Nlzamal- 
muluck comes from hence into the Carnatic, 
50. returns thither in August, 63. Anwaro- 
dean left by him there in a station of impor- 
tance, 53. Golc, TO, 125. 135. 1749. 

February, Naziijing approaching the Carnatic 
from hence, 136. m, 137. blasulipatnam is the 
sea port, 146. April, Naziijing sends hack a 
^reat part of his troops to Golcondah, 152. 
September, recalls them, but they cannot re- 
tnrn^hefore the rains, 1^. December, Mur- 


zafajing prop.irc.s to return thitlicr, 162. 

175i. February, with the French and Sala- 
badjing's army contfnue their .Ararch from 
Cudapuh to Golcc^idah, 166. ^.1 opposed by 
Bilagerow, between the ICristiK'and this city j 
arrive there on the 2cl of April; receive sup- 
plies from Masulipatnam, 250, May, depart 
from thence to Aiureiigabad, 250, Golc, w, 

251 1752. July, proceed from the Mo- 

rattoe country to Golcondah, 433. to, 319. 

TO, 328. In tha beginning of 1753, 

Salahadjing goes from thence to Aurengabad, 

331. the governor of Golcondah instructed 
to distress the Fr. troops, whose officers recall 
Mr. Bussy to Hyderabad, 331. he arrives there 
July 2.3d, 332. and proceeds ivith them to Au- 
rengabad in October, 332. the march is 300 m. 

332. 1754. April, Mr. Bussy, after the 

eamp.aigu against Ragogee Bonsola comes to 
Hyderabad, 373. July, and goes from thence 

to Masulipatnam, 374. 1755. returns in 

the beginning of this year ; and with the Fr. 
troops accompanies Salahadjing into Mysore, 
405. they return, arrive at Hyderabad in 
July, and remain there during the rest of the 

year, 405. 1756. June 14th, Bussy and 

the Fr.troops arrive here from Sanore after the 
rupture with Salahadjing, 430. Hyderabad, 
60 m. n, of the Krisina, 430. description 
of the city, 430, 431. Romi Khan kills 
Ibrahim Ally the governor of the city, and is 
killed himself, 432. June the 26th, the Mo- 
rattoes of Salabadjing’s army arrive, 432. July 
the 5th, the Fr. army take post at Charmaul, 
433. 

I, J. 

J ACKALLS,devour the dead bodies of Fr , 

dragoons, killed Deeember, 1751, at Tritchi- 
iiopoly, 205. 

Jaffee ALU Khan, Jaffeir ally, Jaffe* 

ALLY. 1753. governor of Mustapha- 

nagar, Elore, Rajahmundrum, and Chicacole, 

304. 1754. with Vizeramrawza opposes 

the establishment of the Fr. government in 
those provinces, 373. and brings in the Mo- 
ratoes, 374. goes to Aurengabad, and makes 
bis submissions to Salahadjing, 37^. who gives 
him lands in fee, 375. — — 1766. accompanies 
him against Sanore, and unites with Shana- 
vaze Khan against Bussy, 426. assures Sala- 
badjing that the Eng. are ready to take the 
place of the Fr. in Im service, 428. detached 
with the van of the army after the Fr. troops, 
430. his nephew Ibrahim Ally killed, 431. 

J .V G G E R N .A U T, P A G 0 D A, OU the COaSt of 
Orixa, famous, esteemed the northern boun- 
dary of Chicacole, and of the northern prd* 
vinces ceded to the French, 334 and 335. 

c James, 
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James, Commodore, commander of the com- 
pands marine force in India. 1755. March^ 

■\ sails in tlrV Protector, \vitli the Bombay fleet, 
to attack i^^^ria. in conjunction with the fleet 
and army oi^e Mora^toes, 410. pursues An- 
gria’s fleet, 411. April 2d, attacks and takes 
the forts of Sevemdroog and Goa in one day, 
without the assistance of the Morattoes. Merit 
of this success, 411, 412, 413. Bancoote 
surrenders to him on the 8th, 413. the llth, 
he delivers the forts to the Morattoes. and re- 
turns to Bombay, 413, 414. AortmW, sails 
in the protector, and reconnoiters the harbour 

of Gheria, 414. 1756. Ftbrx’Mrtf^ serves 

in the attack of Gheria, 414. 

JAMES THE First, .;Ki>'g, sends Sir Thomas 
Roe, his ambassador to lehangiiii*, 18. 

Japan, Islands of, included in the East 
Indies, 1. 

Jassein, a Mahomedan Saint, brother of Has- 
sein (193) which See. 

Jassing Raja, mentioned by Bernier, had 
a very extensive territory, 25. 

Ibrahim Ally, Governor of Hyderabad, ne- 
phew and son-in-law of Jafleir Ally. 1756. 

June^ stabbed by Romi Khan, 331. 

IBRAHIM LOUDI, Sultan, Emperor^ of 
Delhi, conquerred bv Sultan Babr in 1527. 
P, 17. 

lEHANDES SHAH, Great Mogul, one of 
the 4 sons of Bahader S.hah, one of whom, 
fighting against lehander Scliah and the tno 
others, is killed in battle ; lehander Schah then 
separates from these two, defeats and puls them 
to death; and becomes Emperor, 19. is infa- 
tuated by his mistress Lall Koar, and deposed 
Iby abdalla Khan and Hassan Ally, 19. the 
terms and extent of his reign uncertain, but 
it appears to have been short, 20. m, 21. 

JEHA^GTJR, Great Mogul, son of Acbar. 
reigns from 1605 to 1627, j?, 18, 

Iehan Schah, son of Bahader Schah, father 
of Mahomed Schah, is defeated and killed by 
his brother lehanderschah, 21. 

Jematjl Saheb. 1755. May ^ commands 

1000 of the Company’s Sepoys left at Madura, 

391 . 1756. March, has recruited their losses, 

422. Maphuze Khan cannot pay them, 424. 

Jembakist-va. See Jumbaristna. 

Jemautdars See Jemmadars. 

Jemidars, See Jesimadars. 

J emmadars, Jemautdams, Jemidars, Cap- 
tains cither of horse or foot. 1752. the 

Jemidai^ of the Nabob’s Peons in Tritchino- 
poly bribed by the Mysoreans, 257. one 
faithful, 258, 1756. Maphuze Khan can- 

not pay the Jemautdars of his cavalry, and has 
no authority over them, 424, 

arisen Seiiig, a Rajah with very extensive teni- 
tory, quoted by Bernier. 25, 


Jf^suit, few Europeans excepting Jesuits had 
resided in Arcot in the year 1717, J5. 84. m, 

382. see father Martin. Father Lavaur 

superior of the Fr. Jesuits in India, 337. 

Jetes, m, 5. 

ILETMISCHE SCIIAMSEDDIN, slave of 
Cotlibeddin Ibek, whose son Aram Schah he 
deposes, and gets the kingdom of Delhi, 11. 
conquers Multan, founds the Dynasty of the 
first Mahomedan kings of Delhi; dies in 
1235, p, VI. 

INDIA, prr,pertY means INI OSTAN. Con- 
quests aiul establishments made by Mahoine- 
dan princes in India before Tamerlane, 9 to 
13. invasion of Tamerlane, 1398, 1399, p. 
13 to 16. Great Moguls from Tamerlane to 
the invasion of Nadir Schah. in 1738,^, 16. 
to 23. the northern nations easily converted to 
Mahomedanism, 24. Mahomedans seduced 
to establish themselves in this coimtry, 24. the 
Morattoes have the hai*diest cavalry in India, 
40. m, CO. m, 61. 61. trade from one part to 
another, Go. navigation, 66. m, 72, 73. m, 
80. 81. m. 84. 7n, 85, m, 88. m, 89. 

7n, 92. the fruits and vegetables of India 
thrive at Buurboii. 93. 7n, 96. 7n, 106. w, 
119. m, 126. 7Jf, 132. 7n, 133. w, 178. m, 
216. influence ef a single platoon of Eu- 
ropeans iu the wars of India, 219. maxim 
of the princes of Lidia, not to pay their troops, 
295. 337. trcaclieiry of interpreters, 353. 

Dilatorinc-s of the generals. 365. ???, 366. 
?//, 3o7. 7)}, 372. no principality in India can 
resist an European power, unless assistedby an- 
other, 373. 771, 379. 7n, 405. 7/i, 406* 

407. 409. m. 410, See the following 

articles of the term hidiaTi, and see In^ 
dosta7i. 

INDIAN, INDIANS, the name derived 
from Hindoo, 2 their worships, 2. creeds, 3, 
priests,3.scienceandleaming,3.casts,4.effemi- 
nacy,5.manners,6.amusements, 6. observances, 
6. exceptions to their general character of 
effeminacy, 6. arts, mechanics, manufactures 
of linen, 7. quit not their shores, 7. love of 
gain, 7. extreme riches and incapacity to de- 
fend them, 7 an 8. an Indian assassinates 
Scheabeddin, 10. theLr#uperstition concerning 
the Gayiges, 15. w, 15. they form much the 
greatest part of the inhabitants in the Mogul 
dominions, 25. some assert they have no 

written laws, 25. N. B. erroneously. The 

Morattoes are the only nation of Indians who 
have made war their occupation by choice, 40. 
the lower casts timorous, 112. death of an In- 
dian of a very high cast at Tanjore, 116. 117. 
they fight beliind w?^l^ ; but dread attacks by 
night, 152. never influenced by gratitude, 
286. MoraiiroAv’s Morattoes, the best troops 
'ffnathc Indian® at thi® time in Indi^stan, 
]> p i» 2 364. 
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361. tlie Colleries differ mueli from the other 
Indians, 381. the cavalry of Maphuze Khan 
as Mahomedaus despise the enemy as Indians, 
422. 

Indian allies, ?», 331. ?«, 376. 

Indian army, m, 143. snp late, smoke opium, 
and fall into deep sleep, 145. m, 173. how 
accommodated in their camps, 229 and 311. 
m, 313. 

Indian camii, described, 229. m, 231. their 
tents and huts, 311. 

Indian Caucasus, 14. 

Indian Chiefs, 152. 

Indian Christians, pretending to be descended 
from the Portugueze, 66. 

Indian engineer, has lurtified Chinglapett with 
judgment, 265. 

Indian fortification, the entrance into ona de- 
scribed, 320. 

Indian governments, their policy to prevent the 
hereditary increase of property in particular 
families, 27. 

Indian guides, 217. 

Indian interpreter, a traitor, 88. again, 348. 
See Poniapah. 

Indian king, how insignificant in the eye of the 
Mogul government, 424. 

Indian Lords, 161. 

Indian Merchants, 65. 130. 

iadian Prince, princes, are called Rajahs, more 
than one half of the empire subject to these 
Rajahs, 25. Madrass purchased of one, 78. 
m, 112. 

Indian Princes, whether Rajahs, or Mahomc- 
dans, amass treasures by sordid means. 119. 
»i, 163. m, 202. always indebted to their 
troops, 295. their disunion renders them in- 
capable of resisting an Eiu-opcaii power, 373. 

Indian Religion, it is usual amongst the great 
men of this religion, on disgrace, or danger, 
to visit some celebrated Pagoda, at a great 
distance, 361. the princes of the Indian reli- 
gion on the Malabar coast prohibit the sale 
of beeves for slaughter, 413. 

Indian Roman Catholics at St. Thome give in- 
telligence to the French at Pondicherry, 131. 

Indian States, venerate the descendants of their 
ancient princes, 43^. 

Indian war, how much influenced by a platoon 
of Europeans, 219. 

lyDOSTAH, ought properly to mean India, 

I . romantic descriptions of the wealth of In- 
dostan, 9 and 10. uncertain what share Gin- 
gischan or his successors took in the affairs of, 

II. 1235. Retmische the most powerful 

monarch hitherto, 12. N. B. For the Maho- 
medw Dynasties be^e Tamerlane, See The 
Ancient Kingdom of Delhi, imder Delhi. Tire 
Ganges enters at the streights of Kupele, 
14.- Tamerlane’s conquests governed by Pii- 
Mahomed until 1404, 16. m, 10. Inroads 


of Babr, 17. >», 20. Four Emperors made, 
and five deposed, bv the two brothers Ab- 
dallah Khan and liossan Ally; 22. Inva- 
sion of Thomas Kouli Khapo 1738, 1739, 
p, 22, 23. the wealth he cfi'ried away, 23. 
The greatest part of indostan is now subject to 
Mahomedaus under the Great Mogul, 24. 
N. B. For the succession of the present Dy- 
nasty of Great Moguls, See Empire of Delhi 
under Delhi. Authority of the Alcoran, of 
the Mulla, of the CatwaU ; contradictory laws 
concerning lands, 26. the government, atten- 
tive to prevent great possessions in one family, 
27. dirided into 24 provinces, 27. sanguinary 
character of the ancient inhabitants changed 
by the institutions of Brama, 29. History of 
tlie Mahomedan conquerors, written by Ferit- 
sha, and translated by Dow, 30. English esta- 
blishments, 33. m, 34. Government, policy, 
customs, differ greatly from those of Europe, 
35. Aurengzebe the ablest monarch, 36. m, 

39. Morattoes the most enterprizing soldiery, 

40. battles always decided when the Chief falls, 

44. »i, 47. armies how composed, 49. go- 
vernors uncertain of holding their offices, 54. 
The Pitans the bravest of the Mahomedan sol- 
diery, 55. difficult to discover the secrets of 
the princes of Indostan, 59. m, 68. the troops 
which are employed by Europeans, 80, The 
princes, incurious and ignorant of foreign af- 
fairs, 84 m, 106. and averse to pay money, 
118 m, 119. trade of become of little value 
to the European nations without territory, 
120. m, 121. Death of Nizam-al-muluck m 
17-18, of great consequence, 122 affection of 
the great men to their grand- children, 123. 
the conquered pay the expeuces of the war, 
134. m, 161. m, 178. Modes of wax differ 
from those of Europe, 188 m, 193 216. 

to shew the superiority of European arms, is 
one of the purposes of this history, 219. ob- 
scene and indecent invectiYes peculiar to the 
manners of Indostan, 241 as princes go, 242. 
money of more service in war than any title, 
274 enervated character of the princes, 295. 
irregular and indolent administration of the 
governments, 303. m, 325. presents received 
when the revenues are collected, 331 Auren- 
gabad one of the first cities, ?34. In 1763, 
theFr possessions neater than any Europeans 
had ever obtained, 335 m, 336. the igno- 
rance of the languages subjects the Europeans 
to treachery, 353. excellence of Morarirow’s 
tooops, 364. No principality in Indostan can 
resist anEuropean power without the assistance 
of another European power, 373. »i, 376. »• 
378 protestations of fnendship extravagant 
and false, 397 troops always support the col- 
lection of the revenues, 400. Velore one vof 
the strongest holds, 420 the Captains of ca- 
valry hire out thet bands, 424 ,— ~ Balage- 

row 
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row supcinn' to most clioiatToism liido&raii, 
128. Sewindia. t^ee all the articles of Delhi. 

JNDOSTAN, Cavalry of, licentious, inti. 

.'W Language, 111. 213. 

jViPrinces of, incurious of fo- 
reign affairs,^itlrless %i their professions, ,31. 
Provikces of, ceded bj’ Ma- 
homed Schah to Thamas Kouli Khan in 
1739, jtj, 120. 

— Trade of, become of little 

value to Europeans without territory, 120. 

Indus River. Gelaladdin swims across it, 11. 
Mahomed Schah cedes to Thamas Kouli 
Khan all the coimtries w. of the Indus and 
Attock, 23. 

Innis Lieutenant. 1751. January^ marches 

from Tritchinopoly ,with 30 Europeans, and 
the Nabob’s troops under AbduU Rahim to 
'Tinivelly, 169. March, from thence joins 
Captain Cope at Madura, 170. October, pro- 
ceeds with a party from Madrass to reinforce 
Clive at Arcot, is surrounded at Trivatore, 
makes a gaUant defence, and retreats to Pon- 
damalee, 191, 192. November, where his 
party is put rmder the command of Kilpa- 
trick, 193. m, 422. 

Innis Khan, the principal of Moraruow’s 

officers 1751. December, arrives at Trit- 

chinoiroly with 500 Morattoes, and treats 
up 200 of Chtmdasaheb’s cavalrj', 201. cuts 
off the Fr. dragoons, 201, 205. his presump- 
tions on these successes, 205, 200. 1752. 

April 6th, accompanies Clive with 3000 
Morattoes to Samiavarain, 221. the 10th, 
kills or takes 700, all the Fr. Sepoys who 
came to the attack of the posts there, 22.3. 
August, sent by the Mysorean to join the 
French ; but, on their defeat at Bahoor, joins 
the Nabob and the Eng. army, 261. Novem- 
ber, a-ith whom he marches against Vandi- 
waslg and gets some of the money levied 

there, 268. 1753. June, detached by 

Morarirow in company with the Fr. icin- 
forcement to Seringham, 289. 1754. Fe- 

bruary the 15th, serves with him at the rout 
of the Eng. convoy and grenadiers, 314. 

Interpreter. Linguist. 1748. January trea- 

chery of an interpreter to the Engl, at Fort 

St. David, 88. 1750. March, timidity of 

Major Lanprence’s with Nazirjing, 145. 

1754. April, treacherry of the linguist Poni- 
apah, 348. See Poniapah. 

JoGUEES, conjecture on theirjienances, 4. 

JoNAOEE, JoNAGi, Morattoe, commonly called 
Rajah Jonagee, accompanied Naziijing into 
the Carnatic, and is employed by Mahomed- 
aUy after the death of this prince to treat with 
Murzafazing, December 1750, p, 162. 

Irishman, 223. 

fcsn mines, in Mauritius, 94. 

ISLANDS. Diego Keys, Mauritius, and iJc"/- 

f* 


aie out ol the cDminun Hack of the na- 
V igation to India, 96. Boscawen sails tlirough 
tite islands and shoals to the n. of Mauritiiis, 
9S of Seringham ; which see, and in page 
217 and 232. one 800 miles e. of the Cape 
ot Good Hope in sight of the continent of 
Africa, 406. 

I->le or France. See Islands, See. Mauritius. 
Isoop Mahomed. See M.vhomed Isoop. 

Jnn hakistna. Pagoda in the island of Seringham, 

178. 1752. April, Mr. Law with the Fr. 

troops take post here, 218. m, 221. 232. 236. 
June, 2d, surrendered to Major LauTence, 
2.'!9 and 240. m, 243. 

K. 

K ALIF, meaning Valid, 9. of Egypt, con- 
quered by Tamerlane, 15. 

Kandahar. See Cand.ah.ar. 

Kanoul. See C.anoi l. 

Knrical, Carical. 1748. .June, the Fr. set- 

tlement their informs Bouvet of Griffin's 

squadron, 90. 1750. February, the K. 

of Tanjore gives 81 villages there to the 
Fr. company 136. lalued at 106000 rupees a 

year, 161. 1751. August, theFr. army send 

for battering cannon from hence to Tritclii- 

nopoly, 200. 1752. May How Law and 

the Fr. army might have retreated hither 
from Seringham, 232. Monaegee promise-s 

to escort Chundasaheb to Karical, 238. 

1754, theFr. possessions here confirmed by 
the conditional treaty, 375, amount by an- 
other valuation to 96000 rupees, 376. 
KASHMIFE, the King, a Mabomedan, in 
1398, makes submission to Tamerlane, 15. 
Kaun Buksoh, son of Aurengzebe, taken 
prisoner by his brother Bahadr Schah, and 
dies of his wounds, 19. 

Keene, Lieutenant. 1752. February, takes 

the Fr.ai-tiUery at the battle ofCovTepatik, 211. 
Kelli Cotah, a fort 15 m. E. of Tritchinopoly. 

1753, September the 15th, the Engl. 

reinforcement arrives here, 308. the 16th, 
joins the army at Tritchinopoly, 308, 309. 

1754. February, the Eng. convoy and 

escort, advancing from hence, cut off, 344 
May, surrenders to Majpsin, 357. who pro- 
ceeds from thence to Coiladdy, 360, 

Kellidar, Governor of a fort, 420. 

Kelli Nelli Cotah, a fort, with districts producing 
300000 rupees a year, given by Monaegee to 
Tondiman for his assistance in the reduction of 
A randanghi ; but the King disavowing the ces- 
sion, it becomes the cause of a rupture between 
Tanjore and Tondiman in 1753, p, 402, 403. 
Kentassi, Mountams of in. 'Ihibet ; in 
which are the sources of the Ganges, A 4. 

Kent, Ship of 64 guns, in which Admiral 
Watson hoists hit^ag ; the Nabob Mahajned- 

ally 
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ally goes on board in the road of Fort St. 
David, July 1755, p, 398. 

Km JEAN, Nephew of Dupleix. 1746. 

October, Bent out of Madrass to treat with 
Maphuze Khan, and detained by him a pri- 
soner, 73. 1747. January, released by 

Anwarodean Khan, 84. 1752. March, 

leads at the storming of Canoul, 249. Au- 
gust, commands the Fr. troops at Bahoor, 
256. is defeated there by Major Lawrence, 

and made prisoner, 257. 1754. January, 

is one of the deputies at the conference at 
Sadrass, 337. 

Khaui. Sultan, Grandson of Tamerlane, on 
whose death he proclaims himself Emperor at 
Samarcande, 16. 

Khan, signifies Lord, or Chieftam, 52. 

KHOWARASMIANS, Dynasty of, p, 10. 
supplants and succeeds the Gaiurides in 1214, 
but does not appear to have had much influ- 
ence in India : ends with Gelaladdin in 1231, 
P, 11. 

KiUancre, a vUlage in the woods about 12 m. 
from Tritchinopoly, where the Eng. army in 
1754 keep 300 Sepoys to collect and escort 
provisions, 346. who in March repulse a 
party of the Fr. and Mysoreans, 347. May, 
but disperse on the appearance of the French 
army, commanded by Maissin, 357. June, 
July, prevented by the enemy’s patroles from 
passing with any more provisions, 364. 

KiUidar. See KelUdar. 

KiEATBiot. 1751, May, serves iu the fight at 
Volchndah, 174. November, marches with a 
detachment to relieve Clive at Arcot, 193. joins 
the day after the repulse of the storm, 196. 

left in the command there, 196. 1753. 

-ipril, detached from Trivadi to retake Bo- 
nagherry, which the enemy abandon, 280. 
August the 7th, in the action of the convoy, 
heads the grenadiers on the death of Captam 
I^k, 302. Ssptentber 21st, leads the first 
division in the battle of the Sugar loaf rock, 
310. and falls desperately wounded, 312. 
Nocembe)- 27th, commands iu Tritchi- 
nopoly when assaulted, but is confined by 

to wounds, 322. m, 348. 1754. April, 

is appointed with Calliaud to examine the 
treacherry of Poniapah, 348 &c. sej. m, 352. 
August 17th, sallies during the engagement, 
and prevents a party of the enemy from taking 

possession of the'Fr. Rock, 370. 1755. 

April, oflers in contempt to leave the gates 
open, if the Mysoreans will attack Tritchino- 
poly, 388. November, commands the de- 
tachment, against the Northern Polygars, 

398 and 417. 1756. January the 30th, 

enc^X>t before Velrre, 418. February, ne- 
gotiato with the Phousdar, 418, 419, 420. 
and retoms with the argy to Arcot, 420. 

Kinleb, Mgjor. 1753. lately arrived 

from England, commands the array against 


Gingee, 253. is convinced he cannot take 
it, 254. attacks the Fr. force at ' Viera vandi, 
is beaten, and dies vexation, %5i, 255. 
KING, meaning of Great Britain/ ' 

of Mysore, 34^; 

of Ttfijm-e, 38b'. 357. 361. 

— of Travancore, 400. 

Kingdom, meaning Tanj ore, 361. 

Kimmih uldien. Favourite and vizir of Ma- 
homed Schah, killed April 1748 in the camp 
against the Abdalli, his death causes that of 
Mahomed Schah, 122. 

Kibr, Captain of grenadier, gallant. 

1753. August the 9th, killed in the action of 
the convoy ; the grenadiers revenge his 
death, 302. 

Kieoodin Khan, brother-in-law to Mahomed- 

ally. 1752. July, left governor of 

Tritchinopoly, 258. spares two Mysore con- 
spirators, 258. informs the regent of Dalton’s 
preparations to repulse his attack, 259. re- 
proach the Mysore commissaries with their 

treachery, 260. 1753, has sold all the 

store of gram, 280, 281. 

Kistnaveram, a fortified village 30 m. w. of 
Tritchinopoly, in the high road to Mysore. 
1751. Decmier, the Fr. send a detach- 
ment thither, which deters the Mysore army 
from advancing, 206. Lieutenant Trusler 
detached with a party, and afterwards Cope 
with a stronger, atttek the French posts ; ate 
repulsed, and Cope and Felix are killed, 206 

207. 1752. Dalton takes the command, 

the Mysore army passes by another road, and 
both the Fr. and Engl, detachments return 
February 6th, 207, 208. m, 282. 

Koiladdy. See Coiladdy. 

KORAN. See ALCORAN. 

KOSROW SCHAH, the 13th and last of the 
Ghaznavides, deposed by Hussaun f'auri in 
1155 or 1151, p, 9. 

KOULI KHAN THAMAS KOHLI KHAN, 
NADIR SCHAH, invited byNizamalmuluck, 
Invades Indostan, conquers, and reinstates 
Mahomed Schah, 1738, 1739, p, 22, 23. m, 

39. 1747, June 8^ assassinated in 

Persia : Ahmed the Abdalli was his trea- 
surer, 122. 

Kkistna Riveb. 1750, all the Nabobs 

and Rajahs s. of the kirstna "ummoned by 
Nazirjing, 137, Masulipatnam is situated at 
the mouth, 146. Dupleix declared governor 
of all the coun'ries s. of the Kxistna, 161‘ 
rn, 248.— — 1751. March, crossed by the 
army of Salabadjing and Bussy, 260. m, 
274, Condavir extends between the Kirstna 

and the Gondegama, 335. m, 338. 1755, 

June, Malidarao, Polygar, near the Kirstna, 
opposes Bussy, whose army fords the river, 1, 
which swells suddenly, and detains ths tan 
of Salabadjing’s IS days, 430. but a few 
Morattoes crossed Tc before it rose, 431. 

Kupele 


■V 
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Kupele, Straights of, tlu'ough which the Ganges 
enters Indostan, fam(^ for a rock like the 
1 head of a ^pw. Tamerlane advanced to these 
streights, iKand 15. 


L a BOUEDONNAIS. See BOURDON- 
NAIS. 

Lachenaio, Polygar, his woods lie 10 m. 
s. w. of Manapar, near the high road to 

Dindignl, 381. ITdo. February, loth to pay 

his tribute, 381. attacked by Col. Heron, his 
woods how fortified, 382. his CoUeries, and 
their manner of defence, 383. submits, 383. 
Lalguddy, a mud fort„7 m. E. of Seringham Pa- 
goda, close to the n. bank of the Coleroon, 

1752. May, the enemy collect grain here, 

taken with a great quantity in it, p, 222. 

Lal Eoar, from a public singer, becomes the 
fevourite mistress of the Great Mogul Bahadr 
Schah, and infatuates him, 19. 

La Martiniere, See Martiniere. 

Land Wind, its season in the year, term in the 
day, and effect on the navigation, on the coast 
of Coromandel 89, 90. 

Lascars, the native seamen of India, 62. em- 
ployed likewise to tend and serve the artiUery 
on shore, 394. 

La Touche, De la. Touche. 1750. De- 

cember 4th, commands the Fr. army in the at- 
tack of Nazirjing’s camp, 155. recognizes the 
ensigns of the conspirators, 155. and the sig- 
nal of Nazirjing’s death, 157. deputes Bussy 
to compliment Murzafaiing, and rdsits him in 
ceremony with all his officers, 157. importance 
of this success, 157, 158. 

Lavaur, Father, superior of the French Jesuits 
in Ii^ia, one of the Fr. commissaries at Sa- 
dra^, January, 1754, p, 337. 

L’aunoy, a Fr. officer, trams the Naires of the 
K. of Travancore, 400. 

Law. 1748. defends Ariancopang with 

courage and activity, p, 99, 100, 101. 

1752. commands the Fr. troops with Chunda- 
saheb at Tritchinopoly ; and March 26th, op- 
poses Lawrence and CUve coming with the re- 
inforcement, 214. April 2d, contrary to Chun- 
das^eb’s .ppinion, passes into the island of 
Seringham, and takes post in the Pagoda of 
Jumbakistna, on which Chundasaheb’s army 
cron likewise, 218. D’A^tueil sent by Du- 
pleiz to take the commimd from him, but 
cannot arriTe, 222. April 14, sends a large 
detachment tosurprizetheposts established by 
Clive at Samiaveram, who are all either killed 
or taken, 222. might force his way by Coi- 
laddy, 226. m, 227. May the 10th, on a 
supposition crosses the Coleroon, with 
ail hie force and a large body of caval^ ; is 
met by Clive, but neither chuse to engage, 228. 


meaivs by which he might lia\ • retreated out 
of the island, 232, 233. anxious for the safety 
of Chundasaheb, 233. presses D’Autueil to 
advance, 233. does not discover Clive’s march 
after D’Autueil, 233. often pressed by Chun- 
dasaheb to extricate themselves by some vigo- 
rous effort, 236. treats with Mouacgee for the 
preservation of Chundasaheb ; is summoned to 
surrender by Lawrence, 237. confers with 
Monaegee, who deceives him ; delivers Chun- 
dasaheb to him, who perishes, 237, 238. ca- 
pitulates with Major Lawrence, 239. to whom 
June 3d, he surrenders himself and aE the 
French troops and stores under his command, 
239, 240. m, 252. m, 305. 

LA'W^ENCE, Major. — — 1748. January, 
arrives at Fort St David, commander in chief 
of all the company’s forces in India ; imme- 
diately encamps the troops', which deters the 
Fr. from their intended attempt against Cud- 
dalorc, 88. June, seduces them to assault it, 
and repulses them, 91, .luyiisf, taken prisoner 
before Ariancopang, 100 1749, com- 

mands the second expedition into Tanjore and 
takes Devi Cotah, 113 to 117. relieves the de- 
tachment at Achevaram, 117, 118. July, 
returns with the army to Fort St David, 130. 

1750 March 22d, joins Nazirjing with 

the Eng. hoops, and is appointed to treat with 
him for the company, 138. who rejects his 
advice concerning the operations of the field, 
139. March 23d, cannonade with the Fr. 140. 
endeavours to wamXaziijing of the treachery 
carrying on against him, 145. who denies his 
requests for the company, 145, because he will 
not march to Arcot ; on which the Major quits 
him, and returns with the troops to Fort St 
David, 146. Auyuet, commands there as tem- 
porary Governor, and, on the prevarications 
of Mahomedally, recalls the Eng. troops 
which had joined him, 160. October, returns 

to England, 167. 1752, March the 15th. 

arrives again at Fort St. David, 213. the 17th 
marches with the reinforcement, accompanied 
by Clive, 213. the 28th, cannonade at Coi- 
laddy, 214. 28th and 29th, reinforced by de- 
tachments from Tritchinopoly, 214. the 29th, 
general caimonade between the two armies ; 
arrives at Tritchinopoly, 215 to 217. April 3d, 
the enemy retire into the island, Elimiserum 
taken, and a gun in the island, 219, 220. 
detaches Clive with a strong force to Samia- 
veram, 220, 221. m, 223. and Monaegee to 
take Coiladdy, 226. forms a line of 5 miles 
along the SouA of the Caveri, 226. May the 
9th, detaches Dalton against D’Autueil, 226. 
recalls him, 228. tl^ 18th, passes into the 
island, and throws up an entrenchment east of 
the Pagodas from rivmr to river, 232. May 
31st, summonetlT Law, 237. consul*^ by 
the allies concerning Chundasaheb, wfacm 

MoBsbgee 
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Slonacgee had got into his possession, 238, 239. 
i,aw capiUilates with him, 238, 239. recalls 
the troops with Clive to the main body on the 
islands, 239. June 3d, receives the surrender 
of all the French troops and their equipments 
in the Pagodas of Jumbakistna and Seringham. 
239, 240. great ability of this campaign, 240, 
Monacgee confers again with him concerning 
Chundasaheb, 240, 241. leoms that the Na- 
bob had promised Tritchinopoly to the Myso- 
reans, 243. will not interfere, 244. June 
the 18th, recalls the Eng. troops which had 
marched to Utatoor, 246. the 28th, marches 
with them and the Nabob from Tritchinopoly, 
they summon Voleondah, 247. 248. July 
6th, arrive at Trivadi, which smrenders ; the 
Major goes into Fort St. David for his health, 
248. goes to Madrass to dissuade the attack of 
Gingee, 253. August the 16th, returns with 
a company of Swiss, and takes the command 
of the army, 255. his motions, 256. August 
18th, defeats the French at Bahoor. 256, 257. 
September, marches tvith the Nabob and Innis 
Khan to Trivadi, 261. from thence against 
Vandiwash, which pays a contribution, 266, 
267. the army returns in October to Trivadi, 

in Nouem-toFortSt. David, 267. 1753. Ju- 

mtary, marches with the army and the Nabob 
to Trivadi, cannonades the Morattoes on the 
9lh, marches several times to Fort St David 
for provisions, always harrassed by the Morat- 
toes, 276. who suffer conmderably on the 
28th, p, 276. February, finds the French cn- 
trenchinents too strong to be attacked, 277. 
Ap-il Ist, attacked by the Fr. and Morattoes 
in the march from Fort St.David, and repulses 
them, 279, 28U. Apnl 20th, receives intel- 
ligence of the distress to which Tritchinopoly 
is reduced for provisions, and immediately 
prepares to march thither, 281. at Condore 
confers with the King of Tanjore for a supply 
of horse, 281. m, 282. May 6th, arrives at 
Tritchinopoly, 283. the 10th, attacks the 
enemy in the I. of Seringham, 283, 284, 285. 
encan^ at the Facquire’s tope in order to pro- 
tect the convoys, 285. the enemy avoid his 
encounter until reinforced, 286. June 24th, 
25th, motions of 'She two camps, 289, 290. 
June 26th, Battle of the tjolden Rock, in which 
the enemy are defeated, 290 to 294. resolves 
to march to Tanjore, 294. inarches with the 
Nabob, encamps at Conandercoile, and de- 
putes Jlr. Palk to the King, 296. »i, 298. 
m, 299. receives a detachment &om the coast 
and is joined by Monacgee with 3000 horse 
and 2000 matcMocks, 299. Auguet 7th, re- 
turning, defeats th&seaemy in sight of Trit- 
chinspoly, and preserves the Convoy, 299 to 
.303. encamps at the ^e rodka, Elimiserum 
taken by Monacgee, 3 ( 33 . hangs De Cattans, 

. 01, the 23d ana iiib, the enemy tetire on 


his approach to Weycondah, he follows them 
to Mootachellinoor, ;svhen they receive a re- 
inforcement equal to the whole/<of the Eng^. 
force, 304. encamps at the Fa^ tire’s tope, and 
receives several corwoys SOu. September the 
1st, encamps near the French rock, in order 
to cover the approach of a reinforcement, and 
toprotect the convoys fromTondiman’s w'oods ; 
the enemy encamp at the Sugar loaf rock, 307. 
September, 19th, cannonade, the reinforcement 
anives, 308, 309. September 21st, Battle of 
the Sugar-loaf rock, in which the enemy are 
entirely defeated, 309 to 314. the 22d, takes 
Weycondah, 314, 315. encamps at the French 
rock, abounds in provisions, 315, 316. October 
23d, reinforces Tritchinopoly, and marches 
into cantonments at Coiladdy, 316. m, 319, 
320. Noe. 25th, detaches a party to reinforce 
the city after the assault, and marches the 3d 
of Decetnber with the army, 324. desires the 
K. of Tanjore to send his troops with Monac- 
gee, not Gauderow, 326. 1754, is soli- 

cited by the king to come to his relief, 341. 
augments the garrison of Tritchinopoly, the 
army in tlie field much inferior to the enemy, 
343. on the loss of the escort and convoy 
coming from Kelli Cotah, orders the rein- 
forcement at Devd Cotah to wait there until 
joined by Maphqjze Khan, 346. distressed for 
provisions, and disappointed of Maphuze 
Khan, sends Mr. Falk to proeuio them and 
a body of horse from Tanjore, 347. April, 
his operations and intentions betrayed to the 
enemy by the linguist Poniapah, 348 to 353. 
May 12th, is ill at Tritchinopoly, but views 
the action in which Calliaiid repulses the ene- 
my, 355, 356. prepares to march to Tanjore, 
357. marches 23d, p, 358. m, 359. arrives tlie 
26th,and deputesPalk andCalliaud tq.^eKing, 
361. presses the junction of Maphu* Khan, 
and of the reinforcements lately arrived from 
England and Bombay, 362. July, anxious 
to return, encamps at Atchempettah the 22d, 
is joined there by Monacgee on the 26th, 364, 
365. and August the 14th, hy the reinforce- 
ment from Devi Cotah, 367, 368. on the 
17th, is opposed hy the whole of the enemy’s 
force, between Elimiserum and the French 
rock, who after a cannonade %nd some skir- 
mishes retire, 368,369, 370. the 20th, encamps 
at the Facquire’s tope, the enemy fire their camp 
at the five rocl^f, and encamp at Mootachil- 
linoor, Elimiserum taken by Monacgee, 370. 
SeptenJier, encamps nearer the enemy, who 
retreat into the island, on which he takes the 
ground they leave, 371. detaches Monacgee 
and Captain Joseph Smith, to protect the la- 
bourers repairing the mound at Coiladdy, 371. 
October, on the suspension of arms,quits Tf»t- 
chinopoly ( which he had so long and so bravely 
defended), and coiSes to Madrass. receives a 

commission 
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I'ommissloH of Lieutenant f olonel in the King’s 
service, and a sword from the Company ; but 
brooks ill the appointn?ent of Colonel Adler- 
cron, to the' jmeral command of the English 
troops in Indi^372. stojyof his horses stolen 

by the coUeries, 381, 382. m, 387. 1755. 

August, deputed with Palk and Walsh to com- 
pliment the Nabob at Areot, 398. 

Lin Captahi. 1755, May 29th, sent for- 

ward to examine the pass of Nattam, and 
does not perceive any danger, 391 m, 392. 
»», 395. 

LONDON. 1752, the recruits sent to Ma- 

drass, the refuse of the villest employments in 

London, 261. 1753, 1754. Duvelaer and 

De Lude, Er. comipissaries at London, to 

treat on the affairs of Coromandel, 365. 

1755, an expedition projected in London 
against Salabadjing, and Fr. troops in his 
service, 405. 

Lode, Coimt of, 1753, 1754, with his brother 
Duvelaer, commissioned from Paris to treat 
with the ministry in London concerning the 
affairs of India, 365. 

M. 

ADAGASCAR, island. 1746, La- 

bourdonnais refits his squadron, there 62. 
Caffire slaves from thence, 81. m, 92. m, 93. 
Beeves imported from thence to Mauritius, 
94. 

MADRASS, meaning the town of. 

1736. visited by Subderally and Chundasa- 
heb, 38. 1742, Subderally sends his fa- 

mily thither, 45. his son Seid Mahomed 
removed to Vandiwash, 50. 1746. Sep- 

tember, Delabourdonnais resolves to attack it, 
64. J^unded about the year 1646, described, 
66. res trade and garrison, 65, 66. August 
18th, caimonaded by the Fr. squadron, 66. 
deserted by the English, 66, September the 3d 
to the loth, attacked by Labourdonnais, 67, 
68. capitulates on ransom, 68. Anwarodean’s 
messages forbidding the F. to attack it, 68, 
Dupleix protests against the ransom, 69. the 
effects are shipped, 69 . October 2d, the Fr. 
squadron ruined by a hurricane, 70. October 
10th, the tro^ty of ransom signed by Dela- 
bourdonnais. 71. the 12th, he sails, and 
leaves the town to one of the council of 
Pondicherry, 71, 72. the ;Jown attacked by 
Maphuze Khmi, 73, 74, 75. who retires to 
St. Thom5 and is defeated there, 75, 76. 
St. Thomi is 4 m. s. 75. October, the capitu- 
lation declared void, the inhabitants des- 
pei-sed, 77, 78. m, 78. Sadrass 30 m. s, 79, 
ui, 79. m. 81. December, the Fr. garrison 
r^in the neighbouring country, 84. Novem- 
attempt to take on of the Eng. compa- 


ny’s ship.s which anchored in the road, 84 . 

1747. January, one taken, 85, 86, June, 

the Nepttme, a Fr. 50 gun ship, destroyed in 
the road by Criffin’s squadron, 87. m, 88. 

17 48. June the 10th, Ilouvet lands 

troops and treasure, 90, 91. followed by 
the Eng. squadron, which arrives too late, 
90. m, 91. m, 98. 1749. January, Bou- 

vet arrives again, and lands troops and trea- 
sure, 107. restored to the Eng. by the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle. August Boseawen receives 

it from the French, 130, 131. 1750. 

March Nazhjing will not confirm the grant 
of territory near Madrass, given by Maho- 

medaUy to the Eng. company, 145. 1751, 

Mahomedally’s offers of a considerable ter- 
17L August 21st, Clive marches 
against Areot, 183. 2-eighteen pounders and 
some stores sent to him, 185. October 20th, 
and a reinforcement with Lieutenant Innis. 
191. Pondamalee, 15 m. w. 191. Kilpatrick 
sent withinnis’s detachment augmented, 193, 
December, the communication with Areot in- 
terrupted by the Fr. at Conjeveram, 199. 
December, Clive returns from his successful 
campaign, and goes to Fort St. David, 200. 

1762. February 2d, he takes the field 

again from hence. Vendalore 25 m. s. w. 
209. June, the presidency again established 
at Madrass, 248. July, Lawrence goes thi- 
ther, 353. Two companies of Swiss, sent in 
boats to Fort St. Darid, taken, 255. August, 
Lawrence returns to Fort St. David witl> 
another, 255. September, Clive marches against 
Chinglapett and Cobelong, 261 . Cobelong 20 
m. s. 262. m. 262. The cannon which La- 
bourdonnais had tidcen at Madras recovered 

at Chinglapett, 264. m, 266. 1753. Sep- 

tember, a detachment marches to protect ’Tri- 
petti, 318. Sadrass 6 hours from Madrass, 
337. a ground-rent paid to the Nabobs of 

Areot, 338. 1754. August, Godeheu sends 

back the 2 companies of Swiss, 307. October' 
11th, suspension of aims proclaimed, 371, 
372. December, Commodore Pocock arrives, 
375. m, 375. Dupleix used to say he woulci 
reduce it to its original state of a fishuig town, 
378. 1765. January, Governor Saun- 

ders sails for England, 379. communication 
by sea with Tinivelly, 384. Heron recalled, 
395. August 30th, the Nabob Mahoinedally 
comes to Madrass, 398. and in November, 
marches with a detachment against the North- 
ern Polygars, 398. the squadron arrived in 
Jtdy, SEuled in October, 405. the districts of 
the 3 Northern Polygars, 50 ra. to the n. 
417. 1766. April, Moodilee comes hi- 
ther from Tinivelly, 4^ , ^ 

.M'ADRASS, Pbesi d ency. Government. 
rules all the Eng, esti^lishments and possessions 
Q q q on 
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on the C. of Coromandel, 33. 1712, re- 

quested to protect the family of Subderally, 

60. 1746, threatened by Anwarodean 

Khan, if the Eng. squadron commit any hos- 
tilities against the Fr. settlements, 61. 

1746, neglected to purchase his assistance 
against Delabourdonnais, 65. (N. B. Madrass 
surrendered to Belahour^nnais on the lOt/i 
of September, 1746 ; and the Fr. remained 
in possession of it until August, 1749 : during 
which time the presidency was at Fort St. 
Davidf and continned there until May, 1752, 
when it was again removed to Madrass, p, 

2i6.) 1762, November, determine to treat 

the Mysorean as an enemy, 268. 1763. 

Augtist, send a reinforcement for the army 
to Dericotah, by sea, 307. send 500 Sepoys 
from Arcot to the relief of Trmomalee, 316. 
Neloor almost out of the reach of operations 

from Madrass, 317. m, 326. 1754, March, 

send a reinforcement to Devicotah, to repair 
the loss of the escort cut off on the 15th of 
February, and entertain Maphuze Khan 
with his cavalry, 346, 346. willing to give 
Tritchinopoly, u the Mysorean would re- 
imburse the expences incurred in the war, 
851. May, pressed by Lawrence to hasten 
the reinforcements and Maphuze Khan, 362. 
advance Maphuze Khan 50000 rupees, 363. 
ordered from England to acquiesce to the 
terms on which they concluded the conditional 
treaty with Godeheu, 371. their assistance re- 
quested by Jafferally and Yizeramrauze, 373. 

m, 377. 1755. forbid Colonel Heron to 

make an alliance with the Moravar, 387. 
alarmed by the approach of Salabadjmg, 
recall the army out of the Madura and Tini- 
velly countries, 389. recall Colonel Heron to 
Madrass, 395. June, forbid Calliaud to op- 
pose Maissin at Teriore, 396. but order him, 
if he should attack Arielore or tVariorepol- 
1am, 397. request the Xabob to come and 
settle at Arcot. 397. August, send a depu- 
tation to invite him to Madrass, 398. October, 
obtain from him assignments on the lands, 
398. November, and send a detachment with 
him against the Northern Poly gars, 398. 
learn the Nabob’s pretensions to the Madura 
and Tinivelly countries, 899. no hostilities 
with the French this year, 403. their mea- 
sures concerning the expedition projected to 
be carried on against Salabadjing from Bom- 
bay, 406, 407. 1756. January, to in- 

dulge the Nabob, permit Kilpatrick to march 
against Velore, 417. deterred by the motions 
<u the Fr. from attacking it, send a deputy to 
B^jotiate with the Phouzdar, 418, 419. recall 
t h e iT troops, 420,'’^ April, send Mahomed 
^dbf with a detachment into the Madura and 
Tmvelly countries, 4!y. but had no occasion 
to take the field again in the Carnatic after 


the retreat of the army from., Velore, 425. 
were ignorant of the proffers and represen- 
tations made to Sidabadjing by the Nabob 
and Jafferally, 428. July, ^ept the invi- 
tation of Salabadj,^g, to arid a detachment 
to his assistance ; out are prevented by news 
of the calamities in Bengal, 434. 

MADURA, City, Country, Government, 

PoLYOABS. 1736, Budasaheb placed by 

Chundasaheb, in the city and government, 39. 
— — 1740, advances with a large convoy and 
escort to his brother’s assistance, and is de- 
feated and kill ed, 44. 1751, Allum Khan 

gets possession of the city, and declares for 
Chundasaheb, 169. the importance, extent, 
and antiquity of the city, 169. 1751. Fe- 

bruary, attacked by tiaptain Cope and Ab- 
duUwahab Khan, who are repulsed, 170. 

1752, Allum Khan joins Chundasaheb 

with a large body of troops, 208, m, 216. 
May, these troops return home, 231. June, 
Mahomedally means to give Madura and its 
dependencies to the Jlysorean, instead of 

Tritchinopoly, 244. 1765, Detachment 

sent with Colonel Heron : Maphuze Khan 
appointed to govern the countries of Ma- 
dura and Tinivelly, 380. March, the army 
takes possession of the city of Madura, which 
is abandoned ^ the governor and garrison, 
383 to 385. 'The country of Moravar ad- 
mins to the Westem districts, 384. Colonel 
Heron lets the country with that of Ti- 
nivelly to M^huze Khan, 388. May 
28th, Colonel Heron, returning to ’Trit- 
chinopoly, leaves 1000 of the company's 
Sepoys m the city, 391. great advantages 
to the government of Arcot by the recovery 
of these countries, 395. the submissions 
made during his expedition proc^ded en- 
tirely from the dread of the EngCjh arms, 
398, 399. Mianah, Moodemiah, and Nabi 
Caun Catteck, left by AlluTn Khan in the 
government of the southern countries ; their 
profligate rule, 399. Mianah the fugitive go- 
vernor of Madura, 400. June, Maphuze 
Khan proceeds again to TiniveUy, 401. m, 
402. m, 420. 1766, scheme of the Ti- 

nivelly Polygars and Allum Khan’s gover- 
nors to take the city ; the Madura Polygars 
promise to join, 420, 421. evil consequences 
if lost, 421. the districts of Nadamundehm ■ 
lie midway between the city of Madura and 
the Pulitaver's place, 421, 422. CA«IW^pe- 
tore 45 m. s. w. 422. The Madura P^- 
gars with their troops join the cemfederaey, 
which resolve to att^k Maphuze Khan, b^ 
fore they attempt the city, 422. and March 
2l8t, are entirely defeat^; this victory 
saved the ci^, 423. April 6th, Mahwned 
Issoof with his detachment arrives thore, and 
finds the garrison^the defences, and the stores, 

in 
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in the greatest disorder ; the Governor Da- 
nishmend Khan, 423. 

M^URA, PoLYGABS, »!,'S420, 421, 422. 

MIhMOOD, ItVHAMED, ThB KhOTVEASMIAN, 

6th of the OY^sty, does not seem to have 
fixed in India, is driven%ut of the dominions 
of Gazna by Gingischan, 1218, dies in 
1220, p, 10 and 11. «i, 13. 

M A H M O O D, The Gaznatide, son of 
Sebegtechin, carries the sword and Alcoran 
into Indostan, in 1000 and 1002, coquers 
and converts as far as Yiziapore with great 
zeal and cruelty, gets immense wealth, which 
gives rise to the story of a golden tree is 
esteemed tl e 1st of the Ghaznavide Dynasty, 9. 

Mahmood, Nephew and successor of Schea- 
beddin, is the 5th and the last of the Gauri- 
DES, seems to have had little influence either 
in Gazna or in India, is assassinated in 1212, 

p, 10. 

MAHMOOD SCHAH, likewise caUed Sultan 
Mahmood, reigns at Delhi in 1398, is grand- 
son of the emperor Firouz Schah, is con- 
quered and expelled by Tamerlane, 13 and 
14. 

MAHMOOD SCHAH NASSAREDDIN, in 
1246, deposes his brother Massood Schah 
Alaeddin from the throne of Delhi, and 
makes great conquest in India, p, 12. 

MAHOMEDALLY, the present NABOB of 
ARCOT, second son of Anwarodean Khan : 
in the oorrse of our narrative often mentioned 
by his title, the Nabob ; and whenever so 

mentioned tabled under this head. 1746. 

December, sent by; his father with a body of 
troops to the assistance of Fort St. David, 
78. is Joined by the other division com- 
manded by his brother Maphuze Khan, 80. 
their sudden appearance stnke the Fr. army 

with ail|)anic, 82. 1749. July 23d, escapes 

out of the battle of Amboor, on the death of 
his father, 128. to Tritchinopoly, where his 
mother, with his father’s treasures, had been 
sent for safety, 132. asserts his title to the 
Nabobship against Chundasaheb, by a patent 
of reversion from Nizamalmuluck, 132. the 
English are in uncertainty about his title, 
132. but ought immediately to have supported 
him, 132 send only 120 Europeans to join 
him at Tritchinopoly, 133. solicits Nazir- 

jing to march into the Carnatic, 136, 

1750. March, joins Naziijing at Waldore 
with 6000 horse, and the detachment from 
Tritchinopoly, 138. is confirmed by him in 
the government of the Carnatic, 144. grants 
a territory near Madrass to English £. I. 
Company, 146. July, takes the field (from 
Artmt) with his own troops and some of Na- 
zi^ing’s, and is joined by the English troops 
near Qingee, 147, 148. they march against 


Trivadi, his troops backward and shy, 148. they 
suffer in a cannonade, and are dispirited, 149. 
offended because Captain Cope will not march 
with him into the more inland parts of the 
country, 149. and does not pay the English 
troops, which are therefore immediately re- 
called by Major Lawrence, 149, 160. Au- 
gust 21st, the Fr. intirely rout his army, 160, 
151. he escapes to Arcot with two or three 
attendants, 151. December 4th, flies from the 
field on the death of Naziijing, and arrives 
with a few attendants at Tritchinopoly, 167. 
employs Rajah Jonagee to treat with Dupleix, 
offering to relinquish the Carnatic, 162. m, 

167. 1751, asks assistance of the English, 

they send 280 Europeans and 300 Sepoys to 
him at Tritchinopoly, 168. the Soumem 
coimtries lukewarm in his interests, 169. he 
sends his brother AbduBrahim with a consi- 
derable force and 30 Europeans to Tinivel- 
ly, and soon after Cope with his brother Ab- 
dullwahab to attack Madura, who fail, 169, 

170. his troops desert toAllumKhan, 171. 
asks assistants of the English, and offers a con- 
siderable territory near Madias, 171. April, 
their forces take the field, are joined six 
weeks after by some of his at Verdachelum ; 
and then by the main body at Volcondah, 

171, 172. who stand their ground in the fight 
there, 174. one of his guns lost, crossing the 
Caveri, 179. his troops not to be depended 
on : encamp on the s. side of Tritchinopoly, 
180. JuJy, possesses no longer a single dis- 
trict in the Carnatic ; nor any fort except 
Verdachelum, 181. his army incapable of 
retrieving his affairs, exhaust his treasures, 
183. October, Morarirow with 6000 Morat- 
toes, hired by the King of Mysore to assist 
him, 192. November, the Governor of Ami 
takes the oath of fealty to him, 199. pro- 
cures the assistance of the Mysoreans on ex- 
orbitant terms, 202, 203. m, 203. his ca- 
valry dispirited, 204. presses the Regent of 
Mysore to march, and sends a detachment 
of Europeans to remove the enemy in the 

way, 206. 1752. January, February, the 

junction of the Mysoreans, Morattoes, Tan- 
jore, and Tondiman, ren^ his force greater 
than Chundasahcb’s, 208. his revenues in 
the Arcot province impaired by the ravages 
of Rajahsaheb, 209. extent imd value of 
the country in the Carnatic recovered for 
him by the successes of Clive, 213, March 
the 29th, his troops join Lawrence and 
Clive, coming with the reinforcement, 216. 
Major Lawrence confers -with him on the 
future operations of the war, 217 presented 
with an 18 pounder *aken at Elimi#erum, 
219. the enemy impressed with the same 
terrors as they had formerly raised in,his 

Q q q 2" ' army, 



army, 220. Few of Chundasalieb’s troops 
when disbanding take service with him, 231 . 
the Governor of Volcondah treated with to 
come into his interests, 233. the Fr. troops 
taken at Volcondah agree not to serve against 
him for 12 months, 235. Mr. Law supposes 
he would never spare the life of Chundasa- 
heb, 236. June the 1st, is informed that Mo- 
nacgee is in possession of Chundasaheb, and 
demands him, 238. Letter of Dupleix, avow- 
ing his determination to persecute him, 239. 
the Fr. surrendering at Seringham, give their 
parole not to serve against him or his allies, 
239. insists with threats, 240. Monacgee 
sends the head of Chnnda.saheb to him, which 
he treats ignominiously, 211. his successes 
imbittered by the certainty of another war, 
242. unwilling to march into the Carnatic ; 
his promise to give Tritchinopoly to the My- 
sorean discovered, 243. his apologies for 
this measure, 244. Conference with the My- 
sore commissaries and Morarirow on this sub- 
ject, 244, 245, 246. thinks he has secured 
the Menship of Morarirow, 246. June 28th, 
inarches with the English army, receives a 
contribution from Volcondah, 247, 248. 
July the 6th, they take the pagoda ofTri- 
vadi, 248. the Eng. troops at his solicitation 
march against Gmgee, 253. 600 of his 
horse accompany them, 253, after the defeat 
at Vicravandi, the army retreats to Trivadi, 
thence to Chimnndeluin, 255. Auguet 16th, 
17th, his troops, 4000 horse and Peons, serve 
at the battle of Bahoor, 255. his cav^ry in- 
stead of pursuing the enemv, when routed, 
plunder the camp, 257. the yemmadars ofhis 
Peons in Tritchinopoly tamper with the My- 
soreans, 257. are forgiven, and sent to join 
him at Trivadi, 258. Kirroodin Khan is 
his brother-in-law, 258. and tells the Myso- 
reans, that they shall be paid when the Na- 
bob’s finances are in a better condition, 260. 
invidious conduct of the Mysorean towards 
him, 260. Lmis Khan, sent to join the Fr. ; 
on their defeat at Bahoor, joins the Nabob, 
and takes the oath of fidelity to him, 261. 
October, Cobelong and Chinglapett attacked 
at his request, 2^1. his colours hoisted in 
Cobelong deceive'a Fr. reinforcement, 262. 
proceeds with the army against Vandiwa.sh, 
266. receives a contribution there, 267. the 
Morattoes plunder in the countries which 
acknowledge him, 267. October the 31st, re- 
turns with the army to Trivadi, and Novem- 
ber the 15th, to Fort St. David, 267. Innis 
Khan with his Morattoes quit him, 268. 
the Regent dissembles his intentions of com- 
nut{ing hostilities Against him, 268. December, 
t pirty of his Sepoys taking flight, cause 
^ defeat of the J^g,. troops posted in the 


Choultry on Seringham, 270. winch put', 
an end to all negotiation bctlveen him and 

the Mysoreans, 211. 1753, the junction 

of the Morattoes enables IV.pleix to muke 
head against him in the C^j/iatic, 273. and 
he is befriended I’y aU the Nabob’s enemies, 
275. January, who returns with the Eng. 
army commanded by Lawrence, and his own 
cavalry, to Trivadi, 276. m, 278. consulted 
by Lawrence, 281. April 20th, suddenly ob- 
liged to march with him to Tritchinopoly, 
280. applies for horse to the K. of Tanjore, 
is visited by Succogee, and at Condore by the 
King. The Tanjorine horse join him one 
day, and leave him the next, 281. May 6th, 
arrives at Tritchinopoly, his cavalry 3000, p, 
283. practices of tte Mysorean to prevent 
the K. of Tanjore from giving him assistance, 
285 and 286. his troops at Arcot, bad, are 
defeated by Mortizally’s, 288. at 'Tritchino- 
poly, only 100 of his horse encamp with Major 
Lawrence ; the rest remain imder the walls, 
289. after the victory of the Golden Rock, pre- 
pares to proceed with the army to Tanjore, 
294. is stopped by his troops in the city, 
and released by Dalton, 294, 295, 296. mar- 
ches with the army and only 50 of his own 
horse ; the rest go over to the enemy, 296. his 
Peons in the city only sit for night w'atches, 
297. August 7th, provides several thousand 
bullocks to bring provisions from Tanjore, 
299. August 9th, during the engagement, 
the Nabob and his retinue ore kept at a dis- 
tance with the convoy, 300. extreme neglect 
of his officers, in not procurmg the provisions 
intended, 303. Berkatoolah faitlrfid to him, 
305. October 23d, goes and remains with the 
army at Coiladdy, 316. his forces every 
where insufficient, 316. has assigned the re- 
venues of Tripetti to the Comply, 318. 
Mahomed Comaul was the most dangerous 
of the chiefc who disturbed his possessions in 
the Carnatic, 319. the King of Tanjore is 
deterred by Dupleix from assisting him, 319. 
but after the repulse on the assault of Trit- 
chinopoly is sorry that he had been so much 
inclined to his enemies, 325. and pretends 
that he is sending troops to join lum, 325. 

; 1754. the English commissaries at Sadrass 

insist that he be acknowledged Nabob of the 
Carnatic, 337. the French proffer to provide 
for him otherwise, after he has settled his dis- 
putes with the Mysoreans, 338. his patents 
from Nazirjing, Ghaziodin Khan, and the 
Great Mogul asserted, 338. Saunders offers to 
release the Fr. prisoners, if the Fr. will ac- 
knowledge MahomedaUy, 339. another pro- 
posal omitted by the English, 341. his brother 
Maphuze Khan promises to join him with a 
body of troops, 346. w, 360. humiffkting 

proposal 
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proposal of t-4ie Mysorean, 351. May 23d, ac- 
companies the army to T^ujore, 358. had not 
money to purchase the retui’n of Morarirow to 
his own counti\ 360. the restoration of Mo- 
nacgee to his h^haer oifuees at Tanjore, ne- 
cessary to the interests of Mahomed^y, 361. 
who prevails on the K. to supply the money 
demanded by Morarirow as the condition of 
his retreat, 363. presses Lav^ence to wait 
at Tanjore until joined by Maphuze Khan, 
365. the army reviewed before him, 368. 
Mortizally acknowledges him, but on condi- 
tions very advantageous to himself, 372. the 
revenues of Seringham assigned by him to the 
Mysoreans, 376. value of the lands n. of the 
Paliar, mortgaged by hj jn to the English, 377. 

^1755. requests them to send their tjoops 

to reduce the countries of Madura and Tini- 
velly, which he appoints hisbrotherMaphuge 
Khan to govern, 380. Februan/f accompanies 
the army to Manapar, where the four princi- 
pal Polygars of Tritchinopoly agree to pay 
their arrears of tribute, 380, 381. Lachenaig 
evades, 381. but is compelled by hostilities 
and the Nabobs retruns to Tritchinopoly, 382. 
the Moravar desires to be reconciled to him ; 
his authority established in Madura, 384. and 
in the open country of Tinivelly, but the 
Polygars procrastinate their tributes, 386. the 
Mysorean,returning to his own country, makes 
over to the French Ml that the N abob had made 
over to him, 389. his breach of faith to the My- 
sorean, 390. the Polygar of Nellitangaville 
refuses with contumacy to acknowledge him, 
390. July, requested by the Presidency, to 
come and settle with his famity at Arcot, is 
escorted by Polier, arrives at Tanjore, is vi- 
sited, byMonacgee, arrives at Fort St. David, 
397. go^ on board the Kent. August ttie 19th, 
arrives 5t Arcot, is invited by a deputation to 
come to Madrass, arrh'es there the 30th, makes 
farther assignments to the company, and 
marches with a detachment under the com- 
mand of Kilpatrick against the northern Poly- 

f ars. 398. his sovereignty over the Madura and 
inivelly countries had been acknow ledged by 
Mianah, Moodemiah, and Nabi Cawn Cat- 
teck, in a declaration dated November the 19th, 
1762, p, 399- sends 600 Sepoys raised by 
himself to Maphuze Khan, 401. who are 
twice routed at Calacad, 401, 402. the quar- 
rel between Tanjore and Tondiman, likely to 
produce the defection of one of them to his 
enemies, 402. compromises with the three 
northern Polygars, 417. his anxiety to attack 

Velore, gratified, 417. 1766. January, 

Mortizally offers to pay 200000 rupees, if re- 
leased from all fiurther molestation from him, 
41^. m, 420. receives intelligence of the con- 
federacy to attack Madura. 421. his Sepoy 


with Maphuze Klian put under the command 
of Mahomed Issoof, 421. Abdul liahim, liis 
half brother, 422. his negotiations in the 
court of Salabadjing, 426. of w^hich the Eng- 
lish knew nothing, 428. 

MAHOMEDAN, MAHOMEDANS in ge^ 
NERAL, MOOFS IN GENERAL. The northern 
Indians early and easily turned Mahomedans, 
6. no bridges of arches in India, before tlie 
Mahomedans, 7. Mahomedan princes made 
conquests in Iiidostan long before Tamerlane, 
9. the dominion extended by Cothbeddin Ibek 
in 1219, py 11. Dynasty of the first Mahome- 
dan kings of Delhi, i2. the king of Kash- 
mire, a Mahomedan, when Tamerlane came 
into India, 15. their increase in India, now 
ten millions, 24. how governing relative to 
themselves and to the Indians, 26, 26, 27, 
28. foreign Mahomedans degenerate in India 
in the 3d generation, 29. Feritsha’s history 
of the Mahomedan conquerors in Indostan, 
30. govern many of the countries subject to 
Delhi, and are by Eur opeans improperly called 
MOORS, 35. the Caniatic w'as not entirely 
conquered by the Moors until the hernia g of 
the present century, 37. when the Slorattoes 
retreated before them from their possessions in 
this country, 41. festival of the Mahomedans, 
47. their armies how composed, 49. devotion 
to Mecca, 52, the Pitans the bravest of the 
Mahomedan soldiery, 65. the Moors how 
little skilled in sieges, 73 to 75. thefr auk- 
wardness in the manajjcmont of artillen*, 74 
and 75. Fort St. David continued to the feug. 
when the Moo7's conc^ered the Carnatic, 78. 
careful in preventing Europeans from learning 
the state of the country, 85. condition on 
which Tanjore submitted to them, 129. the 
Indostan and Persic are the only languages 
used in the courts of the Mahomedan princes 
of Indostan, 144, the Moors as well as Indians 
often defend themselves well behind walls, but 
no wl^re by night, 152. politics of the Ma- 
homedan lords of Indostan, 167, enthusiasm 
of the Mahomedans during the feast of Hassein 
and Jussein, 193. Moors as -well as Indians 
attached to lucky and imlucky days, 217. 
trade of the Mahomedans tn Arabia and Persia , 
407. the country about nancoote inhabited 
by them, 413. their cavalry dc-^pise the Indians 
as enemies, 422. the Moims called by Balagc- 
row a prefidious and ungrateful nation, 429. 
See Velhi, India, Indostan, Mow's, Moorish. 

Mahomedanism, the northern Indians easily 
converted, to 24. 

Mahomed Barkv, See Mianah. 

Mahomed Comavl, comraande<l a body 
horse at the siege of J?rcot. 175o. tlic mo?t. 
considerable of the adventurers in the Arcor 
province, surprizes N«Jnrc cuul m. ironies 

•tgninU 


against Tripetti, 317. is opposed by Nazea- 
buUa and an Eng. detacliment ; is defeated, 
taken, and put to death, 318. was brave and 
dangerous, 319. m, 326. 

MAHOMED FURRUCKSIE,, See Fun-ucksir. 

Mahomed Issoof, inlisted under Clive with a 
company of Sepoys, a little before the battle 
of Covrepauk, 346, 347. his military cha- 
racter ; schemes and conducts the convoys of 
provisions at Tritchinopoly, 347. practices of 
Poniapahto render him suspected of treachery, 

348 to 354. 1754. May 12th, is, with 

Calliaud’s detachment, sent to bring in the 
convoy, and serves in the general engagement 
which ensued, 354, 355. stationed with six 
companies of Sepoys, and protects the water- 
courses at MootacheOinoor, 372. — 1755. 

Fehrvray, attacks the banier of Lachenaig, 
383. sent to invest Coilguddy, mistakes his 
orders, 384. his intrepidity in the attack of 

the gate 385. m, 391. 1756. January^ 

sent into Velore, to treat with Mortizally, 418. 
gives him the lie, 419. appointed to com- 
mauid the troops in the Madura and Tinivelly 
countries, 421. arrives at Tritchinopoly, 421 
marches with a considerable detachment, 423. 
April 6th, arrives at Madura, examines its 
state of defence, 423. leaves two compa- 
nies of Sepoys there, 424. Chevelptore aban- 
doned to him ; joins Maphuze Khan at Caye- 
tar : they proceed to EtUiporum, 424. he 
takes Coilorepettah by assault ; on the 10th of 
June, arrives again at Chevelpetore, and takes 
CaUmeandm, 425. 

Mahomed Mainach, See Moodemiah. 

Mamomed Mavzm, See Bahader Schah. 

MAHOMED SCHAH, Gar.^x MoecL, son 
of Jean Schah, succeeds Raffeih al Dowlet, 
and is raised to the throne by the brothers 
Abdallah and Hossan Ally ; one of whom pe- 
rishes in battle against him, and the other is 
assassinated by his courtiers, 21. his reign af- 
terwards indolent and irresolute j offends Ni- 
z^almuluck, who excites Thamas Kouli 
Khan to invade India, by whom Mahomed 
Schah is defeated in 1739, 22. and reinstate 
in the throne, 23. governs afterwards timo- 
rously, 121. ^1748. sends his son Ahmed 

Schw, and his favourite, the Vizir Kiramu- 
ruldien, against the Abdalli April, dies in 
convulsions, on hearing of the death of the Vi- 
zir, p, 122. 

Maissin. 1753. November 27th, commands 

the Fr troops in the attempt to surjirize Trit- 
chinopoly, 321. ravages Tondiman's country ; 
takes Killanore and Kelli Cotah, 357. curts 
through the mound at coiladdy, 360. August 
the^l7th, opposes 7?ie army returning from 
Talyore, 368. but has orders to avoid a deci- 
sive action. 370. 175.5. May, June 


marches, and settles Terriore, ^96. summoneth 
Arielore and Wariore PoUam. 396. but is or- 
dered to desist, 3 £Y. ^ n 

MALABAR COAST Goa on/ihis coast men- 
tioned, 18. the jjlnglish r^rtlements on this 
side of India are under Bombay, 33. The 
country of Canara extends between the rivers 
Alega aiii Cangrecora, 121. The Coeeri rises 
in the mountains within 30 miles of Manga- 
lore, 177. the rains which fall on the moun- 
tains of this C. subject the Coferoom and other 
rivers of the Coromandel coast to sudden 
changes, 179. some parts of Mysore extend 
within 30 m of the coast, 202. Travencore 
is the southern division, 400. intersected by 
many rivers ; the inhabitants from the earliest 
antiquity addicted to piracy, 407. rise and ac- 
quisitions of Angria, 407, 408. Grabs and 
Gallivats the vessels peculiar to this coast, 408 
of which Angria' s fleet had for 50 years been 
the terror, 416. 

Malabar, Language, m, 213. written by Mrs. 

Dupleix, 319. 

Malabar Woman, m, 104. 

Malacca, Streigbts of, part of Mi-. Bar- 
net’s squardon take Fr. ships there in 1744, 

p, 60. 

Malawrao, Polygar, on the s bank of the 
Kirstna, about 90 m. s. w. of Hyderabad, 
opposes Bussy and the Fr. troops in their re- 
treat from Sanore, May, 1756, p, 430. 
Malaeqee Holcar, 429, 430, See Holcar. 
Malax Islands, are included in the East 
Indies, 1. 

M.clva Province, added to the Mogul do- 
minions by Homaion before his flight, 17. 
Manapar, a village 30 m. s. of Tritchinopoly, 
where the army with Heron halt, February, 
1755, p, 380. and the Polygars send their 
agents to the Nabob, 380, 381. Y' 
Manarcoile, apagoda, 12 m. s w. of Chillamlbrum. 

1754. January, February, the Fr. have 

a large magazine of rice here ; summoned by a 
detachmentfromDevi Cotah, which is defeated 
358. 

Mandleslow, quoted for the story of the cruelty 
of a Nabob to a set of handsome women, 28. 
Mangalore, on the C. of Malabar, the Ca- 
reri rises in the mountains within 30 miles 
of this place, 177. * 

Manilha, a Fr. ship returning from thence 
taken in 1744, p, 60. 

Maphuze KhaS, eldest son of Anwarodean 

Khan. 1746. Oefoier, sent by his father 

with an army to take Madras from the Fr. 
73. attacks it aukwardly, 74. is defeated in 
a sally, 75. retires to St. Thome, 75. Octo- 
ber the 24th. is routed there by Paradis with 
a detachment from Pondicherry, 76 Decem- 
ber, routs Paradis near Sadras, 79. joins his 
, brother 
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brother Mahomedally at Foit St. Datid, 80. 
their sudden appearanee^strikes the Fr. army 
n-ith a panic.^2. Dupleix tries to gain him, 

83. \’}i‘li''J^uary, to whose proposals 

he listens, 84. ahd goea^to Pondicherry, 85. 
Aiigust, is reported to be killed in the battle of 
Amboor, but was taken prisoner, 128. he was 
carried to Pondicherry, and released at the 
request of Nasiijing j accompanied Murzafa- 
jing out of the Carnatic, but on his death 
remained in Cudapah, until the beginning of 
1754. when he came to Arcot with a body 
ofhorse and Peons, and proffered his service 
to his brother Mahomedally, 345, 346. but 
will not mtirch until he gets money, 346. 
loiters at Conjeveram, carilling for it, 347. 
retreats before a Fr. detachment from Gin- 
gee, which takes Outramalore; but he retakes 
it with the aid of an Eng. party commanded 
by Ensign Pichard, 362. receives 50000 ru- 
pees, and is joined by the reinforcement 
from Madras, 363 expected by the Tanjo- 
rines, 365. arrives at Fort, St. David, and 
his troops will not march farther, without 
more money, 367. on which the reinforce- 
ment join the army without him, 367, 368. 
m, 372. December, arrives with 1000 horse 
at Tritohinopoly, andis appointed bythe Na- 
bob to govern the countries of Madura and 
Tinivelly, 380. 1755, February, accom- 

panies the English army with his own troops, 
380. they arrive at Madura. 383. in the 
middle of March at Tinivelly, 385. em- 
bezzles the collections, and takes the coun- 
tries at farm from Colonel Heron, 388, pre- 
vails on him to stay after he had been re- 
called, 389. neglects to furnish the pay of 
the Eng. Sepoys, 390, 391. May, accompa- 
niesthearmy to Madura, 391. his train in 
the paM of Nattam, 392. returns from Nat- 
tam to Madura. 395. the Polygars and the 
former governors resolve to contest the 
countries, 399 and 400. his troops at Calacad 
threatened, 401. June, he returns from Ma- 
dura to Tinivelly; his forces, 401. those at 
Calacad defeated in July, 401. and again in 
September, 402. he encamps before the Puli- 
taver’s place; where in November he loses 
two compani^ of the English Sepoys, 402. 
returns to Tinivelly, to borrow money, 420. 

1756, the presidency resolve to take 

the management out of hij hands, 421, m, 
421. 600 of his best horse defeated in the 
Nadamundulum country, and his garrison at 
Chevelpeture, surrender. 422. March 21st, 
totally defeats the rebel army. 423. is joined 
at Cayeter by Mahomed Issoof, 424, his dis- 
tresses from want of money, authority, acti- 
tdty, wd resolution, 424. they march to Eti- 
aponim 424. Mahomed Issoof takes Coil- 


orepetta ; they proceed to Chevelpetore, and 
arrive therethe 10th of June, 425. 

Martin, Father, the Jesuit, stands single in 
his assertion of the diabolical practices of the 
CoUeries, 382. 

Mascarhenas, Island. See Bourbon, 

Maskeltne, Lieutenant. 1751. July, taken 
prisoner at the streights of Ptatoor ; gives his 
parole to Chimdasaheb, 175. 

Massoolas, the common and slightest boats on 
the C. of Coromandel, 255, m. 367. 

MASSOUD SCHAH ALAEDDIN, son of 
Firouz Schah Eocneddin, succeeds his uncle 
Beharam Schah. in the throne of Delhi, 
and is deposed in 1246 by his brotlter Mah- 
mood Schah Nasserrendin, 12. 

Masulipatnam. City and Districts. No 
port for a ship of 300 tons between this and 

Cape Comorin, 112. 1750. May. Na- 

ziijing’s officers seize the Fr. factory there ; 
the city is situated at the mouth of the 
Kristna : its ancient Importance, 146. error 
concerning a colony of Arabians giving 
from hence a race of kings to Delhi : its pre- 
sent trade and painted cloths, 147. July, 
taken by 2 ships and a detachment from Pon- 
diche^, 147. September, Dupleix insists that 
Nazirjing cedeitto the Fr. company, 153. 
December, it is confirmed to them by Murza- 

fajing the revenues, 161. 1752, utili^ 

to the Fr. in the Carnatic by its communi- 
cation with Golcondah, 250. the province of 

Conduvir adjoins to its territory, 328. 

1753. January, Bussy comes to Massulipat- 
namfor his health, 330. June, returns from 
thence to Golcondah, 332. Moracin, the 
Fr. chief, ordered to t^e possession of the 4 
Northern provinces, 334. the revenues this 
year 507000 rupees, 335. measures of Mo- 
racin, 373. Vizeramrauze come hither, and 

returns with a Fr. detachment, 374. 1754. 

July, Bussy comes from Hyderabad-, and pro- 
ceeds into the ceded provinces, 374. October, 
adjustment of the districts in the conditional 
treaty, 375. m, 376. m, 403. 1755. Ja- 

nuary, Bussy returns, and proceeds to Hyde- 
rabad, 404. 1755. May, on his separa- 

tion from Salabadjing, gires out that he will 
march to Masulipatnam, 429. crosses the 
Kristna, 200 m. to the w. 430. m, 432. diflfi- 
cultyofcontinuingthe march fromHyderabad 
to Masulipatnam, 433. 

M.athews, Commodore, in 1752 attacks Coi- 
labby with his squadron and a Portugueze 
army from Goa, who will not fight, 
410. 

Mauritiu.s, Island. 1246, La BourdonnaLs 

equips his squadron there, 62. he was Go- 
vernor of Mauritius and Bourbon, 64. De- 
cember. returns witS p.art of his squadson. 


7-. how much the Island was improved by 

him, 72. 1717, four other ships of the 

squadron arrive from Goa, and find 3 arrived 
ft’om France, 88, 89. 1748, these com- 

pose Bouvet’s squadron, who sail in April, 
89, 90. and return from Madrass in June, 
91. Mr. Boscawen’s squadron sails from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Mauritius on the 8th 
of May, 82. the Portugueze, when they dis- 
covered the Island, called it Cerne, the Dutch 
Mauritius, the Fr. the Isle of France ; but 
Mauritius prevails, 92. Description of the 
Island, its properties, ports, and advantages, 
93, 94, 95, 96. Jtoie 23rd, Boscawen’s fleet 
arrives, 96. but want time to reduce it, 96, 
97. the Fr. force there, 97. Islands and 

shoals to the North, 98. 1749. January, 

Bouvet comes again to Madrass, with the 

same squadron as before, 107. 1753, the 

Government sends disciplined Europeans to 
Pondicherry, 304. 

Mawranhar, Babr retires before the Usbeg 
Tartars fr om this country into India, p, 17. 

Mecca, m, 45. veneration acquired by the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, 52. 

— 1753, belonging to the Fr. and 
the Southern point of their possessions in the 
Decan, 334. the Gondegama joins the sea 
here, 335. 

Medway, a sixty gun sliip. 1746. June, 

is meant in the fight with Delabourdonn^, 

Pt 62, 63, and 66. 1748, condemned; had 

been the cause of the Eng. disgraces in India, 

88 . 

Medway’s prize, taken at Achin by Barnet, in 
1744, converted into a fighting ship of 40 

guns, 60. 1746. June, suffers more 

than the whole squadron in tlie engagement 
with Delabourdonnai-j, 63. 

Meerassud.- 1739, preceptor of Subderally, 

and his Duan, suspects early the ambition of 

Chundasaheb, 39. 1740. May 20th, taken 

prisoner by the Morratoes at the battle of 
Amboor, 42. settles peace with them, and 
procures their return the next year to attack 
Chundasaheb in Tritchinopoly, 43. induces 
Subderally to place his family and treasures in 

Madrass rather Jhan Ponicherry, 45. 

1742. October, vinuuu,«5, and preserved when 
Subderally is assassinated in Velore, 48. 

Mellou Khan, the vizir of Mahmood Schah, 
when conquered and expelled by Tamerlane, 
13, n. 

Merovi, a port situated on the e. coast of the 
bay of Bengal. Barnet’s ships winter there in 
1745, p, 61. 

Mesopotamia, II. 

Miana^, Mtanah, f?i.e appellative of Ma- 
homed Barky, who in 1750 was left by 
AJtlum Khan in the go^i-emment of Madura : 


he abandoned the city on the approach of the 
Eng. army with Colonel Heron in 1756. had 
aclmowledged Maliomedaily in November, 
1752, 399, 400. on the dlfparture of the 
Eng. army, joins jiis fonrriv colleagues, and 
spirits up the Maaura Polygars to resist Ma- 
phuze I^an, 421. m, 423. 

Miban Schah, ^he Mirza, one of Tamer- 
lane’s sons, 6th ancestor of Babr, 17. 

M I R T E, City, N. E. of Delhi. Turmecherin 
Khan penetrated thus far in 1240, p, II. 
Mirza, a title. See Miran Schah, and Pir Ma- 
homed Gehanghir. 

MISOBE. See MYSOBE, 

MOGUL, GBEAT MOGUL. Babr founder 
of the Dynasty, 17. A. B. For the succession 
of this iSjTiasty, an^ some occurrences, see 

Delhi, India, Indostan. Furucksir, the 

first whose father had not been emperor, 20. 
Mahomed Schah, 39. the territory of Madrass 
was granted to the Eng. by the Mogul (Schah 
Gehan). 65. and his Viceroy confirmed their 

acquisition of Fort St. David, 78. 1748, 

Dupleix magnifies to (Ahmed Schah) his 
repulse of the siege of Pondicherry, 106. 
condition on which the submission ofTan- 
jore was accepted (by Aurengzebe), 129. 

1750, Nazirjing asserted to be the Su- 

bah appointed by (Ahmed Schah), 132. from 
whom Dupleix likewise assumes his title^ 161 . 
— ; — 1751, a coimterfeit embassador from 

him to Salabadjing, 261, 1752, who 

promises to send another to Dupleix, 436. 
Devolton sent by Ghaziodin Khan to Dupleix 
withproffers andpatents from(AhmedSchah), 
274. Letter to DupleLx from (Ahmed Schah), 
suspected of forgery, 338, 339, 340. 

MOGUL, THE, meaning The Great Mogul 
in general, MOGUL EMPIBE, MOGUL 
GOVERNMENT. The Rajpoots almost 
independent of, 6. the greatest part of In- 
dostan now subject to, 24. the Mogul ac- 
knowledged by the Rajahs, 25. is proprietor 
of all the lands, 27. and heir to the feudato- 
ries, 27. appoints the governors of strong 
holds, independent of the Nabob, 28. their 
conquests in the peninsula, 35. Rajahs are 
tributary to, 35, 36. the Empire began to 
lose its vigour immediately after the death of 
Aurengzebe, 36. Ancient Carnatic conquered 
by, 37. Tanjore and Tritchinopoly tribu- 
tary to, 38. Great Mogul mentioned, 41. In 
1746, it was I5ng since any Europeans had 
gained an advantage in war over officers 
of the Mogul, 76. m, 85. In 1749, con- 
trouled all the European colonies despoti- 
cally, 120. his deputies to Nabobs counter- 
feited, 124. in 1750, much reverenced by 
the Eng. at Fort St. David, 132 and ^33. 
Chundasaheb asserts An-warodean Khan to 
, have 
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have been a rebel to the Mogul, 134. it is 
supposed that the standard of the einphe 
ijever retreats, 141, — ''-lloO. the Pitan Na- 
bobs were -tbliged to follow the Mogul’s 
standard, buj^oped the remission of sums 
they owed to his treaSury, 142. Shanavaze 
Khan regards a cession of lands to Em'opeans 
as derogatory to the majesty of the Empire, 
146. December 4th, Nazirjing reproaches 
Cudapah for not defending the Mogul’s stand- 
ard, 156. the dominion consists of 22 pro- 
vinces, 157. the demands of the Pitan Na- 
bobs inconsistent with the government, 158. 
Murzafajing exempts them from tribute to it, 
159. (^i. B. which lie could not do. ) Nograntsof 
territory, according to the constitution, valid 

unless confirmed by the Emperor, 161. 

1751, the Europeans pay as much homage 
as the natives to the Mogul Empire, 167. re- 
bellion in India execrated only when against 
the Mogul, 242. Salabadjing accused of 
having disgraced the Mogid government by 
his partiality to the Er. and they of intending 
to get possession of half the empire, 251. pre- 
sents to Viceroys on appointment, 252. and 
435. majesty of the Mogul’s authority in 
conferring Jaghires, 326. — — 1754. Janu- 
ary, patents produced by the Fr. for interfo- 
ing as they had done in the Mogul govern- 
ment, 338. 1755, the Mysorean had 

never paid the Mogul’s tribute since the death 
of Nizamalmuluek, 388. the possession of Trit- 
chinopoly would have involved the Mysorean 
in continual war with the empire, 389. he 
pays Salabadjing 5,200,000 rupees, on ac- 
count of his arrears to the government, 404. 
Empire, m, 405, the Siddee on the coast of 
Malabar is the Mogul’s admiral, 407. Mor- 
ratoe chiefs holding fiefs under the Mogul 
gove^unent on condition of military service, 
431. See Delhi, India, Indostan. 

Mogul Lords, with Murzafajing, pay homage 
and make presents to him on his installation, 
161. 

MOGUL TARTARS, have at length con- 
quered almost the whole of Indostan, 2. 

Monacgee, General of the K. of Tanjore. 

1752, joins Mahomedally with 3000 

horse and 2000 foot, 201. April, takes Coi- 
laddy, 226.*May 18th, encamps at Chuckly- 
apoUam, 232. at enmity with the Minister 
Succogee, and therefore preferred by Mr. 
Eaw to protect the esca^ of Chundasaheb, 
236. deceives both, 237, 238. confers with 
Major Lawrence on the disposal of Chunda- 
saheb, 238. threatened by the allies, 240. 
confers again with Major Lawrence, 240, 
241. and puts Chundasaheb to death, 241. 

« 1753. July, assembling the troops, 296. 

August the 7th, joins the Eng. army then at 
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Tanjore with 3000 horse and 2000 match- 
locks, 299. the 9th, neglects to charge the 
enemy in the action of the C'mivoy, 303. 
takes Elimiserum, 303. September, assists the 
camp with provisions, 307. removed from 
the command of the army by the practices 
of Succogee, 319. the king’s suspicions of 
him increased by the recommendations of the 

English, 325. 1754, is reinstated on the 

defeat of Gauderow, 341. intirely defeats 
the 1200 Morratoes who had entered Tanjore, 
341 and 342. is imprisoned, 347. June 7th, 
is r- ■ ’ wished, 361. tardy 

in . ■ ■ “ ‘ ■ '. 365. July 27th, 

joins me Engiisu aimy at Atchempettah, 365. 
furnishes them with provisions whilst remain- 
ing there, 365. the army reviewed before him 
and the Nabob, 368. Augmt 17th, commits 
an error in the action before Tritehinopoly, 
of which Hydemaig takes advantage, 369, 
the 22d, takes Elimiserum, 370. detached 
with Jo. Smith to CoQaddy, to protect the re- 
pairing of the mound, 371. -1755, July, 

deputed to compliment the Nabob at Con- 
dore, 397. his transactions and connexions 
with Tondiman in the reduction of Arau- 
dangi, and the cession of Kellinelli Cotah, 
402, 403. delays, and avoids to commit hos- 
tilities against Tondiman untU the end of the 
year, 403. 

J/OjN.8'OO.V,Northem and Southern on the C. of 

Coromandel, their seasons, 69, 70. 1746. 

October 2d, storm at the setting in of the 

Northern, 70. 1747. October, m, 87. 

1749. April 13th, hurricane at Porto 

Novo and Fort St. David, on the setting in 

of the Southern, 109. 1752. October 

31st, the Northern begins with a hurricane, 

267. 1753. October, p, 316. 1755 

March, April, 398. 

Moooilee, a native of Tinivelly, comes to Ma- 
drass in April 1756, and offers to take that 
country at farm, 421. 

Moodemi.vh, Moudemiah, his proper name 
was Mahomed Mainach, but the other has pre- 
vailed : one of the 3 Pitan officers left by 
Allum Khan, in 1752, in the government 
of the Madura and Tinivelly coimtries : his 
acknowledgment of tlfo Nabob, 399. sells 
Calacad to the K. of Travencore, 400. — 1755. 
retires with Nabi Cawn Catteck to the Pulita- 
vers, 401. after Heron’s departure, brings 2000 
Travencores, and with the Pulitavers beats 
Maphuze IQian’s troops at Calacad, 401, 
goes back with the Travencores, 401. returns 
in September with a large body, and again 
defeats the troops at Calacad, 402. schemes 
with his allies to get Madura, 420, 421. 
1756. March 21st, is killed in^the ge- 
neral battle againgf Maphuze Khan, 422, 423. 

R r 1 Soon, 
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Moos, The, is a divinity of the Indians, gets 
her face beat black and blue in a broil with the 
others, p. 3. 

Moob, John. 1749. a carpenter, 

makes and fixes the raft on which the troops 
cross to the attack of Devi Cotah, 113, 114. 

3IOOSS in general, synonymous in our narra- 
tive to the Mahomedans of Indostan, who are 
improperly called Moors by Emopeans, So. 
See MAHOMEDANS. 

MOORS, meaning individuals, or particular 
bodies, viz. the troops of Anwarodean, men- 
tioned in page 74, 75, 76. 79. 83, 84. Com- 
mander of the T^chery Sepoys, 88. at 
Pondamalee, 191. Chundasaheb’s troops, 203. 
at Cobelong, 262. 

Moorish, Cavalry, Horse, of Maphuze Khan, 
79. of Chimdasaheb, 205. with the French, 255. 

Moorish dignity, the ensigns of, exhibited by 
Dupleix, 367. by the conditional treaty, the 
Eng. and Fr. were to relinquish all Moorish 
dignities, 375. Bussy summoned to surrender 
his to Salabadjing, says he holds them from 
the Emperor, 432. 

Moorish dress, worn by Dupleix, on the feast of 
Saint Louis, 367. 

Moorish government, in Indostan, irregularity 
and indolence of, 303. 1754. by the con- 

ditional treaty, the Eng. and Fr. companies 
were to renounce all Moorish dignity and go- 
vernment, 37fi- 

Moorish Governors, dependant on a Subah, as- 
sumes the title of Nabob, 36. the perpetual 
cladiing of their interests will always prevent 
them from resisting a powerful European na- 
tum, unless assisted by another, 373. 

Moorish Lords, 35. 

Mootacheilinoor, village on the bank of the Ca- 
veri, four ra. w. of Tritchinopoly, and op- 
posite to the head of the island of Seringham. 

1753. May 10th, action there between 

Major Lawrence and Astruc, 283. August 
23d, the enemy retreat thither ; it is a strong 
post, and secures the communication with 
Seringham, 304. on the 27th, they move 
from thence to the five rocks, 306. September 
2 1 st,routed at the Sugar-loaf rock, they retreat 

by this pass to Seringham, 313. 1754. 

August 20th, Maissi:! moves hither from the 
Sugar-loaf rock, makes an inundation on each 
fla^ of his camp, but on the Ist of September 
pass over into Seringham, 370. Mahomed Is- 
soof with 600 Sepoys stationed to repair the 
water-courses here, which the enemy's parties 
endeavour to prevent, 372. 

Mobacin, the French chief at Masulipatnam. 

1753. instructed to take possession of the 

four ceded provinces, ^34. in which he esta- 
blisher their authority, not without difficulty ; 
separates Tizeramrauze %om Jaffer Ally, 373. 


and lends him a body of troops, ^who repulse 
the Morratoes, 374. 

MORARIROW, 174f} March, left by Ragogee 
Bonsola, with 14,000 Morratoeif in Tritchino- 
poly, when taken from Oifindasaheb, 44. 

1742. declares ’’against Mortizally’s pre- 

tensions,on the assassination of Subderally, 50. 

1743. Avgust, evacuates Tritchinopoly to 

Nizamalmuluck, and quits the Carnatic with 

all his Morratoes, 51. 1750. hired with 

10,000 by Nazirjing, arrives in February 
at the Coleroon, 137. harrasses the army of 
Murzafajing and Chundasaheb returning from 
Tanjore, 137. March, attacks and breaks 

through the Fr. battalion, 142. 1751, 

hired with 6000 horse by the K. of Mysore 
to assist Mahomedally,'^ compliments Clive on 
the defence of Arcot, 192. sends his nephew 
Basinrow to Clive with 1000, and proceeds 
with the rest to the Southward, 196. m, 203. 
December, 500 of his horse arrive with Innis 
Khan at Tritchinopoly, 204. joins the Re- 
gent with 4000 at Caroor, 206. 1752. 

February, on his arrival atTritchinopoly presses 
Gingen to attack the enemy’s posts, 208. 
treats with Chundasaheb, 214. March 29, 
acts faintly in the general cannonade, 215. 
because in treaty with Chundasaheb, 216. 
which he breaks off, on the new activity of 
the Ei^lish, 219, 220. May, eager to get 
possession of Chundasaheb, 238. threatens 
Monaegee, 240. June, chosen mediator be- 
tween the Nabob and the Mysorean, 244. his 
artful conduct in the conference, 245. gets 
money from the Nabob, 246. duplicity of his 
views between them, 246. solicits the pardon 
of two Mysoreans, 258. plied with presents 
and letters by Dupleix and his wife, 260. 
August, prevails on the Regent to treat with 
them, and detaches Innis Khan to joiiflhe Fr. 
army, 261. November, goes 'himself to Pondi- 
cherTy,leaving only 500 Morratoes with theRc- 

gent, 268. 1753, acts with the Fr. army at 

Trivadi ; hardy in harrassing the English in 
several marches for provisions, reproaches the 
Fr. with cowBrdice,276. his Morratoes suffer 
on the Ist of April, and his nephew Basin- 
bow is killed, 279. disturbers in the Carnatic 
pretending to be authorized by him and Du- 
pleix, 287. assists in the attack of Trinomalee, 
288. detaches Innis Khan with 3000 Mor- 
ratoes to Seringham, 289. his brother-in-law 
Balapah killed lit the battle of the Golden 
rock, 292. August 23d, arrives with 3000 Mor- 
ratoes at Seringham, 304. his cavalry having 
suffered at Trinomalee, he went away intend- 
ing to take Palamcotah ; but, theFrenOT having 
other views, he returned to Trinomalee ; and 
on the defeat of his allies at the Golden rook, 
joined the French reinforcement at Chilaro- 
. brum, 
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brum, an^l proceeded with them to Sering- 
ham, 305, 306. presse^ Astruc to attack the 
JBng. before their reiniorcement arrives, 307. 
m, 316. m,^326. (1200 of his Morratoes cut 

off by MonJt^ee, 341, 342). 1754. Fe- 

brmry 12th, leads wim all his Morattoes in 
the attack and destruction of the Eng. convoy 
and grenadiers, 344, 345. his brother arrives 
with 2000 horse, 347. the Mysore money 
failing, tires of the war, 353. leaves the Re- 
gent, and encamps with all his MoiTatoes to 
the north of the Coleroon, 354. receives pro- 
posals from the Nabob, 360. brooding schemes 
361. crosses suddenly from Pitehandah, and 
defeats Gauderow at Trioatopoly, 361. gets 
money from the N,abob, Tanjore, and the 
Mysorean, and returns with all his Morratoes 
to his own country^ 363, 364. which is 100 m. 
north of Arcot ; it was granted to him when 
he resigned Tritchinopoly to Nizamalmuluck 
in 1741. his abilities ; excellence of his troops 

and officers, 389. 1755. his Country lies 

220 m. s. of Golcondah, joins on the N. to 
Canoul, on the s. to Colala, on the w. to 
Satwre, 426. goes into Sanore with a consi- 
derable force, to assist the Nabob against 
Salabadjing and Balagerow, 426. is pardoned 
by Balagerow through the mediation of Bussy, 
to whom he gives up the bonds of a debt owing 
to him by the Fr. company, 427. 

ilOBRATOE, THE, meaning or applied to in- 
dhdduals. B-vlaoerow, 347. Basinrow, 
197. Morarirow, 50, 51. 238. 243. 245. 
305, 306. 363. Ragogee Boxsola, 329. 

332. 336. 372. Ra^a Jonagee, 162. R.ama- 
GEE Post, 411. 415. 

MORRATOES, when meaning the nation in 
general, or armies employed by the sove- 
reignty of the nation, or under either of its 
two principal generals Balagerow and Ra- 
gogee Boxsola. In 1739 permitted by 
Nizamalmuluck to invade the Carnatic, 39. 
their country lies between Bombay and Golcm- 
dah, 40. their origin and history little known 
to Europeans, 40. their military character, ca- 
veJry, warfare, 40. strict observers of the reli- 
gion of Brama, eat nothing that has life, nor 
kill anything except in war, 40.had possessions 
in the Carnatic before it was conquered by the 
Moguls, 41. “and, on retreating out of it, stipu- 
lated to receive a part of the revenues, 41. 

1740.an army of 100,000 invade the Carnatic 
under Ragogee Bonsola,"!. May the 20th, 
defeat Boastally at Damakherri, who is killed 
in the battle, 42. ransom the province by 
the negotiation of Meerassud, 42. and con- 
sent to his scheme of returning to attack 

Chundasaheb in Tritchinopoly, 42. 1741, 

setum, besiege the city, defeat Budasaheb 
andSadducksaheb ; Chundasaheb surrenders ; 
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they cairy hhn away a prisoner, and leave 
Morarirow in Tritchinopoly, with 14,000 
Morratoes, 44. Velore built by them, 45. 
the ransom levied, 45. strict in demanding it, 
46. In 1680, Sevaoee w’as K. of aU the Mor- 
ratoe nations, and sent his brother to assist 
Tanjore against Tritchinopoly, who be- 
came K. of Tanjore, and is the foun- 
der of the present reigning family, 108. 

1749. make exorbitant demands for the 

ransom of Chundasaheb, 118. again 119. con- 
clude for 700,000 rupees, and lend liim 3000 
horse, 120, 121. and give him a patent of 
protection from their King ; which procures 
his release when taken by a Rajah, 121. were 
bribed by Anwarodean Khan to protract his 
imprisonment, 126. were incited by Tanjore 
and other princes of the Indian religion to 
invade the Carnatic in 1740,^, 129, 130. how 
disastrous that incursion to the reigning fa- 

mily, 130. 1750. three bodies, each of 

lO.OOOrnen accompany Naziijing into the Car- 
natic, one commanded by Morarirow, 137. 
a race of Morratoe Kings at Gingee were the 
ancestors of Sev AGEE, 151. December the 4th, 

20.000 drawn up in the field of battle, when 

Nazirjing is killed, and do nothing, 156. 
they rate not the life of a man at the 
value of his turband, 231. 1751. March, 

25.000 imder Balagerow, oppose Salabad- 
jing and Bussy between the Kristna and Gol- 
condah, 250. Balagerow, the principal Ge- 
neral of the Sahah Rajah, who is the King of 
all the Morratoe nations and the defendant of 
the famous secayee ; but Balagerow icas in 
possession of the whole authority of the state 
Nanah is the appellatire of BaXagerow, con- 
tinued from a Slick name given to him, when 

a child, by his f^her. 1752. In the 

spring, 40,000 with Balagerow invade 
the country of Aurengabad, 435. from which 
the Gunga separates their territory, 435. 
Salabadjing and Bussy march towards Poni, 
burning their country ; their cavalry always 
repulsed by the French musketry and field 
pieces, 435, 436. peace made in July, 

436. 1752. October, 100,000 with Bala- 

CEROW and Ragogee Boxsola attack the 
provinces north-west m Gokondah, 273. are 
met by Salabadjing and Bussy at Beder, 273, 
274, are joined there by some of Ghazioffin 
Khan’s troops 274. Smabadjing and Bussy 
advance again towards the country of Balage- 
row ; the Morratoes suffer by the French ar- 
tillery, and make peace at Calberga in the 
middle of Nmember, 328. the war renewed by 
Ragogee, 328. peace made with him, 329. 

1753. a large bo9y brought in by Jaffier 

enter Chicacole, beat Vizeramrauze, ravage 
the country, bur’s Bimlapatam. spare .yiza- 

R r r 2 gapatam. 
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gapatam, give battle again to Vizeramrauze, 
now joined by the Fr. troops, by whom they 
are repulsed, and retreat with their booty 

through Condavir, 373, 374. 1755, a 

large army under Baxagerow approaching 
Mysore, 388. they enter the country, and meet 
Salabadjing and Bussy there, who deter them 
from committing hostilities, 404, 405, project 
formed in England, to remove the French 
troops from Salabadjing, by an expedition 
from Bombay in conjunction with the Morra- 
toes, 405, 406, 407. they had formerly a 
fleet and poss^ions on the coast of Malabar, 
and made war by land and sea against the 
Mogul’s Admiral, who interrupted their pira- 
cies, 407. In this war Conagee Angira re- 
volts and gets possession of their fleet and all 
the forts and country belonging to them, 407, 
408. they made peace with his successors, on 
condition of paying a small tribute, 408. In 
1722, Angria throws off his allegiance, and 
cuts off the noses of their ambassadors, 410. 
1755. after repeated applications, the presi- 
dency of Bombay agree to attack Angria in 
conjunction with the fleet and an army of 
Morratoes, commanded by Hamagee Punt, 
410. Indolence of their fleet, inactivity of 
their army, successes of Commodore James in 
this ex]^edition, 410, 411, 412, 413. Aprils 
who deuvers to them the forts he had tien 
without their assistance, 414, 1766, an- 

other expedition fromBombay, with the squa- 
dron under Admiral Watson, and the Morra- 
toe arm^ freon Choul, 414, 415. attack of 
Oheria, mtention of Ramagee Punt and the 
Morratoes, to get the fort in exclusion of the 
English ; the fort surrenders to Admiral Wat- 
son, 415, 416, 417. and the Morratoes im- 
mediately recover all the territories which had 
been wrested from them by the Angrias, 417. 
Morarirow refuses liis allegiance to the Sahah 
Rajah, or King of the Morratoe nations, 426. 
Balagebow with his army proceeds to attack 
Morarirow at the same time that Salabadjing 
and Bussy proceed against the Nabob ofSa- 
nore. Morarirow joins the Nabob in Sanore; 
but both submit to their respective superiors, 
427, 428. on the r^jipture which ensued be- 
tween the ministry of Salabadjing and M. 
Bxissy, Balagerow proffers to take him and the 
Fr. troops as auxiliaries to theMorratoes,429. 
and detaches 6000 with Malaroee IIolcar 
to escort them imtil out of the reach of Sala- 
badjing’s army, 430. 12,000 Morratoes, under 
chiefs independant of Balagerow serve in 
Salabadjing's army, holding fiefs under the 
Mogul government in the Decan, on condi- 
tion of military service, 431 See Morratoa 
of Morarirow, and Morratoe? in the service 
of Salabadjing. ^ 


MORRATOESf of, or under the command of 

MORARIROW an^ his officers. -1741. 

Fourteen thousand l^t with him in Tritchuw- 

poly, 44. 1743. August^ tfiey quit the 

Carnatic with him, ^51. f7o0. he is hired 

with 10,000 by Nazirjing : they arrive at the 
Coleroon in February, and harrass Murzafa- 
jing’s army returning fram Tanjore, 167. 
March 23d, attack and break through the Fr. 

battalion, 142. 1751, he is l^ed with 

6000 by the K. of Mysore to, assist Mahomed- 
aily, they encamp in the mmmtains 30 miles 
w. of Arcot, 192. November 9th, a detach- 
ment endeavours to get into the town, but can- 
not, 193. Morarirow proceeds to the s. with 
5000 and detaches Basinrow with 1000 to 
Clive, 196. these plunder the country, are 
heatup by the Fr.and Rajahsaheb ; join, Clive, 
196. march with him and fight at Ami in a 
manner peculiar to themselves, 197, 198. 
proceed from Ami to Tritchinopoly in Z>e- 
cember, 199. 500 detached by Morarirow with 
Innis Kuan to Tritchinopoly, 204. activity 
of this body, 204% beat up a small camp of 
cavalry, 204. cut off the dragoons, 205. 
offer to stand the whole of the enemy’s ca- 
valry, 205. Basinrow arrives at Tritchmo- 

poly with his detachment, 206. 1752. Four 

thousand wth Morarirow join the Mysore 
army at Caroor, 206. and come with them to 
Tritchinopoly, where the whole body in Fe- 
bruary is 6000, 208. March, displeased with 
the caution of Gingen, 213. act laintly in the 
canonade of March the 29th, 215 some ge 
with Dalton to the attack of Elimiserum, 218. 
their high opinion of Clive, 220. April 
3000 with Innis Khan detached with Clive 
to Samiavai-am, 221. these cut off 700 Se- 
poys, who came -with the Fr. party to surprize 
the posts there, 225. May 9th, 50^ cross 
•with Dalton to Iltatoor, behave with activity 
in the fight against D’ Autueil, but neglect to 
watch him in the night, 226, 227. rejoin 
those at Samiavaram : and all on this side the 
river serve at the attack of Pitchandah, some 
ride up the breach, 230. all averse to giving 
any terms to Caundasaheb’s cavalry, 231. 
232. May 27th, 2000 march with Clive from 
Samiavaram in quest of D’Autu;^il, 233. whom 
they harrass and amuse in his retreat to Vol- 
condah. 234. charge the flanks of his line 
there, 234. the Morratoes would have sold 
Chundasaheb to' the highest bidder, 236. 
m, 246. the Nabob will not admit them 
into Tritchinopoly, 246. remain after the 
Nabob and the English army had marched 
away, 247. their interest to protract the war, 
260. Dupleix ascribes to them the late suc- 
cesses of the Eng. at Seringham, 260. Auyf^st^ 
3000 detached with Inniss Khan to join the 
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Fr. on their ^lefeat at Bah'ioi, join the EngU-<h, 
261. Septe>nbe>, Oetoie;-^ but plunder in the 
Nfibob’s as well as in the districts of his ene- 
mies, 267. and quit him at Trivadi in iVoaem- 
ber, 268. MouIarow at,the same time, leav- 
ing 500 with the regent, comes with the rest 
from Seringham to Pondicherry, 267, 268. 
those left at Seringham serve with loss at the 

attack of the Choultry, 270, 271. 1753. 

Jammry, Moraribow, with 4000, encamps 
with the French near Trivadi, attack the vil- 
lage, cut off provisions, and several times har- 
rass the English line, marching to and from 
Fort St. David, 276. their parties plundering 
every where between the Paliar and Coleroon, 
277. February, cut off the guard at Chimun- 
delum, 277, 278. skirmish with the Eng. bat- 
talion in its marches to Fort St. David, and 
suffer considerably on the 1st of April, when 
Basijjrow is killed, 279. indefatigable, sur- 
prize Bonagherry, but abandon it, 280. ilatj the 
10th, those at Seringham, led bj' Harrasing, 
charge and break the English Sepoys, 284. 
Parties from Trivadi plunder in Tanjore, 286. 
cut off 60 Europeans and 300 Sepoys at Tri- 
vadi, 286, 287. with a party of Fr. take Chil- 
lambrum, 287. Moharihow with the main 
body goes from Chillambrum and assists in 
the attack of Trinomalee, from whence he de- 
taches Ikris Khan with 3000 to Seringham. 
288, 289. These serve in the battle of the 
Golden rock, June the 26th, p, 291, 292, 
293. and impute the defeat to the Fr. and 
Mysoreans, 294. August 23d, Morari- 
bow, with the other division of 3000, 
comes to Seringham, 304. having suffered at 
Trinomalee, they had marched against Pa- 
lamcotah, but not receiving the assistance they 
expected from the Fr. returned to Trinomalee, 
from wnence thej rejoined the French at Chil- 
lambrum, and proceeded with them to Serin- 
gham, 305, 306. August 28th, a detachment 
attacks an escort of 100 Europeans, but are 
repulsed, 306, 307. the Tanjorines afr aid of 
them, 307. their encampment E. of the Su- 
gar-loaf rock. 309, 310. September 21st, they 
act with some spirit at the battle of the Sugar- 
loaf, 313. Dupleix threatens Tanjore with 
their incursions, 319. November 27th, patrole 
and give alarms during the assault of Tritchi- 
nopoly, 321, whilst a party is amusing Gaude- 
row, 1500 enter and ravage the Tanjore coun- 
try, 325, 326, who are circumvented, and all 
cut off by Monaegee, 341 , 342. December, the 
whole body at Seringham amount to 6000, p, 

313. 1754. Feb. 15th, All of them serve 

and lead in the attack and destruction of the 
Eng. convoy and grenadiers, 344 Afar 'A, 2009 
•r^ve at Seringham under the command of 
MoR.AaiRow’3 HROTHER. 3 17. r’’* -■ My- 


sorean lannot s.uisfy their dcraaiids, .J.iLI. 
May 11. Morarikow with the whole bed\ 
quits the Regent, and encamps to the .v. of 
the Coleroon, 354. ni, 355. m, 359, he returns 
suddenly with 3000, and beats up Gauderow at 
Tricatopoly, 360, 361. July, they all maich 
away with him to his own country, 363. 
excellence of this cavalry and of their olEcers, 
364. Arielore and Warriorepollara had paid 

money to them during the war, 397. 

1756, a considerable body, commanded by 
MoB.VRiiiow, reinforce Savanore, when at- 
tacked by Balagerow' and Sal-abadjing, 427. 

Morratoes, in the service of Salabadjing, — — 
1756, 12,000 serve in his army vmder chiefs 
independent of Balagcrow', who held fiefs 
from the Mogul government, on condition of 
military service. June, they pursue Bussy and 
the Fr. troops, and arrive at Hyderabad before 
the rest of the army, 431. summon Bussy to 
surrender his cannon and Moorish dignities, 
432. defeat his Hussars, 432. much to be 
feared in the retreat to MasuUpatnam. 433. 

Moravar, Morawa, Polvgar, there are 
two, the Greater and Lesser ; their countries 
hound Tanjore to the s. 108. 

Mora VAR, THE Greater. 1752. April, 

sends 4000 Peons and Colleries to Chundasa- 
heh, 208 who return home before the sur- 
render of Seringham, 231. stiange account of 

his Colleries by Father Mai-tin, 382. 

1755. apologizes to Col. Heron for having 
sided with Chimdasaheb. and offers a settle - 
mentonhis coast to the India Company, 384. 
Heron gives his deputies three Eng. flags, 384. 
Ttojore and Tondiman oppose his alliance 
with the Eng. and his troops and deputies are 
driven away by Heron, 387. 

Moravar, THE Lesser. 1749. Arandan- 

ghi taken from him by Monaegee with the as- 
sistance of Tondiman, 402. 1755. Mo- 

naegee asks assistance of him against Tondi- 
man, 403. 

Mortizally, Murtizaley, son of Boker- 

ally. 1732, marries a daughter of Doast- 

ally, 38. inherits the government of Veeore, 
is rich, avaritious, cruel, and persidious, 46. 
1742. evades to pay llis share of the ran- 
som to the Morratoes, 46. October 2d, assas- 
sinates Subderally, 47, 48. whose soldiery he 
gains, 48, 49. is acknowledged by them Na- 
bob. November, goes to Arcot, and is pro- 
claimed there, 49. demands the son and fa- 
mily of Subderally, then at Madrass, 50. re- 
probated by the friends of the family, 60. 

escapes back to Velore, 50. 1744. June, 

is invited to the weddbig celebrated at Arcot 
by Seid Mahomet, and his present wh?n this 
prince is assassinatad, 56, 67 is su.snectejJ of 
'he luurdcr. and escapes to VcI'tc, a,’, i.^asons 

wf 
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of the susi)ii'io!i, ,')7 , 'jS. ot'. 1749. Clmn- 

dasaheb preferred to him by the Chiefs in the 
Carnatic, 110. August, pays homage, and 
700,000 rupees to Miirzafajing and Chimda- 

sahcb, 131. 17o0. had affected obedience 

to Naziijin;;. 1751, but on his death rc- 

acknowledges Cliundasaheb, 168. fSeptember, 
joins Rajahsaheb at the siege of Arcot, 188. 
endeavours to deceive Clive, 1S9, 190. m, 

212. m, 266. 1762, is inveigled by Du- 

pleix, and levies troops, 275. March, A.prP, 
comes to Pondicherry, pays Duplelx 60,000.'. 
is proclaimed N abob ; they differ, and he re- 
turns to Velore, 273.- 1763, his troops 

d;fcat those of Arcot and an English detach- 
ment, '267, '2S6. renevva his correspondence 
with 11 ’.phix, and sends his trcops against 
Tiinoiiiulco, 23S. v\-ho w-ith their allies are 
routed, and raise the siege, 305. Patent from 
Salabadjing appointing him Dupleix's Lieute- 
nant in the Carnatic, 338. 1756. January, 

the Eng. army ajipears before Velore, he ne- 
gotiates with them, and calls the French from 
Pondicherry ; liis equivocations with Major 
Kilpatrick, Mahomed Issoos, and the deputy 
from Madrass, 417 to 420. 

Moudemiah. S--e Mooeemiah. 

Hound, a mile to the w. of Coiladdy, ISO. 
pieve-itsths .tiers of the Caveri from running 

liitj cne Ccl.r-i-'n, 360. 1754. May 24th, 

is cutthroaga by Maissin, 363. Septe/nber,Te- 
paifed and protect^ by Jo. Smith,37l and372. 

^■loBssi, River, runs by Hyderabad, has a stone 
bv'dgo, 430. Charmaul situated on the strand, 
433. 

Mt'_EA, lierd of the Mahomedaa religion in 
Indostan, 26. 

-V ■ ' ■ -V, 'tiiigdim conquere.'l hy Scheabsd- 

dini-iil71, 10. Gclaladli.i left it in 1221, 

- p. 21. conque"! • oy Iletniische Seharuseddm 
6'om K.issen- - .ldi.i, in 12'25, p, 12. invaded, 

■ and tb i citv tnaen bv Pir Mahomed Gehanghir 
io 10,-!, p,'l3 

Mu.vsv, son of ICimmurvddcln, left to com- 
mr.,Kl against O'.o Abdalll at Lahore, in Aprtl 
1743, p. 12'2. 

M l .mb, a com.'ut-r.'' of t v airy, 131. 

Muiisurn-.t, a par ,3.i r.eur the road, between 
Sarniavarnm an.l Pit. he.ndao, taken and re- 
taa.i.i in Arr'l, 1711 p, 221, 223. 

MUllol.Vi’A.nMG, favourite grandson of Ni- 
la.n.il.nui'o hi, real name wai IIvn.wrT 
MOUY one wliicli was neglected after he 
took this ot Jlur/.afajiiig, which signifies the 

Invincible. 1749. pretends to the succes- 

sitm of Nizamalmuluck and the Subahship of 
the Decan against ?vis uncle Xazirjing, 123, 
124.’'both arm, 125. is johied by Chundasa- 
heb, 125. with whom h*> proceeds to the Car- 
natic, ate joined" hy the Fr. troops, 126. July 


the 3d, they defeat AnwaroJean Ivliaii at 
A?nboo who is kil^d in the battle, p, 126 to 
129. proclaimed Suhah at Arcot, and proclaims 
Chundasaheb Nabob, 129. they go to Pondi- 
ciierry, received tuagnificiT.ifly by Dupleix, 
encamp 20 m. to the w. 131, 132. the Eng. 
uncertain concerning his title, 132 marches 
with Chundasaheb and the Fr. troops against 
Tanjore ; they snnrmon and attack it, 133 to 

136. and break up tlicic camp abruptly on the 
appro£n,h of Naztrjing’s army, 136. harrassed 
in their return to Pondicherry hy MorariroW, 

137. m, 133. i.v, 139. on the sedition of the Fr. 
officers, and the retreat ofthe battalion, Murza- 
faj'ing separates fromChuiidasaheb,andsnrreii- 
deis himself to Nazirjlng, by whom he is kept 
a prisoner in irons, 140, 141. m, 142. favoured 
by some of the ministers, and the Pitan Na- 
bobs, 142, 143. these dispositions improved 
by Dupleix, 144. to whomhehad glvenMa- 
sulipatnam, 146. and a territory near Poudi- 
cliervy, 147. Dupleix insists on his release and 
restoration, 153. December 4th, during the 
battle Naziijing orders his head to he cut off, 
156. he receives Nezirjing’s head, and is sa- 
luted Suhah, 166, 167. treason already in his 
councils, 158. reception at Pondicher^, 159. 
■where Dupleix endeavours to reconcile his dif- 
ferences with the Pitan Nabobs. 160, installed 
Suhah there, appoints Dupleix his Vicegerent 
8. of the Kristaa, aud Chundasaheb Nabob of 
the Carnatic, 161. his grants to the Fr, com- 
pany, 161. Mahomedally negotiates with him, 
162. Division of Nazirjiiig’s treasures, he re- 
wards the French troops, and consents to take 
a body of them with him into the Decan, 162. 
1751. January the 4th, marches from Pon- 
dicherry, accompanied by 300 E’jropeans and 
2000 Sepoys commanded by B"assy,^163. the 
grudge and treachery of the Pitan Nabobs 
breaks out in Cudapah, 163, 164. is killed 
in the couiiicts by the arm of Canotd, 164. m, 
165. m, 168. m, 249. his infant son Sadoudin 
Khan provided for by Eussy, 249. his patents 
to Dupleix and Chundasaheb, 338. Maphuze 
Khan went out of the Carnatic with him, 
346. Ill, 367. »!, 403. m, 425. 

Musuud, Throne, 250. » ery unlike our ideas 
ot'a throne in Europe. 

MosTAPHAX.io.VR, province. 1753. No- 

vember, obtained by Eussy, 334. joins to the 
K. of Cond.Tvi5, and has Elore to the Jr. w. 
335. its rev enues blended with the three other 
provinces, 376. 

Mciitiz-allt. See Moriizaelv. 

My.axah. See Mianau. 

MYSORE, Kixodom, Coustry, is extensive, 
25. borders on the Carnatic to the s. w. 37. 
bounded on the e. by the s. part of ^ 
Carnatic, and the kingdom of Triichinopoly ; 

" extends 
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tjxteiids Tr* 30 miles of the sea coast 

of Malabar, 202. Sen^gapc.tam the Capital, 
i203. Kistnaveram in the road to Tritchinopo- 
ly, 200. — 17^3. August, the convoys coming 
from Mysore tolhe Reg^t’s army intercepted, 

306. 17o5. news that Salabadjing and 

Balagerow hare entered the country, 3S8. 
m, 389. they are in the country, and levy 
a contribution, p, 404, 405. 

MYSORE, King of. 1739, invites the 

Morratoes to invade the Carnatic, 44. 

1751, is an infant ; and the government is 
administered by his Uncle, the Ualaway, (or 
Regent) who demands exhorbitant terms for 

his assistance to Mahomedally, 202. 1765, 

Godeheu asserts the pretens'o-is of the French 
to Madura and Tinivelly, in virtue of various 
rights assigned to them by Chundasaheb, who 
derived them from cessions of the King of 
Mysore, (a former king) 396. See the Re- 
gent or Dalaway of Mysore in the article im- 
mediately following. 

MYSORE, Dalaway, or Regent of,- 

1751. hires Morarirow to assist Mahomedally, 
192. administers the government during the 
minority of his nephew, the King ; agrees to 
assist Mahomedally, but on exorfetant terms, 
202 -1752, assembles at Caroor, 206. ar- 

rives at Kistnaveram, 207. at Tritchinopoly, 
203. impatient to get possession of the places 
which Mahomedally had agreed to give up to 
luni, presses the Fng. to light, 203. dissatis- 
fied at their inaction, 213. iV/ay, profiois mo- 
ney to Monaegee, if he will deliver Ciiunda- 
saheb to him, 240. Jims, reveals his stipula- 
tion which Mahomedally, to receive Tritchino- 
poly for his assistance in the war, 243. state of 
hiapretensions, and how evaded by Mahomed- 
^y, ^44, 245. temporal’}' accommodation ; is 
imposed on by Morarirow, 246 .m, 253. liis 
schemes to surprize the city, 257, 258, 259. 
Oopaulrauzc, his brother, 271. posts a detach- 
ment to cut off the pro\i8ions coming to the 
city, and cuts olf the noses of the country peo- 
ple who bring them, 272. establishes a separate 

camp at the Facquhe’s tope, 273, 1753. 

Mag, endeavours to detei* Tanjore and Tondi- 
man from suppl}*iug the city with pro\isions, 
285, 286. tingust, his convoys coining fi’om 
the Mysore country, intercepted by the Eng 

army, 30G. 1754. April, his aitifices with 

Poniapah to ruin Mahomsd Issoof, 348, S49, 
360. humiliating proposal concerning the Na- 
bob, 361. m, 352. 1755. JaniMrg^ Fe- 

hrvapj, March, his father projects to get pos- 
session of Tritchinopoly, 388. Ap^'il i4th, de- 
camps from Seringham and returns to Mysore. 
389. weakness of his conduct in the course of 
f his w^, 389. April, the French are in alli- 
ance with him in oonse<mence of his assistance 
to them against Tritclnnopoly, neverthelc'-^ 
his vicoregont is pressed in Seunirapatani b\ 


Balagerow, Eussy, and Salabadjing, and pays 
5,200,000 rupees, 404. See Mysoreans. 

MYSORE, great Seal of, 259. it is a hand, 348. 

Mysore Army, 203. 207. 291, 292. 396. Sea 
Mysoreans. 

Mysore Camp, 312. Sec Mysoreans. 

MYSORE General, Verana, 285. 

MYSOREaN, the, meaning the Regent, 202. 
240 243, 244, 245, 246. 25-3. 257, 258, 

259. 285, 286. explained above luider Uuia- 
way, or Regent cd' Mysore. 

MYSOREA2>S, the, meaning the nation in 

general. 1752. Pupleix j^romhes to take, 

and give them Tritcaiuopoly, 2Gi. 1754. 

January, proposal in tlie conference at Sa- 
drass concerning their differences with Maho- 
medally, 338, 339. April Succogee treats with 
them, 347. but the King of Tanjore will not 
•onclude, 348. they cede Seringham and its 
dependencies, to the Fr. wliLch had been gi- 
ven to them by Mahomedally, 376, 377. and 
leave them, on the retreat of their aimy, the 
representatives of ail their rights and preten- 
sions in the Carnatic, 396. 1755. Salabad- 

jing and Balagerow with their respective ar- 
mies are in Mysore, and the "Vice Fvcgcnt 
pays Salabadjing 5,200,000 rupees, as the 
arrears of their tribute to the ?dogul, 404. 

MYSOREAxsS, THE, meaning their Army, 

Camp, Cavalry, Troops. 1750. the 

troops of Mysore serve in the camp of Naz:r- 
jing, 156. 1751. seventy anive at Tritch- 

inopoly, who bring money to the XaLob, 
and see a .skirmish, 203. yoccriber, their 
army assembling at Caroor, 203. are assem- 
bled there, but afraid to pass beyond the Fr. 
detachment at Kistnaveram, 206. where they 

are joined by English detachments, 206. 

1752. and proceed by another road ; their 
extreme ignorance in military matters, 206, 
207. February the 6th, arrive at Tritchino- 
poly, 208. displeased at the inaction of the 
English troops, 213. March 29th, are in the 
field, and stand the cannonade, 215. their 
hi?h opinion of Clive, 220. Mag, some of 
Chunda^aheb’s horse- take service wLili them, 
231. their camp to the w. of the city, 232. 
Chundasaheb will not%’ust liimsclf in t^ cir 
power, 236. Juac, seven hun lrcLl a l!n:tl..d 
into Trite' linopMy, 2to. rhty jt 'iia'n in ihcir 
camp, and with the Nabob's cou'sent take pos- 
session of Seringham, 2i7. their di«caurcnt 
fomented by Dupleix, 252. Vecemher, their 
schemes to surpri/e Tritchinopoly, 257, 258, 

259. the cannon of the city pointed a+ their 
camp, 259. they move under Seringham, 

260. the 23d, their cJInp there beat up in the 
night by Dalton, 268, 269. they delbat the 
English troops ii^the gi'eat Choxiliry^ 269. 
270, 271. the seven hundred Mysorean.s 
tui'ned out of the city, 271. their g\iard at the 
Paijodi 1 >b,r, put to the ‘^wuid. 272. their 

patrrde 
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patrole on the plain beaten up, 272, they en- 
camp alargepart oftheirforce attheFacquire’s 
tope, entrench, and cut off all provisions, 273. 

«>, 27 5. 1 7o 3 . their bio ckade uninterrupted, 

277. the city famished by their two camps, 281. 
their camp at Facquire’a tope frequently can- 
nonade by Dalton, and rejoins the other at Se- 
ringham on the approach of the reinforcement 
with Major Lawrence, 282, Mai/ the 7th, are 
joinedbyadetachmentfrom Pondicherry, 283. 
the 10th, all act in the fight on the Island, 283, 
m, 187. their horse, 8000, p, 289. June 26th, 
all in the battle of the Golden Rock, 292. dis- 
pirited, and reproach the French, 294. m, 296. 
their detachment, encamped at Weycondab, 
beaten up in the night, 299. they always drew 
their provisions from their own country, 303. 
»«, 304. Sept. 21st, the'u camp extends from the 
Golden Rook to the Sugar loaf Rock, 309, 910. 
the English troops mtirch through it without re- 
sistance, 311, 312, November 27th, during the 
assault of Tritchinopoly, their cavalry give 
alarms round the walls, 321 . November 30th, 
all of them dismounted, march from Seringham 
to sniprize the city, but retire without any at- 
tempt, 324. m, 343. 1754. February 15th, 

6000 at the defeat of the English convoy and 
grenadiers, 344. May the 12th, their whole 
force in the attack of the Eng. troops, com- 
manded by PoUer and CaUiaud, 355, 356. the 
Monatoes separated from them, 360. August 
17th, their horse led by Hydemaig rout the 

rear of the Eng. convoy, 368, 369. 1755 

do not understand the truce, and from new 
projects to get Tritchinopoly by their own 
means, 380. m, 384. April 19th, they depart 
to their own country, and leave the French in 
possession of Seringham, 389. and the represen- 
tatives of all their rights and pretensions in the 
Carnatic, 396. had taken Teriore ; but were 
never acknowledged by Ariclore and Wori- 
orepollam, 397. m, 399. ^ 

N. 

N ABI Caun C.AiTECK, one of the Puans, 
left by AUum Khan in 1752, in the go- 
vernment of the ISfadu! a and TiniveUy coun- 
tries ; their acknowledgement ofMahomedally 
after .ilium Khan’s death, 399. their profli- 
gate lule, 399. retires to the Pulitaver on the 
approach of Col. Heron, 400. leagues with 
the Polygars against JIaphuze Khan, 421. 
NABOB, NABOBS, ix oekekai.. Governor 
of a province in Indostan, formerly restricted 
and often changed, now absolute, and al- 
most independent, 25. the title means De- 
puted, and is often assumed without a right 
to 4t ; ought to be appcTited by the Mogul, 
owe obedi^e to the Subah, 36.' have of late 
'. 'Mrs appointed their successors. 37. humbles 


himself before the delegate fronr Delhi, 124. 
Effeminacy of theirfcheuacter, 295. the Jag- 
hire of one often allotted in the territoryof 
another Nabob, 326. ^ 

Nabob, The, the title is ofteiTused in our nar- 
rative instead of the proper name of the in- 
dividual, but in this index the explanation is 
always given under the proper name : it means 
Anwarodean Khan, in page 55. 61. 64, 
65. 68. 81, 82, 83, 84, 85. 126, 127, 128, 
meaning Doasv aixv, 37, 38, 39. 41, 42, 
43. 45. meaning Jaeeeralev Nab. of Rajah- 
mnndrum and Chicacole, 373. 426. meaning 
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148, 

149, 

150, 

151. 

170, 

171, 

172. 

179, 

180. 

183. 

186. 

200. 

203, 

204. 

206. 

208, 

209.- 

215. 

217. 

219, 

220. 

231. 

233, 

235, 

230. 

239, 

240, 

241, 

242, 

243, 

244, 

245, 

246, 

247, 

248. 

253, 

264, 

256, 

256, 

257, 

258, 

259, 

260, 

261. 

264. 

267, 

268. 

270, 

271. 

273. 

276. 

280, 

281. 

283. 

285. 

289. 

294, 

295, 

296, 

297. 

299, 

300. 

303. 

305. 

316, 

317, 

318, 

319. 

325. 

337, 

338, 

339. 

345, 

346. 

350, 

351. 

360, 

361. 

363. 

365. 

368. 

372. 

377. 

380. 

383, 

384. 

386. 

389, 

390. 

397, 

398, 

399. 

401, 

402. 

417. 

419, 

420, 

421, 

422. 

meaning 

Sahatbelah, 37. Subd.eeally, 

42, 

43. 


45, 46, 47, 48. 134. 266. 

Nasos Nabobs of ARCOT, see Abcot. 

Nabob of Canovl. See Canobl. 

Nabob op the Carnatic, see Carnatic, 
and Arcot. 

Nabob, of Cudapah, see Cudpah, 

Nabobs. The Pit an, see under Pit an. 

Nabob of Rajambndrum, see Jafferally. 

Nabob op Savanore, see Savanore, 

Nabobs. South of the Kristna. 1760. 

sommoned and accompany Nazfrjiag into the 
Carnatic, 137. December, each h^ a^separate 
quarter in the camp, 155. 

Kabobship, The, of the Carnatic, one of 
the most considerable in the Decan, 37- orna- 
ments peculiar to, 367. 

Nabobship, meaning of A r c 0 t, or the 
Carnatic, »i, 38. 119. 133. 144. 339. 367. 

Nadamundbeum, districts of, lie midway be- 
tween Madura and the Pulitaver’s Place, 421. 

1756, February, the troops stationed by 

Maphuze Khan to defend the dieiricts defeated, 
and Cberelpcfore the fort taken, 421, 422. 

IS AD / K SCHAH, another name of Thamas 
Kouli Khan, see Kovli Khan. 

N A GO RE, or Naopore. It is the Captialof 
the territories of Ragogee Bonsola in Berar, 

350 miles n. e. of Aurenge^ad, 328. 

1754. April, Salabadjing and Bussy advance 
within sight of it, and make peace there with 
Ragogee, 373. , 

N A 1 R E s, the military tribe of the Malabar 
coast : and even pijpuder than the Rajapools. 
10,000 of them disciplined like European In- 
fantry 
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fantry by » the K. of Travencore, 400. 

1755, 2000 of them laid by Moodemiah, and 
joined by the Pulitaver’s troops, defeat Ma- 
phuze Khaji’^ at Calacad, 401. See Traven- 
cores. ^ ^ 

Kamur, 74 gun ship, in 'which Mr. Boscawen 
hoisted h^ flag ; the finest of her size in the 
English na'vry, lost -with all her crew, 760 
men, in the storm at Fort St. Da-vid, April 
13th, 1749, j>, 109. 

NAN AH, is the appeUative by which Balagerow 
is commonly known in Indostan, and is by most 
supposed to be a title of state ; but, as we are 
informed, arose from the nick name given him, 
when a child by his father Nanak signifying 
“ little man." See page 260. 
Mabsebeddin, slave of Scheabeddin, who 
gives him the government of the provinces of 
Multan, 10. which are wrested from him by 
Hetmische Schamseddin in 1225, p, 12. 
Natdlpettak, a village in the woods, six m. e. of 
Elimiserum, where the Eng. army halt August 
16th, 1764, p, 368. 

Natam, Nattam, an extensive tract of moun- 
tainous and woodland country, beginning 
about 10 miles k. of Madura ; there is a pass 
through it, at each end of which is a fort with 
a town; t]^t on the North is called Natam, 
on the South Volsey Natam, 1755. De- 

scription of the pass, 391, May 29th, Cap- 
tain Lin, having examined the pass, halts at 
the <oic« to the n. 391, 392. the army follow- 
ing, the rear is attacked, and well nigh routed 
in the peas by the CoUeries, 392 to 396. Mi- 
anah takes refuge with the Polygars of, 400. 
Jane, Maphuze Khan returns &om Natam to 

Madura, 401. 1766. Mianah spirits up 

thePo/yyari to join the Pulitaver’s league, 421. 
Hills bound and make part of the forest to the 
eastward, 423. Natam CoUeries, m, 423. 

Navab, the same as what we call Nabob, 36. 
Nazeabulla Khan, half-brother to Mahomed- 

ally. 1753. April, commands the troops 

of Arcot, with an Eng. detachment against 
those of Velore, and runs away, 288, is af- 
terwards appointed governor of Nelore, from 
whence he is driven away by Alahomcd Comaul 
and returns to Arcot, 317. joins Ensigns Holt 
and Orilby with a large body of troops ; they 
defeat Mahomed Comaul, who is taken, and 
immediately put to death by Nazeabulla, 318. 
NAZIRJING, second son ef Nizamahnuluk, 
122. he rebels, and is made a prisoner by his 
father, 123. 1748. on whose death he as- 
sumes the Subahship of the Decan, 124. 

1749. is opposed by W nephew Murzafajing, 
124, 125. is acknowledged by Mahomedally, 
132. who with Tanjore solicits him to come 
into the Carnatic, 135. 1750. his prepa- 

rations, sends forward Morarirow. 137. ai- 
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rives in the middle of March at Gingee : ids 
army immense, 138. is joinedby Mahomedally 
with 6000 horse, and by the Eng. troops and 
deputies, 138, 139. rejects Lawrence’s advice 
concerning the operations of the field, 13^ 
m, 140. on the retreat of the French battalion, 
swears not to imprison or distress Murzafa- 
jing, 141. but puts him in irons as soon as he 
surrenders himself, 142. discontents on this 
and other reasons ; the Pitan Nabobs confe- 
derate against him, 142, 143. Dupleix treats 
with him in favour of Murzafajing and Chun- 
dasaheb, and sends an embassy to his camp, 
144. who make connection against him with 
the Pitan Nabobs, 145. of which major Law- 
rence endeavours to warn him, 145. prevented 
by Shanavaze Khan from confirming the ter- 
ritory granted to the Eng. by Mahomedally, 
146. La-wrence refuses to march with him to 
Arcot, 146. and returns to Fort St. David, 
146. Nazirjing from Valdore to Arcot, 146, 
his officers seize the Fr. factories at Masuli- 
patuam and Yanam, 146. and in July, the 
French take the city of MasuUpatnam, 147. 
indolent and voluptuous at Arcot, 147. per- 
mits Mahomedally to take the field, and lends 
him some of his o-wn troops, 148. m, 150. 
not roused by their defeat, 161. but is pro- 
voked by the loss of Gingee, 162. takes the 
field ; hm army, though still large, much less 
than when he entered the Carnatic ; encamps 
imprudently ; his army distressed, 153. offers 
Dupleix all he had asked, 154. December 4th, 
his camp attacked by the Fr. troops, 155. or- 
ders Murzafajing’s head to be struck off; is 
killed by the Nabob of Cudapah, 166. his 
troops range under Murzafajing, 167. joy of 
Dupleix, Ch'undasaheb, and Ftnidicherry, on 
the news of his death, 158, 159. m, 160. 
his treasures valued at 25000007. p, 162. three 
of the conspirators of his death fall in one 
day, 165. the Eng. at Fort St. David con- 
founded at his death, 167. proposal to inter- 
cept his treasures on the road to Pondicherry, 
168. town of victory built by Dupleix on the 
ground on which he was killed, 213. m, 250. 
m, 329. Seid Laskar Khan his Duan, 337. 
his patent appointing Mahomedally Nabob of 
Arcot, 338. he procured the release of Ma- 
phuze Khan from Dupleix, 346. to whom his 
murder is not absolutely to be imputed, 379. 
7», 398. m, 425. 

Neapolitan, 268, 269. See Clement Poverio. 

Negapatam, m, 62. 1748. the Dutch there 

sent 120 Europeans to the siege of Pondi- 
cherry, 98. 

Neikmel, Bajah of, tb# most powerful in the 
countries between Poni and Golcondah. in 
17.52, with others^ oppose Salabadjing and 
Busily, are defeated, and Nierinel ‘■laint 436. 
s ^ NeJU 



C'jtah, a Colloy fnrt, -lU m. b. of Tini- 

velly. 1755. Mun, stormed by the Eii". 

troops, and all within put to the sword, 3bii. 
its ftite terrifies the Traveiicores at Calacad, 

, 400. 

> ELLiT.tNG AViLLE, a CoUery fort 30 m. w. 

of Tinivelly. 1755. May, summoned hy 

Colonel Heron, who is amused there, 390. 
it is the residence and strong hold of the Puli- 
taver, 400. m, 401. li". B. it is often called 
the Pulitacer’s Place. 

Neiook, Nelore City, Country-, n. e. 

part of the dominion of Axcot. 1753. 

the city surprized by Mahomed Comaul, and 
the GoYemor NazeahuUa flees to Arcot, 317. 
Nelore Subahdar, meaning Mahomed Issoof, 252. 
>'eptune, a Fr. 50 gmi sliip of Labourdomiais’ 
squadron, burnt by Mr. Griffin's in Madrass 
road, September, 1747. p, SI- 
NEW HOLLAND, the East Indies extend to, 
P, 1- ^ 

NlZAMALMl'LUCK, Sub.vh op the Decax, 
bred under Aurengzebe, oflTended by Mahomed 
Schah, invites Thamas Kouli Khan to invade 
India, 22. is averse to the succession of Doast 
Ally in the Carnatic, 37.— — -1739. and en- 
courages the Morratoes to invade it 39. 

1740. by whom he was much respected, 41. 

1741. dreaded by Subderally, 45, »t, 46. 

— 1743.marches into the C^jrnatic with a great 
army, 60. regulates the province, Tritemno- 
poly surrendered to him by Morarirow, 51. 
appoints Coja Abdulla Nabob, and returns 
to Oolcondah, 51. 1744. on Coja Ab- 

dullah's death, appoints Anwarodeaii, 62. >», 
63. whom he had appointed Nabob oftheEIorc 
and Kajahmundrum provinces in 1725, p, 53. 
Ghaziodean Khan father of Nizamalmuluck 
teas Sabah of Guzerat, not of the Decan 
53. m, 53. Nizamalmuluck appoints An- 
warodean to govern the Carnatic, only during 
the minority of Seid Mahomed, 54. m, 58. 
but confirms him on the death of Seid Ma- 
homed, 60. 1748, dies, his age great, 

104. his sons, 122, 123. his aft'ection to 
Hidayet Mohyodean, 123. uncertainty con- 
cerning his will, 124. m, 129. Mahomed- 
ally asserts that Nizamalmuluck had given 
him the reversion of the Carnatic, 132. m, 135. 
Nazhjing proud of being his son, 139. his of- 
ficers attacked to his famUy after his death,143. 
great extent of his dominion, 158. the Pitan 
Nabobs never took the oath of allegiance to 
him, 160. m, 251. Seid Laskar Khan his cap- 
tain general, 329. m, 363. In 1755, Mysore 
had paid no tribute since his death, 388. 
Northern Maritime Provinces of the 
Het^ ceded to the French on condition of 
military service, 404. 

Nou^jehan, Mistress of tTic Mogid Jehanguir, 
_ ivbom she governs, 18, 


O Gilby, Ensign. 1753^ defeats Ma- 
homed Comaul, 318. 4- 

Ommi.aues, Califs, 9. See Valid. 

Opium, the soldiery in Indostan smoke it at 
night, 145 . 1753. December, the Myso- 

reans intoxicated themselves with it, brfore 
they attacked the English in the Choidtry on 
the island of Seringham, 270. 

OlUXA, COAST OF, 334, 335. 

Ostesd Company, had a fort near Cobe- 
long, 262. 

Oulgarry, Woolyarry, a village 2 m. s. w. of 

Pondicherry. 1748. August the 26th, 

taken possession of the Eng. army, 101. 

O u t R A M AL o RE, Fort, nearly 20 m. w. of 

Sadrass. 1754. May, taken by a French 

detachment firom Gingee ; retaken by assault 
by an Eng. party under the command of En- 
sign Pichard, 362. 1755. a controversy be- 

tween the Eng. and Fr. governments concern- 
ing the districts, 403. 

Oxford, the commentaries of Sultan Babr. 
written by himself, are there, 17. 


P. 

P AGODA, Pagodas, in general : the temples 
in which the Indians worship their divini- 
tes. (N. B. They are under a multitude of dedi- 
cations almost as numerous as the divinities 
themselves,) the structure of their capital Pa- 
godas beyond the present reach of the Indians 
in mechanics, 7. all on the coast of Coroman- 
del built on the same general plan, 117. which 
is described, 117. vastness and venej^ition of 
Seringham, 178. collections at Tripetti, 317. 
the great men of the Indian religion on dan- 
ger or disappointment, visit some famous Pa- 
goda at a great distance, 361. 

Pagodas, mentioned or described in this vo- 
lume, are ACHA VERAM, CHILLAMBR UM, 
COILGUDDB, CONJEVERAM, JAGGBR- 
NAUT, JUMBAKISTNA, MANARCOlt, 
MVESURPETT, PITCHANDAH, SAMIA- 
r.4ftA.U, SERINGHAM, TRfPETTI, TRI- 
f -ADI, VELORE near 'Tritchinopoly, VER- 
DACUELVM, WARRIOHE, WERCONDAH 
near Tritchinopoly : all wliich See. 

P-VLAM Cot.vh, Fort with districts near Chillam- 

brum. 1753. Morarirow wishes to take 

it, 305. it is the Jaghire of the Nabob of 
Cudapah, 326. September, attacked by troops 
from Pondicherry, who make a breach, 
when it is relieved from Dcci Cotak by lien- 

tenaut Frazer, 326, 327. 1754. April, 

attacked again by the Fr. and relieved from 
Urn Cutah bv Cap?ain Pigou. 3.58, 359. 

Palx- 
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Uo3. June, sent by Lawrence to 

sooth the K. of r^njore, 206. IVof. 

^amianj appointed with Vansittart to treat 
with the Lr. deputies at Sadrass, 337 . April, 
prevents the X*» of Tainore from concluding 
a treaty with the Mj’orean, 347, 348. m, 
3jl, 352. with Calliaud, prevails on the K. 

of Tanjore to dismiss Succogee, 361. 

1755. August, deputed, with Lawrence and 
Walsh, to invite the Nabob to Madrass, 398. 

Palliacate, Dutch settlement 30 m. n. of 
Madrass, m, 66. 

Paliar, Kiver, m, 248. »>, 261. Chinglapett 
within half a mile of the Northern bank, 

264. 1752, October 31st, by the reduction 

ofwhichandof Cob^lcng, all the country N. 
of the Paliar is reduced to the Nabob’s au- 
thority, 266. 1753, January, the Mor- 

ratoes plunder every where between the 
Paliar and the Coleroon, ill, 1754, pro- 

duce of the Fr. lands to the s. 376. of the 
Eng. to the n. 377. 

Panar, Paniar, Panna Pannar, River between 

Pondicherry and Fort St. David. 1746. 

December, the Fr. army crosseth it, 81. Jfarch 

2d, again there, 87.^ 1748, Lawrence 

encamps the Eng. troops near the river, 88. 

Trivadi to the s. of it, 147. »>, 148. 

1753. January, the Fr. entrench on the x. 
bank in sight of Trivadi, 276. and in p, 
ill. 

Paradis, a Swiss. 1746. October defeats 

Maphuzo Khan at St. Thome, 77. who in 
Dec. harrasses him going with a strong detach- 
ment to Pondicherry, 79, 80. Dupleix’s par- 
tiality to him contradicted by the Fr. officers, 

80. 1747, is Governor of Madrass, and 

takes one of the Company’s ship &om_ Eng- 
land, which anchored in the road, 85. m, 
86. i&rcA 2d, commands the Fr. aimy, which 
marches against Fort St. David, and returns 
on the appearance of Mr Griffin’s squadron. 

1748. August 30th, killed in the sally on 

the Eng. trenches at Pondicherry, 102. 

Paropamisvs, Mountains which separate 
India from Persia, 2. 

Patnam, signffies a town, 146. 

Peaks. See Peoks. 

Pembroke, Eng. 60 gun ship, -wrecked April 
13th, 1749, in the storm at Fort St. David, 
and only 6 of the crew saved, 109. 

Penkar, 'River, meaning th^t near and to the 
N. of Nelore, 254. It must not be con- 
founded with the Pannar. 

PENINSULA on India, more than half the 
provinces conquered by Aurengazebe in per- 
son, 18. most of them are under the Ticeroy- 
alty of the Decan, 35. 

Piso-ss, Peaks, the gener.al name of all the 
infantry leviecl in Indosrau which are not 
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Topasses, or trained as Sepoy.s, 80. are variously 

armed, 80. 1746. in the Nabob’s army 

at Fort St., David, 82. m, 99. 1751. 

March, 1000 of Mahomedally’s go over to 

Allum Khan at Madura, 170. 1752, of 

Moravar join Chundasaheb, 208. July, 2000 
left by the Nabob in Tritchinopoly, 247 
some of whose Captains conspire -with the 
Mysoreans, 257. and are sent aw^ with 
their companies to the Nabob at 'Trivadi, 

258. 1753, 500 in the service of Velore. 

288. co-ivardice of those in the service of 
Abdullwahab, 288. 15000 with the Mysorean 
at Tritchinopoly, 289. some beaten up at 
Weycondah, 299. August, a great number 

with Morarirow, 304. 1754, 2000 -with 

Maphuze Khan from Cudapah, 346. Tanjo- 
rine Peons, 368. 

Peramrauze. 1754. April, concerned in the 

treachery of Poniapah, 350, 351, 352, 353. 

PERSIA. The East Indies ccmmence from 
the eastern fr ontiers of, 1 . Homaion fleece into 
Persia in the year 1540, and in 1555 by the 
assistance of the King recovers the empire of 
Indostan, 17. the throne of Persia usurped 
by Thamas Kouli Khan, who from thence 
invades Indostan in 1738, p, 22. and returns 
in 1739, p, 23. adventuies from, settle in 
India, 24. the Eng. settlements in, subject 
to Bombay, 33. Kouli Khan assassinated in 
Persia, 122. the Mahomedans of Indostan 
trade to the gulph of Persia, 407. 

PERSIAN, THE, meaning Thamas Kouli 
Khan, 39. 

PERSIANS, their invasion of Indostan causes 
the decline of the Mogul empire, 36. the 
provinces of Indostan ceded tothem in 1739, 
are acquired by Ahmed the AbdalU in 1747 
and 1748, p, 122. 

Persic I,anguagc, thehistoryofFeritsha written 
in Persic, 30. m, 144. m, 213. 

Pettah, the town contiguous to a forfress, of 
Trivadi, 147. of Vandiwash, 267. of Ghc- 
riak, 415. 

Peyton, commands the Eng. squadron in the 
engagement with Delabourdounais, June 25th, 
1746, p, 63. leaves the C. of Coromandel, 
and sails to Bengal, Aygust 23d, p, 66. 

Phirmaund, patent from the emperor, 146. 

Phovsdar, Phouzd.vr, literally means the 
commander of a body of forces ; they are the 
officers commanding districts immediately 
under the Nabob, and often assume this title 
themselves, 36. 

Phousdar, the meaning Mortizally of Velore, 
275. 278. 288. 305. 417, 418, 419, 420. 

PicHARD, Ensign, in^hc Eng. service. 

1754. May, joins Maphuze Khan wdio wa .s 
retreating, witK a platoon of Europeans ; 
and retakes OutraTnalnre bv assault, 36?. 

S s s 2 PlOOT . 
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Piqot. 17jl. one oJ the council at 

Port. St. David, acoompained by Clive coii' 
ducts a detachment and rilieves Verdache- 
Inm : they send the detachment onto Tritchi- 
nopoly, and, returning to St. David, are 
shmply attacked and lose half their attendants, 
181, 182. 

PiGott, Captain. 1754. March, sent to 

Devicotah with a detachment intended for 
Tritchinopoly, 345, m, 358. relieves Palam- 
oot^ 859. June, joins the Eng. army at 
Taajoie, 361. the 17th. killed in the 

adimt on the march to Tritchinopoly ; of 
promising hopes, much lamented, 370. 

Pilgrims, to Seringham, 178, to Tripetti, 317 
and 318. 

Pin Mahomed Gehanghib, grandson ofTa- 
merlane, his government ; enters India from 
Gasna in 1398, and takes Multan, 13. joins 
the main army with Tamerlane, 13. who 
gives him the gov«nment of his conquests in 
tadia, and appoints him his universal heir, 
16. is assassinated in 1404, 6 months after the 
death of Tamerlane, 16. 

PnoBASD. 1751. Dectmber, commands and 

is cut with the troops of Fr. dragoons, by 
Ttinia Khan and his Morratoes, 205. 

PITAN, PITANS, we suppose to be the de- 
scendants of the northern Ind^s who were 
early converted to Mahomed a n i sm , 7 . the best 
troops and the most dangerous enemies of the 
thome, 7. », 44. having of late yew been 
opposed hw the Marcatoes, 40. a Pitan as- 
sasdnatesSnhderally inVelore, 48. fierceness 
of their character, 55. a band of them as- 
sassinate Seid Mahomed at Arcot, 55, 56, 
57. on which Anwarodean banishes all the 
Pitans of the city, and razes their houses, 
69. m, 60. the Nabobs of Cudapah, Canoul, 
and Savanore in 1752, are Pitans, 142. See 
below Pitan Nabobs, the whole nation 
erroneously supposed to have arisen from a 
colony of Arabians, who 400 years ago 
settled at Masulipatnam, 147. Murzafajing 
tells Bussy that every Pitan in his army is a 
traitor, 184. a Pitan of Monaegee’s retinue 
is the executioner of Chundasaheb, 241. 

1751. February, 4000 in Canoul when 

sacked by Bussy and Salabadjing’s simy. 
249. I^anah, Moodemiah and Nabi Cawn 
Catteck are Pitans, 399. so is the Nabob 
of Savanore in 1755, who is mentioned in 
p, 425 and 426. 

PITAS N-abobs, of Cudapah, Canoul, and 

Savanore 1752, accompany Naziijing, as 

feudatories into the Carnatic, 142. advise 
Mnrxafajing to submit to him. 143. resent the 
im^riBomnent of Murzafajing contrary to the 
prqpfrses which NaziijiaF had made to them, 
and confederate against him, 143. correspond 


with Dupleix, H.i, dissemble witji Xazirjiiig 
and advice Dupleix tP proceed to action, 147. 
their conspiracy kept secret 7 months, 154. 
Decmaher 4th, Dieir conduct in the battle, 
155, 156. Cudapa^ kills rNaziijing, 156, 
they demand exorbitant rewards of Murzafa- 
jing 158. refer their claims to Dupleix, 
159. pretend to be satisfied with his decision, 
and swear allegiance to Murzafajing 160. 

m, 162. 1751. February, their treachery 

and attack on Murzafajing in the country of 
Cudapah, when Savanore is killed, Cudapah 
flies wounded, and Canoul kills Murzafajii^, 
163, 164, 165. it does not appear that they 
were instigated by Dupleix to assassinate Na- 
zirjing, 379. another ,Pitan Nabob of Sa-, 
vanore mentioned inp, 425, 426. 

Pitekandah, a fortified pagoda on the N. bank 
of the Coleroon, 1 m. E. of Seringham, 
taken possession of, and immediately quitted by 
the Eng. army in July 1751, p, 178, 179. 
Munswrpett stands between this and Samiava- 
ram, 221, 222. a mound extends from it to 
the Westward, from which Clive cannonades 
the camp of Chundasaheb, May, 1752, p, 
228. the Pagoda attacked and taken by 
Clive and Dalton, 228, 229, 230. Clive go- 
ing in quest of D’Autueil leaves a strong 

garrison in it to deceive Law, 233. 1754, 

May, Morarirow quitting the Mysoreans en- 
camps here, 360. 

POCOCK, CoMMODOBE. 1754. De- 

cember, arrives at Madrass with a 60 and a 
70 gun ship, 375. N. B. it is implied, al- 
though not mentioned, that he served at 
Gheriah, 414, 415, 416, 417. 

PoiiER, Captain.1764. May 10th, in the 
action at Seringham dislodges the enemy from 
a Choultry on the left of 5ie line ; not culp- 
able for not pushing this success, 224, 2w. 

1754. May 1201, marches with the 

army to the r^ef of CalUand’s detachmeit 
surrounded by the enemy, who bring up the 
whole of their force likewise ; is twice 
wounded in the action, and gives up the 

command to Calliaud, 355, 366, 357. 

1755. May, leads the battalion marching 
through the streights of Nattam, 392. July, 
AtutuI, escorts the Nabob frpm Tritchino- 
poiy, by Tanjore and Fort St. David, to Ar- 
cot, 397, 398. 

PoEiTAVEn. S^ Pclitavee. 

POLYGAR, is always understood to be die 
Chief of a mountainous or woodland district. 

POLYGAR, POLYGARS. Individuals. 

of Aeielobe, 396, 397. 463. 

BaNGAB YaTCHAM NAIGCE, 

417. 

Bomrauze, 417. 

of Calancandan, 425. 


POLYGAR 



POL Y GAR Catabomikaigde, 386. 390. 
420. 422, 42?, 424. 

— j; O p Chicago One conducts 

the Morratoes over the mountains into the 
province, in 17S4, p, 373. See underneath, 
Polygars of the Northern Province, 

C ONDOMNAIGUE, of GrOILOIlE- 

PETTAH, 425. 

Of Elekempenah, 426. 

O P Etiapokum, 420. 424, 425. 

Lachenaiove, 381, 382, 383. 

O p M A D u K A, their districts lie 

along the foot of the mountains to the w. 

1756, promise to join the league against 

Maphuze Khan, 420, 421. join, and are de- 
fiiated with their allies, March 21st. 423. 

O p Madvba ahd Tinivellt, 

agree well with the Pitan governors left by 
Allum Khan in 1752. p, 399. their ravages 
in 1756, p, 424. 

In M AH O MED AL LT ’ 8 A E M V, 

meaning Tondiman, and the Polygars of 
Tritchinopoly, 1752, their force not strong 
enough to protect Chundasaheb, who there< 
fore £>es not trust himself to them, 236. not 
obliged to act out of the districts of Tritchi- 
nopoly, 426. 

Maijuuhao, 430. 

^Moeavae, The Geeatee. 

Moeavas, The Lessee. 

Op Nattam. 

Op Nelli Cottah. 

Of Nellit.anoaville, 390. 

he is the Pulitaver. 

Noeth op madeass, they are 

Bangar Yatcham Naigue, Damerla Yenuta- 

pah, and Bomrauze. 1755. November, the 

NabobandKilpatrickmarch against them, 398. 
— — 1766. January, they compound their 
8irearg^ththeNabob,417. the army marches 
out of their countries, 418. 

O F THE NoETHBRN PBO- 

TErc^, they never pay but at the point of 
the sword, 404. 

P OLITAVEE, PULITAVEE, 390 . 

400, 401. 420, 421, 422, 423. 425. 

One possessing a fort called Sava- 

NOEE in the country near Savanore Banca- 
pore, 426. 

O p liNiVELLY, agree well with 

the Pitan governors, left by .^um Khan in 

1702, p, 399. 1756, the eastren Polygars 

of Tinivelly are led by Cataftominaigue ; the 
western by the Pulitaver,who proposes a union 
between &e two divisions, 420. March 2l8t, 
the eastern join and serve with Maphuze Khan 
m the battle against the confederates, 422. all 
in general ravage the country, 424. 

Tondiman, 208. 289. 357. 402, 

*03. 423. 

— Op Tkiick^Nopoly, in 1752 


are notstrong enough to protect Chundasaheb, 
236. not obUged to serve out of the dominion 

of Tritchinopoly, 426. 1755. Fehj-uary, 

the four principal settle and pay their arrears 
to Mahomedally aXManapar, 380, 381. 

of Vadacheeri, 420 . 

O N E near Veedachelum, in- 
vests the pagoda, but is driven away by the 
detachment withPigot and Clive, July, 1751, 
181, 182. 

O p ViziAPOEE, the Polygars of, 

reduced by Salabadjing and Bussy in their re- 
turn from Mysore, 1756, p, 403. 

O P WOEIOEEPOLLAM, 305. 396, 

397. N. B. See the respective heads for 

such as in this table want explanation. 

Ponamalee, Ponomalee, a fort, with districts 15 

m. w of Madra^ built by the Moors. 

In 1766, belonging to the Eng. company. 
October, Lieut. Innis retreats hither with has 
party from Trivatore, 191. which, reinforced 
there, proceeds with Kilpatrick to Arcot in 
November, 193. 1752. Jmmary, the dis- 
tricts ravaged by Rajahsaheb 209. 1753. 

infested by the neighbouring chiefs, 319. 

1754. January, allowed to the Eng. by the 
Fr. commissaries at Sadrass, 338. 

PONDICHSRRY, City, Government, 

1736. Subderally and Chundasaheb go 

thither, 248. 1740. the reputation of its 

fortifications induces them to keep their fami- 
lies there dining the war of the Morratoes, 43. 

1742. Dupleix governor, 45. 1746. 

July, the garrison had only 436 Europeans, 
and the fortifications were not compleated, 60. 

alarmed by Barnet’s squadron, 61. 1746. 

June 26th, Delabourdonnais arrives there with 
his squa^on afiei the engagement with Pey- 
ton. 63. July the 24th, sails, reinforced to 
meet Peyton agaiu, retinms August the 10th, 
64. August, he rmnains ill there, whilst his 
squadron sail to Madrass, 66. m, 68. the gu> 
vemment object to the ransom of Madrass, 

69. September the 27th, tluree more ships 
having on board 1360 men arrive, 69. Octo- 
ber 2d, 3d, the storm at Madrass not felt here, 

70. m, 71. October 15th, Delabourdonnais 

anchors with his sattered squadi on, they sail 
the 20th for Mauritius, *72. with what men 
he left, the Europeans amount to 3000, p, 73. 
Paradis marches with a remforcement for Ma- 
drass, which beats Maphuze Khan at St. 
Thom*, 76. The inhabitants suborned, pe- 
tition Dupleix to break the treaty of ransom 
for Madrass, 77. the goveinor of which is 
brought ostentatiously into the town, 78. De- 
cember, Paradis is recalled, 79. and, haiing 
been routed on the ro*i, is reinforced at Sa- 
dxass with a detadiment from Pondieherry, 
80. Sepoys raised nod trained here before the 
English had anv, 81, 1747 

Otll, 
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9tli, foul' of Delabom'Jounais’ squadron return 
from Achin, 84. the two Ft. deputies taken 
at Madrass, sent back from Arcot, 84. February 
the 8th, the 4 ships sail to Goa, 85. Maphuze 
Chan comes, 85. March, Admiral Griffin 
stations his squadron before Pondicherry, and 
Dupleix recalls his troops into the town, 87. 
m, 88.~ — 1748. June 10th, Bouret passes 
Pondicherry and sails to Madrass, 90. and 
whilst Griffin is following him, the Fr. troops 
march and attack Cuddalore, 91. prepares to 
resist Boseawen’s armament, 97. of which the 
Beige of Pondicherry is the principal object, 
97, «i, 98. August 8th, the English army 
approaching, attack Ariancopang, 99. of 
which the gan-ison retire to Pondicherry, lOO. 
description of the town, and bound hedge. 1 0 1 . 
The seige, 101, 102, 103, 104. causes of 

its faUure, 104, 105, 106. 1749. the 

number of troops brought hither by the war 
excite the Fr. ambition, 107. the wife and 
son of Chtmdasaheb remained there, during 
his captivity, 119. m, 121. D’AutueU marches 
with 400 Europeans and 2000 Sepoys to join 
Murzasajing and Chundasaheb, Bajahsaheb 
goes with them, 126. nt, 127. the town cor- 
responds with the Cathelieks at St. Thome, 
131. Murzasajing and Chundasaheb come 
hereafter the victo^ of Amboor, 131. Chuu- 
dasaheb gives the Fr. company 81 villages in 
the neighbourhood, 132. they encamp 20 m. 
to the w. 132. October 22d, Murzasajing 
and Chundasaheb march with their own and 
. a force from Pondicherry against Tanjore, 
133. 1750. February, return on the ap- 
proach of Narirjing, 136, 137- 2000 

Europeans encamp with them at Villanore, 
138, March 22d, Naziijing -with his army 
encamps at Wuldore, 15 miles w. of Pondi- 
cherry, 138. m, 139. D’Autueil obliged by a 
mutiny to march the French troops back to 
the town, 1 40. Chundasaheb goes with them, 
141. consternation on their retreat, 143. the 
■army encamps again without the bounds, 

143. two of the council deputed to Naziijing, 

144. who is impatient to quit the neighbour- 
hood, and return to Arcot, 146. July, Ma- 
homedally with his army sifraid to pass neat 
the districts, 148. ttn, 149. two officers sent 
by Nazirjing to treat with Dupleix, 153. 
ilece.nher, the summons of the Pitan Na- 
bobs arrives before the treaty from Nazir- 
jing, 154. which he had sent ratified, 156. 
December, 4th, the news of Nazirjing’s death 
arrives, 158. December 15th, Murzasajing 
arrives ; the next day the Pitan Nabobs, 159. 
the adjoining territory given by Chundasaheb 
■valued at 96000 rupe^ a year, 161. m, 163. 

m, 194. 1751. Chundasaheb and the Fr. 

troops march from Pondicherry to Arcot, 
i*;? September, Bajabsfthsb, with 150 Eu- 


ropeans, joms the troops sent by Chunda* 
saheb from Tritt^iopoly to attack Clive in 
Arcot, 186. Octooer, battering cannon, sent 
to their troops employed against Tritchino- 
poly, 190. Novembei-, a tydty of Europeans 
with money sent 'to join Bajahsaheb at Ami, 

197. m, 202. 1752. February, Bmah- 

saheb, and the Fr. troops with him recalled, 
213. m, 221. m, 233. June, struck with 
consternation on the capture at Seringham, 
248. m, 252. m, 436. August, a company of 
S'wiss, going in boats from Madrass to Fiut 
St. David, taken by a ship from the road, 

255. motions of the Eng. and Fr. armies 
near Pondicherry' before the battle of Bahobr, 

256. the Regent of Mysore sends ambag^ 

dos, 261. m, 261. October, detachment simt 
to relieve Cobelong ' and Chingalapett, 263. 
October 31, the garrison of Chingalapett march 
away to Pondicherry, 266. November, all the 
Monatoes at Seringham excepting 500, sent 
to Pondicheiry, 268. Devolton sent thither 
by Ghaziodean Khan, 274. arrival of a pre- 
tended embassador from the Mogul and Sala- 
badjing, 274. Dupleix’s authority confined 
to the districts between Pondicherry and Gin- 
gee, which produce 50000 J6. a year, 275. 
MortizaUy invited to come, 276. — 50 Eu- 
ropeans sent toVelore, 276. 1753. March, 

MortizaUy arrives from Velore, and returns, 
278. April, a small party sent with the Mot- 
ratoes siirprize Bonagherry, 280. Captain 
Chace dies at Pondicherry, 287. July, a 
detachment of 500 Sepoys take Verdache- 
lum, and against Trinamalee, 305. August, 
350 Eui'opeans sent into the field, their mo- 
tions until they arrive at Seringham, 306, 
306. September, a detachment against Palam- 
cotah, 326, 327. *R, 329. »», 337. Maphuze 
Khan taken at the battle of Amboor was 
brought to Pondicherry, and went away with 

Murzasajing, 346. 1754. m, 365. AuguA 

1st. Godeheu arrives, director general in 
India, 366. Dupleix dismissed from the go- 
vernment, and recaUed to France, 366. the 
Swiss soldiers sent hack to Madrass, 367. 
October 11th, suspensions of arms proclaimed, 
371. by the conditional treaty, the districts to 
be allowed lo Madrass and Pondicheiry were 
to be of equal value, 375. the GO villages pro- 
duce 105000 rupees a year, 376. the in- 
habitants lent Dupleix money to carry on 

the war. S77. m, 378. 1755. they 

legret his removal and departme, 379. 
Godeheu sails for France, 380. the govern- 
ment see the Eng. expedition into thesouthCTn 
countries with a jealous eye, 395, 396. De- 
leyrite governor, 396. July, Maissin’s froops 
whlchhadbcen atTerriore and against Ariejpre 
recalled into the districts, 397. the pretensiiw 
of the goyerniaeat to the southern countries 

' opposed 
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opposed bj'^documents from Madrass, 399. 
engage in lio militaiy operations in this year 
after the retreat of Maissin from Arielore, 

403. awed by -itig Eng. squadron, 405. 

1756. January^ fneir tro3ps take the field, to 
interrupt the Eng. before Velore, 418. andre- 
tirewhen they do, 420. reason of their aversion 
to hostilities, 425. their bond to Morarirow 
given up by him to Bussy, 427. Bussy re- 
quests succours immediately on the ruptur e at 
Sanore, 429. pleads his dependance on Pon- 
dicherry in excuse to the prefers of Morari- 
row, 432. and determines to wait at Char- 
maul until the reinforcements arrive from 
Pondicherry, 433. m, 436. 

PONl, POONAH, Capital of the Morattoes 
and of Balagerow, distant 130 m. from Au- 

rengabad. 1752. Salabadjing and Bussy 

advance within 30 m. destroying the country, 
435. and Balagerow himself burns the grana- 
ries in the city, 435. Novanber, Balagerow 
returns from his campaign at Calberga, 328. 

1755. marches with a great army into 

Mysore, 404. June, returns, 405. 1756. 

marches against Morarirow, 427. 

Poniapah, principal linguist ofthe Bnglishcamp 

at uVitchinopoly. 17Si. April, discovery 

of his treachery, and scheme to ruin Maho- 
med Issoof^ 348, 349, 350, 351, (is a bra- 
min, 351) 352. is executed, 353. 

POONAH. See POh'I, 

PoktoNovo, the river Valaru disembogues 
here, violent storm, whilst the Eng. army are 
there; April 13th, 1749, p, 109. 

PORTUGAL, King of, stUed by Acbar his 
neighbotir in virtue of his possessions at Goa 
and on the C. of Malabar, 18. the county of 
several Kajahs in India is as extensive as Por- 
tugal, J25. 

PORTVwUEZE, the converted Indians on the 
C. of Coromandel call themselves Portugueze, 
and pretend to be defended from the nation, 
66. St. ThomO, famous during their pros- 
perity in India, 75. and gives title to a Por- 
tugueze bishop, 75. the Indian Portugueze 
serve in all the European garrisons as soldiers, 
and are called Topasses, 80, Goa, the capital 
of their settlements in India, 85. Deigo Keys, 
Mauritius, and Bourbon, discovered in their 
tot navigations to India, 92. their posses- 
sions never greater than what the Fr. acquire 
in 1753, p, 335. they waged* war on the Ma- 
homedan vessels on the C. of Malabar, 407. 
In 1722, an army from Goa proceed with 
Commodore Mathews to the attack of Coilab- 
by, md run away, 410. 

Poverio Clement, a Neapolitan. 1752. Aup. 

fiS?' * company of Topasses in the Na- 
bob’s service at Tritchinopoly, informs Dal- 
ton of the prefers of the Mysoreans to induce 


him to betray the city, 25S, 259. the agree- 
ment produced to them, 260. 

PKATOPSING, King of Tanjorc. — — 1719. 
his descent and competition with Saujohec, 
108. For the rest, see King of Tanjore, under 
Tanjore. 

PRESIDENCY. See Bombay, Calcutta, Fort 
St. David, Madrass. 

Protector, 40 gun ship belonging to the Eng. 
company, in which Commodore James ac- 
complishes his successes Against Ar.gria, 410. 
411, 412, 413, 414. See Commodore J.amc; 

Pseudo Nabobs, 36. 

PuDU CoTAH, principal town of Toniiiman 

1746. March, Mahomed Issoof goes there 

with his detachment, and surrenders the host- 
ages of Catabominaigue, and Etiaporum, 423. 
Catabominaigue redeems his from thence, 424. 

PULITAVEB, PoLITAVEB, ThE, is the PoLV- 

GAn of Nellitangaville. 1755. May, 

amuses Heron when before his fort, 390. 
leagues with Moodemiah atid Nabi Cawn 
Catteek, 400. plunders, 401. joins the Tra- 
vencores, and with them beats the troops of 
Maphuze Khan at Calacad, 401, 402. in- 
vested in Nellitangaville by* Maphuze Khan, 
cuts off two companies of the Eng. Sepoys, 
420. November, Maphuze Khan leaves his 

districts, 420. 1756. leads the western 

Polygars and Vadagherri, proposes an union 
with the eastern, 420. their object to take Ma- 
dura, 421. he, and his confederates beat the 
troops of Nadamundulum and take Chevelpe- 
tore, 422. are joined by the Madura Polygars, 
422. and all together are routed by Maphuze 
Khan’s army in a general battle, fought March 
2l8t, in which Moodemiah fells, 422, 423. 
the Pulitaver returns home, 423. June, sends 
proposals of peace to Maphuze Khan and 
Mahomed Issoof, 425. 

PotiTAVEK’s Place 402. 420, 422. See 
Nellitangaville. 

Q. 

a U EE.v, of Tritchinopoly.- 1736. in- 

veigled. and with her city reduced to cap- 
tirity, by Chundasaheb, dies in prison, 38. 

K. * 

R ADIATHEDDIN, daughter of Detmische 
Shamseddin, raised.to the throne of Delhi, 
in 1235, when her brother Firouzc Schah 
Rocneddin was deposed ; and is herself il. - 
posed, defeated, and put to death, by b, 
brother Beharam Schah, in 1239, n, 12 
RAPFEIH AL DIRJAT, son of Eaffcih m 
Shan, raised to the tl»one on the d atli of 
Furrucksir, by the brothers Abclallrui .md 
Hossan AUy, who io three months deposuand 
murder him, 20, 21, 


RAFFEIH 
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EAFFEIH AL DOWLET, succeeds his bro- 
ther Baffeih al Diijat, by the influence of 
the same lords ; dies a natural death a few days 
after his accession, 21. 

Bapfeik al Shan, son of Bahadx Schah, and 
father of Baifeih al Dowlet; killed, con- 
testing the crown with his brother lehander 
Schah. 20. 

KAGOGEE BONSOLA, general of the Mo- 
rattoes, next in extent of conunand to Bala- 

gerow. in 1740, inTades the Carnatic 

with 100000 Morattoes, 41. Hay the 20th. 
they defeat Boastally, who is killed: ransom 
the prOTjince, retreat, and return in December, 

42, 43. 1741. March 26th, take Tritchi- 

nopoly and Chundasaheb, 44. In 1744, 

he invaded Bengal in conjunction with Bala- 

gerow, 273. 1752. October, with Balage- 

row, attacks the provinces of Golcondah, 273. 
November, they make peace with Salabadjing 
and Bussy at Calbaga, 328. Nagpore, in 
Berar, his capital, 328. he soon after renews 
the war, but on obtaining some districts near 
Berar makes peace again with them, 328, 

329. M, 330. 1753. October, preparing 

to rmew hostilities against them, 332. and 

they against him, 336. 1754. they carry 

the war into his country, and advance as far 
as Nagpore, where Bagogee makes peace with 
them in AprU, 372, 373. his son leads an 
army into Chicacole, 373. See Morattoes. 

SAJAB, RAJjms, iiut word means King. 
ftomft|B»ririrtrmffaTid ferri’-'f riv jipossess-d of^x - 
tensive territories, 25. a neat force in one hand 
necessary to coerce the Bajahs in each of the 
provinces, 28. tributary to the Mogul, but 
suffered to follow their own modes of govern- 
ment, 35, 36. Tanjore governed by its own 
Rajah; and Tritclunopoly until 1736, p, 38. 

; Chundasaheb in 1749, sides with a Ba- 

jah on the western confines of the Carnatic 
and his taken prisoner by another, who releases 
him in reflect to the patent of protection 
given him by the Morattoes, 121. The Bajah 
of Ckiterdourg with his assutance defeats the 

Rigah of Bedrow, 121. 1750. All south 

of the Eristna summoned to accompany Na- 
xiijing into the Ca^iatic, 137. who on his 
return to Arcot permitted many of them to 
retnm home, 152. m, 155. vizeramrauze 
the most powerful in the northern maritime 
provinces of the Deoan, 373, 374. Rhedclyis 
a diminutive of Bajah, 390. Niermel, the 
most powerful of those between Poni and 
Oolcondah, and Heads them in August 1752, 
•gainst Sallabadjing and Bussy, by whom they 
mintbMdy rput^ 436, 

R*» IincAQi% loitAOi, 162. See lonagee, 
I<nn^ 

SAJAXtrSDRUM. RAjAMUNDRT, one 
the provinces under ,Qolcondah, 158. 


had been governed by Anwarod^an Khan, 53. 

In November 1753. obtained by Bussy 

for the Fr. company, 334. is bounded to the 
s. by Elore and Muftaphanagar, 335. is the 
only part of the C. -pi Corfffiiandel which has 
forests of Teak, 335. Jafferally had governed 
it for some years, 373. m, 375. Of its re- 
venues, 376. m, 426. 

B.vjamcsdrum, city, capital of the province, 
Bussy there in, Atfpusi, 1754, p, 374. 

Bajasaheb, Bazasaheb, son of Chunda- 
saheb. 1740, left with his mother in Pon- 

dicherry, 1749, accompanies the Fr. troops 
sent to join his father and Murzafajing, 126. 

1751, September, joins the troops sent 

from Tritchinopoly against Clive in Arcot, 
with 150 Europeans from Pondicherry, 186. 
September 24th, Clive sallies on his quarters, 
186 to 188. is joined by Mortizally with 2000 
men, 182, their pretenfled quarrel, to ensnare 
Clive, 89. m, 190. a vast cannon fired through 
his quarters, 191. detaches against Lieutenant 
Innis, 191. October 30th, summoneth Clive, 
192. November the 14th, storms the fort, 193, 
194. quits the town the same night with all 
his force, 196. beats up Basinrow’s camp near 
Velore, 196. is reinforced by a party of Eu- 
ropeans at Arni, 197. is intirely defeated 

there by CUve, 197, 198. m, 199. 1752. 

January, appears Main, plundering at Pona- 
malee and St. Thomas’ Mount 208, 209. 
followed by Clive, and intirely defeated by 
him at Covrepauk, 210 to 212. abandons the 
fort, 212. m, 212. recalled by Dupleix, 21S. 
June, who proclaims him Nabob on the death 
of his father, 2.52, 253. unequal to the station, 
which Dupleix therefore offers to Mortizally, 
275. ( whom he afterwards yroclainwd,) m, 317. 

1754. Jamtary, the ".Eng. deputies at 

Sadrass offer that he shall have a pension, 339. 

Bains, between Aurengabad and Golcondah, 
continue from the beginning of July, to the 
end of September, 332. In the end of Decem- 
ber 1754, had swelled all the rivers in Ton- 

jore, 341. 1754, September 12th, the rainy 

season sets in at Tritchinopoly, 371. 

RAJPOOTS, (a high race of Indians next to the 
Bramins ) by their courage have preserved their 
independence, 6, are soldiers by birth, 40. 

1751. May, 1000 with Chundasaheb 

profer to defend the Pagoda of Seringham 
against all intruders 232. and when surren- 
dered, threaten to cut the Eng. soldiers to 
pieces if they attempt to pass beyond the third 
inclosuie, 240. The Naires assert even prouder 
pre-eminences than they, 400. . 

Bamaoee Punt, Bakaobb Pent, Morattoe 

General. 1755, treaty made with him Iw 

Bombay to attack Angna, 410. proceeds wi» 
the Morattoe fleet and army, 410. beseiges 
three forts out ef cannon shot, 411. m, 413. 

AprU 


Api'il loth, ^Commodore James delivers to 

him the forts he had ^ken, 414. 1756. 

T^trrmry, commands tne Morratoe forces 
again in the expedition against Ghericth, 414. 
Anma before\!»e attack puts himself into 
his hands, tries to get possession of Gheriah 
in exclusion of the English, 415. 

Regent, or D.u..vway of Mysore, see under 
Mysore. 

Revel, Lieutenant. 1751. September, Octo- 

ber, November, commands the artillery in the 
defence of Arcot, 187. taken prisoner when 
passing wounded near Conjevertun, his steadi- 
’ ness when this place is sfttacked by Clive, 199. 

1754. February the 16th, killed bravely, 

at the destruction of^the convoy and grena- 
diers near ReUi Kotah, 345. 

Sheddy, diminutive of Scgah, a title of the chief 
of Terriore, 396. 

Ridge, Captain. 1753, lately, arrived from 

England, leads the reinforcement, which joins 
thearmy atTritchinopoly, September 19th, 309. 
Robins Benjamin. 1750. Deeemier, ar- 

rived from England, Engineer General of all 
the company’s fortifications in India ; pro- 
pMes to intercept the Fr. troops returning 
with the treasures of Naziijing to Pondicher- 
ry ; a name of great science, 168. 

Rocz, the Five, the French, the Golden, the Su- 
gar-loaf. In Tritchinopoly, p, 300. See them. 
Rockets, made use of to frighten cavalry, 150. 
Roe, Sir Thomas, sent Embassador to lehang- 
uir, by King James the First, p, 18. 

Romi Khan, an agent of Mr. Bussy’s, stabs 
Ibrahim Ally, the Governor of Hyderabad, 
and is immediately kUled himself, June, 1756, 
p, 431. 

S. 

S ADATCLLA, Nabob op arcot, adopts 
his two nephews, appointing DoastaUy to 
succeed in the Nabobship, and gives the go- 
vernment of Velore to BokeraUy : appoints 
Oulam Hassein, Huan to DoastaUy, reigns 
from 1710 to 1732, and dies regretted, 37. 
his own, and the reigns of his famUy, mud 
and generous, 64. 

Sadoudin Khan, the infant son of Murzafa- 
providSd for by Mr. Bussy, 1751, p, 249. 
Sadbass, a Dutch settlement, 30 m. s. of Afo- 
drau, 79. 1746. Decetnber, Paradis at- 
tacked near it by Maphilfee Khan, 79. 

1762. October, the reduction of all the coun- 
try N. of the Foliar between Sadrase and Ar- 
cot compleated by the capture of CobeUmg and 

tJhdngltqiett, 266.^ 1754. Jartoa/ry, confm:- 

peace hdd hwe between the Eng. 
and Brench Commissaries, 337- Outramalore 
30 m. w. 362. 
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B A D u c K s H e b. 1736, placed by his bro- 
ther Chundasaheb in Dindigul, 39. 1741, 

killed coming to his relief when besieged in 
Tritchinopoly, 44. 

SAHAS RAJAH, THE, Title of the King of 
all the Morratoe nations. Is on friendly terms 
with the presidency of Bombay, 405. Angria 
revolted against him, took his fleet, and all 
his territories on the coast of Malabar, 407, 
408. and is acknowledged his tributary, 408. 

but throws off aU allegiance to him, 410. 

1765. Morarirow refuses to pay allegiance to 
him, 426. 

St. Helena island. Suicide of the Tellichcrry 
Sepoys banished thither, 88. 

Saint Louis, feast of, 367. 

Saint Paul, road, in the isle of Bourbon, 92. 
Saint Thomas, Mount, the English country- 
houses thme plunder^ by the troops of Ra- 
jasaheb, January, 1762, p, 209. 

St. Thome. See San Thome. 

SALABADJING. 1750, son of Kizamal- 

muluck, brought into the Carnatic under 
strict confinement, with the army, by his bro- 
ther Naziijing, 166. 1761. February, is 

released, and proclaimed Subah on the death 
of Murzafajing in Cudapah, 166. acknow- 
ledged by Dupleix, 166. marches with the 
army, now his own, and the Fr. troops out of 
- Cudapah, 248. they take Canoul, 249. are 
opposed by Balagerow, who is employed by 
Ghaziodin Khan, the elder brother of Sala- 
badjing, 250. purchase his retreat, 250. ar- 
rives at Golcondah in April, rewards the Fr. 
battalion, 250. in May proceeds to Auxenga- 
bad, 250. arrives there Jane 18th, 251, 262. 
receives apreteuded delegate and honours from 

Delhi, 435. 1762. Qie wax renewed by 

Balagerow, 436. marches, accompanied by 
Bussy and the Fr. troops, into the Morratoe’s 
country. In July purchases a peace of them, 
436. proceeds to Golcondah, is opposed by a 
large army raised by Niermel and other Ra- 
jahs, who axe entirely defeated, 436. sends 
Dupleix a commission, appointing him Nabob 
of the Carnatic, 436. October, war re- 
newed again by Balagerow, and by Ragogee 
Bonsola, both employed as before by Ohazio- 
din Khan, 273. marchra Against them to Beder, 
273. his mother poisons Ghaziodin Khan at 
AuTengabad,274,hi8patentsdiBplayedb7 Du- 
pleix toMortizaUy , 276 . who likewise threatens 
Tanjore to bring Balabadjing with his army 
from Golcondah, 319. the war continues with 
the Morratoes, peace made at Calherga, 323. 
gives Condavir to the Fr. eontpany, 328. the 
war renewed by Ragogee Bonsola, who is 
appeased by the cessj^ of some distriem near 
Bexar, 329-- — 1753, weaned by th^ Duan, 
during the ab-senje of Bussy, from lus trust 
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in the Fr. troops, 330. proceeds to Aurenga- 
bad, and suffers only a small detachment of 
them to go with him, 331. in debt to his 
army, apprehends a renewal of hostilities with 
Kagogee Bonsola, 332. November, 23d, re- 
conciled to Bussy at Aurengabad, who had 
proceeded thither with all the French troops, 
333, 334. cedes the four northern maritime 
provinces to Bussy, on condition of military 
service, 334. his army and the Fr. preparing 

at Aurengabad to oppose Ragogee, 336. 

1734. January, his patents produced, and 
his title asserted by the Fr. Commissaries at 
Sadrass, 337, 338. terms on which the Eng- 
lish might acknowledge him, 339. the parole 
of two English officers taken in his name, 34.i. 
Ensigns conferred by him on Dupleix, 367. 
marches with Bussy into Berar, 372. and in 
April makes peace with Ragogee at Nagpore, 
373. Jafferally comes to Aurengabad, and 
makes submission to him, 375. 1755. pro- 

ceeds against Mysore, 388. Madrass alarmed 
by his march, 389. meets Balagerow in My- 
sore, encamps under Seringapatam, receives 
5200000 Hr, as arrears of tribute from the My- 
sorean, 404. In his return reduces the Poly- 
gars of Viaiapore, arrives at Hyderabad in 
July, and remains there the rest of the year, 

405. 1756. February, proceeds with Bussy 

against the Nabob at Savanore, meets Balage- 
row there, who came to reduce Morarirow, 
425, 426. Peace made by the mediation of 
Bussy; obliged by the Duan Seid Laskar 
Khan and his adherents to dismiss Bussy and 
the Fr. troops &om his service, 428, 429. 
dispatches letters, requesting forces from Ma- 
dras, 429. the van of his army commanded 
by JafferaUy pursue the French troops, 430. 

12000 Morratoes in his service under 

feudatory Chiefs, 431. who arrive before the 
rest, and summon Bussy to surrender his can- 
non and Moorish dignities, 432. Bussy says, 
he holds his dignities from the Emperor, not 
from Sala^dji^, 432. Bussy still relies on 
his good disposition towards himself and the 
Fr._ troops, 433. July, his letters and agent 
arrive at Madrass, where the presidency are 
stopped from sending the troops he required, 
by news of the calamities which had befallen 
the Eng. settlements in Bengal, 434. 

SAUARCAND, SAMARCANDB, capital of 
Tamerlane, who marches from hence into In- 
dia in 1397, 1398, p, 13. returns 15. pro- 
cte^ from hence against Syria, Egypt, and 
■^jazet, 15. In 1404, taken possession of, on 
Tamerlane’s death, by Sultan Khali, 16. 

®^!P*^4bai£, SAKAVEnair, village, with two 
^Widas, 7 m. n. of..„the Ooleraon. AprU, 
encamps here with a division of 
the army detached from the s. of the Caveri, 
221. Mmmrpett in the road to it from Pit- 


clianclab, 221. Lahjiiddij, 7 ra. K. 222. AprU 
14th, night attack O',! the English posts here, 
222 to 226. Dalton arrive.s here with a sepa- 
rate detachment, 226. his march to Utatoor 
discovered by Law„fiom t?Se' spire of Bering- 
ham, 228. who crosses, and is met by Clive 
from .Samiaveram, but no action ensues, 228. 
May the 14th, Clive moves to the attack of 
Pitchandah, 228. which taken, he returns to 
Samiaveram, where 2000 of the Chunda- 
saheb’s horse come over to him, 231. the di- 

. vision quits Samiaveram, and encamps on the 
bank of the Coleroom 232. 

Sanore, See Savanore. 

San Thome, St. Tuo.me. four m. s. of Jfo- 

draes, its antient prosperity, 75. 1746. 

October 24th, Maphuze Khan defeated there 
by Paradis, 75, 76, m, 77. m, 79. the Catho- 
lics there give intelligence of the Eng. affairs 
to Pondicherry, 131. Boscawen, in August, 
1749, takes possession of the town for the 
Company, 131. an act of necessity, 133. 

SATTARAJI, Metropolis of the Morat- 
TOES, Chundasaheb confined in a castle near 
it in 1741, p, 44. departs from Sattarah in 
1748, p, 121. the emissaries of Anwarodean 
watched him there, 126. 

Savanore, Sanore, Nabob of. 1759, 

a Pitan, one of the three who accompanied 
and conspired against Nazirjing, 142, 143. 
145. ( For the progress and success of this conspi- 
racy, see Pitan Nabobs.) 1751. February, 

is killed in Cudapah, fighting against Murza- 

frijiug, 164. 1756. The successor of this 

Nabob leagues with Morarii'ow, and refuses 
allegiance to Salabadjing, 425. they are both 
attiicked in Savanore by Balagerow and Sala- 
badjing, and peace is made by the mediation 
of Bussy, 425, 426, 427. 

S a V A N o R 5 , Sanore, City, ProvincS. 

1756. February, Salabadjing with Bussy 
march against it, 425. generally called Saoa- 
nore, Bancapore, to distinguish it from another 
Savarwre, the Fort of a Polygar in that part of 
the Decan, 426. it lies 200 m. s. w. of G<d- 
condah, 30 m. Nl w. of Bisnagar, and the 
rock and fort of Bancapore is li miles firom 
it, 426. Morarirow joins the Nabob with a 
body of troops, 427. Balagerow^ joins Sala- 
badjing in the attack ; peace made by the 
mediation ofBussy, 427. m, 434. 

Saudet Bunder, the name given by the Moors to 
Cobelong, 262. 

Sacjohee, descended from the brother of Se- 
vagee, had been King of Tamore and de- 
posed, comes in 1749 to Fort St. David, and 
procures the assistance oftheEnglish to restore 
him, 108. April, accompanies their troops 
into Tanjore, 109. has few abettors in the 
country, 112, Pratopsing, the reigning King, 
„ allows 
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allows him a pension of 4000 rupees a j'ear, 
118. '• _ 

SAJINDEKS. 1750, governor of Fort St. 

fiavid when the presidency, 168. 1752, 

sends Figot WltJ* a detachment to Verdache- 
liun, 181. came to th# government a little 
before the death of Nazirjing ; after that 
event, opposed the schemes of Dupleix with 
much sagacity, perseverance, and resolution, 
337. 1754. Jatmary, superintends and in- 
structs the Eng. commissaries at the confe- 
rence of Sadrass, 337. fairness of his proofs, 
moderation of his proposals, 337, 338, 339. 
which not being met by the same principles, 

340. he breaks up the conference, 341. 

Aitgitst, corresponds with Godeheu on his 
arrival, 367. they agree to a suspension of 
arms for three months to commence from the 
nth of October, 371, 372. and conclude a 
conditional treaty, to commence January the 
11th, 1755, but referred to the determination 
of the two kingdoms in Europe, 375, 376, 
377— — 1755. Jamiary the 13th, quits the 
government of Madrass, and embarks for 
England, 379. m, 406. 

Saussaye, De Saubsate. 1755. April, 

commander of the Fr. Garrison at Seringham, 
informs EUpatrick of the schemes of the My- 
sorean to.surprize Tritchinopoly, 388. 

SCBIAH GEHXN, Great Mogtu. son of leh- 
anguir, regins from 1627 to 1666, when he 
is deposed and confined by his son Aureng- 
zebe, 18. 

SCHEABEDDIN, Fourth of the Gaveidbs, 
during the life of his brother and predecessor 
Gaiatheddin, conquers the kingdoms of Mul- 
tan and Delhi, makes nine expeditions into 
Indostan, gains immense wealth, and in 1205 
is assassinated by an Indian, who had vowed 
his dj^th, gave Multan to Nassereddin, Delhi 
to Cothbeddin Ibek, Ghazna to Trageddin 
Ildiz, all three his captive slaves, 10. m, 11. 

Sheabeddin, sou of Ghaziodin Khan, son 
of Nizamalmuluck, m, 274. left at Delhi in 
1752, when his father came to Aurengabad 
and was poisoned there ; not then 16 years, 
but of great parts and iniquity, and succeeds 
at that age to his father’s office of captain 
general of the empire, 336. 

Scot, CoLoitEL. 1754. engineer general, 

died soon after his arrival at Madrass ; ap- 
pointed, before his death was known in Eng- 
land to command the expedition projected to 
be carried on against Salabadiing from Bom- 
bay, 406. * 

Se^ used by the princes of Indostan as then- 
signature, which being easily counterfeited 
renders the authenticity of their acts uncertain, 

„ 124. 

b E ASONS, the year in India divided into two, 
described, 69, 70. 
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Se.i-winds, on the coast of Coromandel, their 
period in the day, 89, 90. 

SEBEGTECHIN, Father of Mahmood, who 
founded the dynasty of the Gasnavides, 
died in 997, p, 9. the Mahomedan princes in 
Feritsha begin with his reign. 30. 

Secrets, w-hy difficult to discover the secrets of 
the princes of Indostan, 59. 

Seerpaw, garments presented by inferiors in 
token of respect, by superiors of favour, 159. 

1752. Augmt. one sent by the Great 

Mogul to Salabadjing, 252 and 435. 

Seid Laskak Khan, was general of Nizam- 

almuluck’s army ; 1750. accompanied 

Nazirjing into the Carnatic, who imprudently 

sent him back intothe Decan, 329 1751. 

on the arrival of Salabadjing at Aurengabad he 
was appointed Duan, by the recommendation 
of Bussy, whose views he afterwards thwart- 
ed, 329, 330. 1753, January, his arti- 

ficious conduct to disgust the Fr. troops after 
the departure of Bussy, and to wean Sala- 
badjing from his trust in them, 330, 331. 
carries Salabadjing without them to Aurenga- 
bad, 331 . November, on the arival of Bussy 
with the French troops, is reconciled to him ; 
their interview, 333. yields the four northern 
maritime provinces to the French company, 
333, 334. but would rather have given them 

inland countries, 335, 336. In 1756, is 

no longer Duan, but Shanavaze Khan in is 
stead, 426. 

Seid Mahomed, son of Subderally, 1742, an 
infant, was in Madrass -ivith his mother when 
his father was assassinated by Mortizally at 
Velore, who demands him ; proclaimed Na- 
bob at Arcot on the flight of Mortizally, 
50.-— — 1743. detained, but taken care of 

by Nizamalmuluck. 61. 1744. who 

sends him back from Golcondah under the 
care of Anwarodean Khan, 65, much be- 
loved in the Carnatic, 55. June, assassinated 
in the fort of Arcot by some Pitan soldiers, 
65, 56, 57. Mortizally and Anwarodean sus- 
pected of contriving the murder, 67, 58, 59, 

60, m, 118. 1752. has a posthumous 

brother at Vandiwash, 119. m, 126. 

Sepoys. Inpantby, composed of Indians 
and Moors armed and trained as Europeans, 

80. In 1746. the French had raised four 

or five companies, but the English had not yet 
adopted the idea, 81. 

Sepoys in the service of Chundasaheb. 

1751. July, many, 177. 1752. May, 

1500 with his permission leave him, and come 
over to Clive at Samiavaram, 231. 

Sepoys, in the service of the English. — 1747. 
June, 100 from Bomkpy and 400 from Telli- 
cAerry arrive at Fort St. David, 87.--* — 1718. 
Auyust, 2000atthg Siege of rondicherry, little 
better than common Y<:r.n<. ps, 

t t 2 iiar^ch 
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March, 1000 oil the expedition into Tanjore, 
109. — 500 more sent, 110. — June, 1500 in 
the second expedition against Devi Cotak, 
113, 114, 115. of those, 300 sent against 

Atchaveram, 117. 1750, — 1500 join Ma- 

homedally at Gingee, 148, 149. 1751. 

FrJnruary, in the attack of Madura, 170. 

April, 1000 take the field with G ingen, 
171. — 50 left in Verdachehm, 172. May, 
at the assault of the Pettah of Volcondah, 173. 
July, 100, who sally with Gingen from 
the streights of Utatoor, are all killed or taken, 
175. AuguM, 100 in CoUaddy, 180, 181. 
July, 300 relieye Yerdachelum, 181, 182. 
Auguet, 50 in the fight at Condore, 182. — 300 
march with Clive to Arcot, 183, 184. most 
of whom are sent to relieve a party surrounded 
at Conjeveram, 185. Sept. 25th, only 200 re- 
maining at Aireot when the blockade com- 
menced, 189.— 200 from Madrass at the fight 
in Trivatore, 191. Parley on the walls of 
Arcot, with the troops of Rajahsaheb, 193. 
November 14th, only 120 serve at the repulse 
of the storm, 195, 196. November 19th, 700 
take the field with Clive, from Arcot, 196. 
and serve in the fiaht at Arni, 197, 198. — 600 
of the enemy's, inhst with him after the bat- 
tle, 199. December, and the whole are at the 
attack of Conjeveram, 199, 200. — from whence 
600 are detached to Arcot, 200. At Tritchino- 
poly, 201. December, a skirmish there, 203. — 

100 sent to Kiatnaveram, 206. 1762. 

Clive levies at Madraee, is joined by 500 from 
Aroot, and takes the field with 1300, p, 

209. two of the officers at Arcot, traitors, 

210. February, at the battle of Coverpauk, 

210, 211, 212. March 17th, 100 in 

the reinforcement led by Lawrence and 
Clive to Tritchinopoly, 213. March 29th from 
whence 400 meet them, 214, 215. at the 
taking of Elimieerum, 218, 219. ^r»V 6th, 
detached with Clive to Samiaveram, 221. 
at the taking Munsurpett, 221, 222. esca- 
l^e Lalguddy, 222. their confusion and mo- 
tions during the night attack on the posts at 
Samiaveram, 223, 224, 225. Mag the 9th, 
400 with Daltcm, when sent against D’Autueil, 
226. some skirmishes between theFr. and Eng. 
Sepoys, when Law crossed the river, 228. at 
the attack of Pitehandah, 230. May 26th, 
1000 march with Clive against D’ Autueii;,2Zi. 
— 600 of these had served at the siege of Ar- 
cot, and attack at the push of bayonet, 234. 
June, 1500 left in Tritchinopoly, 247. — 2500 
march vrith the Nabob and Lawrence into 
the .Garnofic, 247. June 23d, 1600 with Ki- 
nter to the attack of Ghigee, 253.— 500 at the 
fiAt of Viemvartdi, 254. — 1700 at the Battle 
of Babaor, 255, 256, 257. m. 259. garrison 
mature Pagodat, 269. 20),— 500 new raised 
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against Cobelong and Chtnglapett, 261. and 
cannot be kept to theii- posts, 2fo3. placed in 

Chinglapett, 266. October, break into ^e 

Pettah of Vandiwash, 267. December, at the 
attack of the Mysore camp ^rr.&er Seringkam, 
268, 269. Panic at fae Choultry in Seringham, 
270, 271. against the camp of 200 Mys(Hre 

horse, 272. 1753. January, 2000 in the 

camp at Trivadi, 276. — 50 cut off at Chimun- 
delum, 277, 278. April 1st, in the line march- 
ing from Fort St. David when attacked, 279. 
— 20th, 600 left in Trivadi, the rest march to 
Tritchinopoly, 287. May the lOth, 2000 in 
the field there, 283. and in the action in the 
Island opposite to Mootachellinoor, 283, 284, 
285. — 300 cut off at Trivadi, 286, 287. 
April 28th, against the troops of Velore, 288. at 
Tritchinopoly, 700 always on the detachment^or 
provisions, 289. a guard on the five rocks, 289. 
June 26th, 200 cut off at the Golden rock, 
290. only 500 in the Battle of the Golden rock, 
which immediately ensued, 290 to 293, ar- 
rive from Tondiman’s country with provisions, 
294. July, only 600 in Tritchinopoly, 297. — 
400 attack the post at Weycondah, 299. Au- 
gust the 9th, in the action of the convoy, when 
the army returns from Tanjore, 299, 300, 301. 
»t, 303. the 50 at Yerdachelum surrender, 305. 
September, 800 posted in the water course 
during the Cannonade of the Fr. camp at the 
Sugar-loaf rock, 308 — 300 arrive with the 
reiuorcement, 309. In the Battle of the Sugar- 
loaf rock, 310, 311, 312, 313. from the city 
pick up the straggling fugitives, 313. escalade 
Weycondah . ZU, 315. October 400 sent into 
Tritchinopoly, 316. — 500 from Arcot relieve 
Trinomalee, 316, 317. two companies against 
Mahomed Comaul, 318. in the repulse of the 
assault on Tritchinopoly, 321, 322, 323, 324. 

1754, reinforce Tritchinopdly, ‘,343»inthe 

woods for provisions, 344. February 15th 
800 killed and taken with the convoy and 
grenadiers from Cootaparah, 344, 345. collect 
provisions at ViUanore, 346. Mahomed Issoof 
commander in chief of all the company’s Se- 
poys, 346. repulse the enemy at KiUanore, 
347. m, 348. m, 349. m, 352. officers seeing 
the experiments of a conjurer, 353. May 12tn 
in the detachment v%-ith Calliaud, and the ge- 
neral action which ensued, 3C4, 355, 356. 
357- dispersed at KiUanore, 357. — 200 sur- 
prized and taken near Chillambrum, 368. — 
600 to the relief of Palamcotah, 359. which 
afterwards join the army at Targore, 361 — 
600 join Maphuze Khan at Cofgeveram, 362. 
at KiUanore can no longer pass with provisions, 
364. August the 15th, 3000 at the review of 
the army at Atchempettah, 368. in the march 
and action before Tritchinopoly, 368, 369.x- 
200 put into Elimiserum, 370. — 600 stationed 
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at Coiladdi'^ §71. — 600 at Mootachelllnoory 37-. 

1755, 2000 on thewxpedition into the 

Sa^hern countries^ 380. attack the barrier of 
Lachenaig, 383. against Coilguddgy 384. w, 
385. some Mada^a^ 385. — 500 sent 

against Catabominaigue, 386. — 300 atthestorm- 
ihg of ^'.'llicotaky 386. plunder the Moratar'a 
camp, 387. — 1000 left at Madma for Ma- 
phuze Khan luider the comniand of Jemaul 
Saheb, 391. a party asleep stabbed by the 
CollerieSy 391. in the march through the pass 
of Naftam, when attacked bv the Coileries, 
391, 392, 393, 394, 305. Jidg, 1000 escort- 

‘ iiig the Nabob to Arcot, 397. Noveiubery 1500 
against the Northern Poiygars, 398. — 200 of 
Jemaul Saheb' s cut off by the Pulitaver, 402. 

1756. m, 421. — 200 defeated with AbduU 

Rakimy 422. these losses recruited by Je- 
maulsahehy 422. — March 24, 1200 march \>ith 
Mahomed Issoofy 423, who leaves 2 compa- 
nies in MadurOy 424. those with Jemaxilsaheb 
unpaid by Maphuze Khan, 424. at the storm- 
ing of Coilorepettahy 425. — 1500 prepared to be 
sent to Salabadjingy 434. 

Sepoys, in the service of the French. In 
1746, the French had raised four or five com- 
panies at Pondicherry, before the English had 

seen the expediency, 81. 1748. Juncy 1000 

march to the assault on Cuddalorcy 91 . Aug. 300 
defending Ariancopangy 99. — 700 aally with 
Paradis on the Eng. trenches at Pondichorgy 
102. — 3000 were in the town when besieged, 

104. 1749. 2000 sent to Mn/zafnjing and 

Ckundasaheby 126. July 23d, who serve at 

the battle of Amhoory 127 and 129. 1750, 

100 placed in Trivadiy 147. Augxtst the 21st 
2500 in the camp there, 150, of which 1200 

go to the attack of GingeCy 151. December 

4th, 3000 in the attack of Nazirjing's camp, 

155. ^1751. Januaryy 2000 under the 

command of Bussy, inarch with Murzafa- 
jing into the Decan, 163. 5000 with Chanda^ 
aaheb at Arcoty 168. of which 4000 in the 
attack of Dalton^s post at Utatao. , 175. greatly 
exceed the Eiig. in numbers, 177 — 500 in the 
fight at Co7ido)e, 182. Lt. 'lreir>. ith kJled by 
one at 187 In the atoniiof -l/co/, 195. 
Novembery 2500 in the fight at A}/ity 197, 
198. of which 600, after the defeat, enlist witn 
Clive, 1 99. — 10^ posted in the principal battery 
against Trifehinopolyy 200. detached to Kiaina- 

veramy 206, 207. 1752. Januaryy 300 

placed by Ilajalisaheb in ^onjeveramy 209 
2000 with hijji iti the field, 209, those at 
Cor^everam surrouder, 210. the 2000 serve at 
the battle of Covr.pavk, 210, 211, 212.— 30 
taken at Elimiseruniy 219. a party from Coi~ 
laddy fall in with Clive crosbing to Samiareram^ 
22K taken at I.dguddn, 222. — 500 sent •with 
lyAutueil to reinforce the army at Seriiigham. 
222. — 700 in the night attack of Samiaceram, 
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all cut oflf by th« Morratoes, 222, 223, 224 
225. some skirmish -when Law crosses the 

Coleroon, 228. 200 in Pitchandah, when 

taken, 230. — 2000 shut up .in Jitmbakistna 
unth the Fr. battalion, 232. — 400 taken with 
D’ Autueil at Vokondah, 235. June 3d, the 2000 
in Jumbakistna surrender with the Fr. batta- 
lion, 240. July, surrender at Tritadi, 248. 
August, 1500 in the camp near 2')ivadi, 2-35 
who serve at the battle of Bahoor, 257. — 300 
in C-jbetonq -xhen attacked, 262. — 700 detached 
to the relief of Colelong, 263. way-laid and 
routed, 264. — oOO in Cktnykr'ett when attack- 
ed, 265. 1753. Januatg, 2000 in the field, 

near Trivadi, 276. these in the action of the 
first of April, 279. May, 500 are detached 
from Trivadi to Seringham, 283, and serve in 
the action opposite to Mootachellinoor, 283. 
284. — 300 repulsed at the village of Trivadi, 
286. June, 1000 more arrive at Setingham, 
the whole now there 1500, and well trained, 
289. June 26th, who are all in tins battle of 
the golden rock, 290, 291, 292, 293. August 
the 9th, in the action against the Eng. army 
and convoy returning from Tanjore, 299, 300, 
301. — 200 taken at Elimism'um, 303. August 
23d, 2000 arrive -with the reinforcement at 
Seringham, 304. Hassan -4Ily was commander 
in chief of all the French Sepoys, 305. Sep~ 
tcnxber 21st, all, near 4000, in the battle of 
the sugar loaf rock, 310, 311, 312, 313. in 
garrison at Weyconduh taken, 314, 315. m, 317. 
Xovember, 1000 more an-ive at Seiingham, 320, 
none moimt at the escalade of Tritchinopoly, 
331. only a few accompany Salabadjing going 
from Goicondah to Aurengabad, 231 July 23d 
4000 march with Bussy from Goicondah to Au- 
rengabad, 332. Dec. their number at Bering. 

ham, 6000, p, 343, 1754, Jurte, 3000 with 

Maissin when ravaging Tondiman's country, 
357. — 100 from Manarcoile assist in defeating 
the Eng. party against Chillambrum, 3587— 
800 against Palamcotah, retire before Pigou’s 
party, but harrass him until he has repassed 
the Coleroon, 359. August 17th, all at Trxt- 
chinopuly in the field, when Maissin opposeth 
the Eng. array returning from Tanjore, 369, 
— 150 surrender at hlimyjetum, 370. — 1755. 
June, 1000 with Maissin against Terriore, 396. 

1756, January, 2000 with the battalion 

take the field to assist I'tlore, 418. May, 5000 
with Bussg, when he separates from Salabad- 
jing at Savanore, 429. of whom many desert 
on Iris arrival at Uyderabad, 431. 

Sepots, in the service of Mahokidaj,i,t. 

1750. August 2lBt, when he is defeated 

near Tiivadi, 150. 1752. December 23d, 

in the defeat of the paffy at the great Q^oul- 
try in Seringham, 270.— SOO lo-.ied at Arcot, 
defeated withNazea^ulla by the troons of h'e- 
lore, 288,—— 1( 55.— 600 sent to Mapbuse 
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Khan, in Tinivelly, 401. who was twice de- 
feated at Catacade, 401, 402. 

Sepots, in the service of Mobtizall y. 

1753, he has 2000, p, 287 ; which, April 
21st, defeat those of Arcot, 288. 

Sepoys, in the service of the Mysoreans, 

1753. May, 1000 at Seringham, 289. 

1754. March, 1000 sent from thence 

to Mysore, 347. 

Sepoys, Various. 1753. Auyust, 6000 

were besieging Trinomalee, 305. 

Serbogee, one of the three sons of Seyagee’s 
brother, who, as well as the other two, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Tanjore, he was fa- 
ther of Pratopsing, the King reigning in this 
volume, 108. 

SBRIHGAPATAM, Capital op MYSORE, 

m, 203. 1755. Sadabadjing, Bussy, and 

Balagerow, before Seringapatam, 404. they 
depart in April, 405. See Regent under 
Mysore. 

SERINGHAM, ISLAND and Pagoda, the 
Island form^ hy the separation of the Caveri 
into two arms ; about 6 m. n. w. of Tritchi- 
nopdly, 177. a large mound 14 m. e. of this 
<nty terminates &e Island, and prevents the 
two streams from uniting again, 177. Jum- 
bakistna and Seringham, the two Pagodas in 
the Island, described, 178. cause of the ex- 
treme veneration to the Pagoda, 178. reve- 
nues and life of the Bramins, 178 1751. 

Jtdy, the English army enter into tiie Pagoda, 

179. quit it, and cross to Tritchinopoly, 

180. CoOad^ 1 m. b. of the great motmd 
180. the Prench and Chundasaheb’s array 
take possession of the Pagoda, 180. and 
leave a garrison in it, when they cross to 
Tritchinopoly, 181. raise a battery of two 
guns on the Island opposite to the N. gate of 
the city, 200, 201. — 1752. April their whole 
army retreat into the Island, 218. a gun in a 
(Poultry there, taken, 219. Lalguddy, 7 m. E. 
of the Pagoda, 222. April, D* Autueil waiting 
at Ktatoor to make his way into the Island, 
226. A mound extending from Pitchandah 
to) opposite the Pagoda, 228, 229. Clive 
cannonades the enemy’s camp in the Island 
from this mound, 228, 229. the 1000 Raj- 
poots and 'part o? Chundasaheb’s army go 
mto Seringham, the Fr. into the Pagoda of 
lumbakrstna 231, 232. June 3d, surrender 
of the Pagodas, 240. the Island made over 
by Ae Nabob to the Mysoreans, 246. who 
garrison the Pagoda, 247. m, 248. m, 252. 
m, 255. the Regent moves from Warriore near 

Pagoda, 260. August. Innis Khan with 3000 
Uorratoes detached from hence, 261. Morari- 
row sent to Pondich'^ry with the rest, except 
267, 268, December 23d, the camp 
b«6Ba up in the night *y Dalton, 268, 269. 
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the Eng. party in the great C^ltry on the 
Island cut off, 270^ m, 271. tlve Regent de- 
taches a part of his force to encamp at ^ac- 
guire’s tope, 273. m, 275. which return to 
Seringham on the^approafTh"' of Major Law- 
rence from Trivaui, 283. May 8th, a rein- 
forcement of French troops arrive, 283 the 
10th, Major Lawrence crosses at Mootachelh- 
noor, and engages the enemy’s whole force in 
the Island, 283, 284, 285. June, another 
reinforcement, consisting of French troops 
and 3000 Morratoes arrive ; on which the 
Regent quits his camp at Seringham, and en- 
camps at the Facquire’s tope, 289. August m 
24th, Morarirow and another French rein- 
forcement arrives, 304. m, 305. m, 306. m, 
307. September 21st, the enemy defeated at the 
Sugar-loaf-rock retire by Mootachellinoor in- 
to the island, 313. m, 314. m, 317. Novem- 
ber, another reinforcement arrives, 320. m, 
324. December, state of the enemy’s force 

there, 343. 1754. most of which march 

to the attack of the convoy and grenadiers, 
344. Visits and conspiracy of Poniapah and 
another Bramin with the Regent at Seringham 
350. 362, 353. the expences of his army 
there have exhausted his treasures, 353. May 
12th, Morarirow quits the Regent, and en- 
camps to the N. of the Coleroon, 354. May 
the 1 2th, the whole army cross to support their 
party engaged with Calliaud, 365. and re- 
turn by Weycondah, Z66. August the 17th, a 
party march to take possession of the French 
rock, whilst the two armies are engaging, 370. 
Sept. 1st, the enemy retreat from Mootachel- 
linoor into the island, 370. m, 381. 1755. 

April Hio 14th, the Regent marches away to 
his own country, and gives over the isla^ to 
the French, 388, 389. 

Seijeant, English, See Shawlum. 17(53. April 

the seijeant at Chillambrum, discovering that 
the Governor intended to give up his party, 
marches away with them to Devi Cotah, 287. 
September 23d, one clambers up the gateway 

at the assault of Weycondah, 316. 1754. 

February, the French Seijeant at Manarcoile 
sallies, and defeats the English party, 358. 

Serpaw. See Seerpaw. 

Sera Gunga. 1751. the Morratoes having 

left the Carnatic encamp there, and return 
from hence the next year, 44. 

SEVAGEE, in 1680 sends his brother with an 
army into Tanj&re, which conquers the king- 
dom, 108. famous, became Kng of all the 
Morratoes, and is generally, ijut erroneously 
supposed to have been bom at Gingee, 151. 

Sevebndroog, Fort, on a small Island, 8 m- 
N. of DvJnd, taken from the Morratoes by 
Conagee Angria when he revolted, as well M 
the three forts built by them on the main 

land 



land to agnoj it, 467. 1755. March, all 

these taken by Commoiiiore James in one day, 
411, 412, 413. April 15th, who delivers 
them over to Ramagee Punt, the Morratoe 
General, 413'1'!4. ^ 

Shanataze Khan. 1750. March, prime 

minister of Nazirjing, to whom he introduces 
Murzafajing, 141. having advised this prince 
to surrender himself, 143. Major Lawrance 
supposing him to be conspiring against Nazir- 
jing, mistaken, 145. refuses to confirm the 
grants of territory made by Mahomedally to 
the English E. I. Company, as contrary to the 
dignity of the Mogul government, 145, 146. 
December 4th, on the death of Nazhjing, 
escaps to Chittapet, ,157. is invited and comes 

to Murzafajing, 162, 163. 1751. arrives 

at Aurengabad before Salabadjing, and in- 
veighs against his attachment to the French 

and their views, 250, 251. 1753. removed 

from the office of Duan by Bussy, for Seid 
Laskar Khan, 329. — 1756.restored by Bussy, 
stiU inveterate, and confederates against him 
with Jafferally and other Lords, 426. repre- 
sents odiously to Salabadjing the motives of 
Bussy in making the peace with Morarirow 
and the Nabob of Savanore, 427. proposes to 
Balagerow to assassinate Bussy, and procirres 
his dismission with all the Fr. troops from Sa- 
labadjing’s service, 329. persuades Salabad- 
jing to ask troops of Madrass, 429. sends Jaf- 
ferally with the van of the army in pursuit of 
Bussy, 430. 

SHAROCK SULTAN, son of Tamerlane, suc- 
ceeds to his empire, reigns 42 years, but does 
not seem to have had much rule over Tamer- 
lane’s conquest in India, 16. he was not the 
lineal aneester of Sultan Babr, the first of the 
Great Mogids, 17. 

Shawli^, Seijeant. 1752. February, at the 

battle of Covrepauk, sent by Clive, discovers 
the situation of the enemy’s artillery and guides 
the party which takes it, 211. 

Sheberto, mountains of, part of the Indian 
Caucasus, through which Tamerlane passes in 
his return from India to Samarcande, 15. 

Shillinaikenpettah, principal fort of Ca- 

tabominaigue. 1755. April, a detachment 

sent by Heron against it, 390. 

Shoals, to th^ n. of Mauritius. 1748. Mr. 

Boscawen with his squadron passes through 
them, 98. 

SiDDP.E, Admiral of the Mogul on the Malabar 
Coast, appointed when the empire extended 
its conquests thus far, 407. the country near 
Bancoote is subject to him, 413. 

Smith Joseph, Ensign. 1752. October, at 

the attack of Cobelong, discovers the Fr. party 
coming to its rehef, and places the troops in 
ambuscade to intercept them, which happened. 


164. 1753. April detached from the gar- 

rison of Arcot, with 40 Europeans and 200 Se- 
poys, in conjimction with the troops of Na- 
zeabuUa, against those of Velore, is deserted 

in the action and taken prisoner, 288. 

1754. September, Captain, appointed with 
a strong detachment to protect the labourers 
repairing the Mound at Coiladdy, 371. vigi- 
lant, and prevents the enemy’s parties from 
molesting them, 372. 1755. May, com- 

mands the rear guard of the army marching 
through the pass at Nattam, and retrieves the 
confusion into which the line was thrown by 
the attack of the CoUeries, 393, 394, 395. 

Smith richard, Ensign. 1754. February, 

with Captain Pigou’s detachment to the relief 
of Palam Cotah, commands the rear guard of 
300 Sepoys, when harrassed by the enemy 
during their return, and in the passage over 
the Coleroon, when several are drowned, 359. 

SOUB AH, SUBAH, signifies a province ; but 
the Europeans improperly caU the Viceroy of 
the principal divisions of the empire, Subah ; 
and we too, in conformity to the usage which 
has prevailed, 35 and 36. their authority over 
what we call Nabobs, 36. who of late years 
have paid as little heed to them, as they to 
the Throne, 37. 1742. Every petty gover- 

nor in the Carnatic, mimicking in their reti- 
nues the titles given to the principal officers in 
the court of the Subah, 51. 

SOUBAH, SOUBAHSHIP, op the Decan, 
OR Southern Provinces ; the Carnatic one 
of the most'considerable N abobships dependant 
on, 37. — 1749. Murzafajing assumes the title, 
127. and the state and ceremonial at Arcot, 129. 
Mahomedally asserts that Nasining is the real 
Subah, 132. m, 158. December, Dnplmx com- 
missioned by Murza&jing,to account to the Su- 
bah for the revenues of &e OTovince of Arcot, 
161. 1751. on his death, Dupleix acknow- 
ledges Salabadjing, 166. 1752. ’The Subah 

had not resided at Aurengabad since the death 
of Nizamalmuluck, 251. Influence of his re- 
sidence on the populousness of the city, 252. 
Balagerow invades the territories of, 435. Gha- 
ziodm Khan in competition with Salabadjing 
for the Subahship, 2^3, apprehension that 
Scheabeddin, the son of Ghaziodean Khan, 
may claim it on the death of his father, 274. 

m, 328. 1753. Seid Laskar Khui ofiTers 

Bussy inland provinces in the Subahship, if he 
will desist from demanding the maritime, 336. 
1754. Morarirow’s principality depend- 
ant on, 363. Ragogee Bonaola ravaging the 
N. E. parts, 372. m, 427. See Decan. 

SOUBAH, SUBAH. op the Decan or 
Southern PaoviNclb, when meaning Ni- 

ZAMALMUtCCK. 37. N A Z ill J I N O, 

142. 14.5, 146, m. 150. Murz-afa- 

I1N9. 
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iiSG hailed, 156. m, 157. 160. 163, 249. 

Salabadjino, 24^ 1751. April, 

acknowledged at Golcondah, 250. m, 435. 
274. 328, 329. 331. 333, 334, 335. 337. 
404. 428. 429. 436. See Decan. 
SOTJBAHDAB, means Viceroy of a province, 
and is the proper word for what Europeans 
improperly call Soubah, 35, 36. 
SOTJBAHSHIPS, the same form of government 
in all, 37. 

SonTHEBif CouNTBiEs, relative to Delhi, are 
the Deoan i relative to the Carnatic, are all 
South of the Coleroon, m, 402, 

SatTAKBON. See under B^gliahand French 

Storm. 1746. October 2d, demolisheth the 

best of Delabourdonnais’ squadron, 70. 

1749. April the 13th, the Namur, Pembroke, 
and Apollo, of Boscawen’s squadi-on, and two 
of the Company’s ships lost ; the English camp 
at Porto Novo ravaged, 109. 1752. Oc- 

tober 31st, violent at Trivadi, 267. 
SDBDERALLY, son of Doastally, 1736, comes 
with his father’s army, and accompanied by 
Chundasaheb, to Madrass and Pondicherry, 
from hence to Tritchinopoly, of which they 
get possession, and he gives the government of 
It to Chundasaheb, 38. sees his error when 

too late, 38. 1740. Hay the 20th, is to 

the southward when his father is defeated and 
killed at Amboor, 41, 42. takes refuge in Ve- 
lore, 42. ransoms the province from the Mo- 
rattoes by Ae mediation of Meerassud, 42. who 
agree to return, and take Tritchinopoly from 

Chundasaheb, 43. 1741, resides in Velore. 

1742. sends his family to Madrass, and 

sometimes comes there himself, 45. October, 
is poisoned and assassinated in Velore by Mor- 
tizallv, 45, 46, 47, 48. whom his army ac 
knowledge, 49. but on Mortizally ’s flight fr om 
Arcot, proclaim Seid Mahomed, the son of 
Subder^y, 50. m, 51. m, 55. In 1749, his 
posthumous son residing in Vandiwash, 119. 
m, 134. Tuckeasaheb, the governor of Van- 
diwash, married to one of his sisters, 266. 
SnccooEE, ScccojEE, Prime Minister of the 

K. of Tanjore. 1752, at open variance with 

the General Monaegee, 236, 237. 1753. 

April 22, deputed the K. to compliment 
the Nabob and Major Lawrence at Tanjore, 
281. rules the K. and is bribed by the Myso- 
reans, 286. prevails on him to remove Monae- 
gee from the command of the army, and leads 
him far towards an alliance with the Myso- 
reans, 319, 320. 1754. January, per- 

suades the K. to remove him again immedi- 
ately after he had defeated the Morattoes, 342. 
and to imprison hiny negotiates with the 
Uysoseans, 347. June, is himself removed 
from his employments by the representations 
of Paht ana ^CalUaud, aCd retire under pre- 
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tence of visiting a famous Pagoda at a great 
distance, 361. ^ " 

Suyar-loaf-rock, in the plain of Tritchinop^y, 

about 3 m. s. of the French Rock. 1752. 

March 29th, Daltoi^ with afltCge detachment, 
waits there to join Lawrence and Clive com- 
ing with the reinforcement, 214, m, 215. 

1753. Aurrust 9th, the main body of the enemy 

there, when intending to intercept Major 
La-wrence returning with the convoy from 
Tanjore, 300, 301. September the 1st, the 
enemy encamped there opposite to the Eng, at 
the Flench rock, 307. the 20th, description 
of their camp there, 309. 310. the 21st, Bat- 
tie of the S-iyar-loaf-Rock, 310 to 313. 

1754. August 17th. Maissin draws up his 
army between this and the Fr. Rock, to oppose 
Lawi’ence returning again from Tanjore, 368, 
369. 

St'LT.VN, the title of Mahmood Schah, K. of 
Delhi, 13. of Khalil, successor of Tamerlane, 
16. of Babr, first of the G. Moguls, 17. 

Sun, The one of the divinities of the Indians, 
gets his teeth knocked out in a broil with the 
otheis, 3. 

SuND.i, Streiohts of, French ships taken in 
them bv Barnet’s squadron in 1744, p, 60. 
SURAT, in, 407. 

SwAMV, meaning Gods, often repeated by the 
Colleries, when they recovered their images in 
the attack of the Eng. line in the pass of Na- 
tam, 594. 

Swiss, Paradis is one, 77. 1752, two com- 

panies of Swiss sent from England to Madrass, 
of which one, going in boats to Fort St. David, 
is taken by a French ship, and carried into 
Pondicherry, 285. Anyast the 16th, Major 
Lawrence proceeds with the other company in 

a ship, 255. 1753, January, 100 arrive 

from Bengal at Fort St. Davii 27!^ May, 
many desert in the march to Tritchmopoly, 
233. May 10th, a detachment commanded 
by Polier in the action on the Island, 284. 
1754. Aug. Godeheu sends back to Madrass 
those taken two years before in theboats,367. 
Sl’Bfrl, couquired by Tamerlane, 17. 

SvMMOSDS, Ension, 1752. February, at 

the battle of Cowepauk, advances from Keene’s 
detachment reconnoitres the French artillery 
in the grove, and rejoins with? information, 
211 . 

T. 

^I'Aoeodin' Iluiz, slave of Scheabeddin, 
-L who appoints him governor of Gazna, 
which is wrested from hun by 'Slahomed the 
6th of the Khowrasmians, 13. 

T’AMANAonthe C. of Malabar, the s. boun- 
dary of Anglia’s dominions, 407, 408. 
TAMERLANE, the Mogul Tartars, under hjm 
andhis successors, have atlengthconqueredal- 

most 
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most the wliole of Indostan, 2. But Maho- 
medan princes had made conquests in India 
long before his, 9. these Turmecliirin 
esteemed the most famous conqueror, 11. 
his history ‘i^u^ted, 11. his historian, 12. 
Tamerlane enters Indiaif in 1398; his mitrch 
conquests, operations ; defeats and dethrones 
Sultan Mahmood, his return to Samarcande, 
13, 14, 15. his subsequent conquests, 15. 
never returns into India, dies in 1404. his 
successors, p, 16. Sultan Babr, the first of the 
present Dynasty of Great ^Moguls, descended 
from him, 17. the blood of Tamerlane is still 
held in veneration in Indostan, 20 and 124. 
TAN JO RE, Country, Kingbom of, ex- 
tensive, 25. borders on part of the Carnaik to 
the s. 37. govenied by its owm Rajahs pay- 
ing tribute to the Mogul through the Nabobs 
of Arcot, 38. extent, 70 m. &om n. to s. 
60 from e. to ■vv, bounded n. by the Coletoon, 
E. by the Sea, s. by the Sea and the Moraoars, 
W. by Tritchinopoly and Tondiman, 108, 109. 

1749. Apnl, expedition of the English 

to conquer it for Succogee, 109 to 112. June 
to August, second expedition to take Devi 

Cotah, 112 to 118. 1749. October Novefn- 

her, expedition of Murzafajing and Chun- 
dasaheb, 133 to 136. the news of which 
hastens Nazirjing’s march from Golcondah, 
137, the territory of the Morattoe Kings of 
Gingee extended to the borders, 151. the 
French territory near Kcu teal, valued at 106,000 
rupees a year, 161. 1751. July, the de- 

tachment from Verdachclum sent to Triuhi- 
Jiopoly, through the Tanjore country, 182. 
Clxve’s detachment from Fort St. David and 
Clarke’s from Devi Cotah meet near Condore 
182. Tondimxn lies between Tatijore and 

Madura, Moravar to the s. 208. 1752. 

March, Lawrence and Clive with the rein- 
forcement proceed through it, 213. 1763. 

April, Lawrence and the Nabob coming 
on from Trivadi to Tritchinopoly inarch 
through it, 281. 294. EUmiserum ne- 

cessary to secure the communication of 
Tritchinopoly with this country, 303. 
September, Sixty-five Frenchmen, fugitives 
from the battle of the Sugar-loaf-ruck, taken 
straggling in it, 313. Verember, 1200 
Morratoes jj^enetrate into the Kingdom, 

325. 1754. January, who are hemmed 

in between two rivers near the Sea Coast 
and all either killed or ta^en by Monaegee, 
341, 342. the English army used to receive 
provisions 4pom this country, 343. Febru- 
ary, after the defeat of the convoy, get no 
more from thence, 346. m, 367- June, 
Maissin ravaging, 357. m, 359. the mound 
at CoUaddy, necessary to its agriculture, 
S60. Oauderow defeated at Tricatopoly on. 


the frontiers, 360. 361. supplies the Eng. 
camp, as before, 370. October, by the con- 
ditional treaty the English were to retain in 
this coimtry Devi Cotah ; the French Kari- 
cal, with the districts then in their possession, 
375. The Nabob, moving from Tritchinopoly 
to Arcot, proceeds through the Tanjore coun- 
try to Fort St. David, 397. 

TA N J O RE, C I T Y, had been besieged by 

Chundasaheb, from Tritchinopoly, 129. 

1751. Dccejnhcr, invested by Murzafajing, 
Ciiuiida-aheb, and the French troops, 134. 
succoured by twenty Europeans from Trit- 
ckhiopoly, 135. operations and negotiations 
there, until the siege is raised, 134, 135, 130, 
the want of money- to go on had caused 
Chimdahaseb to attack it instead of Tritchino- 
poly, 137, 138. the money got there by the 
French officers the cause of the mutiny of 
the rest, 139. 1753. July, Major Law- 

rence marches thither with the army, 294. 
arrives there, 296. Conandercoile, half way 

between Tiiichinopoly,2^&. m, 352. -1754, 

May 23d, Major LawTence marches again 
with the army to Tanjore, 358. arrives there 
two days after the defeat ofGauderow, Pigou 
joins with the reinforcement from Devi Cotah, 
391. m, 362. m, 364. July 22d, the army 
moves, and encamps at Atekempettah, 12 m. 
w. of Tanjore, 365. 

TANJORE, King of, in 1739, harrassed by 
Chundasaheb, incites the Morratoes to attack 

the Carnatic, 41. 1749 the Pretender to 

Tanjore. Saujohee ; the King reigning, Pro- 
iopsaiq ; their family and descent from Sevagee 
the Morratoe’s brother, 108. N. B. Frcm this 
time the King meant ia Pratopsing. The 
two expeditions of the English against bim 
for the restoration of Saujohee, and the ac- 
quisition of Devi Cotah, 108 to 118. July, 
frightened by the revolution which had hap- 
pened in the Carnatic, makes peace and gives 
Devi Cotah to the Eng. company, 118, Con- 
ditions on which his ancestors submitted to 
the Moors when they conquered the Carna- 
tic, 129. his predecessor, in 1736, attacked, 
and bcaioged in Tanjore by Chundasaheb, 

129. 1749 . Octobf^r, ^(jrc/nher, the King, 

attacked in his capital Murzafajing, Chun- 
dasaheb, and the Fr. troops, defends himself 
and negotiates, 134, 135, 136. December 

3lBt, ratifies the ticaty, and, besides money 
to the chiefs of the army, gives 81 villages 
dependant on Karical to the French company, 
136. 1751 . Allum Khan quits his ser- 

vice, and goes to Madura, 169. cautious of 
declaring, permits both the English and Fr. 

troops to pass throuch his country, 182.^ 

1762. Fcbriutry, sen® 3000' horse and 200 
foot under Monaegee to the assistanc^of Ma- 
D u u ^ homodally 
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homedally at Tritchinopoly, 208. w, 214. 
prejudiced by bis minister (Succogee) against 

his general Moiiacgee, 236, 237. 1753, 

Febt^iary, sends his cavalry to join the English 
at Trivadi, but recalls them before they had 
joined, on an alarm of the Morratoes, 277. 
April 22d, deputes his minister Succogee to 
compliment the Nabob and Major Lawrence, 
visits them himself at Condore, orders his ca- 
valry to accompany them, who return the 
next day, 281. 3/oy, June, deterred by the 
practices of the Mysorean from supplying the 
English army atTritchinopoly with provisions, 
285, 286. ruled by Succogee, 286. July, 
Palk deputed to him : On the arrival of the 
English army from Tritchinopoly, orders his 
cavalry to j oil! them, 296. Xovemher, receives 
threatening letters fromDupleix, is prevailed 
upon by Succogee to remove Monacgee, and 
is on the point of signing with the Mysoreans, 
319, 320. but is stopped by the repulse of 
the assault on Tritchinopoly, 325, stations 
Gauderow with troops at Tricatopoly to op- 
pose the Morratoes, and pretends that his 
army is assembling to join the English, 325. 

1754. January, the English deputies, in 

the conference at Sadrass, insist that his coun- 
try be guaranteed to him, 337. February, a 
body of Morratoes lajdng waste his cotmtiy, 
he restores Monacgee, and solicits Major 
Lawrence to march to Tanjore, 341. by the 
instigation of Succogee, removes Monacgee 
again, as soon as he had defeated the Mor- 
ratoee, 342. February, on the defeat of the 
English convoy, prevents his merchants from 
supping more provisions to Tritchinopoly, 
346. imprisons Monacgee, negotiates with 
the Mysorean. Palk deputed to him, who pre- 
vents him from signing the treaty, but cannot 
prevail on him to lend his troops, 348. May, 
Maissin plundering his country, and takes 
CoUaddy, 357. Major Lawrence, to take ad- 
vantage of the King’s fright, marches to Tan- 
jore, 357, 358. who presses him to hasten 
his approach, 360. because Maissin had cut 
through the mound at CoUaddy, 360. and 
Morarirow had cut off 12 of the 15 hundred 
horse which the King had sent again under 
the command of Gauderow to Tricatopoly, 
360, 361. on the arrival of Major Lawrence, 
disgraces Succogee, and restores Monacgee to 
the command of the army, 361, 362. and 
consents to furnish the money demanded of 
the Nabob by Morarirow, 363. July 27th, 
his troops join the English at Atchempcttah, 
365. and August 17th, march with them to 
Tritchinopoly, 3C8. ^ptember. Major Law- 
r^ce had promised him to protect the repara- 

tlmi of the mound at CoUaddy, 371. 1755. 

had been long at variance with the Moravar, 
andremonstratessharply^gainstthe friendship 


shewn him by Col. Heron, 387. his quarrel 
with Tondiman, yhich arose \n 1749, con- 
cerning Arandangi and the cession of K^lli- 
nelU Cotah, but had been suppressed during 
the brunt of the general 'War, breaks out 
again; both arm,%ut are prevented by the 
conduct of the Presidency and Calliaud, and 
the unwillingness of Monacgee, from com- 
mencing hostUities, 402, 403. 

Tanjouixe, Individuals, singular suicide of a 
Tanjorine of high cast, taken wounded at 
Devi Cotah, 116. wUy, meaning the King, 
134. meaning Monacgee, 237. 

Tanjorine 8, meaning the nation. 1754. «« 

July, Morarirow promises, if paid by the 
King, never more to be an enemy to the 
Nabob, the English, or the Tanjorines, 237. 

Tanjore, Tanjorine, Tanjorines, when 
meaning or applied to, their Army,or Troops, 
1749. April, opposing the English troops 
with Captain Cope, 109, 110. July, the 
army encamped under Ceti Cotah, when the 
English come against it, 114. their horse cut 
to pieces most of CUve’s platoon, 115. saUy 
again, and 14 are kUled at a voUey, 116. — 
5000 attack the English detachment in Atcka^ 
veram during the whole night, and endeavour 
to bum down the gates with bundles of straw 

pUed against it, 117, 118. 1749. Novem- 

ber, defending Tanjore against Murzafajing, 

the French, and Chundasaheb, 135. 1752, 

February, 3000 horse and 2000 foot vrith 
Monacgee join Mahomedally at Tritehino^ 
poly, 208. April, 1000 of their horse de- 
tached with Clive to Samiaveram, 221. Mo- 
nacgee, with the rest of the Tanjorines, takes 
CoUaddy, 226. May 10th, encmups with 
them at Chuckl^oUam, 232. why Chun- 
dasaheb trusted lumselftothem, rather than to 
any other of the allies, 236, June, tl^y aU re- 
turn home after the capture of Seringham, 
247. 1753. February, their horse, pro- 

ceeding to join the English army at THradi, 
are recaUed on an alarm of the Morrato^ in 
their ovm country, 277. April, proceed one 
day’s march with the English army from 
Tanjore, and return the next, 281 July, their 
troops assembling, 296. August, 3000 horse 
and 2000 matchlocks join the English army 
at Tanjore, and proceed witb them to Trit- 
chiHopohj, 299. On the 9th, in the action 
defending the convoy, remain with the Na- 
bob’s retinue, and the baggage and provisions, 
300, 301. and neglect to chame the enemy 
when routed, 302. Septembe^lst, encamp 
^vith the English army at the French roek, 
secure from the Morattoes, whom they fear, 
307. September 2l8t, their cavalry in the bat- 
tie of the Sugar-loaf Rock how disposed, 310. 
again, 311. plunder the camp, instead, oi pur- 
suing the enemy, 313, 314. their rhodo- 

montade 



montade after Tie victory, 314. October the 
23d, return home, to celebrate their great fes- 
tival, 316, m, 325. December^ a body of them 
stationed with Gauderow at Tricatopoly to 
oppose the McviKoes, 325. who pass by them 

into the Tanjore coufflry, 326. 1754. 

Jamiary, their cavalry led by Monacgee in- 
tirely defeat these Morratoes, 341, 342. 
Feb. a party- of horse lying at Cootaparah, 
march away three days before the English 
convoy and grenadiers are attacked and cut 
off, 344. May the 24th, 1500 horse with 
Gauderow, stationed again at Tricatopoly, are 
intirely defeated by Morarirow, 360, 361. 
June 7th, Monacgee reinstated, levies troops 
to recrrdt this loss, 361, 362. July 22d, after 
long delay, the Tanjorines join the English 
army at Atchempetiah, 365. they are 2500 
horse and 3000 foot, mostly armed with mus- 
kets, 368. August i7th, are disposed in the 
second line, to protect the baggage and con- 
voy, 368. their peons mentioned, 368. are 
amused by Hydernaig, who falls upon the con- 
voy, 369. Septesnber, the army take the field to 
attack Tondiman, but stopt by the preparations 
of Calliaud, 403. and during the rest of the 
year by the contrived delays of Monacgee, 403. 

Tanks, the great reservoirs in India, from 
which the arable lands are watered, ^354. 

TARTARS, Mount Caucasus to the n. separates 
India from various nations of Tartars, 2. 
their cruelty in war, 13. 

TARTARS MOGUL, see Mogul. 

TARTARY, the East Indies lye to the s. of, 1. 
crowds of adventxurers from Tartary have esta- 
blished themselves in Indostan, 24. 

Taveknibb, quoted, for a story of the des- 
potism of a Nabob, 28. 

Te Dbdm, sung in Pondicherry on raising the 
siege, 1748. p, 106. and on the death of 
Nasitjmg, 1750, p, 159. 

Tellichebby, English settlement on the C. of 

Malabar. -1747. sends 400 Sepoys to Port 

St. David, 87. treachery of their officers, 88. 

TEPRA, kingdom, east of Indostan, from 
which it is separated by marshes and rivers, 2. 

Tebbiobe, a large tract of wood-land country, 
about 30 m. n. of Tritchinopoly of which 
the chief is called Rheddy ; it was over-run by 
the French md Mysoreans during the war; 
who deposed the reigning Rheddy, and sub- 
stituted his cousin ; and he not paying his 
tributes, Maissin marchethfrom Pondicherry, 
deposeth him, and reinstates his antecessor, 
396. • 

THAMAS KODLI KHAN. See Kouli Khan. 
Thevenoi the younger ( who travelled into 
India in 1665. J says there were Canibals (' near 
Saroehe.) p, 6. 

TihBBT, THE GBEAT ANn LITTLE. Mount 
Caucasus separates them from India, 2. The 


Ganges rises in the mountains of Thibet, 14. 

Thieves, the word coUeries, it is said, signifies 
Thieves, 208. 

Timaey, Timeey, a fort 6 m. s. w. of Arcot. 

1751. September, Clive attacks the fugitive 

troops of Arcot there, on the 14th and 16th, 
184, 185. November the 9th, the governor 
surrenders the fort to him, 196. 

TINIVELLY, The City or Town, the 
CouNTBY. The town is 160 m. s. of Tritchi- 
nopoly, the territory extends to Comorin, the 
country of Madura lies between this and the 
country of Tritchinopoly, 169. 1751. Ja- 

nuary, Abdull Rahim and Lieut. Innis, sent 
with a force to settle the government, arrive 
at the city, 169, March from whence they 

return to join Cope at Madura, 170. 

1755. February, 500 Europeans and 2000 
Sepoys sent with them to reduce the coun- 
try, are joined by 1000 horse with Ma- 
phuze Khan, whom the Nabob appoints 
his Vicegerent in the Madura and Tinivelly 
countries, 380. they are bounded to the e. 
by the districts of Moeavab, 384. who offers 
settlements on the sea coast, which will greatly 
abridge the communication with the city of 
Tinivelly, 384. the army arrives there in the 
middle of March, 385. Catabominaigue* s coun- 
try is about 50 m. n. e. of it; Nelli Cotah 
about 40, s, 386. The Moravar sends 5000 
men, to assist the Eng, in reducing the Poly- 
gars, 387. Colonel Heron lets the countries 
at farm to Maphuze Khan, 388. May the 
2d, Heron leaves the city and marches 
against Nellitangaville, situated 30 m. to the 
w. 390. the recovery of these countries ad- 
vantageous to Arcot, and excites the jealousy 
of the French, 395. who plead pretensions to 
them, 396. the submissions made in them 
during Heron’s expedition, proceeded intirely 
from the dread of the Eng. troops, 398. 
Mianah, Moodemiah, and Nabi Caun Cat- 
teck, were left by Allum Khan in the govern- 
ment of the Madura and Tinivelly countries 
in 1752; they acknowledge the Nabob, tteir 
licentious and profligate rule, 399. on the ap- 
proach of Heron, Moodemiah and Nabi Caun 
Catteck retired from the town of Tinivelly 
to the Pulitaver, 400. ’Bie districts of Cala- 
cad lie at the foot of the mountains which 
separate this from the country of Travencore, 
400. the Travencores retire from the fort and 
districts of Calacad on the arrival of Colonel 
Heron, 401. and Maphuze Khan sends troops 
to take possession of them, 401. May, he 
marches back from Madura to Tinivelly, and 
the Company’s Sepoys go with him, 401. 
proceeds from thene^to th^PMh'tatcr’s 401. 
represses the incursions of his CoUeites into 
the districts, 402^ In November, returns to 

Tinivelly, 420. -1756. The Pulitaver has 
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the ascendant over the Eastern Polygars Ca- not get back to the city, 281r'bu(^the convoys 

t^bommaigue leads the Western 420. The are protected by therirmy encamping at the 

city of Madura is the bulwark of the teiri- Pacquiie's Tope, 285. m, 286. June, and after 

tory of TiniveUy, 421. Moodilee, a native, the of the GoWen )oc/c, the Sepoys re- 

ofi'ers to take the country at farm, 421. Abdul turn with a stock fo^ 60 daf'3,'^294. September 

Rahim, in Chevetpetoi e, expects succours fi'om 21st, several of the Trench, who fled from the 

Tinivelly, 422. the rebel confederates resolve battle of the Suqat-loaf rock, are knocked on 

to attack JIaphuze Khan at Tbiivelly before the head in Tondiman’s countiy, 313. 

they attempt Madura, 422. March 'ilst, and 1751. the provisions were always brought to 

are entirely defeated withm seven miles of the the skirts of the woods, and from thence es- 

town, 422, 423. Cayetar is 25 m. to the K. of corted by detachments to the city, 343. The 

it 424. road from Kelli Goiah to Cootapai ah lies through 

Tirambore Town, 8 m. w. from Madira, the the skirts of the woods, 344. February, after 

Pagoda of Ooilguddy stands in it, Mahomed the defeat of the convoy, Tondiman’s country ^ 

Issoof passes through it, -4pri7, 1756, in his remained again the only resource for provi- 

march from TrUchinopoly to Muduta, 423. sion ; and 300 Sepoys are stationed to collect 

Toglipoob, Tamerlane crosses the Gioiyes there, them at Aif/unorc, a tillage in the woods, 12 

i 4 ^ m. from Tnichiuopohj, 346. nt, 351. Maissin 

T o N D I M A N, T o N D A M A V ToxDEMAV, THE With a large force enters the country, the tn- 

PoLTGAK. 1752. February, sends 400 habitants remote their cattle, and abandon 

horse and 3000 CoUeries to the assistance of their tillages, which he bm-us, and takes Kil- 
Mahomedally at TrUchinopoly, 208. June, lauore, SOI. Major Lawrence, marching to 

not strong enough, nor conveniently situated, Ju/yme, passeth tlirough the woods, S6S. Ju- I 

to favour the escape of Chundasaheb, 233. gust 20th, prot hions procured as usual from 

not obliged to act with the Nabob out of this and the country of Tanjore, 370. Pu- 

the districts of TrUchinopoly, 247. 1753. ducottah the principal town, 1766. Aptil, 

May, the Mysorean endeavom-s to defer him Mahomed Issoof marches thither in his way 

from supplying provisions, 285. and bribes his to Madura, 423. 

officers, 286. 1754. Maissm in vengeance Ton nr man’s Buotheb-in-L.vw. 1755, 

of his assistance to the Eng. ravages hiscoim- Calliaud coiTCsporrds and co .fers with ! iiH on 
try, 367. the Polygar visits Major Lawrence the Polygars quarrel with Torybre, concerning 

passing through lus country, and is received Arandanghi and Kelli Kelli Cotah, 402. i 

with the regard and attention due to his at- 1756. pril 10th, he joins Mahomed Issoof . 

tachment, 368. 1755, had long been at at Madura with some of Tondiman's forces, j 

enmity with the Moravar, and is offended who retains them in the Company’s pay, 423. 

at the favour shewn him by Col. Heron, Top.vsses, are the mixed Cliristians born in I 

187. In 1749, he had assisted Monac- India, employed as Lifantry; pretend to be de- 

gee to take Arandanghi, w'ho gave him Kel- scendants of the first Por’tugueze, and have j 

littelli Cotah for the service, which the King their name C it is saidj from wearing a hat, 89. 

of Tanjore reclaimed; the subsequent wars Top.isses, in tbe service of Chunuaj^aheb. ' 

stopped the quarrel, but it breaks out in June 1751. July the 13th, 100 advance with j 

1745, when the Eng. Presidency and Calliaud 4000 Sepoys to the attack of Dalton’s post at | 

endeavour to reconcile them ; and Monaegee XJtatoor, 175. 

delays to commence hostilities against him, Topasses, in the service of the English. 

402, 403. 1756. April, promises troops 1746. December, 100 at Fort Si. David, 

to accompany Mahomed Issoof into the Ma- 81, of which 60 are in the sally made on the 
dura and Tinivelly countries, who comes to Fr. troops retreating from the jrarrfera-Aouse, 83. 

Podiicofto, tind delivers to him the hostages of 1747. June, 200 arrive there from 

Caiabominaigue and htiaporum, 423. a body of Bombag, 87, 1748. August, of the Com- 

his troops follow with his brother-in-law and pany’s battalion servmg at the siege of ' 

join at Madura, where Mahomed Issoof re- cherry, 300 of the 750 were Topasses, 98. 

tains them in the Company’s pay, 423. 1751. July, 100 stationed with Dalton 

Tondiman, the Countby anu Woods in the advanced pTist at Gtafoor, 174. and be- 
oPTHE PoLYOAB extend s. and s. E. of have well when attacked and reiftsating, 157. 

TrUchinopoly, limi ting in part the country 1754. May, in the battalion of 400 men, 

of Tanjore to the w. 109. and lie between which marched from Madrass to join Ma- 

Tatpore and Madura, 208. 1732. De- phuze Khan at Conjeverum, half were To- 

cew^er, ^remain the only district from which passes, 362. AuguU, these and others form a [ 

TrUchinopoly gets provisions, 272. to inter- part of the 1200 men in batttilion, reviewed 

ceptwhich the Regent foAns a camp at the at Atchempettah, 368. 

Fdcyuire’s Tope, 273. 1763. April, a Topasses, in the servicp of the F B E N c H. 

party of Sepoys sent to escort provisions, can- 1753. May 10th, in the fight on the Island 
j of 



of Seringhdm TJear MootacheWmoar, 284. Sep- 
teniber 21st,’ two compaiiies stationed at the 
Qplden Mock, when the English army gain the 
■victory of the Sugar-loaf Rock, 310. Novem- 
ber, 2u0 moroaTire to the army at Sering 
ham, 320. December, tney have four com- 
panies each 100 men distinct from their bat- 
talion, 343. 1754. August 19th, 400 in 

the action opposing the English army return- 
ing from Tayijore, 369. 

Topasses in the serrice of Mahomedai.i.y. 
1752, a company at Tritchinopaly commanded 
by Clement Poverio, 259. • 

Topasses in the service of MoKAninow and 

the Morratoes. 1753. January the 9th, 

two companies advance with them to the at- 
tack of the village of Trivadi, 276. August 
23d, arrive with him at Seriiighatn, 304, 

Trade Wind, at Mauritius, 94. 

TR A T~£NC O R£, Country, Kingdom of, is 
the most southern division of the Malabar 
coast, opposite to Tinivelly, and ends as that, 
at Cape Comorin, formerly of small extent, 
carried by the present King to the boundaries 
of Cochin, 400. the eoimtry does not admit 

the service of cavalry, 400. 1755. Jtine, 

July, Moodemiah goes thither, returns with 
2000 Travancores to Calacad, accompanies 
them back, 401. and returns again in Sep- 
tember -with more, 402. 

Travencore, King or, has greatly extended the 
dominion, employed Launoy a French officer, 
who trained 10,000 Naires as European In- 
fantry, besides which the King has 20,000 
other foot ; he bought the fort and districts 

of Calacad of Moodemiah, 400, 401 . 

1755. July, to whom he furnishes 2000 Tra- 
vencores in order to re-take this place ; re- 
calls these troops, 401. but in September sends 
Moodemiah back -with more, 402. 

Travencoees, meaning the native troops of 

the country. 1755. July, 2000 proceed 

with Moodemiah to Calacad; are recalled, 

401. but in September more return with him, 

402. 

Treasures, the value of the effects and mo- 
ney carried by Thamas Kouli Khan out of 
India is said to amount to 70 millions of 
pounds Sterling, 23. Treaemes in India^are 
buried in tihles of danger, 134. of Nazirjing 
computed at 2,500,0007. the jewels at 500,0001, 
162. Mr. Robins’ proposal to intercept them, 
168. 

T R E N w I T ^^lEUTENAHT. — ^ — 1761. Septem- 
ber, killed by a French Sepoy at the sally 
made from the fort of Arcot on the quarters 
of Rajahsaheb, 186. 

Tricatopoly, a fort 18 m. E. of Tritchinopoly, 
-t»1753. December, Gauderow stationed there 
with a body of troops to punish the Morra- 


toes, 325. several convoj's of provisions es- 
corted from hence to the Eng. camp, 326. 
1754, the Tanjore merchants, who sup- 
ply them, will not venture nearer than this 
place to Tritchinopoly, 343. February the 12th, 
the convoy and grenadiers halt here, who 
were cut off the next day, 344. May 22d, 
Gauderow with 1500 horse smprized and en- 
tirely defeated here by Motarfrow, 360, 
361. 

Trisconomalee, Bay and Harbour in the 

Island of Ceylon. 1746. Jiuie, Peyton 

with the Eng. squadron goes thither after the 
fight with Delabourdonnais, 63. August, puts 

to sea, refitted there, 64.^ 1747. Ottober, 

November, the ships of Griffin’s squadron 
which could not bear out the monsoon on 
the Coast, repair thither, 88. December, Grif- 
fin likewise in his own ship, and returns with 
his squadron to Fort St. David in January 
1748, p, 88. August, Griffin with three ships 
goes there, and sails from thence to Europe in 
Janimry 1749, p, 98. part of Boscawen’s 
squadron went thither on raising the siege of 
Pondicherry, 107, Ap>il 13th, most of the 
Eng.squadronbybeing there escajje the storm, 
which raged at Fort St. David and Portonovo, 

109. 1755. Admiral Watson ■with the 

squadron go thither in March, to avoid the 
change of the monsoon, and return to Fort St, 
David in the middle of May, 397. 

Trinomaiee. 1752. February, parties of 

the Morratoes plundering hereabouts, 277. 
situated 40 m. s. of -ircot in the high road 
to Triiehinopoly ; Mortizally in April 1763 
agrees with Dupleix to besiege it. Morarirow 
moves likewise to assist, 288. It is besieged by 
Morarirow, Mortizally’s tzoom, Hussan Al- 
W with 600 Sepoys, and 50 Europeans from 
Pondicheny, and is gallantly defended by 
Berkatoolah, 305. September, 500 Sepoys sent 
fi-om Arcot fall on the besiegers in concert 
with Berkatoolah, when Hussan Ally is 
killed, and the rest raise the siege, 316, 
317. 

Tripetti. Pagoda, very famous, on a moun- 
tain about 50 m. n. e. of Arcot, the great 
feast is celebrated in September, when pilgrims 
arrive from all parts, aifft pay for their wor- 
ship : from these collections the Braiuins pay 
a tribute of 60,000 pagodas a year to the go- 
vernment ; this revenue the Nabob made over 

to the Eng. company, 317, 318. 1753, 

August, Mahomed Comaul from Nelore tries to 
get possession of the Pagoda before the feast 
begins, and is defeated by a party from Jla- 
drass commandedby Ensigns Holt»!md Ogilby, 
in conjunction with mzeabiffB and his 
is taken prisoner, andimmcdiatriy piii.To (hath 
bv N.'>7cabulla. 'll'*- m, 326, , 
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TR I TCB INOP 0 LY, Countiiy, Districts, 
Kingdom of, forms part of the southern 
boundary of the Carnatic, 37. was governed 
by its own Rajah, who paid tribute to the 
Mogul through the Nabob of Arcot ; in 1736 
submits to Subderally and Chundasaheb, who 
had got possession of the Queen and the city, 

38. Chundasaheb is left in the government, 

39. and injures Mysore and Tanjore, 41 . 

1741. the Morratoes having taken Chunda- 
saheb and the city, place Morarirow in the 
government, 44. In 1680, the King of Trit- 
chinopoly attacked and well nigh conquered 
Tanjore, but is repulsed by the Morratoes un- 
der Sevagee’s brother, 108. Tanjore limits it to 
the w. 109. m, 129. the country of Madura 
lies s. between this and Tinivcllg, 169. Its 
Western boundaries adjoin to the dominion 
of Mysore, 202. Patents from Salabadjing, 
giving the cormtry to Dupleix, produced at 
the conferenee at Sadrass, 338. 

TRITCHINOPOLY, City. 1736. Sub- 

derally and Chundasaheb proceed thither with 
an an^ on pretence of receiving the tribute, 
wheuChundasaheb gets possession of theQueen 
and city, 38. is left governor of the king- 
dom, and puts the city in a good state of 

defence, 38. 1740. marches from hence 

to assist Doastally •, and returns on the news 
of his death, 42, Meerassud stipulates with 
the Morratoes that they shall take the city 
from him, 43. they besiege it unexpectedly. 
Chundasi^eb’s brothers attempt to relieve it, 
who faU, and he surrenders on the 26th of 
March, 1741, p, 44. the Morratoes leave 
Morarirow in the government, 44. November, 

who declares against Mortizallv, 50. 

1753. August, Morarirow surrenders the city 
to Nizamalmuluck, 51. Tanjore about 30 
m. w. 109. »i, 118. - — 1749. d,Ay the 
23d, Mahomedally escapes hither from the 
battle of Amboor, his mother with his father’s 
treasures had been deposited here before, 
132. — 120 Europeans are sent to him there 
from Fort St. David’s 133, October, Dupleix 
enjoins Chundasaheb to attack it, 133. who 
invests Tanjore, 134. to which 20 Europeans 

are detached froni Tritchinopoly, 135. 

1750. Dupleix rebukes Chundasaheb for not 
having attacked this city instead of Tanjore, 

■ March, Mahomedally from thence joins 
Nazirjing at Valdore, with 6000 horse and 
the English detachment, 138. December the 
4th, he escapes back from the field of battle 
on the death of Naziijing, 157- treats with 
Dupleix to surrender the city, 162 and 168. 

1751* February. Captain Cope with 280 

Europeans ana'300'^poys sent from Fort St. 
Davia,to protect it, 168. the town of Tinireli;/ 
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is 160 m. s. to which Aodull Rahim and 
Lieutenant Innis rare sent with a force, 
169. Madura, in the possession of AUum Khan, 
cuts olf the communication with Tinivelty, 
169. Cope and i^dulli^Kib sent against 
Madura, 169. there were only two serviceable 
pieces of battering cannon in Tritchinopoly, 

169. Cope and AbduUwahab return frustrated, 

170. Chundasaheb preparing fo march against 
it from Arcot, 171. the Nabob’s troops and 
Cope with the English detachment from hence 
join the English army, commanded by Gin- 
genj* 171, 172. the English army retreat 
from Volcondah towards Tritchinopoly, 174. 
arrive on the Coleroon in sight, 177. the 
Careri sends off the arm called the Coleroon 
about 5 m. n. w. from the city ; the two 
channels nearly unite again at Coiladdy, 15 m. 
to the E. 177. the government had two boats 
to ferry horses on the Coleroon, 179. the 
cannon in Tritchinopoly, and those in the 
Pagoda of Seringham intersect, 179. the sitna- 
tion, extent, and defences of the city describ- 
ed, 180. The English army encamp on the 
w. side ; the Nabob’s on the s. 180. Chun- 
dasaheb’s and the French to the B. 181. 
July, Pigot sends forward the detachment 
from Verdackelum, 182. August, Clive sent 
with another from St. David, Clarke with 
another from Devi Cotah, both join at Con- 
dore, and proceed through the Tar^e coun- 
try : the King suffering both the English and 
French troops to pass, 182. — 600 men in the 
English battalion at the city. 183, Clive re- 
tiuning to Fort St. David proposes an expe- 
dition again-,! Arcot, as a means of drawing 
off part of the enemy’s force from the attack 
of Tritchinopoly, 183. S^tember, Chunda- 
saheb detaches 4000 of his troops to besiege 
him there, 186. the retreat of th^English 
army to Tritchinopoly prejudices the reputa- 
tion of their affairs, 192. m, 196. Decem- 
ber, Basinrow leaving Clive proceeds with 
his Morratoes (1000) to Tritchinopoly, 199. 
ineffectual operations of the French and 
Chundasaheb against the city, 200, 201. the 
French fire the same shot at the city as had 
been fired by the English ships against Pon- 
dicherry, 202. Seventy horsemen with 600,000 
rupees anive to the NaboK from Mysore, 
203. who see a skirmish, 203. Caroor is 
situated 50 m. w. 203. Tnnis Khan the 
Morratoe arrives with 600, p, 204, Ore plain 
of Tritchinopoly full of hollonwways, 204. the 
French dragoons cut off on the plain by Innis 
Khan, 204, 205. the Mysoreans preparing 
to come from Caroor; Trusler detached to 
meet them at Kistnaveram, 30 m. w. 206. 
then Cope, 206, 207. who being killed, 

Dalton 
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Dalton is seirtjrJ^OT. and at length the regent 
with his ow^ army and t^e Morratoes of Mora- 
rirow pass onwards, 201 . and Dalton returns 
w'ith the English detachments, 208. Monac- 
jee joins the,,N 4 bob with 3000 horse and 
2000 foot from Tanjifie ; Tondirmn sends 
400 horse and 3000 Colleries, the Nabob’s 
force is now become superior to Chundasa- 
heb’s 208, 209. March, reinforcement 

with Lawrence and Clive, approaching 
through Tanjore 213, in, 214. March the 
28th, halt within 10 miles of the city, from 
whence they are joined by two detachments, 
under the command of Dmton, 214. the 30th, 
light and cannonade in ihe plain, 213, 216, 
217. the whole arrive at the city, 217. the 
English troops knew little of the plain, and 
Dalton, detached in the night to beat up 
Chundasaheb’s camp, is misled by the guides, 
217. the 18 pmmder taken by him at Eli- 
miserum, presented to the Nabob as the first 
trophy gained in the war, 219. April Clive’s 
dhdsion stationed at Samiaveram, is rvithin a 
forced march from the city, 221. The Eng. 
and the troops of the other allies on the s. 
of the Caveri form a line extending 5 m. 
on each side of the city, 226. May the 15th, 
the cannon of the city fire on the enemy 
moving in the island of Seringharc,, whilst 
Clive is cannonading them from Pitchandah 
229. only three pieces of battering cannon 
in the city and with the allies, 232. 240. 
the head of Chmidasaheb sent by Monaegee 
to the Nabob, it is carried three times round 
the city, and then packed up in a box to 
be sent to Delhi. 241. Four hundred of the 
French prisoners, with the stores and ar- 
tillery, taken at Jumbakistna, carried into 
the city, 243. the Nabob is very unwil- 
ling to depart with the English army into 
the fanatic, 243. the Mysorean reveals the 
cause; that the Nabob had agreed to give 
him Tritchinopoly as the price of his assist- 
ance, 243. the Nabob’s arguments and ex- 
pedients to Major Lawrence, 244. his con- 
ference with the Mysore commissaries and 
Morarirow, 243, 246. who means to get the 
city himself, 246, June the 16th, the Eng, 
troops, which had proceeded to Utatoor, 
return in .^rder to protect the Nabob 
against the designs of the Mysoreans, 246. 
Vague promises and accommodation with 
them. 700 Mysoreans admitted into the city 
as a guarantee, 246, w, 247. June the 28th, 
the Nabob^fcparts with the English troops, 
247. the Tonjorinfis return home, the Po}y- 
gart not obliged to serve out of the districts 
of Tritchinopoljr, 247. the Mysoreans and 
Morratoes remain in their encampment to 
the w. 247. Dupleix foments their discon- 


tent, 252. the Regent forms several plots to 
get the city, 257, 258, 259. the Pagodas of 
n'ariorc 3 miles w. garrisoned by Sepoys 
from the city, 259, 260, Kiroedin Ehan 
the Nabob’s governor tells the Mysorean he 
has no city to expect, 260. the Regent pre- 
tends that he will relin-iuish his claim to it, 
if the Nabob will pay liis expences, 8 mU- 
Rons and 5 hundred thousand rupees, 260. 
Dupleix promises to take and give it to the 
llysorean, 261. Imiis Khan with 3000 Mor- 
ratoes detached by the Regent to join the 
French, 201. the Regent cuts off pro-^dsions, 
260. Dalton ordered by the Presidency to 
treat him as an enemy, 268. December 23d, 
marches m the night, and beats up the 
Mysore camp under Scringham, 268, 269. the 
next day the Mysoreans cut off half the English 
force of the garrison stationed at the great 
Choultry on the Island, 270, 271. Dalton 
turns out the 700 Mysoreans, but detains their 
commander Gopaulrauze, the Regent’s bro- 
ther. 271. Velore Pagoda, 4 m. to the w. 
30 Europeans beat up the enemy’s guard here 
and give no quarter, 272. the Regent cuts 
off the noses of the country people bringing 
provisions, and sends them thus mangled into 
the city, 272. which in the end of March 
is almost reduced to famine, 273. Dupleix 
protracts hostilities in the Carnatic, to prevent 
the Mysorean from receiving any interrup- 
tion in his attempts against Tritchinopoly, 277. 
Major Lawrence at Trivadi receives sudden 
news of the want of provisions in the city ; 
Kiroodin Khan, having sold out all the stores 
of grain, 280, 281. marches with the Nabob 
and the army to its relief through Tanjore, 
281. but the Tanjorine cavalry accompany 
him only one day’s march, 281. Dalton fixtm 
the city makes various attacks on the camp 
which the Mysoreans had established at the 
Faegnire’s tope, 282. which rejoins the camp 
at Scringham on the approach of Major Law- 
rence, and the people of the country bring 
provisions, 283. May the 6th, Lawrence 
arrives, the army in the field, 500 Europeans, 
2000 Sepoys, 3000 horse, 283. the next day 
arrives a strong reinforcement sent by Dupleix 
to the Regent, 283. jiilay 10th, action on 
the Island opposite to Mootachellinoor, 283, 

284. the EngUah return to the city, 285. 
practices of the Mysorean, to prevent Tanjore 
and Tondiinan from supplying provisions, 

285. Lawrence promises them not to quit 

Tritchinopoly, until their countries are se- 
cure, 286. the distress of Tritchinopoly en- 
courages MortixaUy to take the^ld against 
Arcot, 287. Trinon^tjee, of Arcot, 

is situated on the hi^ road, 288. ^horwAhe 
26th, the battle of the Golden Rock -savti the 

' ciiy, 
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city, 293. the Nabob, ready to proceed with 
the army to Tanjore, is stopped by his troops 
in his palace, and rescued by Dalton witli the 
English grenadiers, 294. 29-5, 296. Woods 
skirt the plain to the s. 296. CoHaiularcoile in 
the woods half way to Tanjore, 296. where 
Major Lawrence marching from Tritchino- 
poly halts, 296. only 50 of the Nabob’s 
troops accompany him, the rest remain under 
the walls, and go over at noon-day to the 
Mysoreans, not fired upon by the garrison, 
296. Dalton blows up Warriore, the explosion 
fiiils at Weycmidahy 296. De Cattans em- 
ployed by Dupleix and Brenier to surprize 
the city by means of the French prisoners, is 
admitted, and detected by Dalton, 297 to 
299. Dalaicui/’s Choultry, 6 m. E. 299. 
August the 7th, the army retiuning from 
Tanjore halt here; whilst marching onwards, 
signals from the Rock in the city, apprize them 
of the enemy’s motions on the plain, 300. 
August the 9th, action in which the enemy 
endeavour to prevent the army return- 
ing to the city with a convoy of provisions 
from Tanjore,' and are defeated, 300 to 303. 
a reinforcement of Morratoes with Morarirow, 
and of troops from Pondicherry, stronger 
than the whole of the English force, arrive to 
the enemy, 304. m, 306.’ Motions and situa- 
tion of the two armies near the city, 306 
to 309. SeptennberHas 21st, Battleofthe Sugar- 
loaf Rock, in which the enemy are entirely 
routed, 309 to 314. Weycondah taken, 314, 
315. October 2Sd, the army on the setting in 
of the rainy monsoon go into cantonments 
at Ooiladdy, when loO Europeans and 4000 
Sepoys are left to reinforce the garrison, 316. 
the city now well supplied with jjrovisions, 
319 Xocemlicr, design of the French to 
assault it, 320. description of Dalton’s 
battery, and the gateway in which it was 
formed, 320, 321. Noi-rmber the 27th, 

Assault and Escalade made in the night by 
the French troops and repulsed, 32 1 to 324. 
a party from Coiladdy reinforce the garrison. 
December the 3d, Lawrence arrives from thence 
with the army, 324. the repulse of the assault 
reclaims the King of 'Panjore, 325. Tricato- 
poly, a fort, IS ra. T;. Gauderow stationed 
there, pretends he is preparing to march with 
the whole army of Tanjore to Tritchinopoly, 

32-3. m, 326. 1754. the English force 

never sufficient to carry on the war both .at 
Golcondah and Tritchinopoly, 336, m, 338. 
February, not a tree standing on the plain, 
all cut down during the wm, 343. the pro- 
visions onOf theT anjore country are lodged at 
Tcisutopoly ; OLuTDf Tan^' man’s at the skirt of 
the >jro<Sls; from whence they are eseorte dto the 
cityliy large detachments* 343. (Feh. 12th, 
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■' ■ withtfecCii'enadiers.cut 

1 ■■ , and Elim’serum, 243 to 

dch the K. of Tanjore 
discourages his mei chants fi-om supplying mSre 
provisions to the city 346.Jbut some are got 
from Tondiman’ s chantry, and brought from 
Killanore, 346. the King of Tanjore suspends 
his treaty with the Mysorean, but will not 
send his troops to Tritchinopoly, 348. April, 
discovery of Poniapah’s treachery, and design 
to render Mahomed Issoof suspected of be- 
traying the city to the Mysorean, 348. Go- 
pinrawze, an Inhabitant, concerned with Po- 
niapah, 350. the Regent offers to Poniapah ^ 
to repay the Eng. their expences if they wiU 
give him the city, 351. May 12th, Major 
Laurence Ul, is obliged to go into the city, 
355. and views from the gateway the engage- 
ment of the two armies, 356. the attachment 
of Tondiman had alone of late enabled the 
Eng. to stand their ground, 357, Major Law- 
rence marches to Tanjore, trusting that the 
incursion of Maissin would induce the King to 
Join his forces to the Eng. 357. adds 100 Eu- 
ropeans to the garrison, 358. m, 359. m, 360. 

»», 362. m, 363. the city receives two or 
three convoys after the departure of the army, 
on which the enemy encamp on the plain, 
and effectually stop them, 364. Monaegee 
agrees to coUect as much provisions as will be 
consumed in the city during the stay the Eng. 
army make at Tanjore, 365. August 17th, 
(Action on the plain on the return of the Eng. 
army with the convoy, 368 to 370.) during 
which Kilpatrick sallies with apart of the gar- 
rison against a party marching from Seringham, 
370. the enemy destroy at Mootaehellinoor the 
water-courses which supply the ditches and 
resey coirs of the city, 371. which are re- 
paired under the protection of Mahomed Is- 
soof, and six companies of Sepoys posted 
there, 371. Ostober the 11th, the suspension 
of arms proclaimed here, 372. when Major 
Lawrence quits the city and the command of 
the army, and goes to Madreiss, 372. Decem- 
ber, the two armies waiting for the conclu- 
sion of the treaty had attempted nothing deci- 
sive, 372. 1755. Notwithstanding the 

truce, the Regent of Mysore resolves to re- 
main until he gets the city, 360. Maphuze 
Khan, with a thousand horse, arrived in the 
end of December, 380. In February Colonel 
Heron with the feglish troops, and those of 
Maphuze Khan, proceed to the reduction of 
the Madura and Tinivelly coun^es : the Na- 
bob goes with them as far as Manapar, where 
four of the principal Polygars dependant on 
Tritchinopoly settle and pay their arrears to 
him, 380, 381. but Lachenaig, another, equi- 
vocates and resists. 381 to 383. he is reduced 
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and the NuWd^retuins to Tritchiuopoly, 383, 
Desaussay^, the Fr. Commandant at Sering- 
ham, advises Kilpatrick of the Mysorean’s 
Scheme to surprize the city ; who in mockery 
offers to leave the gates open, 388. April the 
loth, the Mysorean marches away to his own 
country, duped by all on whom he had relied 
to obtain possession of Tritchinopoly, 389. 
The army, "vplb Colonel Heron, returns and 
encamps at Wariore Pagodas, 395. the districts 
of Terriore are 30 m. n. 396. Calliaud, ap- 
pointed to command in Tritchinopoly, pre- 
pares to oppose Maissin marching against Ter- 
^ riore, 396. the woods of Arielore begin about 
50 m. to the n. e. of Wariorepollam farther 
Eastward. Calliaud ordered to oppose Maissin 
attacking them, on which he is recalled to 
Pondicherry, 397. »», 399. m, 401. Calliaud 
goes twice to Tanjore, to reconcile the quarrel 
between the K. and Tondiman, 402. and 
makes preparations as if he intended to take 
the field against both. 403. m, 404. the ho- 
stages of Catabominaigue and Etiaporum pri- 
soners in the city, 420. Calliaud receives in- 
telligtnce of the design of the rebels to seize 
Madura ; is ordered to equip and forward 
Mahomed Issoof, 421. March 24th, news 
brought of Maphuze Khan’s victory over 
Moodemiah and thePolygars, 423. Mahomed 
Issoof marches with 1200 Sepoys, 100 Coffe- 
ries, some CoUeries and artUleiy, carries the 
hostages of Catabominaigue and Etiaporum to 
Tondiman, 423. m, 427. m. 436. 

Trivadi, a fortified Pagoda, with a pettah, 

15 m. w. of Fort St, David, 147. 1750. 

July, taken possession of by the Fr. it is s. of 
the Pannar, 148. the Fr. encamp 8 m. to 
the East, 148. Cope with Mahomedally sum- 
mon it : the Nabob’s troops afraid to at- 
tack it, 148. m, 149. August the 19th, the 
Fr. uhmp reinforced, ISO. they entirely defeat 
Mahomedally, left by the English, 150. m. 151. 

107. 1752. July the 6th, the French 

Sepoys surrender it to the Nabob and Law- 
rence on the first summons ; the Eng. army 
encamps here, 248. Villaparum, 12 m. N. 
253. the 26th, Major Kineer reinforced from 
Trivadi, 254. returns hither defeated at Vicra- 
vandi, 255. the Eng. army move, and encamp 
at Chimnniiehem, 255. m, 258. Major Law- 
rence haring defeated the Fr. at Bakoor, and 
being joined by 3000 Morattoes with Innis 
Khan, encamps again, at Trivadi, 261. 
October, marches from thence against Van- 
diwash, WSt the army returns October Slst, 
a violent storm, the rains and sickness 
oblige them to go to Fort St. David Novem- 
ber the 15th, 267. Innis Khan, in the begin- 
ing of November, quitted the Nabob at Trivadi 

^tnd went to Pondicherry, 268. 1753. Ja- 

' nuary. the French troops, and Morarirow with 
■4 


4000 Morattoes, encamp on the banks of the ' 
Pannar in sight of Trivadi, tHfe Eng. and the 
Nabob return hither, 276. the 9th, Morari- 
row attacks the village and is repulsed, several 
fights during the month, the Morattoes har- 
rassing the Eng. line marching to and &om 
Fort St. David for provisions, 276. a detach- 
ment sent to bring up the Tanjore horse, who 
are recalled by the King before they arrive, 
277. Dupleix reports that the English army 
are on the brink of ruin, 278. April 1st 
fight long continued, as the Eng. line are re- 
turning with a convoy from Fort St. David, 

. Basinrow killed, 279, 280. Major Larvrence 
approaches nearer the Fr. camp, and canno- 
nades their entrenchment, but finds it too 
strong, 280. Kilpatrick detached to retake 
Bonagherry, 280. April 20th, the army sud- 
denly obliged to march sway to the relief of 
Tritchinopoly, which is reduced to the utmost 
distress for the want of provisions, 281. they 
leave in Trivadi 150 Europeans and 500 Se- 
poys, 281. on the march of the Eng. a part 
of the French troops likewise march &om Tri- 
vadi to join the Mysoreans at Seringham 283. 
the remainder attack the village and are re- 
pulsed by Captain Chace, 286. they some days 
after attack it again ; part of the garrison, 
haring driven the Fr. back, quit the village to 
push their success, and are all cut off by the 
Morattoes ; the rest within the Pagoda get 
drunk, mutiny, and oblige Chace to surren- 
der, 286, 287. 

Trivandapanim, near Fort St. David. 1750. 

Jtdy, the Eng. troops encamp here, in readi- 
ness to join Mahomedally coming with a large 
force Kom Arcot, 148. 

Trivatorej 26 m. w. of Madrass. 1751. 

October, Lieut. Innis, proceeding with a rein- 
forcement to Clive at Arcot, is surrounded in 
Trivatore by Rajasahab’s troops, and after a 
sharp fight extricates his detachment, 191. 

Tbcslee, Ensign. 1751. August, detached 

by Gingen, takes Coiladdy, defends it gal- 
lantly whilst tenable, 180. abandons it in the 
night, 181. December, sallies against the party 
at the Fr. rock, 205. detached to Kistnaveram 
with an insufficient force, which is therefore 
followed by more with Cope and Dalton, 206. 

Ti ccogee, one of the tISree sons of Sevagee’s 
brother, who in 1680 took possession of the 
kingdom of Tanjore ; in which Tuccogee 
himself likewise reigned, succeeding his bro- 
ther Serbogee, 108. 

Tuckeasaheb, Governor of Vandiwash, mar- 
ried toasister of Subderally, 50. 1752. Oc- 

tober, summoned by the Eng. army, of which 
the ^poys storm to FettahjgJiiSl he is nego - 
tiating, pays the IvaUbb SuOjOOO rupee%,^g6, 
267. . ' 
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'TURMECHERIN CHAN, a descendant of 
Gingis Khan, styled by Tamerlane’s historian 
one of the great Emperors of Asia, aeq^uires 
great reputation by his conquests and exploits 
in India in 1240, p. 11. 


TJ. 

"WJSBEG TARTARS, Babr, yielding to their 

^ conquests, retires from Mawranfiar towards 
India, 17. 

VSBEG TARTART, Indosfan is separated from 
it by deserts and the Parapomistts, 1,2. 

Utatoor Streiqhts of Fort, 25 m. from 
Tritchinopolij, iniheioaito Arcot, the streights 
described, the Fort is two m. to the s. of them 

1752. July, the Eng. and the Nabob’s 

army retreating before Chundasaheb and the 
Fr. tahe post in the Streights, the fort, and a 
village in front of the streights, 174. Gingen 
with some officers sally, and are well nigh cut 
off, 175. Jtdy the 13th, Dalton, attacked in 
the advanced village, retires to the main body, 
175, 176. the whole army, leave the sfreipAta and 
retreat to the Coleroon, 177. Mag, the division 
sent with Clive to Samiaveram was intended 
to intercept aU communication between Se- 
ringham and Pondicherry through the Streights 
221. April the 14th, D’AutueU arrives there 
with a reinforcement, 222. Clive marches to 
attack him, but he retires into the fort, 222. 
May the 9th, Dalton detached to attack him 
there, they fight, D’Autueil retires again into 
the fort, which he abrmdons the same night, 
and Dalton takes possession of the next morn- 
ing. 226, 227, 228. is recalled by Major 
Lawrence, 228. m, 233. D’Autueil advancing 
again, is met by Clive seven miles beyond the 
streights, 234. June 16th and 18th, the Eng. 
troops proceed to Ctatoor, but are immedi- 
ately recalled to Tritchinopohj, 246. 1753. 

May 10th, the Fr. reinforcement comes to 
Seringham through the streights, 283. Ter- 
riore lies x. w. of them, 398. 


V. 

Y adagherri, Poltoar of the most pow- 
erftd of the western Polygars of Tinivelly, 
his districts adjoin on the West to the Pvlita- 
ver's, who lea(& him, 420. 

Valarij, Valarru, River, runs by Vol~ 

condah, 172. 1752. June, motions of 

the Fr. and Eng. in the bed of the river, 173. 

1753. _]liay, it is dry again, when 

crossed by CJ'ieiSepoya to attack D’Autueil 
^e Pettah oT' r olcondah, 234. The 
wooJs auArielore stretch n. to this river, 396. 
-S 


V_’a l d o r e, \V a l d 0 r e, 15 . from Pon- 
dicherry. 1750. March ^d,„Naziijiug’s 

army encamps, and i5 joined there by Major 
Lawrence from Fort St. David, and Maho- 
medally from Tritchinopohj. 138, April, Ma- 
jor Lau-rence returns to ^rCst. David, Na- 
ziijing breaks up his camp, and goes to Arcot, 
146. m, 149. August, the main body of the 
Fr. troops encamped here proc^d to Trivadi, 

150. 1753. January 3d, they with the 

Morattoes march from hence, and encamp in 
sight of Trivadi, 276. 

VALID, 6th of the Kalifr Ommiades ascended 
A. C. 708, of the Hegira 90. he made con- 
quests in India, 9. 

Vandiwash, Fort of Tuekeasaheb. 1742, 

Seid Mahomed and his mother placed there 
after the death of his father- Subderally, 50. 
In 1749, the mother with a posthumous son 
is there, 119. situated 20 m. tr. of Gingee, 

266. 1752. October, sommoned by Major 

Lawrence and the Nabob, the English Sepoys 
storm the Pettah during the negotiation, ran- 
somed by Tuekeasaheb for 300,000 rupees, 
266, 267. the army returns from hyice to 
Trivadi, 266. m, 268. 

Vansittar t. 1 754. January, appointed 

with Palk to treat with the Fr. commissaries 
at Sadrass, 337. 

Velore, Veloor, Fort, Town, Domain, Fief. 

1710, given by Doastally to his nephew 

Bokerally, 37. 1740, May, SubderaUy, on 

the death of his father Doastally, killed at the 
battle of Damalcherry, takes refuge in Velore, 
42. the toivn well fortified, the citadel or fort 
built 200 years ago by the Morratoes, 45. is 

the strongest in the Carnatic, 45. 1741, 

MortizaUy, son of Bokerally, the Governor, 
im willing to pay the proportion assessed on his 
fief towaids discharging the ransom of the 
province to the Morratoes, 46. October 2d, 
causes SubderaUy to be assassinated in the/ort, 
47, 48. The army of SubderaUy encamped 
around, rise in tumult to sack the town, 48, 49. 
are appeased with promises and money, and 
acknowledge MortizaUy Nabob, 49. Novem- 
ber, who goes to Arcot, and is proclaimed 
there, 49. and returns in a great fright, 50. 
1744. Jiine, comes to the wedding cele- 
brated by Seid Mahomed at Arcgf, 56. is pre- 
sent at the assassination of this Prince, and in- 
stantly escapes back to VeUore, 57, 58. m, 59, 
the Pitans who copimitted the murder, had 
often been with him here, 60. »>, 119 m, 

151. m, 168 1751. SeptaSivr, Morti- 

zaUy from Felore joins Rajahsaheb at Arcot 
with 2000 men, 188. November, Rajahsaheb 
beats up Basinrow near Velore, 196. and 
marches from thence to Arni, 197. February, 
CUve, marching towards Velore, is recaUed to 

Fort ' 
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Fort St. iJartd, 212. m, 217. 50 Europeans 
sent thithir from Pott^icherry, who conspire 
ivith the Fr. prisoners at Arcot, 275. March, 
Mortizally comes from Vehre to Pondicherry, 
and returns, 1 fl78. — ^ 1753. April, the 
troops of Velore defeat Imoae of Arcot, mostly 
Sepoys, who desert their commander, Jo. 
Smith, and he, trith two other Europeans, 
are taken prisoners, 287, 288. besiege Tii- 
nomalee, 305. where they are entirely defeat- 
ed and their general killed f316,) 317. »», 338. 
1756. January, the Eng. army, com- 
manded by Kilpatrick, set down before Velore, 
417. Negotiations there until the army re- 
txims to Arcot, 418 to 420. Great im- 
portance of the Fort and town, 420. m, 421. 
m, 125. 

Veloke, GovEKNORor, Phocsdar of, 
meaning Mortizally, m, 119, m, 131, m, 168. 
m, 275. m, 278. m, 338. m, 372. 

Velore Pagoda, 4 m. "West of Tritchinopoly, 
where the Mysoreans kept a detachment to in- 
tercept protTsions.— — 1752. January, a party 
from the city blow open the gateway, and put 
all the Mysoreans w-ithin to the sword, 272. 

Venkati Gherri, Vankati Gherri, 50 
m. inland from the sea, about 70 m. n. e. of 
Madrass, the principal town of the Polygar 
Bangar Yatoham Naigue, 417. 

Vendaloor, a village 25 m. s. w. of Madras), 
where Rajahsaheb with the Fr. troops encamp 
and fortify, but abandon it on the approach 
of Clive, February the 2d, 1752, p, 208. 

Verdachelem, Verdackilvm, Pagoda, 
large and strong, 40 m, inland of Fort St. 
David. 1751. April, attacked, and sur- 

renders to the Eng. army with Gingei^ who 
leaves 20 Europeans and 50 Sepoys in it, 171, 
172. In July, it remains the only fort ac- 
knor^edging Mahomedally, is invested by the 
troo^ of a neighbouring Polygar, who are 
dispersed by a detachment led by Pigot and 
Clive ; they send on the detachment to Trilcht- 
nopoly, 181, 182. is in the high road from 
Tritchhiopoly to Trivadi, 248. and to Poiuli- 

cherry, 283. 1753 July, surrenders to 

Hussan Ally, commander of the Fr. Sepoys, 
305. 

Vicravandi, Town, near the Passes of Gingee. 

1752. Muly the 26th, the Eng. troops 

under the command of Major Kineer, attack 
the Fr. posted here, and are repulsed and 
routed, 253, 254, 255. th3 Fr. troops march 
from hen(^^d take Villaparum, 255. 

Victoria Fort, the name given by the Eng. 
to Barecoote.when taken by Commodore James, 
April, 1755, p, 413. 

Villanore, Villanmr, near Pondicherry. 

4750. February, Murzafajing and Chunda- 
saheb, and the Fr. troops retiuningfromTan- 


jore, are harrassed by Morarirow, until they 
arrive here, 137. where they encamp 138. a 
cannonade between the Eng. troops with Na- 
zirjing and the French troops here, a mutiny 
of the French officers in the camp obliges 
D’Autueil to march all the troops to Pondi- 
cherry, Chundasaheb accompanies them ; but 
Murzafajing surrenders himself to Nazirjing, 

140, 141, 142. 1752. August, the Fr. 

army retreating from Fort St. David and Ba- 
hoor, encamp between Villanore and Pondi- 
cherry, and being cannonaded, retreat into the 
bounds, 256. 

Villaparum, a fort 12 miles n. of Trivadi, sur- 
renders July 23d, 1752, to Major Kineer, 253. 
retaken and demolished by the Fr. troops after 
their success at Vicravendi, 255. 

ViRANA, a General of the Mysoreans, leads the 
van of the army when passing By Kistnaveram. 
February, 1752, very timorous. In April, 1753, 
commands in their detached camp at the Fac- 
quire’s tope, which is frequently cannonaded 
there Dalton, and hearing of the approach 
of Major EawTence with the army from Tri- 
vadi, he rejoins the main camp at Seriugham, 
282, 283. m, 285. 

Visiapore, Viziafore Kingdom of, in the 
Peninsula, Mahomed, son of Sebe^chin, 
Prince of Gazna, who entered India m 1000, 
is said to have conquered as far as Viziapore, 9. 
several Poly gars of this country reduced by 
Salabadjing andBussy in thier return fromJfy- 
sore to Hyderabad, in 1755, 405. 

VisTNOu WisTCHNu, a dirinity of the In- 
dians, 2. whom no foreimer can be admitted 
to the privilege of wor^ping, 7. the iden- 
tical image of Wistchnu, wUch used to be 
worshipped by Brama, is in the Pagoda of 
Seringham, 178. 

VizAQAPATAM, Town and Factory belonging 

to the Eng. in the province of Chicacole. 

1754. Jailer Ally and Vizeramrauze apply 
to the Eng. there for assistance against the Fr. 
373. the Morattoes ravaging Chicacole offer 
no violence to this place, 374. 

Vizeramrauze, — — 1765, the most powerful 
Rajah in Chicacole, leagues with J^er Ally 
against the Fr. when this province is given to 
them, and applies to tie Eng. at Madrass and 
yizagapaiam for assistance, 373. quits the 
alliance of Jaffer Ally on the prefers of 
Moracin the Fr. chief at Masulipatam, 373. 
who in revenge brings the Morattoes into 
Chicacoel, 373, 374. before whom Vizeram- 
rauze flies to Masulipatnam, and returns with 
a body of Fr. troops, who repulse the Morat- 
toes, 374. 

Vizir, the first minisQassf flenmperor «£^I- 
(lostan, governing all councils ar^<T cl''j>axt- 

niciits Evcn*iK property csehcats.to the 
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Great Mogul on his death, 27. and a new pa- 
tent is necessary to give nobility to his son, 53. 
1750, the pretensions of Mirzafajing sup- 
ported by the Vizir at Delhi, 158. 

VoLCOND.iH, strong fortress on a high rock, 
with another, and a Pettah on the plain, 90 m. 
inland from the sea coast, and in the high road 
between Arcot and Tritchinopoly, described, 

172. 1752. June, the Governor sum- 

moned, and the Pettah attacked by the Eng- 
lish ; the Er. troops admitted into the lower fort 
during the fight between the two armies, 172, 

173, 174. m, 181. 1752. May 10th, 

D’AutueilinvestedbyDaltonin Vtatoor,retaTna 
to Volcondah, 227. the Governor promises to 
act againstD’ Autueil, when the Eng. shall at- 
tack him there, 233. D’Autueil advancing 
again is met by Clive, returns, is attacked, 
t^cs belter in the lower fe>t, and surrenders 
his detachment and convoy, 233, 234. 235. m, 

239. 1752. June, the English army with 

the Nabob and his troops arrive here from 
Tritchinopoly, the Governor pays the Nabob 
80,000 rupees, and promises to be punctual in 
future, 247. it is in the road from Verdache- 
Ivm to Utatoor, 283. m, 363. 

VoUyrmttam, a fort at the southern issue of the 
pass of Nattam, the Eng. army with Heron 
halt, and pass the night here before they enter 
the pass, when the CoUeries attacked and well 
nigh routed them, 391. 

VoLTON, Db, a Trench surgeon, who had been 
phymcian to the Great Mogtil, sent in 1752 
by Ghaidodin Khan from AurenyeUmd with 
presents and profers to Duplebt, 274. 


YV ALDOBE. See Vaioobe. 

AVaish. 1753. August, scut with Lawrence 

and I’alk to -Arcot, to invite the Nabob to Ma- 
drass, 398. 

Wariore, Warriore, Pagodas, three m. w. of 

Tritchinopoly. 1752 dniy, garrisoned by 

Eng. Sepoys from the city. August, the Re- 
gent encamped there, 259. but moves to Sr- 
ringham when Dalton reinforces the Pagod.%s, 

259, 260. nd'i.'July, Dalton ruins the 

defences, 296. Mootachdlinoor to the x. w. 
370. 1755, the English army in canton- 

ments there, and in Feh. march from hence on 
the expedition into the Mathira andTinivelly 
countries, 380. June the 5th, encamp here 
again on their return, 395. 

AV ABI OBB P O „ L AM, THE WOODS OP AVaRI- 

OBE, Tnt>IJpi^AR. 1753, the French 

^^g>ps at march against the 

’’Pf’ygiO-j but are suddenly ordered to proceed 
to Seringhaui, 305, 306.^ These Ifecrfc lie 
— 3 
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new pa- more East than the woods Of^Arielore, and* 

son, 53. extend almost to Coleroon, #96.— -1755, 

ingsup- June, the Polygar summoned by Maissin to 
pay tribute to Pondicherry, denies any ae- 
h rock, pendence, except on the N^qt> ; and the Eng- 
n, 90 m. lish interfering, the?rench withdraw,396, 397. 

ighroad AVATSON, Admiral. 1754, S^tember, 

scribed, arrives on the C. of Coromandel with a 60, 

r sum- 50, and 20 gun ship, 371. Octohe}-, the 11th, 

he Eng- sails to Bombay, 375. 1755. January, 

owerfort returns to Forfi St. David by a very able na- 
tes, 172, vigation against a contrary Monsoon, 379. 

',y 10th, ( meets Mr. Pocacke arrived on the coast with a 

^returns 70 and a 60 gun ship; they sail to Tricom- 

mises to make in April, return to Fort St. David in 

shall at- May, where the Nabob visits Mr. AVatson’s 

tvaneing ship, the Kent, 398. they come to Madrass 

ttacked, in July, sail for Bombay on the 10th of 

rrenders October, and arrive there on the 10th of No- 

, 235. m, rember, 405. where the Presidency resolve 

ly with to employ them against Angria, 407. — y- 

;re from 1756. February, Mr. AVatson sails with his 

i Nabob squadron and the fleet and land forces of 

ictual in Bombay to reduce Gheriah, in conjunction 
'erdache- with an army of Morattoes. Gheriah surren- 
ders to him on the 13 th of February after a 
lie of the cannonade of two days, 414 to 417. April, re- 
h Heron turns to Bombay, and arrives from thence at 
ley enter Madrass on the 12th of May, 417. 
andwell AVetcondah, AVest of Tritchinopoly, near 
Wariore, originally a Pagoda, but converted 

lad been into a fort. 1753. August, Dalton endea- 

in 1762 vours to blow up the defences, but the explo- 

>ad with sion fails, 296. a party of Mysoreans posted 

here, are beaten up by a detaclimeut from the 
city, 299. the 9th, the Ft, troops routed by 
Lawrence in the action of the convoy, take 
shelter here, 302. and encamp under the 
tire of this post, 303. the 23d, they aban- 
don it, on Lawrence moving to attack it, 
rawrence 304. who moves from hence to t^ Fac~ 

b to Ma- quire’s tope, 306. the Pagoda described, 

314. September the 21st, taken by assault, a 
. w. of resolute serjeant clambering the gate, 314, 
Dned by 315. the Eng. army move from hence to en- 

the Re- camp at the Fr. Rock, 315. 1754. Mag 

s to Sc- 12th, after the action against Polier and Cal- 
’agod.%s, liaud, the enemy retreat by AVeycondah to the 
lins the Island, 356. 

j X. w. White Town of Madrass, described, 65. 

canton- 1746, Sept. Delabourdoimais directs his attack 
lence on against this division, 67. Oct. the Fr. fire 
'inivelly from the bastioriS on the troops of Maphuze 

ap here Khan, 74. 1749. Aug. du|jj)^ their pos- 

session, they had greatly improved the de- 
AV'ari- fences, 130. 

French AVilkey, Lieut. 1752. December, killed 

nst the at the great choultry on the I of Seringham, 
proceed 271. ..r 
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WisTCHNu. bee ViSTNOU. 

Women. — ~ 1742. November, Mortizally 
escapes from Arcot in a coveted palankin and 
the dress of a woman, accompanied by female 
attendants, 50>-'^1761,j, January, ihe Pitan 
Nabobs direct their attack against the troops 
which escorted Murzafajing's women, whose 
trains and carriage in an army are deemed 
sacred from violence, 163. 

X. 


Y. 

Yalore, Province. See Eloee. 
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Yanam, a weaving town^ about 35 m. n. of 

Uasulipatnam. 1750, N azirj ing’s officers 

seize the Fr. Factory there, 146. 

Z. 

Z EMiNDABS, mean the Indian hereditary 
holders of Land, with the authority of 
magistiacy over the inhabitants of their dis- 
tricts. Several to the n. w. of Golcondah 
reduced by Salabadjing and Bussy in 1752 
pay their tributes, 436 , 
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ALPHABET TO THE INDEX^. 


A. 


ABBALLA Khan. 
Abdalli. 

AbduU Mally. 

Abdul Kahim. 

Abdull Wahab Khan. 
AhysBiman Slaves. 

Acbar. 

Achaxe^'am^ Atchaveram, 
Achin^ Atchin. 

Adams, Capt. 

Adlercxon, Col. 

Adoni. 

Affghans. 

Africa. 

Ahmed, the Abdalli. 
Ahmed Schah, Hamed 
Schah. 

AiX'-la^Chapelle. 

Alaeddin. 

Alkoran, Koran. 

Alega. 

AUtim Khan. 

Ally Boast Khan. 
A/Moor. 

Amedabad. 

American. 

Amonr, Amour, Ai,)h(u>r. 

Anawar. 

Angria Conagec. 

Anglia. 

Anwarodean Khan. 

ApoUdT*' 

Arabia^ Arabion!^. 

Aracan. 

Arainschah. 

Arandnngfi. 

Arcoty Province oj . 

Arcot. Nabobship of, Na- 
bobs of in general. ' 
Arcot, Nabob of, or Na- 
bob of the Caniattc, 


^bcoty ('ity. 

A) cot, Fi, f of, 

■Aria/icapofio. 

Arieloi e. 

j%rmenian MerciKint.s. 
Army, 

^ ' 


P. 


I Assam. 

As true. 

Atchaveram, Achaveram. 
Atchempettah . 

Atchin, Achin. 

Attack. 

■ Ki.urengahad. 
Aurengzebe. 

AutueU, D’Autueil. 
j Ayderabad, Hyderabad. 
Azem Schah. 


B. 


u. 


Babr. Sultan. 

I Bahadr Schah. 

Bahoor. 

Bajazet. 

Balagat. 

Balagerow, Balazerow. 
Balazerow, Balagerow. 
Balapah. 

Bancapore. 

Bancoote. 

Bang. 

Bangar Yatcham Naigue. 
1 Barnet, Commodore 
Basinrow. 

Battalion. 

Batnir. 

' Batavia. 

I Bausset. 

! Beder. 

I Bedrovr. 
j Behai’aiu Schah. 

I B> itid Fakih. 


I Bengal. 

Bengal, Bay of. 
Berar Province. 
j Bcrkatoolah. 
lii. I Bernier. 


j Bimlapatnam 
Btsnagnr. 

! Black Toicn. 
Bokerally. 
iv. ' Bombay. 

Bombay Fleet. 

Bonirauzc. 

Bonagherry. 

\ Bonsola Ragogee 
I Bo^cawen. 


Bound hedge of 0Pondichernj. 
Bourbon, Isle of. 
oBourdonnais, Be la. 
Bourdonnais, Xia. 
Bourdonnais. 

I Bouvet. 
j Brachmans. 

' Brama. 

Bramins. 

Brarain, Bramins. 

Brampore. 

Brenier. 

Britain, Great. 

British Arms. vii. 

British Ministry. 

British Nation. 

Budasaheb. 

Bulkley. 

Bury. 

Bussy. 


C. 

Cadi. 

CaflBre, Caffrees. 

I Galacad. 

I Calberga. 

I Ciilancandan. 

( Calcutta. 

Calliaud, Captain. ■viii. 

! Camels. 

I Camp.’ % 

j Campbell, Charles, Capt. 

! Canara. 

I Candahar, Kandahar. 

' Candanore, Condanoie. 
Cangrecora. 

Canibals. 

Cannon. 

Canoul, Kanoul. 

! Canoul, Nabob 
Cape Comorin. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

C^rangoly. 

Carical. 

Carnatic, the ari^^nt. ^ 

vi. Carnatic, the present. 

Caroor, Carour. 

Caryamungalum. 

Casts. 

C at abominu igue . • 

Cattans,/9 
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Rattans, de. 

Catwall. A ^ 

Caralry. 

Ca^lry, of various Chiefs 
and Powers. « ix. 

Catwasus, ^ 

Caveri River. 

Caundorah, 

Cayetar. m 
Cerne. 

Ceylon, I 

Chace, Capt. 

Charfnaul. 

^ Chevelpetore, 

Chicacole. 

Chieftain. 

Chilambaram^ Chillambrum. 
Chirmmdehim, 

China. x. 

Chinglapett. 

Chitapet. 

Ch liter dour g. 

Chitigan. 

Choul. 

Choultry. 

Chuckly-pollam, 

Chundasaheb. 

Clarke, Capt. xi. 

Clive. 

Cobelong. xii. 

Cochin. 

Coffee-treo. 

Coifrees, Caifrees. 

Coja Abdulla Khan, 

Coilahby. 

Coiladdy^ Koiladdy. 

Coilguddy. 

Coilorepettah. 

Colala. 

Colleries. 

Colerodfi River. 

Comora Bay. xiii. 

Comorin, Cape. 

Conagee Angria. 

Canandercoile. 

Condamnaigue. 

Condanore, Candanore. 
Condavir. 

Condore, Condoor. 

Conjeveram. • 

Coolies. 

Cooper, Lieut. 

Cora Gekanabad. • 

Cootaparah. 

^ Cope, Capt.*^ 

Coromandel, Coast of. 
Cothbeddin Ibek. xiv. 

Cottapatam. 

Covrepasik. 


Crow, Lieut. 

Cudapah, Nabobship of. 
Cudapah, Nabob of. 

Caddalore. 

B. 

T>ahuL 

D alaway, or Regent of 
Mysore. 

Dalaway's Choultry. 

Dalton, Capt. 

Dalton's battery. 

Damalcherri. 

Damerla Venkitappah. ^ 

Banishmend Khan. 

Darby, E I. Ship. 

D*Autueil. 

Decan. 

Decan, Subah, or Viceroy 
of xvi. 

De Cattans, Cattans. 
Delabourdonnais, Bour- 
donnais. 

Delhi, ancient kingdom of. 

Delhi, Empire of. 

Delhi, Power and Au- 
thority of the Govern- 
ment. 

Delhi, City. 

DelejTit. 

Deputy. 

Derre Colah 
Devi, Dell. Ul. 

DeviCoiah. x\ii 

De Volton, Voltou. 

D'Herbelot, Herbelot. 

Diego Beys. 

Dindigid. 

Doastally. 

Dolfabad, Fortress. 

Dow, Alexander. 

Dragoons. 

Duan. 

D^ipleix. 

Dupleix, Mrs. xix. 

Duplrix Fateabad. 

Dutch . 

Duvelaer. 

E. 

East India Company, English. 
East India Company, Fre^ich. xx. 
East Indies. 

Elephant. 

Elerempennh. 

Elimiseium. 

Elore Province. 

Emperor, Empire, Mogul. 


England. 

English. The Nation in 
general, their interests 
and Establishments in 
Indiana general. 

Meaning their Govern- 
ment, Presidencies, Set- 
tlements, Factories on 
the Coast of Coronian-- 
del. xxi. 

Arms, Army, compriz- 
ing all the Operations 
of their Troops from 
1746 to June 1756. xxii. 

^Squadron. xxv. 

Ships. xxvi. 

Deputies. 

Drums. 

Flag. 

Force. 

Government in Bombay. 
Inhabitants of 

• Madrass. xxvii. 

Ketches. 

Man. 

Mark. 

Men. 

Ministry. 

Presidency, Madi*ass, 

Sepoys. 

Settlements . 

Eswara. 

Etiaporum. 

Europe. 

Ships. 

Recruits and reiiifurie- 
ments, from 
Europeans, in general. 
Europeans. 

Europeans, in the Ser\ice 
of the hutch. 
of the English. 
of the Frewc/i. 

European Allies. 

Arms. 

Blood. xx\iii. 

Colonies. ^ 

Force. 

Gunners. 

Infan*2ry. 

Manner of AVm*. 

Mariners. 

Markets. 

Nation, Nations. 

Recruits. ^ 

Troops. ^ 

War. 


* ucq^ 


f 



f 


xcii j 

r. 

Facquires. 

Facquires tope. 

Fel£s, Lieut. 

Feritsha. 

Firouz. 

Firouz Schah. 

Firouz Schah Rocneddin. 
Fitscher. 

Five Socks. 

Fort St. David. 

Fort St. George. xxix. 

France. 

Frazer, Lieut. ^ 

Frazer, Mr. xxx. 

French Accounts. 

Anus. 

Army, its Operations. 
Artillery. xxxii. 

Attack upon Tanjore. 
Battalion. 

Caffirees, 

Camp. 

Commandant. 

Commerce. 

Company. 

Cannon. 

Coimcils. 

Deputies. 

Detachment. 

Dragoons. 

Bast India Company. 
Bncampment nem Tri- 
VttdL xxxiii. 
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Papers. 

Party. 

Posts. 

Prisoners. 

Quarters. 

Rock. 

Sepoys. 

Seijeant. 

Settlement, Settlements. 
Ships. 

Shot. XXXV. 

Soldier, Soldiers. 

Squadron. 

Stations. 

^ Territories. 

Troops. 

Tumbrils. 

Furrucksir. 

G. 

Gaiatheddin. 

Gallivats. 

GandeleUy River. 

Ganges^ River. 

Garden-house. 

Gauderow. 

Gattr, Province. 

Gattrides^ Dynasty of. 

GaznOq City^ Province, 
Gaznavides, Dwasty of. 
Gehanguir, Fir Maham- 
med. 

Gehanguir. 

Gehan Schah. 

Gelaladdin. 


Grandohildi’en.'- ^ 

Graqd Vizir. 

Greai Britain. 

Great Mogul. 

Grenadiers*^ , 

GriFn, Admiral. 

Gulam Hassein. 

Gunga River. 

Gnzerat Province. 

H. 

Hamed Schah. 

Hand. ^ 

Harrasing. 

Harrison, Lieut. 

Harwich, Ship of War. 

Hassan Ally. 

Hassein and Jussein. 

Hegira. 

Hendoo, 

Herhelot. 

Heron, Lieut. Col. 
Hidayet-mohy-odean 

Khan. xxxviii. 

Hidemaig. 

Holcar Malargee. 

Holdemesse, Earl of. 

Holt, Ens. 

Hossan Ally Khan. 

Hussain Gauri. 

Hgderaiad, Sydraiad. 

I. 


Bntrenchment at Tri- 
vadi. 

Establishments, Govern- 
ment, possessions. Set- 
tlements, and Terri- 
tories in Coromandel, 
'the Carnatic, and the 
mCin. 

Field-pieces. xxx 

Force. 

Garrison. 

Goverruaent. 

Giumers. 

Guns. 

Jesuits, 

Infantry. 

Influence. 

Inhabitants of Pondi- 
cherry. 

Interests. 

^^aws. ^ 

Mem 

''..iNMion in genet 
"V/tficeffe, 


Ghazi-o*dinKhan, father 
of Nizamalmuluck. 
Ghazi-o-din Khan, son of 
IS' izamalmuluck . 

Gheriah. xxxvi. 

Gibraltar. 

G ingee. 

Gingen, Capt. 

Giugis Khan. 

Glass, Ens. 

Goa. 

Goa Port. 

Godaveri River. 

Godeheu. 

Golcondah^ Province of. 
Golcondahy City. 

Golcondahy Kings of. xxxvii. 
Golden Rock. 

Gondecamay Gondegamoy 
River. 

Goodere, Major. 

Gopaulrawze. 

Gopeemahoo. 

Gopinrawze. 

Grab. 


■ Jackalls. 

Jafler Ally Khan, Jaffeir 
Ally, Jaffer Ally. 

Jaggernauty Pagoda, 

James, Commodore. xxxix. 
J ames, the first. ^ 

Japan. 

Jassein. 

Jasseing. 

Ibrahim Ally. 

Ibrahim Loudi. 

Jehander Schah. 

Jehanguir. 

Jehan Schah. 

Jemaul Saheb. 

Jemautdars. 

Jembakistna. 

Jgmidars. 

Jemmadars. 

Jessem Seing. mrrt ^ 

Jesuit. 

Jews. 

Detmische Shamseddin. 

India. 

Indiany Indians. ^ 



I 


"Indian Allies^* 

Army. « , 

Camp. 

^ucasiis. 

Chiefs. ^ ^ 
Christians. <1 

Engineer. 

Portification. 

GoTemmenI#. 

Guides. 

Interpreter. 

King. 

Lords. 

^ ■ Merchants. 

Prince, Princes. 

Religion. 

Roman Catholics. 

States. 

War. 

Indostan, 

Indostan, Cavalry of. 
Language. 

Princes of. 

Provinces of. 

Trade of. 

Indus River. 

Innis, Lieut. 

Innis Khan. 

Interpreter. 

Joguees. 

Jonagee, Jonagi. 

Irishman. * 

Iron Mines. 

Islands, Diego Beys, Mau- 
ritius, and Bourbon. 

Isle of France. 

Issoof Mahomed. 
Jurribakistna, Jernbakistna. 

c K. 

Kalif. 

Kandahar, Candahar. 
KanoiU, Canoul. 

Karicai Carical. 

Kashmirs. 

Kaun Buksch. 

Keene, Lieut. 

Kelli Cotah. 

Kellidar. ’’ 

Kelly Nelli Cotah. 

Kentassi. 

Kent, Ship of War. 

Kitjean. ■'as* 

^ Khalil Sultan. 

Khan. , 

Khotcarasmians, Dynasty of. 
Killanore. 
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xcni 


xl. 


xli. 


xlii. 


Killidar. 

Kilpatrick. 

Kineer, Major. 

King, of Ch'eat Britain. 
of Mysore. 
of Tanjore. 
of Travaneore. 

Kingdom, of Tanjore. 

Kimmer iil dien. 

Kirk, Capt. 

Kiroodin Khan. 

Kistnaveram. 

Koiladdy^ Coiladdy. 

Koran, Alcoran. 

Kosrow Schah. 

KouU Khan, Thamas Kouli 
Khan, Nadir Schah. 

Kristna River. 

KupeUf Streights of. xliii. 
L. 

La Bourdonnais, Bo^don* 
nais. 

Lachenaig. 

Lalguddy, 

Lai Koar. 

La Martiniere. 

Land Wind. 

Lascars. 

La Touche, De la Touche. 
Lavaur father. 

L’aunoy. 

Law. 

Lawrence. 

Lin, Capt. xlv. 

London. 

Lude, count of. 


M. 

Madagascar. 

MadrasSy Town. 

Madrassy Presidency, Go- 
Temment, 

MadtirOy Cityy Country, 

Government, Polygars. xlvi. 

Madura Polygars. xlvii. 

Mahmood, Mahomed the 
Khowrastnian. 

Mahmood, the Gaznavide. 

Mahmood. 

Mahmood Schah. 

Mahmood Schah Nassa- 
reddin. 

Mahomedally. 

Mahomedan, Mahome^ 
dans in general, Moors, 
in general. xliz. 




Mahomedanism. 

Mahomed Barky. 
Mahomed Comaul. 
Mahomed Furrucksir. 
Mahomed Issooff. 
Mahomed Mainach. 
Mahomed Mauzm. 
Mahomed Schah. 

Maissin. 

Malabar Coast. 

Language. 

Woman. 

Malacca, Streights of. 
Maladirao. 

<t^<9alargee Holcar. 

Malay Islands. 

Malva Province. 

Manapar. 

Manareoile. 

Mandleslow. 

Mangalore. f* 

Manilha. 

Maphuze Khan. 

Martin, Father, 
Mascarenhas Island. 
Maskelyne, Lieut. 
Massoolas. 

Massoud Schah Allaeddin. 
MasuUpatnam. 

Matthews, Commodore. 
Mauritius Island. 
Mawranhar. 

Mecca. 

Medapilly. 

Medway, Ship of War. 
Medway’s Prize, Ship of 
War. 

Meerassud. 

Mellou Khan. 

Mergui, 

Mesopfamia, 

Mianah, Myanah. 

Miran Schah. 

Mirte City. 

Mirza. 

Misore, Mysore. 

Mogul, Great Mogul.^_ 

Mogul the Great, the 
Empire, Government. 
Mogul Lords. 

Mogul Tartars. 

Monacgee. 

Monsoon. 

Moodilee. 

Moodemiah, Moudemiah. 
Moon. 

Moor, John. 

Moors in 

Yyy 


U. 


lii. 


liii. 
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ALPHABET TO 




Iv. 


Moorish Cavalry. 

Dignity. 

Dress. 

Government. 

GovCTnors. 

Lords. 

Mootachellinoor. 

Moracin. 

Morarirow. 

MorattoCy Individuals. 

Moj'attoeSy meaning 

the Nation or Armies, 
commanded by Bala- 
gerow and Hagogee 
Bonsola ^ 

Under the command of 
Morarirow Ivi. 

In the Service of Sala- 
badjing. Ivii. 

Moravar, Morawa^ Polygar. 
the Greater, 
the Lesser. 

Mortiaally, MurtizaU^- 
Moudemiah, Moodemiah. Iviii. 
Mound. 

Mousai Kivet. 

MuHa. 

Miiltan, 

Munnu. 

Munsub. 

Miinsurpetty Pagoda, 
Hurzafajing. 

Musnud. 

Mustaphamagar^ Province, 


Murtuafo, l&Ciftas«dly. 
Myanaht Mlianah. 

Mysore, Kingdom, Country. 
King of. lix. 

Dalaway, or Regent of. 
Great Seal of. 

Army. 

Q^mp. 

Gen&Sl. 

Mysorean, the Regent. 
Mysoreans, the Nation, 
meaning their Army. 

Camp, Cavalry, Troops. 


N. 


Nabi Caun Catteck. lx. 

Nabob, Nabobs in general. 
The, meaning Individuals, 
of Arcot. 

^ of Canoul. 



Nabob, of Savanore. 

South of the Kristna. 
Nabobship, the, 
of the Carnatic. 
of Arcot, 

Nadamunduhim. 

Nadir Schah. 

Nagore, or Nagpore, 

Naires, 

Namur, Ship of War. Ixi. 
Nan ah. 

Nassereddin. 

Natalpettah, 

Natam, Nattam. 

•?^avab. Nabob. 

NazeabuUa Khan. 

Naztijing. 

Keapotitan. 

Kegapntam. 

Neirmel. 

Nelli Cotah. Ixii. 

Nellita ngav ille . 

Neloor, Nilore. 

Neloor Subahdar. 

N^tune, French Ship of 
War. 

New SoUand. 

Nizamalmuluck, 

Northern Maritime Pro- 


vmces. 

Nouijehan. 


O. 


Ogilby, Ens. 
Ommiades. 
i Opium. 

Orixa, Coast of. 
Ostend Company. 
Oidgarry, Woolgarry. 
Outramalore. 

Oxford. 


P. 


Pagoda, Pagodas in gene- 
ral. 

Pagodas, particular. 

Palam Cotah. 

Paliar River. 

Palk. Ixiii. 

Palliacate. 

Panar, Paniar, Pannar, 

River. 

Paradis . 

Paropamisus. 

Patnam. 

Peans, Peons. 


Pembroke, Ship'^d War. 
Pennp,r Piver. ^ 
Peninstda of India. 
Peons, Peans. 
Peramrauzg. 

Persia* 

Persian, the, Thamas 
Kouli Khmi. 

Persians. „ 


I Persic Language. 

' Kpettah. 

Peyton. 

Plurmaund. 

Phousdar, Phouzdar. •, 

Phousdar, meaning Mor- 
tizally. 

Pichard, Ens. 

Pigot. Ixiv. 

Pigou, Capt. 

Pilgrims. 

Pir Mahomed Gehangir. 
Pischard. 

Pitan, Pitans. 

Pitan, Nabobs. 

Pitchandah. 

Pocock. 

Polier, Ca]^. 
Politaver,^ulitaver. 

Polygar, in general. 

Polygar, Polygars, Indi- 
viduals. 

Ponamalee, Pg^omalee, Ixv. 
Pondicherry, 

Pom, Poonah, Ixvii. 

Poniapah. 

Poonah, Poni. 

Porto Novo. 

Portugal. 

Porttigueze. 

Poverio, Clement. 

Pratopsing, King of 23*.«- 
jore. 

Presidency. 

Protector, Ship of War. 

Pseudo Nabobs. 

Pudu Cotah. 

Pulitaver, Politaver. 

Pulitaver's Place. 


Q., 


Queen of Tritchinopohj. 


R. 


Radiatheddin. 
Raffeih al Diij^u^ 
Raffeih al Doulet. 
Raffeih al Shan. » 
Ragogee Bonsola. 
Rajah, Rajahs. 


..y 

Ixviu. 






•• ^ 
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Raja Jonagee^Jonagi. 
Haja nmndniw^Raja - 
nmndry^ Prov. 
Rajamimdrum, City^ 
Rajahsaheb, Ra^saneb. 
Rains. 

Rajpoots. 

Ramagee Punt^ 

Regent or Dalaway of 
Mysore, 

Revel, Lieut. 

Rheddy..^ 



Kobins, Benjamin. 

Rockf the Five, the 
French, the Golden, the 
Sugar loaf, in Tritchi- 
nopoly. 

Rockets. 

Roe, Sir Thomas. 

Romi Khan. 

S. 

SadatuUa, 

Sadoudin Khan. 

Sadrasa, 

Saducksaheb. 

Sahah Rajah. 

St. Helena, Island, 

Saint Louis. « 

Saint Paul, Road in the 
Isle of Bumijun. 

Saint Thomas Mount, 

St. Thom^. 

Salabadjing. 

Samarcand, Samarcande, 
Samiavatam, Samiuve- 
ram, Pag. 

Sanore, ^vanore. 

Sun Thome, St, Thome. 
Satturah. 

Savanore, Sanore, Nabob 
of. 

Savanore, Sanore, City, 
Province. 

Satidet Bunder. 

Saujohee. 

Saunders. 

Saussaye, De Shussaye. 
Schah Gehan. 
Scheabeddin, Fourth of 
the Gaurides. 
^cheabeddin,tfi^ of 
% Qhaziodin Khan. 

Scot, Col. 

Seal. * 

Srusons. 

SeU'^inda. 

^i^cgtechiii . 
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Ixix. 


Ixx. 


Ixxi. 


Ixxif. 


Secrets. 

Seerpaw. 

Seid Laskar Khan. 

Seid Mahomed. 

Sepoys, Infantry in ge- 
neral. 

Sepoys, in the service 
of Chimdasaheb. 
of the English, 
of the French. Ixxiii. 

of Mahomedally. 
of Mortizally. 
of the Mysoreans. 

Various. lxxi\i 

Serbogee. 

Seringapa tarn , 

Seringham Island. 

Seijeantr 
Serpaw, Seerpaw. 

Seva Gunga. 

Sevagee. 

Severndroog. 

Shanavaze Khan. 

Sharock Sultan. Ixxv. 

Shawlum Serjeant. 

Sheberto, mountains of. 
Shilinaikenpettah . 

Skoals to the V, of Mau- 
ritius, 

Siddee. 

Smith, Joseph, Ens. 

Smith, Richard, Ens. 

I Soubedi, Suban, in ge- 
neral. 

Sottlnibf ftpttbahahijp of 
the Decan or 

Provinces. 

Soubah, ot the Decan, 
Individuals. 

Soubahdar. 

Soubahships. Ixxvi. 

Southern Countries. 

Squadron. 

Storm. 

Subderally. 

Succogee, Suocojec. 

Sugar-loaf rock. 

Sultan. 

Sun. 

Sunda, Streights of. 

Surat. 

Swamy. 

Swiss. 

Syria. 

Symmonds, Ens. 

T 

Tageddm lidiz. 

Tam ana. 

Tamerlane. 


Taujore, Country, King- 
dom. Ixxvii 

Tunjore, City. 

Tnnjore, King of. 

Tanjorine, Individuals. Ixxviii. 
Tanjorines. The Nation. 
Tanjore, Tanjorine, Tan- 
jorines, Army, Troops. 

Tanks, Ixxix. 

Tartars. 

Tartars, Mogxd. 

Tartary. 

Tavernier. 

0PDeum. 

Tellicherry. 

Tepra. 

Terriore. 

Thamas Kouli Khan. 

Thevenot, the Younger. 

Thibet, Great and LittJ^. 
Thieves. 

Timary, Timery. 

Tinivelly, City, Town, 

Coxmtry. 

Tirambore. Ixxx. 

Toglipoor. 

Tondimayi, Tondaman. 

Tondeman, the Polygar. 
Tondiman, Country, 

Woods, of. 

Tondiman’s Brother-in- 
law. 

Topasses, in general. 

Topasses in the service 
of Chundasaheb. 

of the Freneh. 
of Mahomedally. 
of Morarirow. 

Trade Wind. 

Travencore, Country, 

King of. 

Travencores. 

Treasures. 

Trenwith, Lieut. 

Tricatopoly. ^ 

Trinconomalee, Bay and 
Harbour. 

TrinomaldP. 

Tripetti, Pagoda, 

Tritchinopoly, Country, 

Districts, Kingdom. 
Tritchinopoly, City. 

T) ivndi Pagoda. 

Trii'andapanun 
T> tvnforc. 

Trusler, Ens. 

Tucco 


'I’nr^jisaheb. 
Tui^cchfrin C'lum. 


Ixxxi. 


Ixxxii. 


Ixxxv.^ 
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XCVl 


TJ. 

Viheg Tartars. 

Vsbeg Tartary, 

VtatooTy StreightSy Fort. 

V. 

Vadagheeriy Polygar. 

ValarUy Volarnt River. 

ValdorCy Waldore. 

Valid. 

Vandiwash. 

Vansittart. 

Velore, VeXoor Forty Towny 
Domain, Fief. 

VvlorCy Goyeruor of, 

Phousdar of. Ixxxyii. 

VeJx>re Pagoda. 

Venkatf^herriy Vankati 
Gherri. 

Vendalow'. 


L L P H A B E 

VerdachelbinXy Verdachi- 
him Pagoda, 

Vicravandi. 

Victoria Fort. 

VillanorCy Villanour. 
Villaparum. 

Virana. 

Visiaporey Viziapore, King^ 
dom of 

Vistnou, Wistchnu. 
Vizagapatam. 
Vizeramxauze. 

Vizir. 

"^olcondah. 

Volsynatt^. *. 

Volton, De. 

W. 

WaldorCy Valdore. 

Walsh. 

Wariorey Warriorey Paged. 


&c. 

- Warj/trepollam, t^e Woods of 
the Polygar. 

Watson, Admiral. • 

Weycondah^ 

Whife Town of Madrass. 
Wilkey, Lieut. 

AVistchnu, Vistnou. Ixxxix. 
Women. 



X. 


T. 


Yalore, Province. 
Yanam. 


Z. 


Zemindars. 


Dikections for the Binder to place the Maps.* 

General Map of Indostan, to face Page 1. 

Two Maps of Coromandel, to fece Page 33. 

0ia8ee,Jwi.Jhppi Paga-lftl. ^ ~ 

Tritchinopoly, to face Page 180. 

Country adjacent to Tritchinopoly, to face Page 2-12. 

Chinglapet, to face Page 265. 

^..^lan of the Battle September 23, 1753, to face Page 314. ** 

Plah of the Attempt to take Tritchinopoly by Escalade, to face Page 324. 
Plan of the Country 18 Miles east, and 10 Miles west of Tritchinopoly, 
t(^face Page 346. 


The above Maps are bound in a separate Volume. 













